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CHAPTER  I. 

PRELIMINARY    REMARKS    ON    THE    WHOLE    PERIOD. 

In  our  attempt  to  determine  the  several  periods  of 
Grecian  philosophy^  we  characterised  the  third  and 
last  as  that  of  its  decline,  and  the  history  of  this 
period  will  furnish  an  unbroken  chain  of  testimony 
to  the  justness  of  this  designation.  But,  as  we 
formerly  remarked,  this  check  in  the  progress  of 
philosophy  cannot  justly  be  regarded  as  a  general 
retardation  of  human  enlightenment.  For  the  decline 
of  philosophy  does  not  necessarily  involve  anything 
more  than  a  decay  of  the  intrinsic  and  concen- 
trating energy  of  scientific  culture,  with  which, 
however,  its  diffusion  over  both  a  more  extensive 
range  of  matter,  and  a  wider  circle  of  mind,  may 
very  well  consist.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  that,  in 
all  other  branches  of  mental  culture,  considerable 
advancement  may  accompany  the  decline  of  philo- 
sophy. And  such  indeed  was  actually  the  case; 
as  in  fact  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise,  unless  we 
were  at  liberty  to  suppose,  that  during  the  many 
centuries  which  compose  this  period  of  our  history, 
the  human  mind  had  been  asleep,  and  never  once 
awoke  into  activity. 

IV.  B 
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If  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  earlier 
periods  of  this  history^  a  brief  sketch  of  the  general 
state  of  literature  and  intelligence  which  prevailed 
in  them  were  necessary,  it  is  particularly  so  in  the 
present  case,  since  the  weaker  the  philosophical 
impulse  becomes,  the  more  dependent  is  it  on  the 
circumstances  of  its  age.  In  this  sketch  the  most 
prominent  feature  will  be  the  state  of  Rome,  which 
had  now  become  the  centre  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  with  which  consequently  all  the  rest  was  more 
or  less  connected,  and  of  which,  on  this  account,  our 
information  is  the  most  complete.  Other  places^ 
however,  which  are  at  this  time  principal  seats  of 
learning  will  also  claim  our  notice.  Thus,  notwith* 
standing  our  wish  to  be  brief,  these  preliminary 
remarks  will  inevitably  extend  to  a  greater  length 
than  any  others  which  it  has  appeared  advisable  to 
introduce  in  this  history. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  this  period  presents  in  these 
grander  and  more  prominent  features,  which  at  once 
arrest  the  eye  of  the  observer,  a  spectacle  which  has 
rarely  if  ever  been  surpassed  in  brilliancy.  So  likely 
is  the  eye  to  be  dazzled,  and  the  judgment  corrupted, 
by  the  outward  splendour  and  the  increased  means 
of  enjoying  life  which  prevailed  from  the  com- 
mencement of  this  period  to  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  during  which  even  industrial  pursuits  had 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  fine  art.  All  the 
grand  works  of  architecture  which,  though  in  ruins, 
still  enforce  our  admiration — all  the  master-pieces 
of  art,  whether  of  marble  or  of  bronze,  which  have 
escaped  the  destroying  hands  or  the  indifference  of 
barbarism  belong  principally  to  this  period.     They 
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testify,  it  is  true,  to  a  union  of  splendour  with 
taste;  but  at  the  same  time  they  remind  us  of  an 
earlier  time,  which,  combining  a  pure  and  noble 
taste  with  great  fertility  of  invention,  furnished  the 
models  which  the  existing  age  was  content  to 
imitate  and  copy.  The  arts,  as  cultivated  by 
iQiperial  Rome,  are,  like  its  literature,  but  echoes  of 
the  Grecian.  But  even  as  such  they  might  still 
afford  a  ground  of  gratulation  to  the  student  of 
humanity,  if  the  pure  pleasure  which  they  are 
capable  of  exciting  were  not  marred  by  the  many 
traces  which  the  political  scene  of  their  develop- 
ment exhibits  of  inherent  barbarism  and  passion, 
which  no  mental  culture  could  check  or  modify. 
The  immense  proportions  of  the  buildings  of  Rome 
compared  with  those  of  Greece,  while  they  remind 
us  of  the  colossus  of  her  power,  witness  at  the  same 
time  to  the  iron  hand  of  rapacity  by  which  the 
provinces  were  administered,  and  rich  and  flourish- 
ing districts  laid  bare  and  desolate,  in  order  to 
enrich  and  embellish  imperial  Rome.  They  awaken 
the  reflection  that  this  wealth  had  been  amassed  by 
violence,  and  that,  augmenting  as  it  grew  the  desire 
for  display  and  luxury,  it  led  still  to  fresh  and 
greater  enormities,  while  the  heads  of  the  republic 
competed  with  each  other  in  every  evil  art,  until  at 
last  they  were  over-reached  by  a  single  individual 
and  a  single  family,  who  from  that  time  viewed  all 
rivals  with  cruel  and  vindictive  suspicion.  The 
frauds  and  violence  which  marked  the  last  days  of 
Roman  freedom,  and  are  too  well  known  to  need 
recapitulation  in  this  place,  were  nevertheless 
relieved  in  some  degree  by  a  firm  and  vigorous 
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policy,  an  intelligent  and  skilful  conduct  of  affairs, 
and  a  sincere  and  bold  spirit  of  patriotism.  But 
these  virtues  of  the  Roman  citizen  and  statesman 
were  quickly  extinguished,  or  rather  driven  into  the 
shade,  by  the  cruelty  of  the  first  Caesars :  wholly 
extinguished  they  certainly  were  not,  but  only 
smothered  for  a  while;  for  a  time  came  when 
under  a  milder  sway  a  better  spirit  prevailed  again, 
and  when  upright  and  moral  principles  were  not 
only  professed  but  acted  upon  both  in  private  and 
in  public  life.  Yet  even  in  this  better  aspect  of 
things  it  is  but  too  evident  that  the  public  morality 
was  devoid  of  a  real  and  abiding  principle ;  since 
otherwise  it  would  neither  have  been  repressed  by 
the  frown  of  a  court,  nor  required  its  smile  to  call 
it  forth  again.  And  it  was  even  under  these  better 
emperors  that  the  weakness  and  decay  of  the 
Roman  empire  first  showed  itself  distinctly ;  for  of 
the  olden  military  excellence  of  Rome  nothing  was 
left  to  her  but  the  form  and  organization  of  her 
armies.  The  more  Rome  was  driven  to  admit  into 
her  legions  the  neighbouring  barbarians,  the  more 
rapidly  was  she  hurrying  to  her  ruin.  It  soon 
became  impossible  to  conceal  the  painful  truth,  that 
the  voice  of  the  legions  disposed  of  the  imperial 
throne,  and  that  the  army  was  no  longer  the  instru- 
ment but  the  possessor  of  authority.  Impatient  of 
obedience,  and  refusing  all  control,  where  its  good- 
will could  not  be  conciliated,  its  favour  or  its  forbear- 
ance even  must  be  bought.  And  this  army  too  was 
no  longer  recruited  from  the  pure  blood  of  Roman 
citizens,  and  animated  by  Roman  spirit,  but  a  motley 
conflux  of  mercenary  and  rapacious  aliens !     From 
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such  a  State  of  things  it  was  no  great  step  to  the 
subjection  of  the  Western  half  of  the  Roman  world 
by  warlike  adventurers  of  the  German  race.  And 
even  the  half  which  escaped  this  degradation 
scarcely  presents  a  more  cheering  spectacle.  Here 
the  language  of  Greece  was  fated  to  regain  the 
ascendancy,  but  it  was  no  longer  the  Greeks  of  old 
by  whom  it  was  to  be  spoken,  but-  a  race  long 
habituated  to  slavery,  and  ready  enough  with 
tongue  and  guile,  but  incapable  of  great  resolutions 
or  of  glorious  deeds.  The  outward  splendour  of 
the  Eastern  empire  ill  concealed  its  inward  weak- 
ness. 

As  to  literature,  which  is  more  akin  than  politics 
to  the  immediate  subject  of  our  history,  it  had  in 
general,  at  the  opening  of  this  period,  taken  a  bold 
flight,  and  produced  works  of  great  and  undoubted 
excellence^  which  served  for  the  models  of  later 
times.  But  this  master-age,  this  glory  of  the 
Latin  language  and  literature,  was  of  brief  duration. 
And  how,  in  truth,  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  For  as 
the  end  of  every  literature  is  the  appropriate  ex- 
pression of  the  national  consciousness,  the  range 
and  extent  of  the  latter  must  determine  the  richness 
and  copiousness  of  the  former.  Now  that  these 
were  very  limited  in  the  Roman  mind,  few  will 
hesitate  to  admit.  The  mental  character  of  the 
Romans  undoubtedly  possessed  this  feature  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  the  Greeks; — that  the  love  of 
country  was  the  focus  towards  which  all  their 
intellectual  efforts  converged.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the 
efforts  of  Rome  were  directed  to  this  end  with 
greater  steadiness  and  singleness  of  purpose,  and 
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with  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  policy  than 
those  of  Greece,  and  thereby  the  Romans  arrived 
at  nicer  distinctions  and  a  more  extensive  survey 
of  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  of  human  society 
especially.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
almost  wholly  devoid  of  that  ideal  flight,  and  that 
calm  observation  of  nature,  to  which  the  Greek  had 
risen  by  the  artistic  character  of  his  mind.  Two 
things  principally  are  calculated  to  impart  this 
ideal  flight : — art  and  religion.  Now  the  influence 
of  the  latter,  both  with  Greeks  and  Romans,  was 
very  secondary,  being  merged  either  in  political  or 
else  in  artistic  considerations.  To  the  former  of 
these  two  the  religious  feeling  of  the  Romans  was 
entirely  subordinate,  and  accordingly  whatever  of 
sublime  or  of  grand  their  religious  history  exhibits, 
is  confined  to  the  sublimity  of  their  exalted  patriot- 
ism, and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  laboured 
for  the  defence  or  aggrandizement  of  their  republic. 
With  this  national  feeling,  whatever  was  peculiar 
in  their  religion  had  grown  up  and  coalesced,  while 
the  form  of  their  worship  they  willingly  received 
from  foreign  sources,  in  the  adoption  and  main- 
tenance of  which  they  were  equally  influenced  by 
political  considerations.  Their  religion  accordingly 
was  little  calculated  to  raise  them  to  the  ideal,  but 
was  indebted  for  the  favour  which  they  showed  it 
solely  to  calculations  of  public  utility.  As  to  art 
it  undoubtedly  met  with  a  sort  of  general  encourage- 
ment among  the  Romans,  who  were  not  wholly 
insensible  to  its  charms ;  nevertheless,  as  the  cre- 
ative energy  which  developed  itself  among  them 
was  but   weak  and  limited,  their  whole  literature 
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could  not  be  animated  by  any  fresh  and  spontaneous 
breath  of  enthusiasm.     In  poetry,  which  of  all  arts 
they  cultivated  the  most,  since  in  it  they  could  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  labours  of  a  foreign  artist ; 
they  nevertheless  were  far  behind  the  Greeks,  and 
especially  in  those  branches  which  required  a  sus- 
tained effort  of  fancy,  and  consequently  of  a  mature 
and  cultivated  sense  of  ideal  b^uty.     In  dramatic 
and  epic  poetry,  they  remained  the  imitators  of  the 
Greeks  ;  and  wherever  they  attempted  to  leave  the 
real  in  order  to  rise  to  the  ideal,  instead  of  chaste 
and  perfect  models  of  the  beautiful,  we  rarely  meet 
with  anything  but  exaggeration,  a  mock  sublimity, 
and  rhetorical  extravagance.     Their   attempts  to 
combine  the  natural  and  the  simple  with  the  ideal, 
were  seldom  happy.     In  lyrical  poetry,  likewise, 
they  seem  to  have  adhered  closely  to  their  Grecian 
originals ;  and  although  this  branch  of  Latin  poesy 
is  marked  more  frequently  than  the  two  former  by 
natural  simplicity  of  thought  and  language,  it  is 
far  from  betraying  the  profound  and  contemplative 
spirit  of  the  Greeks.     The  particular  province  in 
which  the  Roman  muse  was  most  prolific  and  most 
original,  is  of  a  mixed  kind,  which,  seldom  rising 
above  a  delineation  of  active  life,  and  for  the  most 
part  satirical  and  playful,  expresses  itself  with  natu- 
ral feeling  indeed,  but  rests  almost  entirely  on  a 
personal  view  of  things.     With  this  personal  view 
it  undoubtedly  combines  in  some  degree  the  pur- 
suit of  ideal  excellence,  which  is  essential  to  every 
species  of  art ;  but  this  ideal  is  confined  to  the  limits 
of  the  desirable,  and  never  transcends  that  degree 
of  perfection  which  may  appear  attainable  under 
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certain  favourable  circumstances,  and  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  enlightenment.  That  keen  perception 
of  natural  beauty  which  the  Greek  owed  to  the 
artistic  character  of  his  mind, — the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  loved  to  penetrate  into  the  inmost  recesses 
of  nature,  to  trace  the  universal  form,  and  to  brood 
upon  the  many  traces  which  it  exhibits  of  a  mys- 
terious relationship,  sympathy,  and  communion 
between  man  and  the  natural  world,  were  very  rare 
and  little  encouraged  among  the  Romans.  They 
looked  upon  the  external  world  for  the  most  part  as 
the  arena  of  human  activity^  and  consequently  they 
have  contributed  little  to  the  advance  of  natural 
sciences.  On  the  other  hand,  they  applied  them- 
selves earnestly  to  the  practical  development  of 
human  nature,  and  especially  to  the  grand  problem 
of  politics.  This  was  the  spring  and  the  animating 
principle  of  their  whole  literature  and  mental  en- 
lightenment. The  statesmen  of  the  last  days  of  the 
republic  were  in  fact  highly  enlightened,  refined, 
and  even  learned  men  From  a  very  early  period 
the  Roman  statesmen  had  directed  their  whole 
attention  to  the  attaining  to  a  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  the  legal  principles  of  political  intercourse, 
and  they  considered  learning  to  be  essential  to  the 
right  administration  of  state  affairs.  Upon  the 
subjection  of  Greece,  therefore,  an  acquaintance 
with  literature  and  arts  appeared  to  them  indispen- 
sable. There  is  hardly  a  statesman  of  this  age 
who  did  not  strive  to  qualify  himself  for  political 
life  by  cultivating  this  branch  of  learning,  or  at 
least  who  did  not  do  homage  to  it  by  acknowledging 
its  necessity.     The  most  illustrious  of  her  statesmen 
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went  even  further;  they  sought  not  only  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  literature  of  Greece,  but  even 
to  imitate   it;    nay  more,  to  engraft  it  upon  the 
national  intellectual  character.     And  the  attempt 
was  successful  in  such  branches  of  mental  culture  as 
the  Romans  had  independently  pursued  for  them- 
selves ;  and  all  these  were  more  or  less  of  a  political 
nature.     Accordingly,  the  branches  of  literature  in 
which  their  reputation  is  the  highest,  are  political 
history  and  oratory.    In  these,  perhaps,  the  Romans 
may  even  rival  the  Greeks ;  for  although  they  dili- 
gently studied  the  Grecian  models,  they  neverthe- 
less drew  from  themselves  both  the  matter  and  the 
form  of  their  works.     At  the  same  time  we  must 
confess  that  their  histories  are  destitute  of  that  calm, 
contemplative  character  which  constitutes  the  pecu- 
liar excellence  of  the  Greek  historians ;  and  that  as 
they  employ  throughout  at  one  of  passion  and  par- 
tizanship,  they  consequently  evince  a  disposition  to 
give  a  personal  rather  than  an  historical  estimate 
of  events. 

But,  however  worthy  of  admiration  these  pro* 
ductions  of  the  Roman  mind  may  be,  the  literary 
activity  of  Rome  was  extremely  limited  both  in 
extent  and  duration.  By  remounting  to  first 
principles  we  find  that  the  literature  of  every 
people  depends  both  for  its  first  rise  and  subsequent 
maintenance  on  a  spontaneous  efibrt  of  art  to  exhibit 
and  portray  the  national  consciousness.  By  the 
continual  eflforts  of  this  artistic  eflfort  a  certain  skill 
of  execution  is  formed,  and  a  taste  to  estimate  its 
own  and  foreign  creations.  Now  as  the  artistic 
principle  was  very  weak  in  the  Roman  mind,  it  is 
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by  no  means  surprising  that  its  influence  was 
limited  and  transitory^  and  incapable  of  long  main- 
taining a  pure  taste.  Except  under  powerful  and 
favourable  circumstances  it  was  unable  to  produce 
aught  of  importance.  Such  advantages  were  pro- 
vided for  it  in  the  last  days  of  Roman  liberty,  when 
every  talent,  whether  of  good  or  of  evil,  was  put  in 
requisition  for  the  attainment  of  a  brilliant  object — 
the  empire  of  the  world,  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
period.  A  proud  and  powerful  aristocracy  had 
entered  into  competition  for  this  brilliant  prize. 
Birth  and  ancestral  recollections  gave  a  claim  to 
enter  into  the  contest;  but  these  alone  afforded 
little  hope  of  success  which  depended  greatly  upon 
wealth,  but  still  more  on  personal  talents  for  war 
and  peace.  The  possession  of  these  qualifications 
ensured  the  acquisition  of  the  others;  indeed  we 
might  also  venture  to  assert  that  a  genius  for  peace 
even  availed  more  than  military  talents.  The  latter 
might  perhaps  enable  their  possessor  to  acquire,  but 
without  the  former  it  was  impossible  to  retain.  For 
the  Romans  had  not  yet  learned  to  see  with  patience 
the  helm  of  state  guided  by  unskilful  hands ;  there 
were  still  many  both  powerful  and  vigilant  to  take 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  their  opponents.  Now 
the  art  of  maintaining  authority  in  peace  must  be 
founded  on  a  varied  and  enlarged  knowledge  of 
men  and  things,  a  gifted  and  ready  eloquence^  and 
a  refined  and  cultivated  taste.  Accordingly  there 
have  been  few  periods  in  the  history  of  the  world,  in 
which  the  cultivation  of  literature  was  more  general 
among  statesmen  than  in  the  last  days  of  Roman 
liberty.     Of  these  times,  the  Augustan  age  was  the 
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sum  and  the  result — the  harvest  of  this  earlier  seed- 
time; and  when  at  a  later  period  a  new  vitality 
seemed  to  be  infused  into  the  literature  of  Rome 
under  Trajan,  yet  the  germ  from  which  it  sprung 
was  the  intellectual  culture  which  prevailed  in  the 
days  of  Cicero  and  Augustus. 

But  even  at  this  date,  the  little  originality  of 
Roman  science  and  arts  is  strikingly  manifest.  As 
the}*  had  sprung  up  beneath  the  breath  of  favourable 
circumstances^  so  upon  the  disappearance  of  these 
advantages  they  immediately  declined.  The  further 
development  of  Roman  literature  was  checked  by 
two  circumstances  chiefly, — its  dependence  on  court 
patronage,  and  its  relation  to  Grecian  literature. 
As  soon  as  the  power  of  the  nobles,  who  had  emu- 
lously  rivalled  each  other  in  every  generous  as  well 
as  ambitious  pursuit,  had  been  supplanted  by  the 
tyrannical  authority  of  an  individual,  the  taste  of 
the  court  became  the  standard  of  literary  excellence. 
While,  therefore,  the  court  laboured  to  put  down 
the  troublesome  independence  of  the  nobles,  and  in 
short  to  repress  every  Roman  feeling  and  senti- 
ment, and  when  the  possession  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent spirit  was  as  dangerous  as  it  was  rare,  the 
Roman  works  of  science  and  poetry  naturally  sank 
into  superficial  unmeaningness,  learned  trifling,  and 
a  pompous  display  of  ornamental  diction.  The 
superintendence  which  the  new,  and  consequently 
suspicious,  authority  of  the  emperors  claimed  over 
the  public  diffusion  of  literary  works,  could  not  but 
be  unfavourable  to  the  free  exercise  of  thought  and 
fancy.  The  only  favourable  circumstance  of  this 
time,  was  the  diffusion  of  the  Latin  tongue  over  the 
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Western  provinces  of  the  empire ;  and  from  this  date 
Spaniards  and  Grauls  and  Africans  began  to  play 
no  inconsiderable  part  in  Latin  literature,  whilst  in 
Rome  itself  and  in  Italy  the  taste  for  it  was  declin* 
ing  rather  than  advancing.  In  the  court,  it  is  true, 
it  still  maintained  itself  for  a  while,  but  in  a  weak 
and  overpolished  style ;  at  one  time  affecling  learned 
but  obsolete  applications,  another,  priding  itself  in 
elegant  but  enervated  forms,  and  at  another  striving 
to  reproduce  by  ingenious  but  laboured  antitheses 
the  force  and  terseness  of  the  older  writers.  To  find 
a  natural  expression  for  thought,  had  become  a 
difficulty.  Those  who  still  retained  a  lingering 
sympathy  for  ancient  liberty,  could  not  easily  eman- 
cipate themselves  from  a  veneration  for  ancient 
works,  which  they  regarded  as  the  best  models  of 
modem  composition.  Numerous  commentaries  and 
explanations  appeared  accordingly,  and  a  general 
desire  prevailed  to  outdo,  if  possible,  their  peculiar 
excellencies ;  and  both  these  circumstances  equally 
tended  to  repress  the  true  freedom  of  nature. 

To  all  these  causes  of  corruption  we  must  add, 
the  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  which  in  any  case  could 
not  but  be  prejudicial  to  Latin  literature ;  but  more 
especially  when  the  models  of  imitation  were  not 
chosen  from  the  ancient  works  of  its  best  ages,  but 
from  the  later  and  artificial  productions  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school.  These  were  recommended,  both 
by  their  proximity  in  time,  for  the  present  is  always 
more  powerful  than  the  remote,  and  by  being,  in 
common  with  that  of  Rome,  dependent  on  the  pro- 
tection of  a  court.  Moreover,  the  literature  of 
Rome  had,  even  from  its  origin,  a  formidable  rival 
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in  that  of  Greece.  For  a  long  time  the  Latin 
language  was  looked  upon  as  too  rude  for  the  com- 
position of  works  calculated  to  meet  the  appro- 
bation of  men  of  refined  taste.  Thus  both  Sylla 
and  Luoullus  preferred  the  language  of  Greece  as 
the  medium  of  transmitting  their  life  and  actions 
to  posterity ;  for  the  readers  of  Greek  greatly  out- 
numbered those  who  read  Latin.^  It  was  only  in  a 
part  of  Italy  and  in  the  Roman  colonies  that  Latin 
was  vernacular;  it  had  not  as  yet  acquired  that 
wide  difiusion  which  it  subsequently  attained  by 
the  spread  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  Rome.  If 
Latin  literature  was  able  to  make  any  head  against 
the  pressure  of  the  Grecian,  it  was  indebted  for  this 
principally  to  the  necessity  which  existed  of  em- 
ploying the  language  of  Rome  in  the  practice  and 
pleadings  of  the  Roman  tribunals,  from  which  cause 
it  acquired  an  almost  exclusively  rhetorical  charac- 
ter. But  alongside  of  it,  in  every  country,  the 
language  and  literature  of  Greece  maintained  them- 
selves, which,  although  not  equally  indispensable 
for  the  conduct  of  affairs,  possessed  nevertheless  the 
reputation  of  greater  fitness  for  such  a  purpose.  In 
all  the  more  distinguished  families  Greek  was 
spoken :  the  confidential  slaves,  the  freedmen,  the 
favourite  associates  of  the  Romans,  were  for  the  most 
part  Greeks.  It  was  the  fashion,  both  in  conver- 
sation and  correspondence,  to  introduce  Grecian 
terms  and  phrases.  The  fine  arts  were  almost 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Greeks :  Grecian 
teachers  and  professors  abounded  everywhere ;  and 

'  Cic.  pro  Arch.  po<$ta  10.  Grsca  leguntur  in  omnibus  fore  gentibus,  Latina 
tnis  finibaB,  exiguii  sane,  continentnr. 
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even  in  grammar  and  rhetoric  they  were  by  many 
preferred  to  Roman  masters.  Accordingly^  it  was 
only  natural  that,  after  a  brief  pre-eminence,  the 
I^tin  literature  should  abandon  all  rivalry  with 
the  Grecian,  whose  victory  was  complete  at  the 
second  century  under  Trajan.  And  this  continued 
to  be  the  relative  position  of  the  two  literatures, 
until  both  were  alike  driven  into  the  shade  by  a 
new  doctrine  and  a  new  religion. 

In  a  certain   sense    it    is  undeniable,  that  the 
Grecian  literature  after  a  brief  period  of  neglect  and 
obscurity,  which  was  consequent  upon  and  contem- 
poraneous with  the  decline  of  the  older  philosophical 
schools,  commenced  a  new  era  of  splendour  towards 
the  close  of  the  first  century  after  Christ.     But, 
as  this  splendour  was  not  the  result  of  any  inherent 
energy,  such  as  animated  the  youthful  productions 
of  the  Greek  mind,  but  was  the  result  of  external 
causes,  it  was  merely  by  a  false  and  superficial  glit- 
ter that  it  sought  to  maintain  itself.     To  trace  this 
false  and  perverted  taste  to  its  origin,  requires  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  extant  history  of  the 
rhetorical    schools  of    Rhodes  and    Asia.      Their 
influence  commences  with  Cicero  and  his  cotem- 
poraries  who  availed  themselves  of  the  instruction 
afforded  by  them.     That  the  literature  which  was 
formed  in  these  schools  was  anything  but  rich  in 
matter  is  of  itself  highly  probable.     Of  that  of  Asia 
it  is  well  known  that  it  sought  to  conceal  its  poverty 
by  poetical  ornament   and  pompous  diction.     It 
was  here  perhaps  that  that  Oriental  influence  of 
which  we  shall  speak  hereafter  first  made  itself 
gradually  felt.     Along  with  these  schools  that  of 
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Athens,  although  constantly  varying  in  importance, 
enjoyed  high  repute,  and  stood  in  a  certain  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  Asia.  Here  historical  recollections 
would  naturally  lead  the  Athenian  professors  to 
choose  their  models  from  the  earlier  writers,  and 
accordingly  the  first  objects  of  this  school  were  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  the  Athenian  dialect,  and  to 
avoid  the  faults  of  an  overladen  and  flowery  dic- 
tion. Moreover  the  proximity  of  the  philosophical 
schools,  and  the  influence  which  they  necessarily 
exercised  on  the  cultivation  of  eloquence,  may  have 
contributed  greatly  to  give  to  the  oratory  of  this 
school  a  predominant  richness  of  thought  over  die* 
tion.  But  it  was  not  long  before  the  influence  of  the 
Asiatic  school  made  itself  felt  even  here.^  Its  per- 
nicious bias  may  be  traced  even  in  the  more  correct 
writers,  who  adorned  the  close  of  the  first  and  the 
opening  of  the  second  century  a.d.,  of  whom  it  will 
be  sufficient,  in  this  respect,  to  instance  Plutarch 
alone.  Nevertheless  this  corrupt  tendency  must 
have  been  counteracted,  in  some  degree,  by  the  con- 
stant endeavour  of  the  school  to  maintain  a  pure 
Attic  style,  which,  however,  bore  too  exclusively  a 
character  of  imitation  to  produce  any  great  or  per- 
manent efiects.  In  this  revival  of  literature,  philo- 
sophy was  highly  cultivated,  for  philosophy  ever 
constituted  the  basis  of  the  scientific  labours  of 
Greece;  and  at  the  present  moment,  as  will  hereafter 
be  shown  in  detail,  it  had  received  a  fresh  impulse, 

*  Petron,  2.  Naper  tentoia  istbsBC  et  enonnis  loquacitas  Athenaa  ex  Aaia 
oommigravit.  But  the  Asiatic  eloquence  had  been  imported  into  Athens  some- 
what earlier.  Westermann  Geachichte  der  Beredtaamkeit  in  Gtiechenl.  l^ 
Rom.  l.Tb.  $82. 
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both  from  the  wants  of  the  Roman  mind,  and  from 
the  introduction  of  Oriental  modes  of  thought.     In 
the  speculations  of   this    philosophy,   politics,   in 
which  the  Greeks  now  played  a  very  subordinate 
part,  and  which,  moreover,  at  this  date,  furnished  but 
slight  occasions  for  general  inquiry,  fell  to  the  back 
ground ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  duties  of  fami- 
lies and  individuals,  the  habits  and  passions  of  men, 
were  more  largely  and  diligently  examined.     All 
the  special  branches  of  science  and  art  were  like- 
wise studied  with  great  diligence ;   although,   in- 
deed,  the  researches  of  this   age  were  far  from 
being  fruitful  or  original,  being  for  the  most  part 
grounded  on  the  labours  of  earlier  times,  of  which, 
it    confined   itself  to  the  explanation    and   facili- 
tation.    In  no  one  point  is  the  mental  weakness 
of  this  age  so  strikingly  and  so  undeniably  ex- 
hibited as  in  this.     As  to  the  influence  which  the 
Roman  character  exercised  on  Greek  literature  at 
this  period,  that  is  evinced  principally  in  the  rheto- 
rical aspect  which  it  assumed  in  common  with  that 
of  Rome.     Luxuriance  of  style  and  language  was 
scarcely  ever  carried  further  than  it  was  in  this  age, 
and  never  was  the  talent  of  empty  declamation 
more  in  vogue  or  better  paid.     Both  the  name  and 
the  profession  of  a  Sophist  were  again  in  repute. 
The  rhetoricians,  like  princes,  prided  themselves  on 
the  number  of  their  followers :  they  were  the  inti- 
mate associates   of   the   emperors  and   the    most 
eminent  personages.      Under    such   distinguished 
patronage  the  profession  flourished  of  course,  and, 
however  trivial  its  end,  was  the  object  of  general 
and  lively  pursuit,  and  elegance  of  styk  became  a 
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paramount  object  even  with  philosophical  writers, 
to  which  all  other  literary  excellence  was  sacrificed. 
From  this  date  good  sense  becomes  rarer  and  rarer 
among  the  learned.  At  last  even  this  faculty  of 
playing  with  words  was  lost,  and  nothing  remained 
but  a  faint  remembrance  of  the  ancient  fulness  and 
force  of  the  language. 

This  revival  of  Grecian  literature  in  Athens  and 
Rome  was  accompanied  by  a  phenomenon  which,  in 
the  history  of  philosophy,  will  on  more  than  one 
occasion  demand  our  attention;  and  this  is  the 
influence  which  Oriental  views,  ideas^  and  pursuits 
exercised  on  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  This  influ- 
ence did  not,  undoubtedly,  first  begin  in  the  reigns  of 
Trajan  and  Hadrian,  its  origin  is  of  a  much  earlier 
date ;  but  it  was  at  this  date  only  that  it  was  first 
sensibly  experienced  at  Rome,  from  whence  it 
materially  afiected  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the 
whole  civilized  world.  Its  first  rise  was  contempo- 
raneous with  the  earliest  symptoms  of  decay  of  the 
purely  Greek  character ;  when,  sensible  of  its  grow- 
ing weakness,  it  sought  to  supply  by  external  aids 
its  loss  of  intrinsic  vigour.  For  thus  it  ever  is: 
those  whom  the  present  satisfies  not,  and  are  yet 
devoid  of  a  good  courage  to  set  their  hopes  on  the 
future,  invariably  look  to  the  past  for  the  better  and 
the  more  beautiful.  Such  dreams  have  at  all  times 
been  rife.  But  there  is  still  a  wide  step  between 
such  dreams  and  the  point  at  which  the  mind, 
abandoning  itself  to  its  longing  for  the  realization 
of  such  ideal  excellence^  hopes  to  find  it  in  the  past 
or  even  the  existing  history  of  a  foreign  people. 
Such  a  hope  can  never  be  seriously  entertained  by 
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such  as  have  any  sense  of  a  progressive  energy  in 
their  own  nation  We  formerly  saw  even  disciples 
of  Socrates  fondly  dilating  upon  the  existence  of  a 
better  state  of  things  in  the  early  ages  of  a  foreign 
world,  which  they  zealously  depicted  as  a  model  to  the 
Greeks,  both  of  life  and  conduct.  When,  therefore, 
the  great  part  of  Asia  had  been  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  Greece,  a  pretty  general  disposition 
was  evinced  to  place  in  these  remote  countries, 
which  as  yet  the  Greeks  had  scarcely  explored,  the 
existence  of  the  best  of  men,  whom  they  loved  to 
adorn  with  all  that  they  themselves  deemed  most 
estimable  and  precious  in  humanity.  Or  at  least 
they  pretended  to  discover  a  profound  wisdom  in 
the  earlier  times  of  the  conquered  people.  And 
thus  an  opinion  soon  spread  of  the  profound  philo- 
sophy of  the  Indians,  and  of  the  holiness  of  their 
lives.  The  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  of  the  magi, 
and  of  the  Phoenician  priests  and  the  Jews,  soon 
became  famous.  A  hope  was  generally  entertained 
tha^t  these  people  might  furnish  the  solution  of  the 
greatest  mysteries,  and  arts  imparted  by  them  by 
which  the  gods  might  be  appeased,  and  nature 
herself  brought  under  subjection  to  man.  A  more 
extensive  acquaintance  with  these  nations  naturally 
tended  to  repress  this  highly  wrought  and  extrava- 
gant opinion;  nevertheless  a  germ  of  it,  whose  root 
was  deeper,  still  survived  the  shock  of  disappoint- 
ment. 

The  growing  intercourse  of  the  Greeks  and  Ori- 
entals was  not  without  considerable  influence  on 
the  character  of  both.  The  Greeks,  who  ruled  by 
superiority  of  arms  as  well  as  civilization,  diffused 
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their  language  over  a  great  part  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  in  many  places,  indeed,  the  use  of  it  quickly 
superseded  the  vernacular  tongue.  With  the  lan- 
guage of  Greece,  the  nations  of  the  East  received 
also,  in  some  degree,  her  scientific  enlightenment. 
However  proud  they  were  of  their  own  ancient 
science,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  them  to  despise 
that  of  Greece.  They  possessed  a  natural  taste  for 
science,  however  limited  it  may  have  been ;  and  a 
desire  to  promote  its  further  development,  led  them 
to  consult  Grecian  teachers.  But  while  they  laboured 
to  acquire  this  science,  they  made  it  their  own,  by 
introducing  into  it  their  own  sentiments  and  ideas ; 
they  formed  of  it  a  mixed  Greek- Oriental  doctrine. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  assume — for  the  obscurity  of 
the  matter  precludes  all  precision  and  certainty — 
that  such  combinations  of  Greek  science  and  Orien- 
tal ideas  were  even  composed  in  the  languages  of 
the  East.  From  these  compositions,  much  which 
had  previously  been  exploded,  found  its  way  again 
into  the  literature  of  Greece.  Now,  if  the  Orientals 
thus  acquired  a  wide  enlargement  of  their  mental 
consciousness^  they  were  far  from  being  on  their 
part  incapable  of  stimulating  the  Greek  mind.  At 
an  early  period  of  our  labours  we  remarked,  that  the 
religion  of  Greece,  as  it  fell  more  and  more  within 
the  domain  of  art,  was  gradually  stripped  of  its 
significancy;  that  consequently  a  collision  ensued 
between  the  religious  conceptions  and  the  scientific 
ideas  of  this  people.  All  subsequent  efforts  to 
reconcile  them,  when  the  pressure  of  the  times  had 
revived  a  sense  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
religion,  failed  of  producing  any  satisfactory  result; 
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because,  in  fact,  the  loss  of  the  primary  significancy 
of  the  religious  rites  and  symbols  was  ill  supplied 
by  an  arbitrary  one.  At  the  time  when  Greece  came 
into  closer  contact  with  the  East,  a  very  general 
desire  existed  for  some  form  of  worship  which  might 
serve  as  an  adequate  expression  for  this  reviving 
sense  of  religion,  and  the  rites  of  the  East  appeared 
in  every  respect  calculated  to  satisfy  this  want. 
Accordingly,  we  find  the  Greeks  insensibly  adopting 
more  and  more  of  the  public  and  mysterious  rites 
of  the  East,  entering  warmly  into  the  examination 
of  its  religious  traditions,  and  comparing  them  with 
their  own,  which  thereby  acquired  a  more  profound 
and  pregnant  meaning.  It  was  natural  that  such  a 
proceeding  should  lead  to  the  introduction  of  a 
great  mass  of  superstition,  which  at  first  spread 
obscurely,  and  among  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people.  Upon  philosophy,  this  Oriental  movement 
was  without  effect  before  the  rise  of  the  neo-Pytha- 
goreans.  On  this  point,  unfortunately,  our  infor- 
mation is  far  from  satisfactory.  It  was  only  under 
the  first  emperors  that  they  first  attained  to  any 
great  public  consideration,  which,  however,  was  as 
yet  confined  to  a  few  isolated  phenomena,  to  which 
the  Roman  character  was  directly  opposed.  Among 
the  earliest  of  the  more  distinguished  Greek  writers 
by  whom  this  tendency  is  clearly  and  openly  evinced, 
Plutarch  is  especially  to  be  mentioned.  From  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  it  spread  rapidly  and  widely.  It 
showed  itself  in  the  deification  of  highly  gifted 
individuals,  who  were  venerated  as  founders  of  a 
holy  and  virtuous  life>  in  the  confusion  of  all  re- 
ligious forms,   and  the  longing  after  a   mystical 
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union  with  the  divine,  which  was  pretended  might 
be  attained  to,  partly  by  abstinence,  and  partly  by 
empty  and  fanciful  ceremonies,  in  comparison  with 
which  all  the  duties  of  active  life  were  more  or  less 
neglected,  and  even  looked  upon  as  unholy  and 
defiling.  It  is  manifest  that  these  phenomena  had 
their  source  in  that  deeply  religious  feeling  which, 
while  it  led  many  to  embrace  Christianity,  furnished 
ample  food  for  the  grossest  superstition  in  those  for 
whom  the  meek  and  humble  spirit  of  Christianity 
had  no  charms.  The  culminating  point  and  extreme 
result  of  this  tendency  was  the  opinion,  which  after 
the  final  triumph  of  Christianity  was  very  generally 
diffused  among  its  opponents,  that  in  the  central 
and  less  accessible  parts  of  Asia,  that  life  of  sanctity 
and  community  of  god-fearing  sages,  which  ought 
to  be  the  dearest  object  of  man's  wishes,  was  to  be 
found. 

In  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  literature  and  his- 
tory of  these  times,  we  have  chiefly  given  the  darker 
side  of  the  picture;  but  at  the  same  time  we  have 
indicated  some  of  its  brighter  and  more  cheering 
spots.  It  is  now,  however,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  taken  as  a  whole,  that  its  more  cheerful 
objects  are  driven  into  the  back  ground.  For  the 
source  of  the  prevailing  corruption  was  the  result 
of  the  decay  of  the  true  Greek  spirit,  or  its  combi- 
nation with  the  peculiarities  of  the  national  charac- 
ter, and  consequently  must  on  the  whole  have  had 
an  unfavourable  effect  upon  the  older  philosophy, 
which  we  have  learned  to  regard  as  a  pure  creation 
of  Greek  intellect.  Nevertheless,  we  find  it  neces- 
sary to  take  a  more  particular  notice  of  the  better 
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aspect  of  this  age,  both  because  it  was  not  wholly 
without  influence  on  philosophy,  and  also  because  it 
is  our  duty  to  point  in  what  way  this  period  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  humanity. 

To  present  distinctly  to  the  reader  the  unqualified 
antagonism  between  good  and  evil  which  necessarily 
marks  this  period  from  all  others,  we  have  only  to 
consider,  that,  in  reference  to  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  man,  it  represents  the  termination  of  that 
authority  which  Greek  science  and  art  had  for  a 
long  while  maintained  in  directing  the  progress  of 
human  civilization.  With  the  overthrow  of  this 
authority,  much  which  had  previously  worked  bene- 
ficially on  humanity  was  naturally  destroyed ;  and, 
before  a  new  regulative  principle  could  be  esta- 
blished from  out  of  the  elements  into  which  it  was 
dissolved,  the  course  of  things  was  necessarily 
marked  by  fluctuation  and  uncertainty.  To  the 
Greeks  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  and  the 
elements  of  nearly  all  the  sciences  and  arts  which 
even  now  are  deemed  worthy  of  an  enlightened 
attention ;  and  even  what  they  did  not  themselves 
invent,  that  by  a  happy  quickness  of  apprehension 
they  wisely  appropriated  and  improved  upon. 
Their  intellectual  supremacy  long  survived  the 
decline  of  their  political  ascendancy,  and  the  people 
of  Rome  and  of  the  East  were  but  the  instruments 
by  which  the  learning  and  intelligence  of  Greece 
were  more  widely  diftused.  Upon  the  dissolution 
of  this  intellectual  empire,  a  dark  and  disturbing  ele- 
ment was  united  with  the  earlier  science  and  en- 
lightenment, in  order  that  a  new  essence  might  form 
itself  out  of  the  combination.     This  is  the  process 
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which  we  are  to  observe  in  the  present  period  of  our 
history.  Now  the  alloy  which  principally  corrupted 
the  purity  of  Grecian  civilization,  was  derived  partly 
from  the  Roman,  partly  from  the  Oriental  character. 
In  order,  therefore,  rightly  to  understand  the  course 
of  events,  it  will  be  expedient  to  determine  what 
elements  of  this  mixture  were  supplied  by  the  East, 
and  what  by  Home;  and  how  far  they  furnished, 
either  respectively  or  in  common,  the  seeds  of  a  new 
development. 

Favoured  by  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  age, 
the  East  furnished  a  new  stimulus  to  the  religious 
feeling ;  while  Rome,  with  its  vast  political  eflForts, 
added  grandeur  and  dignity  to  the  pursuits  of  life. 
Both  furnished  a  valuable  accession  to  the  objects 
of  human  interest,  but  their  proper  effects  were 
greatly  impeded  and  marred  by  existing  circum- 
stances, which  also  prevented  their  true  importance' 
being  fiiUy  perceived  at  the  time.  For  an  attempt 
was  made  to  combine  them  with  the  Grecian  cha- 
racter, which  was  thus  submitted  to  directly  opposite 
actions;  at  once  an  immature  fermentation  was  pro- 
duced, which  dissolved  every  peculiarity  of  national 
character.  Hence  the  subversion  of  independent  po- 
litical communities,  and  the  decay  of  national  spirit, 
which  forms  so  striking  a  feature  in  the  political 
history  of  this  period.  Out  of  this  medley  of  nations, 
which  were  held  together  by  no  other  principle  of 
union  than  a  common  subjection  to  an  absolute 
power,  the  peculiarities  of  new  nations  were  sub- 
sequently to  evolve  a  new  nationality  and  a  new 
state.  Hence  too  it  was  that  the  body  of  laws,  which 
it  is  the  glory  of  the  Roman  mind  to  have  put  forth 
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in  this  period,  and  by  which  it  conferred  a  lasting 
and  important  benefit  on  mankind,  is  not  a  new 
code  or  more  perfect  revision  of  public  rights,  but 
merely  a  systematic  exposition  and  a  scientific 
grounding  of  the  rights  of  individuals.  At  the 
same  time,  the  revival  of  religious  feeling,  which 
commenced  from  the  East,  prepared  the  way  for  a 
profounder  and  a  purer  religion.  It  would  be  as 
foolish  as  useless  to  deny  that  the  difiusion  of  Chris- 
tianity was  greatly  favoured  by  the  whole  direction 
which  the  East  had  given  to  the  opinion  of  this  age, 
and  particularly  by  that  sense  of  religion  which  the 
Oriental  creeds  had  tended  to  revive  in  the  minds  of 
Greeks  and  Romans,  which,  although  it  showed 
itself  unquestionably  in  many  objectionable  forms, 
nevertheless  needed  nothing  more  than  a  right 
apprehension  of  itself,  and  of  the  requisitions  of 
man's  nature  in  which  it  is  founded,  in  order  to  lead 
immediately  to  the  adoption  of  Christianity.  The 
very  circumstance  which  constitutes  the  weakness 
of  this  age  must  also  have  been  subservient  to  this 
end.  So  long  as  the  Greek  and  Roman  characters 
retained  their  strong  political  bias,  it  was  impossible 
to  gain  them  over  to  a  religion  which  acknowledged 
no  country,  and  which,  simply  because  it  was  an 
alien  and  exclusive,  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
despised  by  the  patriotic  Greek  and  Roman.  Chris- 
tianity, which  was  destined  to  be  the  faith  of  all 
nations,  could  not  diffuse  itself  in  its  full  energy 
until  all  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  ancient 
races  had  passed  away,  and  thereby  the  influence 
of  the  political  element  which,  if  it  did  not  consti- 
tute the  essence  of  the  olden  religions  is  distinctly 
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traceable  in  them,  had  been  entirely  abrogated.  In 
general  terms,  we  may  regard  it  as  the  proper 
mission  of  this  age  to  prepare  the  world  for  the 
reception  and  division  of  Christianity. 

But  it  is  clear  that  this  mission  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  without  the  co-operation  of  a 
circumstance,  which  we  have  already  slightly 
alluded  to — the  rise  and  formation  of  new  nations. 
We  shall  here  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  political 
life  of  a  people  must  have  its  historical  basis ;  that 
a  community,  in  short,  cannot  become  a  nation 
except  by  the  inheritance  of  an  earlier  age,  of  com- 
mon traditions,  a  common  country^  and  a  common 
language,  and  that  so  long  only  can  it  be  truly  said 
to  live  and  flourish  as  this  common  inheritance  is 
livingly  propagated.  Now  how  would  it  have  been 
possible  to  reconcile  Christianity  with  this  inheri*- 
tance  of  the  olden  nations  ?  Ancient  traditions,  the 
memory  of  ancient  deeds,  and  of  ancestors  who  had 
thrown  such  glory  and  such  authority  upon  their 
descendants,  drew  the  minds  of  men  in  one  direction ; 
while  Christianity  with  its  precepts  and  injunc- 
tions called  them  to  another.  With  the  growing 
authority  of  Christianity,  therefore,  ancient  political 
associations  became  weaker;  or  rather  they  had 
previously  been  entirely  abrogated,  in  order  that 
Christianity  might  spread.  On  this  account,  per- 
haps, a  certain  opposition  to  the  Christian  doctrine 
may  have  grown  up  in  that  movement  of  religious 
ideas  which  the  East  had  awakened,  having  for  its 
object  the  protection  of  the  olden  spirit  of  nationality 
against  the  influence  of  the  new  religion.  This, 
however,  was  a  reaction  not  so  much  against  the 
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sentiments  of  Christianity,  as  against  the  destructive 
force  which  it  involuntarily  brought  to  bear  against 
the  olden  feeling  of  citizenship.  But  its  efforts  were 
vain,  for  the  political  spirit  of  the  ancient  nations 
had  become  corrupt  and  had  lost  all  its  purifying 
force,  being  dissolved  into  a  mere  collection  of 
heterogeneous  elements ;  since,  in  truth,  no  national 
peculiarity  can  long  stand  against  the  advance  of 
catholic  humanity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
peculiarities  of  national  character  are  a  in  certain 
degree  indispensable  to  the  orderly  advancement  of 
humanity ;  since  it  is  a  necessary  condition  of  its 
progress,  that  it  maintain  the  bequests  of  olden  times 
among  its  especial  treasures.  Out  of  the  olden 
nations,  thefefore,  new  ones  were  to  be  formed,  which 
should  receive  the  patrimony  of  antiquity,  without, 
however,  adopting  it  as  radically  their  own ;  in 
order  that,  on  the  one  hand,  whatever  was  recon- 
cilable with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  might  be  pre- 
served, and,  on  the  other,  whatever  was  hostile  to  it 
rejected. 

Now  we  know  that  these  new  nations  were 
formed  by  the  irruption  of  the  German  races  into 
the  western  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  This 
event  has  consequently  been  taken  to  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world.  But,  in  truth, 
this  phenomenon  was  merely  a  continuance,  on  a 
larger  scale,  of  earlier  proceedings.  For  had  not 
German  soldiers  been  admitted  long  previously  into 
the  armies  of  Rome  ?  Had  they  not  often  played 
the  despot  over  the  tottering  empire?  Were  not 
emperors  taken  from  their  ranks  ?  That  fusion  of 
nations  which  was  effected  by  the  migration  of  the 
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German  races  had  long  been  going  on  in  quiet; 
and,  first  introduced  on  private  life,  subsequently 
became  undeniable  in  the  public.     The  irruption  of 
the  northern  races  did  but  give  a  more  decided 
character  to  this  fusion,  and  carry  it  on  on  a  larger 
scale.     It   removed   all   doubt  that  the   Teutonic 
element  was  to  form  its  ruling  element  and  source  of 
vigour ;  but  at  the  same  time  made  it  equally  unde- 
niable  that   the   laws   and   enlightenment   of  the 
already  half  changed  Roman,  and  that  Christianity 
also,  should  exercise  a  decided  influence  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  national  characters.   Accordingly^ 
we  beh'eve  we  were  not  going  too  far,  when  we 
asserted  that  the  character  of  the  new  nations  was 
formed  out  of  the  Roman  political  character,  and 
when  we  regard  this  result  as  the  peculiar  mission 
of  the  period  now  under  consideration.     Even  the 
Germans,  who  remained  in  their  ancient  seats  on  the 
southern  and  western    boundaries  of  the  empire, 
came  into  manifold  contact  with  the  Romans,  and 
were  unable  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  course 
of  civilization  on  which  their  emigrated  brethren 
had  entered. 

Such  was  the  essential  problem  of  this  period  of 
humanity.  It  was  for  the  most  part  remote  from 
science,  and  therefore  it  was  only  in  very  subordi- 
nate matters  that  it  could  avail  itself  of  the  scientific 
element  of  human  nature.  Still  we  dare  not  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  these  times  were  wholly  unfruit- 
ful for  science,  only  that  the  scientific  fruits  which 
they  brought  to  maturity  were  rare ;  and  that, 
agreeably  to  the  character  of  the  age,  even  these 
were  not   cultivated    independently   and   for  their 
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own  sakes,  but  in  subservience  to  the  purposes  of 
active  or  of  religious  life.  As  early,  real  develop- 
ments of  reason  must  exercise  a  favourable  influence 
on  science,  so  those  which  were  pursued  in  this  age 
were  not  without  beneficial  effects  upon  science, 
and  therefore  upon  philosophy  also.  If  in  philoso- 
phy it  would  be  sufficient  to  look  to  detached 
thoughts  alone,  then,  indeed,  we  might  justly  affirm, 
that  more  philosophy  was  contained  in  the  New 
Testament,  than  in  all  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  altogether.  But  as  the  pregnant  ideas 
which  the  New  Testament  contains  are  not  given 
in  a  scientific,  i.  e.  philosophical  form,  they  can 
only  be  regarded  as  the  germs  out  of  which  later 
philosophical  views  were  evolved. 

But  with  the  development  of  these  germs,  we 
have  not  at  present  to  do.  Our  proper  task,  as 
immediately  connected  with  our  previous  labours, 
is  to  paint  the  decline  of  ancient  philosophy.  The 
development  of  the  new,  which  took  its  form  from 
Christianity,  notwithstanding  that  it  proceeded 
almost  contemporaneously  with  the  decay  of  the 
old,  must  be  reserved  to  a  special  exposition.  To 
the  expediency  of  this  course  we  previously  alluded, 
when  we  were  treating  of  the  division  of  the  history  of 
philosophy  into  the  old  and  the  new.  The  course 
of  our  history  will  confirm  what  we  there  intimated, 
that  the  times  to  which  the  close  of  the  one  and  the 
opening  of  the  other  belong,  had  a  double  literature, 
a  double  culture,  and  also  a  double  philosophy,  of 
which  the  histories  require  to  be  discussed  sepa- 
rately. We  shall  find  that  the  old  literature  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  however  ready  it  may  have 
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been  to  adopt  new  and  discordant  elements  from 
the  East,  at  first  took  scarcely  any  notice  of  the 
sentiments  and  ideas  of  Christianity;  and  that 
afterwards,  proud  of  its  antiquity,  of  the  splendour 
wherewith  an  occasional  glimmer  of  the  light  of 
antiquity  seemed  to  invest  it,  looked  down  upon 
its  unshowy  rival ;  but  that  at  last,  when  it  could  no 
longer  deny  the  power  and  constraining  influence 
which  it  had  upon  the  minds  of  men,  it  scorned  to  be 
taught  by  it,  and  therefore  adhered  the  more  closely 
and  anxiously  to  the  lifeless  remains  of  antiquity ; 
and,  when  all  these  were  vain  to  help  it,  plunged 
into  despair.  In  the  same  manner,  therefore,  that 
this  ancient  literature  and  philosophy  held  them- 
selves studiously  apart  from  the  Christian,  we  feel 
ourselves  obliged  to  keep  their  histories  separate,  if 
we  would  render  their  opinions,  views,  and  spirit, 
respectively  intelligible. 

This  period  of  the  history  of  ancient  philosophy, 
as  it  is  the  longest  in  duration,  so  it  is  the  poorest 
in  solid  and  lasting  results.  This  intellectual 
poverty  crawled  on  through  six  centuries.  The 
long  duration  of  its  agony,  undoubtedly  affords 
proof  of  the  tenacity  of  life  possessed  by  a  nation- 
ality independently  evolved.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  must  admit,  that  many  concurrent  circum- 
stances helped  to  support  the  vitality  of  the  slowly 
sinking  philosophy  of  Greece.  Even  were  it  to  be 
sustained  merely  as  a  matter  of  tradition,  it  must 
have  an  occupation,  and  some  vital  interest  must 
attach  itself  to  it :  for  even  a  tradition  cannot  main- 
tain itself  in  a  perfectly  dead  form ;  it  must  connect 
itself  with  something  endued  with  life,  from  which 
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it  may  receive  its  support  and  aliment^     Now  in 
the  case  of  Grecian  philosophy,  this  interest  was 
furnished  by  its  relation  to  the  East  and  the  Roman 
world.     These  two  relations  led  to  the  diffusion  of 
philosophical  doctrines  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
then  civilized  world.     Greece,  small  in  extent,  sent 
its  teachers  over  the  vast  regions  of  Asia  Minor, 
Syria  and  Egypt,  and  even  to  the  very  confines  of 
India ;  Rome,  from  whence  the  scholars  of  Greece, 
men  as  it  were  domesticated  in  its  doctrine,  were 
disseminated  over  the  whole  of  western  Europe  and 
the  Roman  province  of  Africa.     In  the  East,  where 
Grecian  kingdoms  and  colonies  flourished,  so  as 
either  to  suppress  everything  like  national  senti- 
ment, or  to  transmit  it  into  a  species  of  Grecian,  the 
nature  of  things  imposed  upon  philosophy  a  neces- 
sary task.     With  the  other  civilizing  means  of  the 
Greek  schools,  it  must  contribute  its  part  to  the 
completion  of  this  rapidly  advancing  change.     In 
the  West,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  mighty 
rulers  of  the  world,  eagerly  thronged  the  assemblies 
of  Grecian  philosophers,  as   Alexander  the  Great 
formerly  did,  received  them  into  their  confidence, 
and    made    them     presents    from    the    spoil    of 
nations,  ambition,  and  every   other  passion,  must 
have  been  stimulated  by  the  keenest  spur  to  master 
a  science  deemed  worthy  of  such  enviable  distinc- 
tion.    But  how  wide  a  departure  is  this  from  the 
natural  source  of  philosophy  !    It  was  no  longer  the 
love  and  inclination  for  science,  which  led  men  to 
cultivate  it ;  and  it  was  only  sustained  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  necessary  continuance  of  the  schools, 
and  on  the  other,  by  the  pursuit  of  those  outward 
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advantages  which  were  to  be  attained  by  its  instru- 
mentality. Such  inducements  were  required  by 
the  Greeks,  who,  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  were  already 
described  as  a  cunning,  conceited,  and  worthless 
race.^ 

If,  now,  in  this  respect,  the  influence  of  Rome 
and  of  the  East  upon  philosophy  must  in  some 
measure  be  estimated  as  equal,  they  nevertheless 
respectively  introduced  into  philosophy  a  very  dif- 
ferent character.  Not  only  had  the  Romans  nothing 
of  scientific  development  to  impart  to  the  Greeks, 
but  their  very  character  was  little  calculated  to 
furnish  them  with  any  powerful  stimulus  to  further 
researches,  or  new  ideas  in  philosophy.  The  gene- 
ral pursuits  of  the  Romans  kept  them  far  from  the 
domain  of  speculation,  which  it  is  the  highest  pro- 
blem of  philosophy  to  explore.  Their  desire,  how- 
ever, to  establish  a  legal  organization  of  civil  life, 
did,  undoubtedly,  exercise  some  influence  on  par- 
ticular questions  of  morals.  And  in  this  respect, 
indeed,  the  Romans  were  more  nearly  related 
to  the  Greeks  than  the  Orientals ;  for,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  the  later  Stoics  had  diligently 
entered  upon  this  topic,  so  that  at  most  we  can 
only  allow  that,  owing  to  the  predilection  of  the 
Romans  for  the  practical  questions  of  civil  life,  phi- 
losophical inquiry  was  directed  more  exclusively  to 
the  details  of  Ethics  than  had  ever  before  been  the 
case.  But  if  the  Roman  mind  was  incapable  of  fur- 
nishing the  Greeks  with  any  pregnant  element  of 
philosophical  development,  it  nevertheless  greatly 
modified  the  form  of  philosophy  as  conveyed  by  the 

^  See,  for  instance,  Cic«  ad  Quint,  fr.  I.  2,  2. 
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Greeks  to  their  Roman  disciples.     Under  this  influ- 
ence it  gradually  formed  itself  into  a  fixed  tradition, 
and  now,  for  the  first  time,  became  completely  a 
formal  doctrine  of  the  schools ;  instead  of,  what  it 
previously  was,  a  vital  movement  of  intelligence. 
Undoubtedly,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  old 
creative  energy  had  been   gradually  declining  in 
the   philosophical  schools,  nevertheless  there  still 
existed  in  them  a  certain  activity,  which  was  able  to 
introduce  a  new  cast  of  ideas  into  the  old  form  of 
doctrine.     This  is  true  of  all  the  chief  schools  of 
philosophy;  the  only  school  to  which  it  does  not 
apply,  is  the  spurious  philosophy  of  the  Epicureans, 
which,  from  its  very  commencement,  adhered  strictly 
to  the  old.      Thus  even  among  the  Peripatetics, 
down  to  the  time  of  Cratippus,  we  find  a  change  of 
formulae,  which   seems  to  indicate,   in  a  certain 
degree,  a  change  of  view  and  a  degree  of  activity, 
however  weak,  in  moral  treatises;  while  the  Old 
Academy  transplanted  itself  into  the  New,  under  ever 
varying  forms,  while  the  development  of  the  Stoical 
schools  may  be  distinctly  traced  down  to  the  times 
of  Cicero.     But  under  the  influence  of  the  Romans, 
this  gradually  ceased  to  be  the  case.   If  the  Romans 
came  to  learn  of  the  Greeks,  it  was  not  the  Greeks 
then   living,   a   race   deeply   despised,   that   they 
venerated  as  models.     But  it  was  by  the  ornaments 
of  an  olden  time,  whose  transmitted  labours  were 
the  pride  of  the  existing  scholars  of  Greece,  that 
the  Romans  sought  to  be  instructed.     This  desire 
naturally  led  the  philosophers  back  to  the  founders 
of  their  schools;  and  the  principal  object  now  with 
them  was,  not  so  much  to  invent  new,  as  to  re- 
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exhibit   the  old   in   its   purity,   and   as   much   as 
possible  to  make  it  their  own.     In  fact  the  present 
age  could  scarcely  set  itself  a  better  task.     Accord- 
ingly, the  chief  occupation  of  the  schools  now  was 
to  read  and  to  explain  the  works  of  the  older  philo- 
sophers;   philosophers  and   grammarians  rivalled 
each  other  in  disseminating  these  works,  in  sepa- 
rating the  spurious  from  the  genuine,  in  arranging 
them  in  the  order  best  suited  for  perusal,  and  in 
explaining  their  meaning.     In  this  way  the  works 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  in  particular,  became  subjects 
of  learned  investigation  in  the  Academic  and  Peripa- 
tetic schools.     In  the  Stoical  school  the  reputation 
of  its  first  three  founders  still  survived ;  but  a  more 
active  and  original  development  animated  this  than 
any  other  sect,  simply  because  the  severe  character 
of  their  ethical  speculations  accorded  well  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Romans  and  of  the  age  generally.     In 
this  kind  of  learned  labour  with  philosophy,  a  cer- 
tain general  sum  of  the  results,  which  the  several 
schools  might  claim  as  their  property,  was  esta- 
blished ;  these  leading  principles  were  learned  by 
the  students  as  a  brief  comprehensive  summary  of 
the  system  which  they  professed,  and  even  passed 
into  common  life  as  generally  received  opinions. 
Some  of  these  points,  indeed,  were  still  controverted," 
but  these  disputes  were  reserved  for  the  schools, 
where  they  were  agitated  as  exercises  of  ingenuity, 
and  for  a  display  of  superior  learning  or  judgment, 
rather  than  from  any  true  interest  in  the  inves- 
tigatioo.     When  the  doctrines  of  the  several  schools 
had    been    mutually  limited,    they,    undoubtedly, 
were  ever  ready  to   measure   their  strength   with 
IV.  n 
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each  other ;  but  they  soon  found  that  controversy 
could  lead  to  no  good  result,  and  the  conviction 
was  soon  established,  that  their  several  differences 
of  opinion  rested  ultimately  on  the  particular  view 
of  the  question  which  the  respective  schools  had 
adopted  once  for  all.  The  principles  of  a  doctrine 
were  no  longer  passed  under  examination  with  a 
view  of  attaining  thereby  to  a  further  development  of 
science:  but, in  philosophy,  as  in  politics, men  blindly 
followed  a  leader  and  adopted  a  particular  party. 

Naturally  enough  this  erudite  handling  of  philo- 
sophy sanctioned  and  gave  encouragement  to  the  pur- 
suit of  whatever  bore  the  stamp  of  age.  For  in  gene- 
ral erudition  willingly  remounts  to  the  bygone,  and 
among  the  Romans,  especially,  ever  since  the  fall  of 
the  republic,  a  predilection  for  the  past  was  almost 
universal.  Accordingly,  every  system  of  philoso- 
phy which  had  long  been  exploded,  now  reappeared 
on  the  scene.  The  principal  part  were,  it  is  true, 
still  played  by  the  four  leading  sects  which  even  in 
earlier  times  had  been  of  the  most  consideration : — 
the  Academy,  the  Lyceum,  the  Porch,  and  the  Gar- 
den, but  along  with  them  the  doctrines  of  the  Hera- 
clitics,  Pythagoreans,  Cynics,  and  Sceptics  were 
again  in  vogue.  Of  these,  the  latter  two  alone  call 
for  observation  in  the  present  place,  for  it  is  only  in 
a  few  isolated  points  that  the  revival  of  the  Hera- 
clitic  philosophy  is  discoverable;  and  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  neo-Py thagoreans,  it  was  derived 
from  its  connexion  with  the  impulses  of  Greek-Orien- 
tal philosophy.  The  revival  of  the  Cynical  doctrine, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  be  referred  to  that  prevail- 
ing disposition  of  the  age  which  favoured  the  spread 
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of  Stoicism ;  for,  as  we  formerly  found,  the  Stoical 
system  itself  contained  a  germ  of  Cynicism.  It 
was  the  practical  aspect  of  this  doctrine  that  formed 
its  principal  attraction,  and  which  was  in  a  great 
measure  called  forth  again  by  the  union  of  the  Roman 
character  with  Greek  philosophy;  nevertheless,  it 
did  not  meet  with  much  favour,  because  it  naturally 
was  offensive  to  the  refined  manners  of  the  nobles  of 
Rome.  But  Scepticism,  notwithstanding  its  repug- 
nancy to  the  Roman  character,  was  a  result  of  the 
form  which  philosophy,  as  modified  by  that  charac- 
ter, necessarily  assumed.  For  it  must  be  evident 
that  the  habit  which  we  have  lately  noticed  of 
regarding  the  philosophical  systems  of  the  several 
schools  as  so  many  independent  views  of  the  world 
and  of  life,  which  admitted  of  as  many  inter- 
pretations as  they  presented  different  points  of 
view,  naturally  favoured  the  introduction  of  a 
sceptical  habit  of  thought.  That  this  scepticism 
should  not  have  followed  the  forms  of  the  new 
Academy,  but  attached  itself,  in  preference,  to  the 
older  Scepticism  is  explicable,  partly  by  the  fact 
that  the  new  Academy  had  itself  undergone  a  modi- 
fication, either  by  going  back  in  some  measure  to 
Plato,  or  by  assuming  a  friendly  relation  with 
Stoicism,  and  partly  also  by  the  impossibility  almost 
of  the  new  Scepticism  attaching  itself  to  any  of  the 
four  schools  of  philosophy,  from  a  learned  com- 
parison of  whose  several  opinions  it  principally  took 
its  rise. 

Moreover,  it  scarcely  requires  to  be  observed,  that 
such  a  mere  learned  and  school-philosophy  as  was 
in  vogue  in  this  age,  should  almost  inevitably  be 
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attended  by  a  tendency  to  Eclecticism.  Even 
though,  from  a  sense  of  weakness,  all  attempts 
at  original  invention  may  have  been  abandoned; 
a  certain  freedom  of  judgment  which  shows  itself 
by  making  a  choice  from  among  several  already 
formed  views  may  still  survive.  According  to  the 
mental  habits  of  individuals,  this  choice  necessarily 
differs;  whenever  they  do  not  adopt  their  master 
and  his  opinions  from  mere  caprice  or  hazard,  it 
must  be  some  personal  inclination  which  leads  them 
to  join  a  particular  sect  Still  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  their  adhesion  is  altogether  unconditional; 
for  the  opinions  of  men  never  wholly  agree,  and  so 
man  gladly  avails  himself  of  a  compromise  by 
attaching  himself  in  one  particular,  or  perhaps  in 
all  important  points,  to  one  party ;  but  in  others  to 
another.  This  expedient  is  the  more  easy  whenever 
the  opinions  of  a  particular  school  are  adopted 
without  previous  examination,  and  adopted  there- 
fore without  a  thorough  conviction  of  their  validity. 
Now  it  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  a  selection  from 
many  existing  systems  that  their  scientific  enchain- 
ment be  dissolved,  and  thereby  a  loose  and  illogical 
method  of  proceeding  with  ideas,  introduced.  The 
probable  would  become  the  limit  of  inquiry;  but 
the  probable  appears  different  to  different  minds: 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  great  deference  is  shown  to 
general  opinion,  and  the  ideas  which  are  commonly 
received  and  passing  current  in  the  world.  This, 
perhaps,  constitutes  the  greatest  merit  of  the  Eclec- 
tical  system.  It  thereby  preserves,  in  some  degree, 
the  consciousness  of  what  the  general  reason  de- 
mands of  philosophy,  and  by  opposing  the  false 
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iDterpretations  of  an  unsatisfactory  philosophy, 
which  is  disposed  to  go  beyond  those  requisitions  of 
man's  nature  which  first  led  to  philosophy,  arrived  at 
a  certain  moderation  of  results  seldom  attained  even 
by  the  greatest  philosophers.  But,  in  all  this,  there 
was  no  sound  principle :  the  moderation  of  the 
Eclectics  had  its  source  in  weakness.  Anxious  to 
avoid  exaggeration,  it  feared  the  ultimate  conse* 
quences  to  which  a  one-sided  speculation,  or  a  partial 
apprehension  of  a  particular  principle,  necessarily 
led  when  fully  worked  out ;  but  it  sufiTered  the  one- 
sided view  and  the  partial  apprehension  to  remain, 
and  thus  nourished  the  enemy  within  its  own 
bosom.  Its  moderation  is  only  so  &r  worthy  of 
praise  as  it  transmits  to  future  times,  opinions 
calculated  to  awaken  philosophical  research.  Eclec- 
ticism seeks  to  reap  the  fruits  of  earlier  times  with- 
out toil  or  trouble  to  itself:  but  without  labour  there 
can  be  no  mental  progression. 

The  result,  therefore,  of  the  Roman  influence  on 
philosophy  was  a  fusion  of  different  doctrines,  which 
was  almost  inevitably  accompanied  by  an  opinion 
that  the  differences  of  the  schools,  especially  of  those 
which  were  in  some  degree  related  to  each  other, 
concerned  only  a  few  unessential  points,  and  might 
be  peaceably  adjusted.  Traces  of  such  an  opinion 
have  been  already  noticed  in  the  Stoical  school  and 
later  Academies.  But  such  an  attempt  at  accom- 
modation was  prevented  from  making  any  vital 
progress  by  the  course  which  the  Romo-Greek 
philosophy  had  taken.  For  as  this  was  reduced  to 
the  learned  occupation  with  the  works  of  the  olden 
philosophers,  in  which   the  Roman   taste  for  the 
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historical  was  not  without  its  influence  thereon,  it 
was  impossible  to  pass  so  easily  over  the  difference 
of  the  several  doctrines. 

On  the  other  hand^  the  direction  which  was 
given  to  philosophy  by  the  fusion  of  the  Greek  and 
Oriental  characters,  opened  a  far  wider  field  for  the 
disposition  to  combine  the  most  opposite  views,  and 
to  overlook  the  most  important  differences.  Where 
a  belief  could  exist  of  the  possibility  of  combining 
the  Grecian  with  the  Oriental,  there  assuredly  the 
faculty  of  distinguishing  must  have  been  very  weak. 
How  was  it  likely,  that  in  such  a  quarter,  any  effec- 
tual resistance  should  be  made  to  the  attempt  to  see 
all  in  every  doctrine?  Moreover,  the  attempt  was 
far  from  difficult  in  the  particular  domain  of  con- 
templation, which  was  at  this  time  the  favourite  ob- 
ject of  attention.  This,  we  know,  was  confined  to  the 
obscurest  matters  of  philosophy,  for  the  expression 
of  which  language  is  inadequate,  and  of  which  all 
perception  is  denied ;  which  are  accessible  only  to 
conjecture,  and  which  fetter  our  eyes  and  our 
thoughts,  simply  on  this  account,  because  our 
longings  for  them  t»^nscend  the  limits  of  cognition. 
Now,  in  the  old  philosophers,  nothing  was  to  be 
found  concerning  these  topics  beyond  slight  allu- 
sions conveyed  in  figurative  and  mythical  terms, 
and  designed  to  indicate  the  limits  of  actual  know- 
ledge; or  if  more  definite  opinions  were  occasionally 
advanced,  they  were  accompanied  by  an  indication 
that  these  were  not  to  be  understood  in  their  more 
obvious  sense.  In  short,  it  was  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  matter  so  treated  of  was  one  which  did 
not  admit  of  being  clearly  expressed,  which  there- 
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fore,  if  not  inaccessible  to  intelligence,  certainly 
could  not  be  reduced  to  any  precise  form  of  doc- 
trine. When,  however,  man  found  himself,  irre- 
sistibly attracted  to  this  domain  of  investigation, 
the  difficulty  was  sensibly  felt  of  finding  appro- 
priate expression  for  this  great  mystery,  in  order  to 
render  it  intelligible,  to  set  it  forth  in  its  true  im- 
portance, and  to  portray  it  as  an  object  of  venera- 
tion. In  this  constraining  desire  to  reduce  to 
language  the  mystery  of  the  divine,  and  its  relation 
to  man,  without  sacrificing  the  reverence  for  it  as 
something  inexpressible,  the  Orientals  had  recourse 
to  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  and  the  Greeks  to  the 
mystical  wisdom  of  the  East  Now  the  more  that 
men  felt  themselves,  in  this  pursuit,  constrained  to 
take  expressions  in  a  figurative  and  mythical  sense, 
the  more  would  it  be  found  that  a  free  interpretation 
might  be  given  to  the  olden  philosophies,  and  that  be- 
hind the  more  direct  intention  of  the  word,  a  deeper 
significancy  might  be  discovered.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  a  conclusion  must  have  greatly  favoured 
the  growing  opinion,  that  in  different  formulas  the 
same  sense  was  conveyed;  that  fundamentally  all, 
or  at  least  all  the  most  profound,  philosophies 
agreed  with  each  other :  and  especially  when  it  was 
seen  that  more  unanimity  was  to  be  found  among 
them  here,  on  the  utmost  limits  of  human  inquiry, 
than  in  those  investigations  which  were  directed  to 
the  manifold  phenomena  of  the  universe.  The  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  the  latter  points  might,  it  was 
believed,  be  overlooked  by  those  who  exclusively 
placed  the  essence  of  philosophy  in  the  unveiling  of 
the  divine  nature,  as  far  as  possible,  but  who  at  the 
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same  time  little  considered  how  closely  the  investi- 
gation of  mundane  things  is  connected  with  a 
knowledge  of  divine.  Accordingly,  they  concluded 
that  all  philosophy,  in  whatever  shape  it  might 
have  been  originally  conveyed,  ultimately  tended 
to  one  object,  that  which  the  most  ancient  sages 
had  sought  to  reveal,  and  which  alone  had  been 
acknowledged  as  truth,  alike  by  Greeks  and  Jews, 
by  Egyptians,  Priests,  Magi,  and  Gymuosophists; 
but  under  different  forms,  and  in  different  degrees 
of  purity.  Thus  there  was  effected  a  mixture  of  all 
religious  doctrines,  and  all  philosophical  systems, 
which  consequently  brought  about  the  loss  of  all 
rigour  and  distinctness  of  doctrine. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  this  direction  of  mind 
is,  a  bigoted  reverence  for  the  antiquated  in  religious 
doctrines,  rites,  and  ceremonies.  Indeed,  the  higher 
they  remounted  to  antiquity,  the  nearer  it  was  be- 
lieved they  approached  to  the  divine.  In  remotest 
antiquity  lay  the  origin  of  those  religious  senti- 
ments, out  of  which  all  the  ancient  religions  had 
sprung,  and  there  also,  consequently,  the  purest 
efforts  to  express  the  views  of  the  old  religion 
were  to  be  found.  So  long  as  a  new  religion  was 
not  adopted,  it  was  right  and  consistent  to  endeavour 
to  return  to  the  primary  sense  of  this  original.  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  that  thif^  direction  of  ideas, 
in  which  philosophical  and  religious  were  blended 
together,  should  also  lead  to  a  disposition  to  go 
back  to  the  doctrines  of  the  earliest  philosophers. 
Now,  it  is  easily  conceivable,  that  in  the  attempt  to 
reconcile  these  with  each  other,  and  to  make  them 
all  subservient  to  one  and  the  same  end,  a  very 
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arbitrary  method  of  interpretation  would  be  fol- 
lowed. But  the  credibility  of  the  freest  expo- 
sitions, both  to  their  authors  themselves,  and  to 
others,  was  greatly  augmented  by  the'opinion,  which 
was  daily  gaining  ground,  that  all  the  philosophical 
systems  of  Greece  flowed  from  an  older  source — 
the  teaching,  viz.  of  Oriental  sages,  whose  wisdom 
also  was  derived  from  a  common  centre  — a  revela- 
tion. To  follow  out  the  remotest  traces  of  this 
revelation,  which,  alas,  it  was  now  idle  to  attempt 
directly  to  exhibit,  and  to  give  them  again,  wherever 
it  was  possible,  in  their  original  purity,  and  to  repre- 
sent all  true  knowledge  of  the  divinity,  and  of  his 
relation  to  man  as  a  broken  ray  of  primitive  wis- 
dom, was  the  problem  which  philosophers  now  took 
in  hand  to  solve.  How  wide  a  field  was  here  opened 
to  conjectures,  which,  from  the  prevailing  weakness 
of  historical  criticism,  quickly  came  to  be  viewed  as 
well-founded  traditions  !  spurious,  supposititious 
works  of  every  kind  were  produced  in  support  of  this 
tendency ;  and  the  delusion  was  gradually  formed 
that  it  was  not  impossible  to  discover  one  common 
source  of  all  true  knowledge  among  men. 

If,  however,  this  knowledge  is  not  to  be  found  in 
its  full  purity  among  the  later  philosophers  and  in 
the  existing  generation,  yet  they  must  nevertheless 
possess  a  standard,  by  which  the  greater  or  less 
purity  of  different  doctrines  may  be  estimated. 
Now,  this  could  be  no  other  than  the  general  view 
of  the  age  concerning  that  which  ought  to  be  wor- 
shipped as  divine,  and  of  its  relations  to  the  world ; 
and  as  this  view  was  formed  out  of  a  religious 
necessity,  the  philosophical  systems  which  appeared 
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to  be  most  favourable  to  the  religious  element  of 
life,  would  consequently  be  regarded  as  the  trues 
expression  of  primal  wisdom.  In  this  spirit^  the 
Pythagorean  and  Platonic  systems  were  especially 
preferred ;  and  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  was  also 
accommodated  to  this  end.  The  Stoical,  on  the 
contrary,  although  much,  perhaps  the  principal 
part,  of  its  details,  was  borrowed  for  this  purpose, 
contained  many  things  which  eluded  every  attempt 
of  the  kind ;  its  Materialistic  view,  for  instance — its 
inexorable  fate — the  proud  confidence  of  the  sage  in 
his  own  wisdom ;  nevertheless,  even  from  this,  the 
endeavour  was  made  to  extract  a  germ  of  good. 
But  the  rigid  exclusiveness  of  the  Atomistic  theory 
was  the  least  capable  of  combining  with  the  other 
views  in  this  general  fusion  ;  nevertheless  we  occa- 
sionally find  the  poetic  apophthegms  of  Democritus, 
and  the  example  of  his  life,  adduced  as  testimonies 
to  the  truth.  Thus,  the  less  confidence  men  had  in 
the  energy  of  their  own  mind,  the  greater  was  their 
desire  to  accumulate  authorities  whose  value  was 
estimated  not  by  their  weight  respectively,  but  by 
their  number.  The  agreement  of  antiquity,  or 
rather  of  all  times,  all  nations,  and  all  sages,  was 
thought  to  constitute  a  tribunal,  from  which  there 
was  no  appeal.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  view 
of  divine  things,  and  of  their  relation  to  the  world 
which  was  found  in  the  Grseco-Oriental  philosophy, 
was  essentially  diflPerent  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
old  Grecian  philosophy,  but  that  it  was  in  perfect 
unison  with  the  circumstances  of  the  age.  In  the 
attempt  to  remount  to  the  primary  revelations  of 
God,  the  opinion  was  gradually  adopted,  that  the 
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revelation  of  divine  light,  which  illuminates  man 
and  the  whole  world,  shone  on  the  world  more 
brightly  in  the  early  ages,  but  that  it  was  gradually 
obscured  by  the  guilt  of  mankind.  The  very  ap- 
pearance of  the  present  state  of  things,  and  eveiy 
comparison  of  it  with  the  past,  into  which  it  was 
possible  for  man  to  enter,  seemingly  confirmed  this 
opinion.  Where  was  now  that  creative  vigour  of 
thought  which  had  produced  such  great  works,  and 
had  animated  so  many  patient  and  fruitful  re- 
searches ?  Every  individual  of  the  existing  age  was 
constrained  to  acknowledge  himself  a  disciple  of 
the  past.  To  such  a  degree  was  mind  asleep,  that 
men  could  not  conceive  that  others  could  ever  have 
been  inventive ;  it  was  merely  supposed  that  they 
had  possessed  better  traditions,  and  as  they  lived 
nearer  to  their  origin,  they  were  better  able  to  seize 
their  true  meaning.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that 
the  only  course  now  left  to  man,  was  to  remount 
from  the  better  known,  and  more  accessible,  but 
troubled  traditions  of  proximate  times,  to  the  ob- 
scurer but  more  pregnant  revelations  of  the  earliest 
ages,  and  by  the  necessary  intermediate  steps  to 
acquire,  as  far  as  possible,  a  right  understanding  of 
the  past.  This  procedure  led  to  the  view  that  the 
divine  can  only  be  revealed  to  man  by  a  decreasing 
series  of  revelations,  and  as  at  the  same  time  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  connect  every  thing  with  the 
divine,  the  idea  was  formed  that  to  proceed  through 
such  a  series  was  essential  to  the  nature  of  God. 
Accordingly,  it  was  thought  that  mankind  and  the 
world  are  only  mediately  in  connection  with  God, 
who  is  a  being  shut  out  from,  and  inaccessible  to. 
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man.  This  is  the  view  on  which  was  grounded  the 
theory  of  emanations,  which  was  generally  dif- 
fused in  the  period  we  are  now  treating  of,  but 
which  was  wholly  unknown  to  Grecian  antiquity ; 
a  view  which  arose  out  of  Oriental  modes  of  thought, 
and  harmonized  particularly  with  the  general  opin- 
ions of  the  day. 

To  the  mind  of  the  Greeks,  the  idea  of  an  active 
creation  appeared  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
idea  of  perfection  which  they  connected  with  that 
of  deity,  than  it  did  to  the  Orientals.  Accordingly, 
it  was  only  in  a  very  imperfect  form,  and  almost 
entirely  polemical,  that  the  former  could  evolve  the 
view  which  in  modern  times  has  been  designated  as 
the  theory  of  immanence ;  while  the  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  introduced  into  philosophy  the  view  which 
placed  the  supreme  excellence  of  life  in  an  absolute 
quietude  of  contemplation.  They  consequently 
would  be  the  first  to  moot  the  question  in  explicit 
terms,  whether  the  unrest  of  the  mundane  activity 
could  ever  be  evolved  out  of  the  rest  of  the  all-per- 
fect being.  And  of  this  question  they  would  natu- 
rally seek  to  find  such  a  solution,  as  making  the 
world  to  emanate  from  God  would  leave  him  un- 
changed in  his  essence,  and  represent  him  as  taking 
no  further  part  in  the  emanation  of  the  world  than 
permitting  it  to  proceed  out  of  himself.  These 
points,  in  short,  constitute  the  essence  of  the 
doctrine  of  emanations,  which  supposes  the  world 
to  emanate  from  God  without  any  intervention  of 
his  activity :  the  emanation  being  not  in  God,  but 
merely  in  some  other  entity.  In  what  manner  the 
further  idea    was   herewith  associated,   that  these 
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emanations  must  proceed  through  a  decreasing 
series  of  entities,  we  have  attempted  to  explain  from 
the  particular  ideas  which  were  prevalent  in  this 
age.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
its  source  in  a  sense  of  evil  predominating  in  the 
world,  and  in  a  belief  that  evil  has  not  its  origin  in 
the  divine  essence.  Thus,  in  fact,  a  question  was 
warmly  mooted^  which  previously  had  scarcely 
been  discussed.  The  question  of  the  origin  of  all 
things  in  God  was  brought  forward  in  a  more 
serious  and  definite  form  than  had  ever  before  been 
the  case. 

But  the  way  which,  in  this  feeling  of  predomi- 
nant evil  and  of  remoteness  from  God  and  his 
primary  revelation,  was  applied  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  requisitions  of  man's  nature  for  an  intimate 
union  with  the  Godhead,  was  essentially  different 
from  that  which  the  illustrious  Greeks  and  Romans 
had  believed  it  right  to  follow.  This  union  was  not 
to  be  attained  by  a  busy  and  active  life.  Activity 
in  political  affairs,  or  even  in  the  sphere  of  private 
duties,  was  no  longer  recommended  for  the  claims 
of  social  or  domestic  life,  and  stood  very  low  in  the 
estimate  of  the  Orientals,  and  also  of  the  Greeks 
who  had  adopted  Oriental  opinions.  A  higher  view 
of  political  interests  was  impossible  where  there 
was  no  field  for  the  active  prosecution  of  them  ;  and 
as  civil  pursuits  were  preferred  to  all  other  active 
duties  by  the  ancients^  their  estimate  of  external 
activity  in  general  naturally  fell  with  their  low 
opinion  of  the  former.  Moreover,  as  outward  nature 
is  the  necessary  sphere  of  active  life,  this  opinion 
was   further    strengthened   by   the   fact,   that   the 
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Orientals  looked  upon  matter  and  body  as  a  limita- 
tion of  spirit,  as  the  principle  of  impurity,  and  the 
source  of  evil.  By  a  due  consequence,  therefore,  it 
was  inferred  that  every  action  or  occupation  which 
had  to  do  with  the  outward  world,  incurred  the  risk 
of  pollution  by  its  contact  with  the  material.  Even 
Plato  had  formerly  asserted  that  the  elaboration  of 
the  external,  and  even  the  consideration  of  it,  is  a 
work  of  necessity  rather  than  of  beauty.  This  view 
probably  appeared  a  slighter  deviation  from  the 
opinion  of  classical  antiquity  and  the  older  Greek 
philosophers,  than  it  would  have  been  to  express  a 
contempt  for  the  method  of  scientific  reflection,  or 
even  to  take  a  low  estimate  of  its  importance.  For, 
occasionally,  no  doubt,  the  Greek  philosophers  did 
cast  an  unfavourable  eye  upon  the  admirers  of  the 
encyclic  sciences;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
most  eminent  of  them  were  not  indisposed  to  admit 
their  value  as  furnishing  a  true  intellectual  culture, 
and  as  forming  the  preparatory  step  to  philosophy. 
But  even  their  utility  in  this  respect  was  denied  by 
the  Orientals,  who  could  only  see  in  them  the 
negative  merit  of  withdrawing  the  mind  from  the 
corporeal :  they  lead  to  no  positive  good,  but  merely 
accustom  the  mind  to  abstain.  Now  this  abstinence 
is  properly  that  which,  as  the  right  road,  will  lead 
to  a  higher  intelligence,  and  the  reception  of  the 
true  revelation  of  the  Godhead,  i.  e.  as  far  as  pos- 
sible a  total  abstinence  from  all  pollution  of  mat- 
ter. The  highest  attainable  degree  of  abstinence 
from  sensual  pleasure,  and  of  mortification  of  the 
appetites,  and  purification  of  the  flesh,  was  re- 
garded as  the  only  means  of  attaining  to  happiness 
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and  wisdom.  It  was  hoped  that  as  soon  as  the  eye  and 
every  other  sense  were  closed  against  the  material 
world,  the  spiritual  vision  and  perception  would  be 
opened.  The  consequences  of  this  opinion  were  as 
pernicious  for  the  development  of  science,  as  for  prac- 
tical life.  While  man  withdrew  himself  from  the 
duties  of  life,  or,  at  most,  discharged  them  merely  as 
yielding  to  the  force  of  necessity,  in  order  to  hold  the 
higher  opinion  of  himself,  the  more  he  despised  them, 
the  sciences  which  were  connected  with  the  realities 
of  life  naturally  sunk  in  repute.  Hence  arose  a  dis- 
tinction between  that  which  in  science  is  subservient 
to  the  interests  of  life,  or  what  in  the  ordinary 
conceptions  of  it  must  be  steadily  maintained,  and 
that  which  recedes  from  it,  and,  on  the  other  hand^ 
looks  to  the  ideal  limits  of  all  science.  These  last 
elements  of  science,  constituting  what  in  modem 
times  have  been  called  the  transcendental,  which 
seek  to  examine  and  determine  the  ideas  of  God 
and  the  world,  were,  by  the  philosophers  of  whom 
we  have  now  to  speak,  separated  from  the  former 
with  a  view  to  apprehend  them  in  their  pure  and 
absolute  nature.  By  this  course  they  introduced  a 
schism  and  contradiction  into  science,  similar  to 
that  which  they  found  existing  in  the  world,  where 
good  and  evil,  matter  and  mind,  are  in  perpetual 
collision.  Even  this  might  have  been  endured  with 
patience,  if  they  had  not  gone  so  far  as  to  advise  us  to 
shut  the  eye  against  the  evil  principle,  and  to  tie  our 
hands  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  For  this  they  did 
when  they  sought  to  throw  aside  active  life,  which 
attacks  matter.  But  they  went  even  further,  when 
they  declared  all  the  occupation  with  the  sciences 
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which  are  connected  with  practical  life,  is  only 
allowable  so  far  as  they  are  means  of  withdraw- 
ing man  from  its  active  duties.  After  this,  it 
it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  in  the  ideas  and  con- 
ceptions of  these  men,  a  confusion  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  elements  prevails  throughout. 

But  while  they  dissuaded  man  from  the  sensible, 
and  considered  the  encyclic  sciences  merely  as  an 
instrument  of  withdrawing  the  mind  from  the  false, 
but  not  of  elevating  it  to  the  true,  by  what  means 
did  they  hope  to  attain  to  the  cognition  of  truth  ? 
For  this  purpose  they  confided,  as  we  said,  with  re- 
ligious reverence,  in  the  olden  traditions,  which  they 
attempted  to  trace,  step  by  step,  from  old  to  older ; 
and,  as  they  believed  that  they  could  draw  the  same 
spirit  from  them  all,  the  comparison  and  interpre- 
tation of  them  appeared  the  most  important  and 
profitable  task  that  man  could  undertake.  In  many 
minds  this  reverence  of  the  transmitted  letter  was 
not  exempt  from  superstition ;  for,  generally,  in  the 
times  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and  especially  in 
this  direction  of  mind,  great  stress  was  laid  upon 
the  secret  power  of  words  and  signs,  and  on  all 
such  mystical  arts  of  interpretation.  But  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  had  sincerely  devoted  themselves 
to  philosophy,  still  saw  that  to  understand  the  old 
traditions,  they  must  be  studied  in  a  right  spirit, 
and  that  ingenious  trifling  or  laborious  conceit, 
however  busy  with  the  outward  form,  which  would 
hear  words  and  see  signs  without  a  suspicion  of  their 
proper  sense,  could  never  lead  to  a  right  explication 
of  them.  They  required  that  man  should  go  with 
a  pure  heart  and  a  pious  faith,  with  zeal  and  with 
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intelligeDce,  to  consult  the  holy  oracles  of  philoso- 
phers and  prophets,  if  he  would  draw  from  them 
the  desired  profit.  To  satisfy  these  conditions^ 
a  total  withdrawal  from  the  sensible  world,  and  an 
exclusive  contemplation  of  the  pure  essence  of  mind 
or  reason,  were  held  indispensable.  Thus  was 
established  a  simplification  of  man's  essence  and 
the  object  of  contemplation ;  and  the  importance 
acknowledged  of  that  inward  meditation,  which 
the  Orientals  had  recommended  in  so  many  ways. 
In  this  attempt  to  isolate  himself  from  all  external 
objects,  man  wished  to  interrupt  the  natural  con- 
nection of  all  things,  in  order  to  set  himself  in  a 
more  elevated  position.  But  as  both  were  alike 
impossible,  the  natural  consequence  was  an  arbi- 
trary system  of  ideas,  which,  however,  when  ulti- 
mately analysed,  was  nothing  less  than  a  distorted 
image  of  the  true  connection  of  the  inner  and  outer 
worlds  as  reflected  by  the  broken  mirror  of  a 
personal  point  of  view.  Now,  that  no  true  science 
could  be  realised  by  such  a  method  is  easily  conceiv- 
able. The  false  and  deceitful  world,  whose  polluting 
contact  man  avoids,  was  itself  made  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  delusion  of  the  imagination,  an  abstract 
image  of  the  sinful  desires  in  which  mankind  were 
sunk,  the  guilty  source  of  which  man  preferred  to 
transfer  from  himself  to  the  outward  world.  The 
very  truth  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  these  errors, 
had  no  other  origin  than  the  sense  of  the  weakness, 
both  of  life  and  principle,  in  which  the  ancient  na- 
tions were  plunged,  and  the  desire  to  which  it  gave 
rise  for  the  formation  of  a  higher  and  more  ener- 
getic principle  of  life. 

IV.  E 
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Christianity,  as  we  previously  remarked,  was  des- 
tined to  form  and  to  animate  this  new  principle  for 
the  further  development  of  humanity.  To  prove 
this  assertion  at  large,  is  the  proper  province  of  a 
complete  history  of  humanity,  of  which  that  of  phi- 
losophy is  but  a  part.  But  a  general  proof  of  it  is 
furnished  by  the  simple  fact,  that  all  the  nations 
from  whom  the  advancement  of  modem  civilization 
proceeded,  were  shaped  by  the  Christian  religion, 
both  in  customs  and  institutions,  in  sentiments  and 
science :  and  the  history  of  philosophy  itself  con- 
tributes its  testimony  to  the  justness  of  the  asser- 
tion, since  it  shows  that  the  progress  of  modem 
philosophy  resulted  from  Christianity,  being  essen- 
tially designed  to  find  a  science  consonant  to 
Christian  sentiments  and  ideas.  However,  this 
result  of  the  history  of  philosophy  does  not  at  present 
lie  before  us,  and  it  is  only  in  the  consideration  of 
Christian  philosophy  that  it  can  be  gradually  illus- 
trated. But  even  in  the  phenomena  which  accom- 
panied the  close  of  ancient  philosophy,  with  which 
we  are  at  present  concerned,  we  discover  at  least  a 
preparation  for  the  Christian  character  of  thought, 
which  was  furnished  by  the  longing  after  something 
better  than  any  thing  that  could  be  found  in  the 
existing  state  of  intelligence.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  we  must  admit,  that  most  of  the  heathens  who 
felt  this  longing,  failed  to  seize  the  right  means  to 
satisfy  it ;  they  looked  for  good,  not  in  promises  of 
the  future,  but  in  the  realities  of  the  past,  in  which 
lay  the  glory  of  the  olden  nations.  Hence  their 
adhesion  to  olden  superstitions  and  idolatry;  their 
confidence   in   the   sufficiency  of  olden  rites  and 
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external  sacrifices  to  atone  for  sin  and  appease  the 
wrath  of  the  gods ;  hence,  too,  their  impotent  resist- 
ance to  the  new  sentiments  and  direction  of  mind, 
which  they  hoped  to  put  down  by  a  mixture  of 
philosophical  ideas  with  the  religious  aspirations  of 
antiquity.  Even  where  a  hope  was  indulged  of  a 
later  and  more  perfect  revelation,  it  was  entertained 
in  i^reement  with  ancient  ideas,  and  a  national 
revelation  was  looked  for,  which  was  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  restoration  of  the  olden  splendour 
and  renown  of  the  people.  The  old  philosophy, 
with  its  olden  sentiments  and  ideas,  had  not  as  yet 
learned  to  renounce  that  olden  spirit  of  nationality 
to  which  they  owed  their  origin  and  character. 

Nevertheless,  this  longing  was  itself  the  pre- 
paration of  Christianity.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  the  particular  development  of  philosophy, 
m  which  this  desire  expressed  itself,  was  more 
immediately  the  object  of  this  period  than  that  of 
the  GrsBCO-Romish  philosophy,  and  accordingly  its 
duration  was  the  longer.  In  its  disputes  with 
Christianity  the  olden  philosophy  became  purely 
heathenish,  and  yet  even  in  this  form  was  con- 
strained to  give  its  testimony  to  the  truth  and 
excellence  of  the  new  religion,  by  exhibiting  itself 
as  a  distorted  image  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
quickly  united  in  itself  all  the  philosophical  im- 
pulses which  the  close  of  the  olden  nations  revealed ; 
and,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
it  had  decidedly  assumed  the  superiority  over  all 
other  species  of  philosophy.  At  this  date  the  litera- 
ture of  Rome  was  sunk  in  greater  insignificance 
than  ever,   and  with   it  the  Grseco-Roman  philo- 
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sophy  had  naturally  declined.  As  the  Roman 
empire  gradually  lost  its  Roman  character,  the 
opinion,  that  the  bloom  of  nations  and  the  true 
revelation  were  to  be  found  only  in  remote  antiquity, 
gained  strength  and  support.  For  the  Romans,  so 
long  as  their  nationality  was  preserved,  would  natu- 
rally be  indisposed  towards  such  a  view,  since  the 
date  of  their  national  splendour  was  too  recent,  and 
the  narratives  of  its  rise  had  assumed  too  strictly 
an  historical  character  to  be  easily  adjusted  to  such 
mythical  sources.  All  the  energy  still  surviving  in 
the  olden  notions,  centred  all  its  efforts  at  self- 
defence  in  its  resistance  to  the  Christian  religion. 

Having  thus  indicated  at  length  the  nature  of 
those  circumstances,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
philosophical  activity  of  the  period  was  developed, 
the  suitable  division  of  our  subject  will  readily 
suggest  itself.  The  beginning  of  the  third  century 
A.D.  forms  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the  history  of  this 
period.  The  opposition  which  existed  between  the 
Grecian  and  Oriental  characters,  and  also  between 
the  several  philosophical  sects  of  Greece,  now  ceases 
almost  entirely.  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  Sceptics 
and  Cynics,  and  all  others,  by  whatever  names  they 
may  choose  to  be  called,  scarcely  evince  a  sign 
of  life.  The  Platonic  and  the  Aristotelian  philo- 
sophy alone  continues  in  repute,  being  treated,  for 
the  most  part,  as  doctrines  of  correspondent  views; 
and  it  is  rarely  tliat  we  meet  with  an  occasional 
preference,  and  still  more  rarely  with  the  slightest 
symptom  of  controversy.  The  opposition  between 
them  was  indeed  a  very  secondary  matter.  The  dis- 
putes of  the  several  sects  were  hushed  in  the  general 
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struggle  of  heathenism  with  Christianity,  in  which 
the  latter  sought  to  equip  itself  with  the  whole  force 
of  the  earlier  philosophical  enlightenment,  so  far  as 
it  is  available  for  the  contest,  and  thereby  raised  the 
olden  philosophy  to  eminent  importance.  Its  voice 
is  heard  with  a  vigour,  and  with  a  more  youthful  fire 
than  it  had  exhibited  for  long.  Now,  this  fire  is 
maniifested  in  a  thorough  prosecution  of  that  philo- 
sophy, which,  by  the  application  of  no  little  inge- 
nuity, brought  into  firm  connection  whatever  the 
Graeco-Oriental  philosophy  had  previously  effected 
in  the  same  direction,  though  only  in  isolated  ideas, 
and  with  little  rigour  of  consequence.  But  it  was 
more  the  flight  of  a  bold  fancy,  which  painted  in  fairer 
colours  the  past,  and  the  importance  of  philosophy, 
than  a  sober  insight  into  its  true  nature ;  an  extra- 
vagance, rather  than  a  sound  vigour,  which  impelled 
men  to  this  prosecution  of  the  neo-Platonism,  and 
consequently  it  quickly  sank  either  into  subtle 
sophistry  or  the  darkest  superstition. 

Accordingly,  this  period  falls  into  two  great  por- 
tions. The  first  portion,  however,  contains  two 
essentially  distinct  but  cotemporaneous  elements — 
the  Graeco-Roman  and  the  Graeco-Oriental  philo- 
sophies. The  Greek  philosophy  spread,  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  over  both  the  East  and  the  West. 
Nevertheless,  the  GrsBco-Roman  has  the  prior  claim 
to  our  attention,  partly,  because  by  its  character  it 
is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  earlier  Greek  philo- 
sophy, and  also  because  it  died  off*  earlier  than  the 
Graeco-Oriental,  which  in  this  period  forms  little 
more  than  the  preparation  for  the  more  glorious 
unfolding  of  the  same  tendency  in  neo-Platonism. 
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To  mix  up  together  the  consideration  of  these  two 
tendencies,  from  merely  chronological  considera- 
tions, would  be  to  mistake  the  difference  of  their  cha- 
racters and  their  importance  respectively.  The 
Grseco-Roman  philosophy,  to  give  a  brief  character 
of  it,  may  be  defined  as  an  erudite  Eclecticism,  with 
a  predominantly  practical  tendency.  The  Greco- 
Oriental,  does,  it  is  true,  present  no  less  the  charac- 
ter of  erudition ;  it  is,  however,  wholly  and  com- 
pletely devoid  of  that  historical  sense  which  seeks 
to  seize  and  exhibit  differences :  the  mystical  view 
which  predominates  in  it,  attempts  to  draw  into  a 
common  indistinctness  of  a  misty  outline  whatever 
is  not  directly  opposed  to  itself.  The  Grseco- 
Roman  philosophy  indicates,  therefore,  that  aspect 
of  the  decline  of  the  philosophical  spirit  under 
which  it  resembles  an  aged  frame,  which  has  out- 
lived the  principle  of  its  vitality,  and  all  its  mem- 
bers are  ossifying.  All  its  doctrines  are  quickly 
transfoimed  into  bare  formulae,  or  lifeless  words. 
The  Grseco- Oriental,  onheothe  r  hand,  gives  us  the 
picture  of  a  gradual  dissolution  of  all  organic  forms — 
an  indeterminate  decay  which  we  formerly  com- 
pared with  the  sinking  of  the  living  body  into  foul- 
ness and  corruption. 

As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  several  topics  in 
each  of  these  sections,  we  shall  experience  some 
difficulty  in  the  first,  from  an  almost  total  want  of 
movement  and  progress.  The  Grreeco-Roman  philo- 
sophy exhibits  almost  nothing  but  the  stiff  form  of 
erudition ;  and  accordingly  in  this  portion  of  our 
labours  we  shall  be  driven  very  reluctantly  to  adopt 
the  form  almost  of  a  mere  history  of  literature.     For 
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we  shall  have  little  more  to  do,  on  the  whole^  than 
to  trace  the  diffusion  of  Grecian  philosophy  among 
the  Romans,  to  exhibit  its  fluctuating  fortunes,  and 
to  point  out  the  modifications  which  the  Roman 
character  gave  to  it,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
imparting  to  it  any  further  development.  The 
works  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  writers 
who  belong  to  this  part  of  our  history  are  lost ; 
all  we  find  concerning  them  are  a  few  scattered 
notices ;  at  times  we  have  nothing  more  to  adduce 
than  bare  names,  or  a  few  circumstances  connected 
with  their  personal  history.  Of  many  individuals 
we  know  that  they  belonged  to  this  or  to  that  sect, 
merely  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  other- 
wise played  an  important  part  in  the  memorable 
history  of  their  time.  Even  those  whose  philosophi- 
cal writings  have  come  down  to  us,  have,  for  the  most 
part,  to  thank  chance  for  this  favour,  rather  than 
any  great  influence  that  they  exercised  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  their  age,  or  for  the  importance  which  for 
other  reasons  may  be  ascribed  to  them  as  parts  of 
Roman  literature,  or  as  treatises  on  the  special 
sciences  or  morals,  or  as  illustrating  the  history  of 
their  times.  And  yet  we  cannot  pass  them  over 
entirely  in  silence,  because  they  did,  undoubtedly, 
contribute  in  some  measure  to  the  diffusion  of  philo- 
sophy, and  in  some  degree  determined  the  shape  in 
which  it  has  been  transmitted  to  modern  times,  and 
in  which  it  acquired  an  influence  on  special  sciences, 
and  on  life  itself.  Moreover  this  portion  of  our 
subject  falls  naturally  into  many  isolated  details, 
since,  as  we  formerly  mentioned,  the  several  schools 
were  continued  without  exercising  any  vital  influence 
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on  each  other.  In  this  period  the  case  was  nearly 
as  it  was  in  the  first  age  of  Grecian  philosophy, 
when  also  several  schools  were  developed  side  by 
side  without  mutually  understanding  each  other; 
but  the  causes  which  produced  the  same  pheno- 
menon in  the  two  periods  were  widely  different. 
In  the  earlier  period  it  arose  from  the  natural 
desultoriness  of  youthful  efforts,  the  want  of  a 
general  survey  of  the  whole  domain  of  science,  and 
of  facilities  of  intellectual  communication ;  but  in 
the  present  times,  the  separation  of  the  schools  was 
owing  to  want  of  inventive  energy.  The  clearest 
and  most  decided  expression  of  this  want  is  con- 
tained in  the  Sceptical  school,  whose  chief  art  con- 
sisted in  bringing  into  juxta-position  the  different 
views  of  the  several  sects,  and  in  submitting  the 
arguments  respectively  advanced  by  them  to  the 
test  of  a  traditional  standard,  without  being  in 
the  least  moved  by  the  truth  which  a  particular 
view  might  contain.  It  affords,  moreover,  the 
purest  specimen  of  the  erudite  method  of  treating 
philosophy ;  on  which  account  the  exposition  of  its 
doctrines  appears  to  form  the  most  appropriate  close 
of  the  first  part  of  the  first  section,  and  an  easy  transi- 
tion to  the  consideration  of  the  Graeco-Oriental. 
There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  contrast  than  that 
which  exists  between  the  Sceptics  and  this  forerunner 
of  the  new  Platonists.  The  former  sought  to  throw 
out  in  the  strongest  light  the  conflicting  opinions  of 
philosophy,  insisting,  for  the  most  part,  upon  verbal 
differences  merely,  which  moreover  they  laboured 
to  make  still  more  pointed.  The  latter,  on  the  con- 
trary, sought  to  fuse  together  the  most  opposite 
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doctrines,  rarely  striving  to  penetrate  to  the  inner 
core  and  deeper  meaning,  and  industriously  soften- 
ing the  points  of  difference.  The  Sceptics  allowed 
the  old  customs  of  worship  to  remain,  merely 
because,  with  their  own  want  of  all-fixed  opinions, 
they  yet  deemed  it  advisable  to  comply  in  outward 
forms  with  the  general  opinion ;  but  it  was  only  the 
external  forms  of  religion  that  they  maintained,  for 
they  hoped  by  so  doing  to  afford  no  room  for  any 
gainsaying  of  philosophy.  The  Greek-Oriental 
philosophers,  on  the  contrary,  showed  the  greatest 
zeal  possible  for  religion ;  to  its  rites  they  ascribed 
great  value,  while  fundamentally  they  changed 
its  significance,  and  placed  their  general  philo- 
sophical view  in  every  form  of  religion,  however 
peculiarly  developed.  If  the  Sceptics  of  this  period 
rejected  the  olden  philosophy,  they  yet  were  far  from 
wishing  thereby  to  abandon  all  the  enlightenment 
of  the  olden  times,  but  were  willing  to  appropriate 
to  themselves  whatever  in  it  was  of  service  for  the 
practical  ends  of  existence  and  for  the  advancement 
of  the  useful  arts.  The  Graeco-Oriental  philosophy, 
on  the  other  hand,  set  little  value  by  the  useful  arts, 
and  it  is  only  the  philosophy  and  the  science  of  old 
which  raises  itself  above  the  common  view  of  life, 
that  appeared  to  them  a  worthy  object  of  pursuit.  In 
this  way  does  the  period  under  review  exhibit  the 
dissolution  of  the  olden  enlightenment  into  its 
several  elements ;  it  is  only  in  its  exclusive  direc- 
tion, that  it  is  any  longer  maintained,  but  without 
any  power  or  knowledge  to  understand  and  to 
appropriate  the  proper  coherence  of  its  parts. 

Now  in  this  development  of  the  Graeco-Roman 
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philosophy,  we  may  distinguish  two  aspects,  accord- 
iDg  as  one  or  other  of  the  two  elements  which  are 
contained  in  it — the  learned  tradition  or  the  practi- 
cal object — obtain  the  preponderance.  In  the  pre- 
dominance of  practical  objects,  we  distinctly  trace 
the  influence  of  the  Roman  character,  which  reveals 
itself  especially  in  the  leaning  to  the  Stoical  doc- 
trine, with  which  also  the  Cynical  school  is  closely 
connected.  Now  as  this  effect  of  the  Roman  cha- 
racter is  felt  most  strongly  in  the  beginning  of  this 
period,  but  afterwards  dies  gradually  away,  it  will 
be  most  proper  to  begin  with  the  consideration  of 
this  aspect  of  the  Grseco-Roman  philosophy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Roman  character  does  not  parti- 
cipate so  decidedly  in  the  predominantly  erudite 
transmission  of  philosophy,  and  this  consequently  is 
not  so  exclusively  confined  to  the  districts  in  which 
the  Roman  element  preponderated.  The  Orien- 
talists, indeed,  contributed  their  share  thereto;  but 
the  effects  of  this  cannot  be  traced  at  all  accurately. 
As  to  the  close  of  this  period,  as  already  indicated, 
it  is  most  appropriately  marked  by  the  Sceptical 
school. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  first  section,  in  which 
we  propose  to  treat  of  the  Grseco-Oriental  philo- 
sophy, at  its  first  appearance  and  in  the  fragmen- 
tary phenomena  in  which  it  ran  parallel  with  the 
Grseco-Roman,  it  will  be  impossible  to  avoid  entering 
again  upon  the  obscure  domain  of  Eastern  opinions ; 
for  as  the  Orientals  did  not,  like  the  Romans,  merely 
adopt  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  but  added  to  it  new 
contributions  of  their  own,  it  is  indispensable  to 
trace  the  origin  of  these  additions.     For  whether 
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we  embrace  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  that  the 
Orientals  could  not,  without  a  stimulus  from  Greece, 
have   produced   a   philosophical   doctrine,  or  that 
other  opinion,  that  they  did  evolve  a  philosophy  of 
their  own,  or  lastly  maintain  with  others  that  all 
that  has  been  given  out  as  a  philosophy  of  the  East, 
bears  falsely  this  name, — it  cannot,  at  all  events,  be 
denied,  especially  now  that  modern  research  has 
thrown  some  light  upon  the  Indian  character,  that  a 
doctrine  is  found  among  them  which  may  as  justly 
lay  claim  to  the  title  of  philosophy,  as  the  writings 
of  Democritus  or  Epicurus.  .   And  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  the  development  of  this  species  of  philo- 
sophical doctrine  had  already  begun  at  the  time 
when  the  Oriental  habit  of  thought  first  exercised 
an  influence  on  Grecian  philosophy ;  and  that  it 
also,,  though  perhaps  indirectly,  afforded  a  stimu- 
lus  to  the  Grseco-Oriental  philosophy.     But  here 
we  must  confess  the   disadvantage  we  lie  under, 
both    from    our   inability    to    draw    our    account 
of  this  philosophy  from   original  sources,  unable 
either  to  inform  ourselves  as  to  the  Oriental,  and 
from  the  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  nature  of  all 
the  information  that  we  possess  at  second   hand. 
This  disadvantage  is  peculiarly  felt,  when  we  at- 
attempt  to  show  on  sure  grounds  in  what  way  the 
connection  between  it  and  Grecian  philosophy  was 
brought  about     For  every  thing  relating  to  these 
points  is  involved  in  the  general  obscurity  which 
prevails  on   all   the   vital   topics   connected    with 
the  historical  development  of  Oriental  antiquity: 
and,   accordingly,  we  would  willingly,  if  such  a 
course   were    at    all    allowable,    either   altogether 
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omit  this  portion  of  our  work,  or  commit  it  to 
other  hands.  But  the  former  course  appeared  dis- 
honest both  towards  others  and  ourselves,  and  to 
resemble  the  habit  of  infants,  when  in  an  uncertain 
light  they  catch  an  indistinct  view  of  any  object,  to 
close  their  eyes  in  fear.  The  latter  course  was 
impossible,  since  the  labours  of  Orientalists  on  the 
philosophy  of  the  East  have  furnished  hitherto 
nothing  more  than  a  mass  of  undigested  materials; 
or  else  they  have  gone  to  work  so  uncritically  with 
whatever  they  took  in  hand,  that  we  could  not  with 
confidence  adopt  the  results  of  their  speculations. 
Treating,  for  the  most  part,  of  matters  which  belong 
to  uncertain  tradition,  or  else  merely  seeking  to 
elucidate  fragmentary  parts  of  history,  it  is  with 
clumsy  and  unpractised  hands  that  they  apply  the 
standard  of  historical  connection,  which  the  history 
of  the  West  presents.  Accordingly  the  only  course 
that  remains,  is  to  use  our  best  endeavours  to  give  as 
far  as  possible  a  faithful  account  of  all  those  ele- 
ments in  the  eastern  habit  of  thought,  which  appear 
to  us  capable  of  having  spontaneously  acquired  a 
philosophical  form.  This,  however  it  may  seem  to 
be  a  digression  from  our  main  subject,  is  an  indis- 
pensable portion  of  the  history  of  Grecian  phi- 
losophy, which  may  be  passed  over  by  all  who  are 
satisfied  that  they  possess  a  correct  knowledge  of 
eastern  ideas,  and  that  they  are  capable  of  rightly 
estimating  their  influence  on  Grecian  opinions. 
The  other  matters  which  make  up  this  second 
part  of  our  first  section  admit  of  an  easy  division, 
although  it  will  sometimes  be  difiicult  lucidly  to 
expose  the  connection  of  the  several  details,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  fragmentary  nature  of  our  infor- 
mation, which  again  may,   it  is  not  improbable, 
have  had  its  source  in  a  want  of  connection  in  the 
events  themselves.     On  the  one  hand,  we  shall  have 
to  show  how  the  Grecian  philosophy  affected  the 
Oriental  mind ;  and,  on  the  other,  how  the  Greeks 
were  moved   by   Oriental   ideas  to   give   another 
direction  to  their  philosophic  view.     The  two  parts 
seem  chronologically  to  follow  in  this  order ;  at  least 
we  find   among  the  Orientals,  who  had  imbibed 
the  civilization  of  Greece,  a  decided   disposition 
to   that    mixture  of  different   modes   of  thought, 
which  will  here   come   under  consideration,  long 
before  we  can  discover  any  appearance  of  it  among 
the  Greeks ;  and  this  fact  may  perhaps  favour  an 
analogical  inference  that  a  similar  tendency  had 
been  previously  evinced  by  the  pure  Orientals  also. 
Now  the  disposition  of  the  Greeks  for  Oriental 
ideas  aptly  introduces  our  second  section;  it  forms 
the  natural  transition  to  it :  for  we  shall  here  find 
Oriental  and  Greek  elements  so  combined  as  out- 
wardly to   give  to  the    compound   a  thoroughly 
Greek  character.     This  section  proceeds  in  a  more 
connected  coui'se  than  the  first  does,  and  on  this 
account  more   amply   repays    historical   research. 
It  is  also  more  fruitful  in  philosophical  ideas,  or,  at 
least,  in  attempts  to  place  the  problems  of  philo- 
sophy in  a  new  light.     Moreover,  the  sources  both 
for  the  internal  and  external  history  of  the  philosophy 
in  this  period,  are  more  abundant ;  for  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Greeks  now  ag^in  assumed,  in  the  course 
of  development,  an  important  and  prominent  posi- 
tion.    Having  to  enter  into  a  contest  which  at  this 
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time  agitated  the  whole  world,  it  naturally  attempted 
to  exhibit  itself  as  a  worthy  rival  of  Christianity  : 
the  consciousness  of  this  importance, — the  endea- 
vour to  exhibit  to  the  people  of  those  days  their 
ancient  religion  in  a  worthy  light,  and  by  its  olden 
illumination  to  satisfy  the  religious  want  which  now 
began  to  make  itself  generally  feIt,-*-the  zeal  which 
was  communicated  to  philosophical  investigao  n  by 
this  religious  sentiment,  animated  and  invigorated,  for 
a  long  time,  the  neo- Platonic  school.  In  its  history, 
indeed,  we  shall  see  the  old  philosophy  brought,  in 
a  certain  degree,  into  collision  with  Christianity  and 
its  literature ;  so  as  in  this  respect  to  raise  a  doubt 
whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  henceforwaiti  to 
discuss  the  ancient  and  Christian  philosophy,  in  con- 
nection with  each  other,  rather  than  to  adhere  to  our 
former  determination,  to  treat  the  two  sepai^tely : 
however^  several  important  reasons  confirm  us  in 
our  first  design.  In  tlie  first  place,  it  is  desirable  to 
exhibit,  in  a  progressive  series,  and  consequently  in 
the  greatest  possible  purity,  the  eflfect  produced  by 
Christian  sentiments  and  ideas  on  philosophy. 
With  this  wish  is  associated  the  consideration, 
that  whatever  regard  the  neo-Platontsts  paid  to 
Christianity,  is  only  external,  adopting  nothing 
from  it  but  what  appeared  to  be  previously  existing 
in  the  ancient  sentiments  of  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  Orientals,  and  merely  attacking  that  which  lay 
on  the  surface  of  its  phenomenon — its  humble  form, 
for  instance,  which  was  directly  opposed  to  the  pride 
and  splendour  of  the  olden  civilization — and  never 
suspecting  the  profound  meaning  which  lay  beneath 
this  unpretending  veil.     Lastly,  we  are  further  con- 
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firmed  in  our  design  by  the  fact,    that  the  neo- 
Platonic  school,   from  its  formation  down  to  Plo- 
tinus,   takes  scarcely   any  notice   of  Christianity, 
and    does    not    seem    to    have    been    further    in- 
fluenced by  it  than  wacT  inevitable  in  the  general 
movement  of  mind   in  a  religious   direction,   on 
which,  moreover,   the    propagation  of  the   whole 
school  was  dependent.     With  much  more  confidence 
we  may  assert,  that  Christian  philosophy  was  influ- 
enced by  the  first  commencement  of  neo-Platonism, 
than  that  conversely  the  rudiments  of  the  former 
influenced  the  latter ;  we  shall  have,  therefore,  no 
occasion,  in  the  history  of  our  first  section,  to  take 
for  granted  any  thing  of  Christian  philosophy ;  it 
is  only  an  acquaintance  with  the  outward  appearance 
of  Christianity,  as  it  is   diflused  among  us,  that 
must  occasionally  be  tacitly  assumed.     But  it  lay 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  that  Christianity 
and  the  views  and  tendencies  which  flowed  from  it 
into   philosophy,   should,   in   the  course  of  time, 
assume  a  greater  influence.     The  diffusion  of  its 
spirit  over  the  whole  life  of  the  people  of  antiquity 
was  necessarily   followed   by  an   extension  of  its 
infiuence  on   philosophy;    and  as  this   gradually 
increased,  it  at  last,  by  due  consequence,  subverted 
the  several  systems  of  heathen  philosophy.     We 
cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity should    overthrow    the    authority    of   neo- 
Platonism,  and  that  the  dissensions  which   arose 
within  the  Christian  church,  which,  by  running  out 
into  subtle  disputations,  &voured  a  formal  dialectic, 
should  have  awakened,  even  in  the   neo-Platonic 
school,  and  also  generally,  greater  attention  than 
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had    latterly    been    shown    to    writings    of  Aris- 
totle. 

Before  we  proceed  to  details,  we  have  yet  a  few 
words  to  say  in  general,  on  the  outward  circumstances 
attending  the  cultivation  of  philosophy  in  this  period. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  second  period,  Athens 
had  been  the  chief  seat  of  philosophy.  It  is  true  that 
during  this  period  occasional  branches  of  the  dif- 
ferent schools  sprung  up  in  other  Greek  cities  and 
colonies,  and  that  towards  its  close,  when  philosophy 
had  already  been  taught  in  many  places  of  Asia 
and  in  Egypt,  the  most  distinguished  teachers 
removed  the  scene  of  their  philosophical  labours  to 
Rome,  Rhodes,  and  Alexandria:  nevertheless,  the 
ancient  glory  of  Athens,  as  being  the  chief  seat  of 
philosophy,  was  not  yet  wholly  eclipsed.  It  was  in 
the  third  period  that  the  rudest  and  most  decided 
shock  was  given  to  its  prerogative,  although  ancient 
prescription  still  attracted  many  teachers  and  stu- 
dents of  philosophy  to  Athens,  and  thereby,  from 
time  to  time,  infused  new  life  into  the  Athenian 
school.  In  these  changes  external  considerations 
had  naturally  the  chief  influence ;  since,  wherever 
the  inner  principle  of  life  is  weak,  outward  im- 
pulses, whether  the  favour  or  the  displeasure  of  the 
great,  work  the  more  powerfully.  Nevertheless, 
these  alone  cannot  rule,  and  still  less  shape,  the  life 
of  philosophy  :  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  they 
penetrate  into  its  outward  form,  and  a  middle  result 
is  produced  by  the  joint  action  of  internal  and 
external  incitements.  A  general  sketch  of  these 
will  not  be  without  its  interest  for  the  period 
before  us. 
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Athens,  Alexandria,  and  Rome,  in  particular, 
played  an  important  part  at  this  period  in  the  diffu- 
sion of  philosophy  :  the  fortunes  of  each  of  these 
cities  were  alike  variable.  First  of  all,  Athens  at 
the  beginning  of  this  period  was  depressed  by  the 
misfortunes  which  it  suffered  in  consequence  of  the 
victory  of  Sylla.  This  event  seems  to  have  been  a 
principal  cause  why  the  chief  teachers  of  philosophy 
left  Athens,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  taught  at  Rome, 
Alexandria,  and  Rhodes.  This,  as  we  mentioned, 
was,  at  all  events,  the  case  with  the  Stoic  Posidonius, 
and  with  the  Academicians,  Philo  and  Antiochus. 
When  it  had  become  the  fashion  of  the  leading 
Romans  to  have  philosophers  in  their  suite,  and 
when  philosophical  schools  had  been  established 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Asia,  Egypt,  the 
Roman  provinces  of  Africa  and  Europe,  the  autho- 
rity which  attached  *to  Athenian  philosophy  very 
naturally  declined.  There  were  now  philosophical 
schools  whose  reputation  occasionally  threw  a  shade 
over  the  renown  of  Athens :  thus  Athens  was 
unable  to  adduce  any  eminent  teacher  of  the  Stoi- 
cal school,  whose  chief  seat  was  now  at  Rhodes, 
where  Posidonius,  and  his  disciple  Jason  after  him, 
taught.^  Marseilles  was  a  long  time  the  chosen 
seat  of  learning,  to  which  the  Romans  sent  their 
young  men  for  instruction  in  rhetoric  and  philoso- 
phy.® Nevertheless,  in  the  last  times  of  Roman 
freedom,  Athens  was  again  the  high  school  of  the 
philosophical  sects,  and  the  spot  where  most  of  the 
Romans  acquired  their  knowledge  of  philosophy. 


*  Snid.  Bee.  v.  'Ioktuw,  *  Strab.  iv.,  p.  291,  ad.  Tauchn. 
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Here,  in  the  times  of  Cicero,  the  Epicurean  school 
flourished  under  Phsednis  and  Patro,®  the  Academy 
under  Antiochus  and  his  brother  Aristo/  and  some- 
what later,  the  Peripatetic  school  under  Cratippus.® 
Yet  all  these  sects  appear  about  this  time  to  have 
fallen  into  decay  at  Athens;  many  teachers  and 
students  still  resorted  thither,  but  we  hear  little  of 
them,  and  nothing  that  is  important.  The  violence 
of  the  times  may  perhaps  have  had  an  unfavourable 
effect  on  the  schools  of  Athens.'  The  Csesars  of 
the  first  century  seem  to  have  been  unfavourably 
disposed  towards  it :  upon  the  accession,  however,  of 
Hadrian  to  the  imperial  throne,  the  liberality  which 
he  showed  towards  the  learned  generally,  was  also 
extended  to  the  rhetoricians  and  philosophers  of 
Athens ;  many  received  liberal  presents  from  him, 
and  he  also  established  a  library  at  Athens.^^  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  and  Antoninus  Pius  gave  similar 
encouragement  to  this  ancient  seat  of  the  sciences. 
They  appointed  teachers  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy," 
with  liberal  endowments,  which  were  continued 
under  succeeding  emperors,  and  quickly  assumed 
the  appearance  of  legal  institutions."  By  these 
means  a  regular  institution  of  philosophical  instruc- 
tion  was  established,  in   which  the  four  leading 

*  Gc,  ad  Div.  xiii.  i  ;  de  Fin.  y.  ]. 

f  Cic  ad  Att.  v.  10  ;  Ac.  i.  S  ;  de  Fin.  ▼.  3  ;  Tuac  v.  8  ;  Brut  97  5  Plut. 
V.  Brut  2,  where  Aristo  is  wrongly  read. 

*  Cic.  de  Dir.  i.  8  ;  ad  Div.  xii.  16  ;  zvi.  21  ;  de  Off.  i.  1. 

*  Thus  we  hear  something  of  the  school  of  the  Epicureans.  Cic.  ad  Div. 
iiL  I.  From  this  it  is  manifest  that  the  Romans  exercised  an  early  influence 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  philosophical  schools. 

"  Pausan.  i.  18,  fin. 

"  Capitol.  Ant.  Pius  ell;  Philostr.  v.  Soph.  ii.  2,  20;  Dio  Cass.  Ixxl  81. 

^  Eunap.  ▼.  Soph.  i.  p.  138,  ed.  Commel. 
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schools,  the  Platonists,  Peripatetics,  Stoics,  and 
Epicureans,  had  each  two  teachers,  who,  in  addition 
to  a  considerable  salary,  received  fees  from  their 
scholars.^^  How  this  establishment  was  modified  by 
later  circumstances,  and  the  spirit  of  the  times,  will 
be  more  appropriately  indicated  after  we  shall  have 
taken  a  view  of  the  state  of  Rome  and  Alexandria. 
Upon  the  decay  of  the  Athenian  schools,  the 
union  of  the  Grecian  with  Roman  and  Oriental 
ideas,  naturally  excercised  a  considerable  influence. 
Rome  and  Alexandria,  on  the  contrary,  profited  by 
it,  and  it  was  in  these  two  cities,  that  for  a  long 
time  philosophy  was  most  extensively  and  success- 
fully cultivated.  Rome  being  now  the  capital  of 
the  empire  of  the  world,  attracted  the  teachers  of 
philosophy  from  all  sides.  Nevertheless  no  school 
of  philosophy  properly  so  called,  was  formed  there  ; 
still  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  single  eminent  philoso- 
pher who  from  some  cause  or  other,  was  not  led  to 
visit  Rome,  and  to  sow  there  the  seeds  of  his  doc- 
trine. That  this  was  not  the  case  immediately  and 
in  a  higher  degree  at  the  very  opening  of  the 
present  period,  is  attributable  to  circumstances 
alone.  The  prevailing  taste  of  the  Romans  for 
Grecian  literature  with  which  philosophy  was  so 
inseparably  connected^  as  to  make  it  almost  indis- 
pensable for  every  educated  person  to  have  at  least 
a  superficial   acquaintance   with   it,^*   greatly  pro- 


^  This  aalaiy  amounted  to  10,000  drachmas ;  the  fee  for  teaching  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  fixed.  Luc.  Hermot.  iz.  Eunuch,  ii.  iii. ;  Eunap.  i.  1* 
mentions  only  six  teachers  of  philosophy. 

"  Tac  Hist.  IV.  5. 
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moted  its  interests.  And  these  were  still  further 
advanced  by  the  utility  which  was  ascribed  to  it  for 
forming  the  oratorical  character,^*  and  by  a  belief 
that  comfort  and  support  were  to  be  found  in  it  for 
all  the  political  misfortunes  of  the  times.^®  At  first, 
indeed;  its  progress  was  impeded  by  the  jealous  eye 
with  which  the  older  Romans  looked  upon  its  in- 
troduction as  a  strange  and  dangerous  innovation, 
and  which,  on  several  occasions,  caused  the  Grecian 
philosophers  to  be  banished  from  Rome.^^  But 
such  measures  could  not  long  be  of  any  avail,  and 
their  effects  must  for  the  most  part  be  confined  to 
the  lower  classes,  whereas  the  rich  and  noble  were 
not  restrained  by  law  from  seeking  instruction  from 
Grecian  philosophy.  The  latter,  perhaps,  in  the 
times  of  the  first  emperors,  may  have  been  deterred 
from  philosophical  pursuits  by  the  opinion  that 
philosophy,  and  especially  the  Stoical  and  Cynical 
doctrines  which  were  most  consonant  to  the  character 
of  the  Romans,  was  dangerous  to  the  tyranny  of 
those  in  power,  and  generally  to  a  monarchy. 
This  opinion  rendered  the  presence  of  the  phi- 
losophers at  Rome  disagreeable  to  the  Csesars  of 
the  first  century,  when  almost  every  thing  depended 
on  imperial  favour,  and  even  caused  Domitian  to 
expel  them  from  Rome  and  Italy,^®  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  StQic  was  universally  shunned,  as 

"  Tttc.  de  Orat.  82  ;  Cic.  Orat.  3. 

w  Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  5,  9,  13.  &c.  Tac  Hi«L  i.  1.  Ann.  xvi.  34. 

17  Sueton.  de  Clar.  Rhet.  1  ;  Gell.  xv.  11  •  Athen.  zii.  68.  p.  547; 
Aelian.  v.  h.  ix.  12. 

IB  Gell.  i.  1.  Suet.  Domit.  10 ;  Dio  Case.  Ixvii.  13.  The  baniBhrnent  of 
the  philoflophere  from  Rome  under  Vespasian,  was  not  uniTenaL  Dio  Cass. 
IxYi  13. 
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sure  to  entail  upon  its  possessor  accusation  and 
death.^^  But  with  the  commencement  of  a  milder 
rule  and  one  friendly  disposed  to  science  and  letters, 
philosophy  was  again  taught  at  Rome  with  greater 
zeal  than  ever  ;  and,  reviving  under  Trajan  even,  it 
flourished  still  more  when  Hadrian  and  the  Anto. 
nines  assembled  around  them  the  learned  of  every 
class  and  pursuit.  From  this  date  Rome  became,  for 
a  considerable  period,  the  chief  seat  of  philosophical 
doctrines,  and  in  later  times  attracted  the  neo- 
Platonists  as  zealously  as  it  had  formerly  afforded 
an  asylum  for  the  teachers  of  the  older  schools. 

Not  less  important  as  a  school  of  philosophy,  but 
in  a  different  respect,  was  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 
It  is  well  known  how  learning  in  general  flourished 
here  under  the  Ptolemies,  although  at  first  with 
little  profit  to  philosophy.  But  as  soon  as  philoso- 
phy began  to  be  pursued  as  a  matter  of  mere  lite- 
rature, it  quickly  passed  into  the  course  of  studies 
which  were  prosecuted  at  Alexandria,  whose  critical 
labours  on  the  ancient  authors  had  also  comprised 
the  history  of  philosophy  or  rather  of  philosophers.^ 
But  it  was  only  towards  the  close  of  the  Ptolemaic 
dynasty  that  distinguished  teachers  of  philosophy 
resorted  thither ;  and  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans,  Alexandria  became  an  influential  school, 
not  only  of  erudition  but  also  of  philosophical 
development.  The  literary  treasures  which  were 
preserved  there,  the  meetings  of  the  learned  in  the 
Museum  which  was  maintained  and  indeed  enlarged 

»  Tac.  Ann.  xir.  67  ;  xvi.  22. 

^  This  WBB  the  common  object  of  the  labours  of  Sotion  and  Spb»rus,  Apol- 
lodoniB  and  Satyrus,  two  disciples  of  Aristarchus. 
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by  the  Roman  emperors,^^  the  great  commerce  of 
the  city,  all  contributed  to  render  Alexandria  one 
of   the  chief  seats  of  science  and  literature ;  ac- 
cordingly we  meet  there  with  teachers  of  every 
kind   of    philosophy.*^      The  Stoical   philosophy, 
which  had  now  established  its  authority  in  all  parts 
of  science,  was  disseminated  by  numerous  teachers, 
some  of  whom  were  not  without  eminence ;  a  series 
of  commentators  on  Aristotle,   whose  views  were 
authoritatively  appealed  to   by   later  interpreters, 
stretched  to  the  times  of  the  famous  Alexander  of 
Aphodisias  and  the  emperor  Caracalla  who  from  a 
mad  hatred  of  Aristotle  persecuted  the  Peripatetics 
of  Alexandria.^      The   Platonic  philosophy   also 
must  certainly  have  had  its  teachers,  since  we  dis- 
cover a  strong  predilection  for  it  in  Alexandria. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Pythagorean  philoso- 
phy ;  and  we  also  discover  traces  of  a  reproduction 
of  the  doctrines  of  Heraclitus.     Amid  such  learned 
labours  with  all  the  branches  of  philosophy  and 
science,  the  gradual  rise  of  a  new  Scepticism  was 
nothing  singular.     But  it  is  not  so  much  these 
labours  of  erudition  that  constitute  the  importance 
of  Alexandria  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  as  the 
development  which  it  gave  to  the  mixed  Greek  and 
Oriental  views.     It  was  not,  it  is  true,  exclusively 
their  birth-place,  but  no  place  was  so  well  fitted  to 
furnish  them  with  food.     For  here,  where  all  nations 


«  Strab.  xvii.  p.  427  ;  Soet.  Claud.  42. 

*3  For  brevity'k  take  I  refer  to  Matter  Eaux  Historique  mxr  T^oole  d*Alez- 
andrie,  torn.  2.  chap.  yiii.  p.  116,  sqq.  whose  itateinenti^  however,  must  be  lued 
with  great  caution. 

^>  Dio.  Cai5S.  Izxvii.  7.  cf.  ib.  23. 
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were  collected  together  by  traffic  and  commerce,  in 
the  neighbourhood   of  one  of  the  much   lauded 
springs  of  eastern  wisdom,  and  where  at  the  same 
time  Grecian  science  was  cultivated  in  its  utmost 
range,  and  invested  moreover  with  every  circum- 
stance of  external  splendour,  a  strong  disposition  to 
effect  a  union  of  Greek  and  Oriental  ideas  sprung 
up  almost  of  necessity.     Accordingly,  it  is  at  Alex- 
andria that  we  first  discover  numerous  and  decided 
traces  of  such  a  design.     Even  here,  however,  the 
earliest  symptoms  of  this  mode  of  thought  are  very 
obscure ;  probably  because  it  was  among  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people,  and  not  among  the  ruling 
Greeks  but  the  conquered  Orientals,  that  the  earliest 
attempts  of  this  kind  were  made ;  and  we  have  to 
thank  the  zeal  of  the  Christian  teachers  for  what- 
ever was  in  any  way  connected  with  the  development 
of  our  religion,  for  all  the  knowledge  that  we  pos- 
sess of  the  progress  of  a  philosophy  which,  at  the 
beginning  of  our  period,  was  already  formed  among 
the  Jews  of  Alexandria.     Philo  the  Jew  is  the  first 
certain  ppint  for  its  history  ;  but  the  maturity  and 
precision  of  the  view  which  we  find  in  his  writings, 
excludes  all  doubt  that  he  had  precursors  in  it,  among 
whom  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  reckon  Aristeas 
and  Aristobulus.     This  process  which  was  going  on 
among  those  Jews  who  were  conversant  with  Greek 
literature,  in  all  probability  took  place  among  other 
Orientals  also,  and  from  them  passed  over  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.     For  such  a  fusion  of  diffe- 
rent views,  Alexandria  was  perhaps  in  no  small 
degree  prepared  by  the  strong  disposition  which 
she  had  previously  evinced  for  an  Eclectical  nhilo- 
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sophy,^  and  it  is  therefore  very  natural  that  Alex- 
andria should  have  been  the  seat  where  neo-Pla- 
tonism  was  first  cultivated  ^nd  acquired  shape  and 
consistency  under  the  hands  of  Ammonius  Saccas 
and  Plotinus.  From  hence  it  spread  rapidly  wherever 
Grecian  philosophy  was  studied.  In  Rome,  Plotinus 
founded  its  school ;  and  in  Athens  it  seems  to  have 
gained  a  firm  footing  soon  after  its  first  teaching 
there  by  Longiuus.  Nevertheless  the  old  philosophy 
declined  at  Alexandria,  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  prevalence  of  Christianity.  About  391  a.d.  the 
Serapium,  a  principal  seat  of  the  heathen  religion 
and  philosophy,  was  pillaged  and  destroyed  during 
a  bloody  fight  of  parties ;  and  all  the  heathen  tem- 
ples of  Alexandria  were  at  the  same  time  con- 
verted into  churches  and  cloisters.*®  Alexandria 
however  still  retained  its  teachers  of  philosophy. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  liberality  of 
the  Antonines  had  restored  Athens  to  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  philosophical  instruction.  But 
the  Stoical  and  Epicurean  schools  displayed  little 
energy,  notwithstanding  that  the  former  enjoyed,  in 
a  special  degree,  the  imperial  favour.  So  little  does 
patronage  avail  for  the  promotion  of  mental  develop- 
ment, even  in  the  worst  days  of  its  decline.^  The 
neo- Platonic    and    the   Peripatetic,    on  the    other 

'^  No  reliance  can  be  placed  on  what  is  said  of  the  Eclectical  school  of  Po- 
tamon  by  Diog.  L.  i.  21  ;  Suid.  s.  v.  aipitFiQ  vel  Uor&fiwVt  and  also  Pophyr.  v. 
Plot.  sect.  6.  of  the  Basle  edition  ;  but  still  the  way  in  which  the  Alex- 
andrian Christians  cultivated  an  Eclectical  philosophy,  which  at  fint  evinced  a 
leaning  to  Stoicism,  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  288  ;  vi.  p.  642,  ed.  Par.  1641, 
appears  to  justify  the  assertion  of  the  text. 

^  Neander>  Church  History,  ii.  1.  p.  161,  sqq. 

'•  The  Platonic  school  possessed  a  private  property,  which  was  very  consider- 
able down  to  the  times  of  Proclus.     Phot.  Cod.  242.  p.  565.  Hoesch. 
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hand,  were  flourishing.  Even  though  the  neo- 
Platonists  of  greatest  renown  did  not  exclusively 
teach  at  Athens,  still  the  Academy  there  always 
had  at  its  head  eminent  men,  who  by  showy 
if  not  substantial  attainments,  spread  far  and 
wide  the  reputation  of  their  sect.  By  a  process  of 
Eclecticism  the  neo-Platonists  were  connected  with 
the  Peripatetics,  whose  labours  were,  for  the  most 
part,  confined  to  the  exposition  of  their  great 
master's  works.  Thus  did  Athens  become  once 
more  the  centre  of  rhetorical  and  philosophical 
studies  which  were  attached  to  the  olden  civiliza- 
tion, and  this  became  more  completely  the  case  as 
Christianity  advanced  rapidly  in  the  other  princi- 
pal seats  of  learning,  Rome,  Constantinople,  and 
Alexandria.  The  olden  civilization  of  antiquity 
seems  to  have  concentrated  itself  at  Athens  as  a 
stronghold  whence  to  defy  all  attacks.  Here  she 
was  exposed  to  the  most  fearful  trials.  For  not 
alone  had  she  to  endure  the  persecutions  which  the 
Christian  Caesars  inflicted  on  the  heathen  philoso- 
phers,^ but  also  the  inroads  of  the  German  races 
brought  a  terrible  visitation  on  Athens  when  Greece 
was  wasted  by  Alaric.  The  ancient  seats  of  Greek 
philosophy  now  appeared  to  be  for  ever  laid  waste ;  *® 
nevertheless  they  revived  yet  once  again,  and  a  great 
number  of  disciples  from  every  region  of  the  Roman 
empire^  not  heathens  only,  but  also  Christians,  sought 
there  general  learning  and  practice  in  the  rhetorical 

"7  The  Emperor  Constantine  withdrew  the  allowances  of  the  tenchera  of 
philosophy,  which,  however,  were  restored  by  Julian,  and  suffered  to  remain  by 
Valentinian. 

^  Synes.  £p.  136;  Eunap.  v.  Soph.  p«  93,  Differently,  however,  Zosim. 
V.  5,  6.  .      _ 
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art.  Human  institutions  come  to  an  end  from  the 
want  of  an  inward  vital  energy,  rather  than  from 
any  unfavourable  pressure  of  external  circum- 
stances. And  thus  it  was  that  ancient  philosophy 
died  away  solely  from  its  own  inertness  and  lan- 
guor. To  trace  the  steps  of  this  decay,  belongs  to 
another  place,  and  we  must  be  content  here  with 
remarking  that  the  outward  bearings,  even  of  the 
philosophical  schools  of  the  fourth  century  of  our 
era,  distinctly  reveal  their  inward  weakness  and 
corruption.  They  presented  the  wildest  scenes  of 
irregularity  and  disorder.  The  teacher  sought 
distinction  in  the  applause  of  numerous  scholars 
whom  he  sought  to  win  by  every  unworthy  means, 
and  to  retain  by  factious  fraternities  of  country 
and  classes.  Pre-eminence  was  contended  for,  not 
by  intellectual  weapons,  but  by  the  force  of  lungs 
and  partizanship,  and  the  strife  of  parties  broke  out 
at  times,  even  into  deeds  of  violence  and  bloodshed.^ 
The  philosophical  schools  having  fallen  into  in- 
trinsic corruption,  the  formal  closing  of  the  schools 
by  the  emperor  Justinian  a.d.  620,  accomplished 
what  was  wanting  to  silence  the  olden  philosophy 
for  ever.^^ 

<*  See  Schloflser  on  the  UniyerBities,  Students,  and  Professon  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  time  of  Julian  and  Theododus,  in  the  Archiv.  fur  Gesch.  a.  Litt.^  Schloft- 
aer  and  Bercht,  i.  217,  sqq. 

so  Johann.  Malala^xyiii.  p.  451.  ed.  Bonn.   Procop.  h.  arc  26.  c.  not.  Alem. 
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GRyBCO-ROMAN  PHILOSOPHY. 


CHAPTER   II. 

COMMENCEMENT    OP    PHILOSOPHY    AMONG    THE 
ROMANS. 

EvBN  when  opposition  from  political  considera- 
tions to  the  philosophy  of  Greece  was  strongest,  a 
taste  for  her  arts  and  literature  had  taken  deep  root 
in  the  minds  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  states- 
men of  Rome.  The  futility,  therefore,  of  all  pro- 
hibitory measures  against  the  natural  course  of 
things,  must  have  been  evident,  if  only  the  eyes  of 
Roman  statesmen  had  been  open  to  the  close  con- 
nection subsisting  between  the  literature  and  philo- 
sophy of  Greece.  The  very  feet  that  the  M.  For- 
tius Cato,  who  caused  the  abrupt  dismissal  of  the 
Greek  philosophers,  and  who  openly  avowed  him- 
self the  opponent  of  foreign  learning,  did  neverthe- 
less apply  himself  in  his  old  age  to  the  study  of 
the  Greek  language,^  is  frequently  quoted  as  the  tri- 
umph of  Grecian  civilization.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  notorious  that  Cato  failed  in  his  design,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  motive  of  his  hostility  to 

>  Cic.  de  Sen.  1,  8  ;  Plut.  t.  Cat.  Maj.  2,  22,  23.  The  ardent  fondness  for 
Greek  literature,  which  Cicero  ascribes  to  the  older  Cato,  appean  to  me  sus- 
picious. Indeed  the  whole  story  is  full  of  difficulties ;  for  Cato  was  abready  far 
advanced  in  years  when  the  Athenian  embassy  arrived  at  Rome. 
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Grecian  philosophy;  for  the  individuals  who  are 
expressly  named  by  Cicero  as  its  earliest  patrons 
among  the  Romans,  in  all  probability  received  their 
first  taste  for  it  from  the  lessons  of  the  Grecian 
ambassadors.'  These  were  no  less  eminent  charac- 
ters than  a  P.  Scipio  Africanus,  and  his  friend 
C.  Loelius  the  wise :  with  these,  Cicero  occasion- 
ally associates  L.  Furius.^  These  men  of  consular 
dignity  afforded  to  the  later  Romans  an  example  of 
friendly  and  intimate  intercourse,  with  the  scholars 
and  philosophers  of  Greece.  Scipio  kept  for  a  long 
time  in  his  train  the  Stoic  Panaetius,  who  was  also 
admitted  to  the  familiar  society  of  Loelius,  who 
had  previously  been  a  hearer  of  Diogenes  of  Baby- 
lon. Panaetius  appears  to  have  exercised  great 
influence  on  the  formation  of  the  philosophical 
character  of  the  Romans ;  for  besides  the  illustrious 
individuals  above  named,  many  other  eminent 
statesmen  and  lawyers  are  numbered  among  his 
disciples,  Q.  iElius  Tubero,  for  instance,  and  Q. 
Mucins  Scaevola.*  When  we  call  to  mind  the 
nature  of  the  philosophical  labours  of  PauiBtius,  we 
feel  justified  in  assuming  that  he  initiated  the 
Romans  in  the  Platonic,  as  well  as  in  the  Stoical 
philosophy,  since  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  Plato, 
and  even  of  many  members  of  the  later  Academy. 
Cicero,  at  least,  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  dis- 
ciples of  Pansetius,  whom  he  introduces  in  his 
dialogue  on  the  State,  were  well  acquainted  with 


«  Cic.  Tusc  ir,  S.  »  De  Orat  ii.  J7. 

*  Cic  Brut.  31;  pro  Murena  36 ;  Tiwc.  iv.  2 ;  de  Fin.  iv.  9  ;  de  Orat,  i.  17, 
A  diiierent  account  is  found  in  Van  Lyuden  de  Panatio,  $  13. 
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the  doctrines  of  Plato.^     Now  when  these  two  kinds 
of  philosophy  once  found  free  course  among  the 
Romans,  ignorance  of  the  other  schools  could  not 
long  continue.     Those  who  diligently  studied  any 
one  of  these  schools  must,  by  their  very  disputes, 
have  been  more  or  less  instructed  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  others.     Moreover,  the  very  nature  of  the 
literature    of    Greece    at    this    period    bore    too 
much  of  the  character   of  erudition  for  the  Ro- 
mans to  be  long  without  an  historical  review  of 
the  whole   domain   of  Grecian   philosophy.     The 
Epicurean  doctrine  gained,  it  is   well  known,  an 
easy  diffusion  among  the  Romans,  among  whom 
it  found  more  numerous  advocates  than  any  other 
sect.^     In  the  times  of  Cicero,  moreover,  the  New 
Academy  had  become  popular,  after  the  teaching  of 
it  by  Philo  of  Larissa  and  Antiochus,  and  even  the 
Peripatetic    school    found    adherents    among    the 
learned  after  Sylla  had  brought  to  Rome  the  works 
of  Aristotle,  and  a  valuable  edition  of  them  had 
been  given  to  the  world  by  the  joint  labours  of 
Andronicus  of  Rhodes  and  Tyrannion. 

But  now,  although  every  school  almost  found  its 
admirers,  the  Romans  were  too  directly  the  disciples 
of  the  Greeks  not  to  be  influenced  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  Grecian  specula- 
tion. Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  Epicurean,  the 
Stoic,  and  the  New  Academy,  were  the  chief 
favourites.  The  Peripatetic  school  found,  so  far  as 
our  knowledge  extends,  no  other  adherent  than  M. 
Pupius  Piso,^  who  was  taught  its  doctrines  by  the 

*  Cic  Ac  ii.  44.  •  Cic.  Tusc.  ir.  S. 

7  Cic.  de  Fin.  t.  8 ;  de  Nat.  D.  i.  7  ;  ad  Alt.  xiii.  19.  M.  Cranus  is  also  num- 
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Neapolitan  Staseas ;  but  even  he  evinced  a  disposi- 
tion to  blend  and  modify  the  pure  Aristotelian 
doctrine  with  the  Platonic,  and  partly  also  with  the 
Stoical/  The  doctrines  of  the  Old  Academy^  as 
well  as  those  of  its  founder,  were,  it  is  true,  in  high 
repute;  but  they  owed  their  consideration  princi- 
pally to  the  grace  and  charms  of  Plato's  style,  rather 
than  to  any  right  appreciation  of  his  doctrines.  For 
the  unpractised  intellect  of  the  Romans  was  scarcely 
capable  of  divining  the  profound  meaning  which 
lay  couched  beneath  the  mythical,  and  often  am- 
biguous, form  of  his  style,  and  they  were  in  general 
disposed  to  adopt  the  expositions  of  his  philosophy, 
which  Philo  and  Antiochus  gave  to  their  numerous 
friends  among  the  wealthy  and  most  distinguished 
Romans.  Agreeably  to  the  opinions  of  these  philoso- 
phers, the  doctrine  of  the  Academy  assumed  among 
the  Romans,  not  ^o  much  a  sceptical  character  as 
that  of  a  theory  of  probability,  which  examined  the 
opinions  of  the  several  schools,  and  deferred  to 
whatever  appeared  most  plausible,  without,  how- 
ever, taking  it  for  more  than  a  valid  opinion,  which 
it  was  right  to  believe.  Such  was  the  tendency 
of  the  views  of  Cicero,  a  disciple  of  Philo,  and  also 
of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  of  his  day. 
The  only  apparent  difference  between  them  is,  that 
some  inclined  more  with  Antiochus  to  the  Stoical 
doctrine,  which  showed  a  greater  predilection  for 
the  Sceptical  character  of  the  New  Academy.     In 

beied  among  the  Peripatetics,  Plut.  t.  Gran.  3.  But  we  have  not  reckoned  him 
because  he  was  far  from  being  highly  enlightened. 

'  So  we  judge  in  general  from  the  opinions  which  Cicero  puts  into  his  mouth. 
De  Fin.  L  1. 
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the  former  number  we  may  reckon  L.  Lucnllus, 
who  was  distinguished  for  a  love  of  Grecian  litera- 
ture in  general,  and  particularly  for  all  its  philo- 
sophical systems  ;  among  which,  however,  he  gave 
a  decided  preference  for  the  doctrine  of  Antiochus,^ 
which  however  he  embraced  in  the  character  of  an 
illustrious  patron,  rather  than  in  that  of  a  profound 
disciple.  ^^  In  the  same  class,  but  probably  pos- 
sessed of  more  solid  knowledge,  we  may  place 
M.  Brutus,  Caesar's  murderer.  Instructed  by  An- 
tiochus  and  his  brother  Aristus,  he  had  likewise 
adopted  a  predilection  for  the  Academy,  which 
now  was  called  the  old,  in  distinction  from  the 
middle,  as  founded  by  Arcesilaus,  and  the  new, 
by  Cameades."  Brutus,  however,  was  far  from 
confining  his  studies  to  the  Platonists.  The  works 
which  he  composed  in  Latin,  have  only  the  slight 
merit  of  being  eloquently  written.  Conformably 
to  the  Roman  character,  they  were  exclusively 
confined  to  the  Ethical  portion  of  philosophy; 
while  the  fact  that,  like  so  many  others  of  his 
countrymen,  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  duties,  appears 
to  prove  that  he,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Antiochus,  took  the  works  of  the  Stoics 
for  his  models.^^  Of  the  others  who  belong  to  this 
class,  the  most  distinguished  was  M.  Terentius 
Varro,  whom  Cicero  joins  with  Brutus  as  a  fellow 
scholar  of  Antiochus,^^  and  who  in  his  multifarious 
works,  none  of  which,  however,  were  exclusively 

*  Plut  ▼.  Luculli,  42  ;  Cic.  Acad.  ii.  2. 
»•  Cic  ad  Att.  xui  16. 

"  Plut.  T.  Brat.  2  ;  Cic  Ac.  i.  8  ;  ad  Att.  xiii.  25. 

■'Cic.  Ac.  i.  1  ;   de  Fin.  i.  3  ;   ad  Att.  ziil  46 ;    Sen.  Ep.  95;   Quint,  z. 
1,  128.  «  Ac  i.  3  ;  ad  Att.  xiii.  12,  16  ;  ad  Div.  ijc.  8. 
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devoted  to  philosophical  subjects/*  most  probably 
interspersed  many  philosophical  ideas,^^  From 
statements  regarding  his  opinion  of  the  gods,  that 
he  combined  the  physical  doctrines  of  Stoics  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  Academy,  in  the  same  way 
that  Brutus  combined  the  Ethical  with  it.  For 
while  he  rejected  the  popular  notions  of  the  gods, 
and  distinguished  mythical  theology  from  political 
and  physical,  he  nevertheless  attempted  to  give  to 
the  anthropomorphic  conceptions  of  the  gods  a  more 
exalted  signification,  and  agreably  to  the  Stoical 
doctrine,  interpreted  them  by  the  universal  force  of 
nature,  which  pervading  the  whole  system  of  the 
world  in  different  degree  of  existence  and  in  differ- 
ent individual  entities,  is  consequently  adored  under 
different  names  and  forms.^®  Thus  did  the  Stoical 
doctrine  gain  under  a  strange  name  a  wide  diffusion 
among  the  Romans,  at  the  same  time  that  it  had 
many  adherents  who  professed  its  tenets  without 
limitation  or  disguise.  In  the  doctrines  of  the 
learned  legists  of  Rome  many  Stoical  principles 
have  been  pointed  out,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
philosophy  of  the  Porch  found  a  permanent  school 
among  the  teachers  and  founders  of  Roman  juris- 
prudence.^^     Q.   Mutius  Scaevola  who   has   been 

^^  Cic  Ac  i.  ^2,  puts  in  his  mouth  a  reason  for  being  ayerse  to  write  in 
Latin  on  phil9eophy.  However,  philosophic  works  of  his  are  quoted,  e.  g. 
August  de  Civ.  D.  xix.  1. 

*•  Qc  Ac.  i.  3. 

'•  August,  de  Civ.  D.  iv.  31  ;  vi.  6,  8 ;  vii.  5,  6,  23. 

^'  I  ground  my  assertion  on  J.  A.  OrtlofiT^  Abhanblung  uber  den  Einflusz 
der  Stoischen  Philosophie  auf  die  Romische  Jurispnidenz.  Eriangen,  1797. 
This  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of  further  examination  by  our  Jurists.  The 
result,  perhaps,  would  be,  that  philosophy  was  able  to  exercise  but  a  slight  and 
merely  external  influence  on  so  positive  a  doctrine  as  Roman  Jurisprudence. 
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already  mentioned  among  the  disciples  of  Panoetius 
was  the  teacher  of  many  of  the  late  jurisconsults, 
among  whom  were  the  distingui^ed  contempo- 
raries of  Cicero,  C.  Aquilius  Gallus  and  L.  Lucilius 
Balbus  who  taught  Servius  Sulpicius.^®  To  this 
Balbus,  the  Q.  Lucius  Balbus  in  whose  mouth 
Cicero,  in  the  treatise  De  Natura  Deorum,  puts 
the  exposition  of  the  Stoical  view,  appears  to  have 
been  related.  That  Servius  Sulpicius  was  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  Stoics  is  unquestionable,  since  he 
had  studied  rhetoric  and  philosophy  at  Rhodes 
while  Posidonius  was  teaching  there.^^  His  dis- 
ciples L.  Aulus  Ofilius  and  Alfenus  Varus  betray 
likewise  a  Stoical  character  in  their  legal  doctrines. 
But  of  all  the  contemporaries  of  Cicero,  M.  Porcius 
Cato  the  younger  most  contributed  to  the  glory  of 
the  Stoical  philosophy^  in  which  he  had  received  the 
instructions  of  Antipater  of  Tyre  and  Athenodorus 
Cordylion.  It  was,  however,  the  moral  and  politi- 
cal points  of  this  philosophy  that  most  engaged  his 
attention,  and  these  he  anxiously  sought  to  reduce 
to  practice  in  public  life  ;^  and  by  the  strictness  of 
his  own  principles,  and  especially  by  his  life  and 
death,  gained  for  it  a  high  consideration  among  his 
countrymen.  The  Epicurean  school  reckoned  a  far 
greater  number  of  adherents.  We  should  have  a 
long  list,  indeed,  of  names  to  adduce,  if  we  were  to 
attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  illustrious  individuals 
who,  as  we  know  from  the  correspondence  of  Cicero, 
were  Epicureans.     It  will  be  sufficient  to  enumerate 

"  Cic  Brut.  42.  »»  lb.  41. 

^  Plut.  V.  Cat.  Min.  iv.  10  ;  Cic  ad  Div.  xv.  4 ;    Parad.   Proain. ;  pro 
Marena  2d. 
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a  few  of  the  most  eminent :  such  as  T.  Pomponius 
Atticus,  the  dearest  friend  of  Cicero;  C.  Cassius, 
one  of  Caesar's  murderers,"  L.  Torquatus  and  C. 
Velleius,  whom  Cicero  makes  the  spokesman  of 
the  Epicurean  sect  in  his  works  on  the  supreme 
good  and  the  nature  of  the  gods. 

Most  of  the  individuals  above-named  were  emi- 
nent as  statesmen,  and  it  is  only  from  their  having 
themselves  taken  a  considerable  part  in  the  politics 
of  the  day,  or  being  more  or  less  connected  with 
the  leading  politicians,  that  we  are  acquainted  with 
their  philosophical  opinions  :  as  for  the  propagation 
or  developement  of  philosophy   they  contributed 
little  to  either.     But  as  this,  however,  is  the  prin- 
cipal point  to  which  our  attention  should  be  directed, 
we  must  now  endeavour  to  trace  the  commencement 
and  progress  of  philosophical  literature  among  the 
Romans.     Its  first  appearance  was  very  humble,  as 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  case-   This 
is  evident  from  the  contempt  with  which  Cicero 
speaks  of  it,  who  scarcely  deigns  to  mention  two 
names  of  the  first  Latin  writers  on  philosophy — 
Amafanius  or  Amafinius,  and  Rabinus,  whom  he 
blames  as  deficient  in  dialectical  skill,  but  at  the 
same  time  confesses  never  to  have  read  their  works.^^ 
Nevertheless,  these  writers  were,  in  all  probability, 
of  some  importance  in  their  own  age ;  since  they 
possess  the  merit  of  having  brought  the  philosophy 
of  Greece  within  the  reach  of  the  Romans,  as  Cicero 
himself  confesses,  when,  in  accounting  for  the  great 
popularity  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy  among  his 
countrymen,  he  attributes  it  in  a  great  measure  to 

»  Cic.  ad  Div.  xt,  16, 19.  »  Ac.  i.  2  ;  Tiuc.  ii  3. 
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the  fact  of  its  having  been  the  only  one  that  was  . 
accessible  to  them  in  their  own  language.^^  These 
writers,  therefore,  must  have  been  Epicureans ;  and 
it  may  have  been  from  this  circumstance  alone,  that 
Cicero  inferred  their  deficiency  in  dialectics.  Still 
we  can  readily  believe  that  these  first  essays  were 
rude  and  unskilful;  and  that  before  the  times  of 
Cicero  the  Romans  did  not  possess  any  perfect  philo- 
sophical work  in  the  Latin  language.  Nevertheless, 
we  must  set  it  down  as  an  exaggeration  on  the  part 
of  Cicero,  when  he  asserts,  that  before  his  time 
philosophy  among  the  Latins  was  without  dignity, 
and  had  received  no  honour  from  the  Latin  lan- 
guage ;  and  when  he  claims  for  himself  the  merit 
g(  being  the  first  to  attempt  to  earn  for  the  Latin 
language  the  same  gratitude  from  philosophy  as  it 
already  owed  to  the  Greek  ;^  for  Lucretius  had 
already  published,  in  Latin,  a  very  skilful  exposition 
of  the  Epicurean  doctrine.  Still  it  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  it  was  in  the  times  of  Cicero,  and  princi- 
pally by  his  labours,  that  philosophy  was  domesti- 
cated in  the  Latin  tongue.  The  Latin  writers  who 
wrote  on  philosophical  subjects  before,  this  date,  are 
all  lost;  but  Cicero  has  for  many  centuries  been 
revered  as  a  teacher  and  fountain  of  philosophy : 
we  shall,  therefoi*e,  have  to  take  especial  notice  of 
Cicero,  after  having,  in  the  first  place,  briefly  re- 
counted the  rise  and  spread  of  Epicurism  among 
the  Romans. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  Romans  applied 
themselves  to  the  practical,  rather  than  to  the  theo- 
retical, portion  of  philosophy,  it  appears  somewhat 


«  Tuac.  IT.  3.  »*  Tuac  i.  3  ;  ii.  2  ;  de  Nat.  P.  i.  4. 
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singular  that  in  the  very  school  which  was  pre- 
eminently ethical,  the  Romans  should  have  confined 
themselves  principally  to  physics.  In  the  case  of 
Amafanius  this  is  beyond  dispute ;  ^  and  of  Catius, 
another  teacher  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  and  a 
contemporary  of  Cicero,  it  is  well  known  that  he 
composed,  if  not  exclusively,  yet  for  the  most  part 
certainly,  on  the  physical  system  of  Epicurus ;  ^  but 
the  strongest  proof  of  our  assertion  is  furnished  by 
the  work  of  T.  Lucretius  Carius,  which  is  still 
extant. 

Even  the  Epicurean  Cassius  found  it  impossible 
to  approve  of  the  writings  of  Amafanius  and  Ca- 
tius ;  ^  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Lucretius  extorts  an 
unwill'ng  eulogy  from  Cicero.^  His  didactic 
poem,  On  the  Nature  of  Things,  undoubtedly  soon 
superseded  all  earlier  essays  of  the  Latin  Epicureans  • 
and  this  circumstance  justifies,  in  some  measure,  his 
silence  as  to  his  predecessors  in  the  same  field,  and 
the  boast  that  he  was  the  first  to  give  a  Latin  version 
of  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus.^  Like  the  generality 
of  his  countrymen,  Lucretius  was  a  close  imitator  of 
the  Greeks.  His  poem  was  composed  after  the 
model  of  that  of  Empedocles,  whom  Epicurus  extols 
in  the  highest  language  of  praise.  As  to  natural 
grace  and  poetical  ornament  of  expression,  Epicurus, 
in  all  probability,  was  not  far  behind  his  original.^ 
As  to  the  matter  of  the  poem,  agreeably  to  the  practice 

»  Cic.  Ac.  L  2. 

**  What  Cicero,  ad  Div.  xt.  16,  says  of  him  refen  to  phyncs ;  he  is  repre- 
sented as  having  written  four  books,  de  Rerom  Nature  et  de  Summo  Bono. 
Comm.  Vet.  in  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  4. 

^  Cic.  ad  Div.  xv.  19.    Catius  meets  with  quaU6ed  praise  from  Qainct. 

X.  1. 

*•  Ad  Quint  Fr.  u.  11.  *•  V.  338.  »  I.  717,  sqq. 
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of  the  Epicureans,  it  is  little  better  than  a  re-echo  of 
his  master's  doctrines,  and  furnishes  a  strong  proof 
of  the  slavish  veneration  of  the  school  for  ita 
founder ;  consequently,  in  our  notice  of  Lucretius, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  such  few  points  as  will 
suffice  to  show  the  sense  in  which  the  Romans 
understood  and  adopted  the  philosophy  of  Epi- 
curus. 

The  surprise  which  we  at  first  feel  to  find  the 
Roman  followers  of  Epicurus  occupied  principally 
with  physical  questions,  is  at  once  removed  by  the 
express  design  of  this  work.  Its  object,  as  Lucre- 
tius himself  avows  at  the  very  opening  of  his  poem, 
is  to  emancipate  the  human  mind  from  religion — 
from  all  superstitious  fear  of  the  gods,  and  to  raise 
them  to  a  consciousness  of  their  power  over  destiny, 
and  to  exalt  them  to  heavenly  might.^^  Accordingly 
he  omits  no  opportunity  of  ridiculing  and  decrying 
the  perversity  of  the  religious  conceptions  of  his 
countrymen  and  the  poets,  which,  however  agree- 
able as  fables,  are  very  remote  from  truth.^^  He 
ridicules  the  belief  that  in  the  thunder  and  light- 
ning the  Lord  of  heaven  displays  his  power, — and 
the  Tyrrhenian  songs,  which  pretended  to  see  in 
lightning  the  signs  of  the  Divine  will.     He  de- 

^  I.  63,  Bqq.     Humana  ante  oculos  fcede  quom  vita  jaceret 
In  terris  opprean  gravi  sub  releigione, 
Que  caput  a  oceli  regionibus  OBtendebat 
Horribili  super  adspectu  oiortalibus  instans, 
Primum  Gxajus  homo  mortaleis  tendere  contra 
Est  oculos  ausus,  primusque  obsistere  contra. 
•  •  *  •  • 

Quare  relligio  pedibus  subjecta  viciasim 
Obteritur  ;  nos  exequat  victoria  coelo. 
Ct  ibid.  932;  iii.  in.  ;  iv.  in. ;  vi.  49,  sqq. 
»  II.  600,  sqq. 
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mands  why,  in  that  case,  so  many  bolts  are  wasted 
without  effect  in  the  water  and  in  desert  regions;  why 
Jupiter  does  not  strike  the  wicked,  and  not  his  own 
temples  and  statues.^  This  imaginary  power  of  the 
gods  can  avail  nothing  against  fate  and  the  laws  of 
nature;  for  even  their  holy  temples  and  images  are 
not  exempted  from  decay.  In  answer  to  those  who 
hold  that  the  order  of  nature  is  an  indisputable 
proof  that  the  world  was  originally  formed  by  gods, 
he  thinks  it  sufficient  to  object  the  evil  and  irregu- 
larities which  are  discovered  in  it.**  To  those  who 
fear  that  a  denial  of  all  religion  must  lead  to  god- 
less principles,  and  shameful  crimes,  he  objects  that 
religion  itself  has  led  to  the  greatest  enormities — 
human  sacrifices,  for  instance,  and  the  deed  of  an 
Agamemnon,  who  did  not  spare  even  liis  own 
daughter.*^  It  is  not  piety  to  bow  round  stocks 
and  stones,  to  visit  every  altar,  to  prostrate  one's  self 
to  the  ground,  and  to  stretch  out  hands  before  the 
statues  of  the  gods,  to  inundate  their  altars  with 
blood,  and  to  heap  vow  upon  vow ;  but  piety  con- 
sists rather  in  the  calm  and  imperturbable  feeling  of 
the  sage.*^  What  return  could  human  gratitude  be 
to  perfectly  happy  beings,  that  they  should  be  in- 
duced to  undertake  any  thing  for  the  sake  of 
man  ?  What  could  induce  them  to  wake  up  from 
their  eternal  repose  to  the  creation  of  the  world  ?  ^ 
This  false  worship  he  derives  from  the  ignorance  of 
man  who,  from  the  manifestations  of  the  divinity, 
in  sleep,  and  even  in  his  waking  senses,  had  been  led 

»  VI.  37a,  sqq. 

'*  II    167,  sqq.;  the  same  literally  with  lengthy  examples,  t.  196,  aqq. 

«  I.  81,  sm.  »•  v.  1200,  Fqq.  w  V.  166,  sqq. 
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to  form  an  idea  of  immortal  beings  of  human  form, 
but  endued  with  eternal  youth  and  infinite  power, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  refer  to  the  power  of  these 
gods,  those  phenomena  of  nature  of  which  he 
could  not  discover  the  causes ;  ^®  and,  accordingly, 
his  chief  endeavour  is  to  dissipate  the  prevailing 
ignorance  of  nature,  and,  in  imitation  of  Epicurus, 
as  he  avows,  to  break  down  the  barriers  in  which 
nature  had  been  closely  confined  by  the  erroneous 
belief  in  gods.^'  Now,  however  much  this  attack 
upon  the  false  gods  of  the  olden  religion  may  have 
contributed  to  the  destruction  of  superstition,  yet 
on  the  other  hand,  the  remedy  which  Lucretius 
would  substitute,  was  certainly  little  better  in  kind. 
It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  he  frequently  recurs  to  the 
doctrine  of  Epicurus,  that  the  gods  are  beings  per- 
fectly happy,  and  enjoying  eternal  repose,  and  never 
troubling  themselves  about  the  government  of  the 
world;  but  his  proof  of  the  existence  of  such 
beings  is  weak,  and  far  from  forcible,  resting 
chiefly  on  the  arguments  already  advanced  by  Epi- 
curus.*" Equally  zealous  with  his  master  in  the 
wish  to  destroy  whatever  could  give  countenance 
or  support  to  the  superstitious  horrors  of  religion, 
he  attacks  also  the  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  conducts  his  attack  perfectly  in  the  man- 
ner of  Epicurus  and  his  school.  Who,  he  argues, 
that  is  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and 
knows  that  it  is  formed  out  of  fire,  and  air,  and 
earth,  and  some  fourth  principle,  which  is  a  very 
subtle  body,  endowed  with  sensation  as  its  essential 

'«  Ibid.  1163,  8qq. ;  Cf.  ibid.  83,  sqq.  ;  vi.  49,  sqq. 
»•  I.  71  ;  ii.  1087,  sqq.  "  VI.  76. 
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property,  can  doubt  that  this  weak,  frail,  body, 
must,  as  soon  as  it  is  deprived  of  its  shell,  by  being 
expelled  from  the  body,  be  destroyed  by  the  slight- 
est shock  ?  *^  By  such  arguments  did  Lucretius 
seek  to  dispel  the  fears  of  Acheron,  and  all  the  ap- 
prehensions of  religion,  by  the  light  of  his  own,  or 
rather  of  Epicurus'  theory  of  Nature.  Nature  is 
the  only  deity  that  he  is  willing  to  venerate;  he 
preaches  her  holy  laws  and  ordinances,  and  teaches 
that  she  produces  all  things,  and  suffers  them  again 
to  decline  and  perish  as  soon  as  they  have  grown  to 
their  measure,  as  determined  by  their  respective  laws 
of  existence/^  This  doctrine  of  Lucretius,  which, 
in  all  probability  represents  the  general  effect  of  the 
natural  system  of  Epicurus  on  the  Roman  mind, 
affords  a  fair  specimen  of  the  tendency  of  philoso* 
phical  physics,  when  superficially  cultivated,  to 
detract  from  the  fear  of  God,  This  influence  must 
have  been  the  stronger  on  the  Romans,  the  more 
indisposed  they  were  to  profound  research  into 
nature,  and  the  more  readily  they  adopted,  at  this 
time,  when  the  higher  interests  of  their  life  were 
dying  off,  a  light-minded  view  of  the  world  and  of 
the  destination  of  man. 

We  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  enter  fully 
into  the  details  of  the  physiology  of  Lucretius, 
since,  for  the  most  part,  he  does  no  more  than 
repeat  the  well  known  positions  of  the  Epicurean 
school.     It  is  merely  in  the  method  of  treating  his 

*•  III.  413,8qq. 

**  I.  71,  147,  sqq. ;  where  the  regularity  of  nature  is  employed  to  prove  the 
proposition,  £x  nihilo  nihil ;  ii.  1087,  sqq.  1118. 

Donicum  ad  extremum  crescendi  perfica  finem 

Omnia  peiduzit  rerum  natura  creatrix 
V.  925  ;  1364, 
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subject  that  Lucretius  is  original,  and  this  occasion- 
ally gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  mode  of  viewing  things, 
of  which  we  must  now  seek  to  give  an.  account. 
The  attempt  itself  to  treaty  poetically,  so  dry  a 
subject  as  the  Epicurean  doctrine,  which,  so  far  as 
we  know,  no  one  before  Lucretius  had  ever  made, 
naturally  shed  upon  it  a  peculiar  light.  This  is  seen 
in  the  great  liveliness  and  variety  with  which  nature 
and  her  elements  are  depicted  by  Lucretius,  and 
which  the  lifeless  and  uniform  character  of  the  Epi- 
curean physiology  hardly  seemed  to  admitjof.  Thus, 
when  he  represents  nature  as  an  all-ruling  unity, 
and  rejects  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  government  of  the 
world,as  destructive  of  the  liberty  of  nature,  and  when 
he  ascribes  to  her  a  creative  energy — in  all  such  con- 
ceptions nature  is  regarded  as  a  person,  and  makes 
herself  felt  as  a  peculiar  and  independent  power. 
The  case  is  the  same  with  his  descriptions  of  all  other 
principles  which  exercise  a  universal  influence  on  the 
existence  of  individual  things :  thus,  when  the  sun 
is  described  as  a  being  who,  by  the  heat  of  his  rays, 
gives  life  to  all  the  firuits  of  the  earth ;  or,  when  he 
depicts,  at  great  length,  the  way  in  which  the  earth 
became  the  mother  of  all  living  things — how  at 
first  she  freely  emitted  from  her  womb,  plants,  and 
beasts,  and  men ;  and  how,  for  their  sustenance,  she 
had  prepared  milk ;  and  how,  at  last,  like  other  ani- 
mal mothers,  having  passed  the  period  of  fecundity, 
she  produces  nothing  more  immediately.  In  these 
and  similar  representations  he  has  continued  to 
throw  an  appearance  of  life,  on  the  otherwise  dead 
masses  of  the  Epicurean  world.  This  constant  effort 
of  his  poetical  feeling  to  invest  all  nature  with  life, 
is  further  seen  in  the  conjecture  which  he  hazards 
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in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Epicurean  theory ; 
that  the  stars  possibly  are  living  beings  which  have 
their  proper  motions,  which  they  perform  in  search 
of  their  appropriate  food.*'  AVe  are  far  from 
wishing  to  deny  that  Lucretius  intended  all  this  tx> 
be  understood  in  a  merely  figurative  sense ;  never- 
theless, it  must  be  owned,  that  he  dwells  with  a 
fond  enthusiasm  on  many  of  these  descriptions  ; 
and  that  the  series  of  ideas  to  which  they  belong, 
have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  recommend 
the  whole  system,  both  to  himself  and  to  others. 
Among  these  ideas  we  must  reckon  that  of  an 
internal  impulse  of  the  atoms,  which  Epicurus 
originally  advanced,  in  order  to  explain  their  devia- 
tion from  the  perpendicular,  the  contingency  of 
natural  events,  and  the  freedom  of  the  human  will. 
Lucretius,  however,  adopts  this  idea  in  a  still  more 
extrasive  sense,  notwithstanding  that  it  is,  in  many 
respects,  quite  inconsistent  with  many  of  his  other 
opinions.  Thus,  he  speaks  of  atoms  possessing  in 
themselves  a  principle  of  motion,**  and  by  it  ac- 
counts for  the  voluntary  movements  of  living 
creatures,  which,  he  argues,  must  be  referred  to  an 
inherent  power  of  the  atom,  to  produce  out  of  them- 
selves, and  at  pleasure,  a  beginning  of  motion ;  *^  for 
the  will  operates  a  new  motion,  which  is  then  pro- 

«  v.  525,  sqq. 

**  II.  132.    Prima  moventur  enim  perse  primordia  rerum. 

**  Ibid.  251.     Denique  n  temper  motns  comiectitar  omnis 
£t  veteie  ezoritur  semper  novus  ordine  certo, 
Nee  declinando  fiuaunt  primordia  motos 
Principium  qnoddam,  quod  fiiti  fcedem  rumpat, 
£x  infinite  ne  causam  causa  aequaiur, 
Libera  per  terras  unde  bsc  animantibus  exstat, 
Unde  est  haec,  inquam,  fiitis  avolsa  voluntas. 
Per  quam  prQgreditur,  quo  ducit  quemque  voluptas  * 
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pagated  through  all  the  members  of  the  vital  frame 
He  describes  at  length  the  way  in  which  the  fourth 
nameless  nature,  which  is  the  source  of  sensation 
in  the  soul,  as  it  were  the  soul  of  the  soul,  commu« 
nicates  the  motion  which  itself  originates  to  the 
limbs,  and  imparts  it  to  the  heat,  and  air,  and 
breath — the  other  natures  which  compose  the 
soul/^  It  is  true  he  does  not  admit  that  this 
internally*moving  power  can  produce  an  ascending 
motion ;  ^^  on  the  contrary,  he  even  refuses  to  con- 
cede that  it  admits  of  an  oblique  direction  in  the 
descent  of  heavy  bodies,  which  the  truth  of  things 
must  contradict;  it  is  merely  a  slight  deviation 
from  the  straight  line,  which  is  invisible  to  the  eye, 
which  he  would  request  permission  to  assume; 
a  direction,  he  says,  so  slightly  oblique  that  it 
scarcely  deserves  the  name.*®  Thus  eagerly  does 
he  strive  to  maintain  the  regularity  of  Nature,  his 
goddess,  and  without,  at  the  same  time,  sacrificing 
to  it  the  life  in  individual  things. 

In  this  respect  he  appears  to  be  advantageously 
distinguished  from  Epicurus,  that  he  labours  to 
maintain  more  strictly  than  the  latter  the  regularity 

^  III.  265.    Sic  calOr  atque  aer  et  ▼enti  c»ca  potettas 
Mista  craant  unain  Daturam  et  nofailis  ilia 
Vis,  initum  motiu  ab  se  quie  diridit  ollls, 
Senaifer  unde  oritur  primum  per  Tisceia  motiu. 

*f  11. 185.    Nullam  rem  pooae  Bua>i 

Corpoream  sursum  fexri,  eursumque  meare. 
^*  II.  243.    Quare  etiam  atque  etiam  pauUum  clinare  necene  est 
Corpora,  nee  phu  quam  minimum,  ne  fin^Bre  motvs 
Obliquos  yideamur  et  id  res  ?era  refutet 
Namque  hoc  in  prompiu,  manifestnmque  esse  videmus 
Pondera,  quantum  in  se  est,  non  pome  obliqua  meare. 
Ex  supero  cum  prsBcipitant,  quod  oemere  possis. 
Sed  nihil  omnino  recta  regione  ?iai 
Dcclinare,  quit  est,  qui  possit  cemerc;  sese  ? 
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of  the  development  of  natural  phenomena.  This 
is  manifest  in  the  details  of  his  theory  of  nature. 
Thus  he  likes  not  the  notion  of  chance^  and  even 
submits  the  free  motion  of  the  will  to  a  directing 
law.  For  he  makes  the  will  to  be  dependent  on 
the  conceptions  of  the  soul,  and  these  again  to  arise 
from  sensuous  impressions  which  are  received  from 
without.*®  The  divine  felicity  itself  is  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  force  of  nature.^  And  although  he 
does  not  abandon  wholly  the  manner  of  Epicurus, 
and  attempts  to  give  several  explanations  of  celestial 
phenomena,  and  even  ridicules  the  astrologers  who 
will  not  admit  that  these  events  may  happen  other- 
wise than  they  assert,  it  is  nevertheless  far  from 
being  his  opinion,  that  the  regular  ordinary  pheno- 
mena of  heaven  have  different  causes  at  different 
times,  but  he  merely  thinks  that  different  explana- 
tions must  be  admitted,  because  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover the  one  sole  cause  by  which  the  stars  are  set 
in  motion.^^  And,  accordingly,  the  object  of  his 
physical  theory  throughout  is,  to  show  that  all 
things  proceed  by  fixed  and  determinate  laws. 
This  is  nowhere  more  clearly  seen  than  in  that 
part  of  his  poem  where,  having  adopted  the  Empe- 
doclean  account  of  the  origin  of  living  creatures,  he 
describes  many  of  the  immature  and  monstrous 
births  of  the  earth,  but  refuses  to  follow  Empedocles 
in  believing  the  existence  of  abortions  which,  like  the 
fabulous  centaurs  or  chimaera,  combine  the  nature  of 

^  IV.  887.    Dico  animo  nostra  primam  simulacra  meandi 

Accidere  atque  animum  pulaare,  ut  diximua  ante. 
Inde  voluntas  fit ;  neque  eium  fiicere  incipit  ullam 
Rem  quisquam,  quam  mens  proTidet»  quid  velit,  ante. 

*0II.  171,8q.  «V.  628.  sqq. 
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two  or  more  different  species.^^  For, .  he  says,  all 
things  grow  after  their  proper  manner^  and  pre- 
serve the  differences  which  the  fixed  law  of  nature 
prescribes  to  them.^® 

Lucretius  appears  to  have  discussed  this  part  of 
physics  more  fully  than  any  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  Epicurean  school.  To  one  of  his  poetical  turn 
of  mind,  the  subject  was  peculiarly  attractive.  It 
naturally  introduced  the  description  of  the  first  dis- 
covery of  the  useful  arts  and  the  origin  of  human 
institutions.  In  discussing  these  topics  the  ultimate 
conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  is,  that  nature  and 
experience  gave  man  a  direction  towards  good,  but 
that  by  abandoning  himself  to  his  passions  and  the 
first  childish  emotions  of  his  soul,  such  as  fear  and 
hope,  desire  and  aversion,  he  had  corrupted  much 
that  was  good,  and  thereby  created  evil  for  himself 
from  which  philosophy  alone  could  now  deliver 
him.®*  Now  when  we  remember  that  Epicurus  and 
and  his  followers,  not  excepting  Lucretius  himself, 
warmly  opposed  the  validity  of  any  explanation  of 
natural  phenomena  by  final  causes,  it  is  impossible 
to  consider  this  enlargement  of  the  Atomistic  physi- 
ology, as  legitimate  or  consistent ;  since  it  seems  to 
reduce  itself  to  this,  that  nature  herself  had  a  pro- 
vidential care  of  mankind,  had  produced  them 
under  favourable  circumstances,  and  preserved  and 
taught  them  by  felicitous  accidents.  When,  how- 
ever, Lucretius  hopes  to  free  men,  by  means  of  philo- 
sophy, from  the  evil  which  they  have  brought  upon 
themselves  by  their  passions,  he  places  his  con- 

»  Ibid.  879,  iqq. 

^  Ibid.  924.  Res  sic  quaque  mio  ritu  procedit  et  omnes 

Foedere  natursB  certo  diflcrimina  aervant. 
•*  E.  g.  iy.  829,  sqq. ;  v.  167,  sqq. 
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fidence  in  the  strength  of  human  will,  which  he 
considers  able  to  overcome  even  the  constitution  of 
nature.  In  this  point  also,  Lucretius  apparently 
quits  the  beaten  tracks  of  his  school.  For  instance, 
he  derives  from  the  different  portions  in  which  the 
three  materials — warmth,  air,  and  breath — ^are  com« 
bined  in  the  soul,  the  differences  of  tempera- 
ment A  soul  in  which  the  constituent  of  warmth 
is  predominant,  is  disposed  to  anger ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  in  which  the  windy  breath  preponderates 
is  actuated  by  cold  fear;  whereas,  lastly,  the  soul  in 
which  the  calm  element  of  air  is  found  in  the  great- 
est proportion,  is  of  a  calm  temperament,  and  as  far 
removed  from  fear  as  from  the  ungovernable  rage 
of  anger — ^but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  receives  all 
events  with  more  indifference  than  is  becoming. 
This  variable  combination  he  makes  the  source  of 
the  infinite  diversity  of  human  character/^  concern- 
ing which  he  deems  it  possible  and  expedient  to 
determine  only  this  much,  that  although  no  one  is 
able  entirely  to  overcome  the  original  nature  of 
his  constitution,  yet  the  sage  may  so  far  bring  it  into 
subjection,  as  to  enable  himself,  by  the  force  of  his 
reason,  to  lead  a  life  assimilated  to  the  divine.** 


«  III.  283,  sqq. 

**  Ibid.  302.  Sic  hominum  genus  eii:  quamTis  doctrina  pofitos 
Constituat  pariter  quoBdam,  tamen  ilia  relinquit 
Natane  ciijusque  animi  vestigia  prima. 
Nee  radicittu  evelli  mala  posse  putandum  est, 
Quin  proclivias  hie  iias  decurrat  ad  acres, 
I  lie  metu  dtins  pauUo  tentetur,  at  ille 
Tertius  accipiat  quaedam  clementius  aequo. 
♦  •  •  ♦ 

Illud  in  his  rebus  yideo  firmare  potesse, 
Usque  adeo  naturarum  vestigia  linqui 
Parvola,  quae  nequeat  ratio  depellere  doctis, 
Ut  nihil  impediat  dignam  dis  degere  vitam. 
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This  result  is  manifestly  the  operation  of  that  fourth 
and  sentient  nature  of  which  Lucretius  ascribes  to 
man,  and  to  the  sage  especially,  in  no  inconsiderable 
measure,  in  order  that  by  its  means  be  may  smooth 
all  inequalites  of  temperament.  Another  cause  of 
the  infinite  variety  of  human  character,  according 
to  Lucretius,  is  the  fact  that  the  atoms  which  com- 
pose the  elements  of  fire,  air,  and  breath,  and  the 
other  constituents  of  the  soul,  are  not  of  like  but 
similar  figures.  For  here  also  Lucretius  appears  to 
go  a  step  beyond  Epicurus,  and  not  only  assumes 
an  indeterminate  multitude  of  original  figures,  but 
expressly  maintains  that  the  number  of  dififerent 
figures  exactly  equal  the  multitude  of  atoms,  even 
because  they  were  not  shaped  by  the  hand  of  an 
artist,  after  one  and  the  same  model.^^  When^ 
therefore,  he  speaks  of  round  atoms,  these  even  must 
be  understood  to  be  of  similar  and  not  of  like  forms. 
Even  this  modification  of  the  Epicurean  doctrine 
must  likewise  be  derived  from  the  poetic  character 
of  the  mind  of  Lucretius,  which  naturally  sought 
for  multiplicity  and  peculiarity  of  form. 

In  addition  to  the  physiology,  which  it  is  the 
object  of  the  poem  to  exhibit,  it  also  contains  many 
allusions  to  other  parts  of  the  Epicurean  doctrine. 
Its  logical  principles,  however,  are  but  slightly 
touched  upon.  Ethics  are  more  extensively  treated, 
and  in  a  manner  quite  consistent  with  the  character 
of  the  Epicurean  system  of  nature,  which  was  in- 
tended solely  to  serve  as  a  handmaiden  to  ethics. 

^  II.  833,  sqq.  There  is  no  contradiction  between  this  Terse  and  y.  477, 
where  it  is  taught  that  the  figures  of  the  prime  elements  must  be  finite  in  number ; 
for,  as  is  clear  from  the  argument,  this  refers  only  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
figures  ;  on  which  point  Lucretiua  is  apparently  opposed  to  the  view  of  Demo- 
critus,  that  there  may  bb  also  very  large  atoms. 
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As,  however,  the  moral  doctrines  of  Epicurus  do  not 
exhibit  aught  that  is  original,  but  yet  agree  entirely 
with  the  moral  views  of  the  Roman  Epicureans  in 
general,  we  shall  interweave  our  observations  on 
the  ethical  opinions  of  Lucretius  with  the  general 
remarks  which  we  have  to  advance  on  this  head. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  Roman  Epicureans,  that 
by  their  debauchery  and  excesses  they  had  brought 
the  Epicurean  doctrine  into  disrepute.  No  traces, 
however,  of  such  dissolute  habits  are  to  be  found  in 
the  character  either  of  Lucretius  or  of  any  other 
Epicurean  of  this  age ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  full 
of  exhortations  to  moderate  and  legitimate  enjoy- 
ment, such  as  Epicurus  himself  did  not  object  to. 
Such  a  course  is  moreover  only  agreeable  to  the 
Roman  character,  and  if  we  were  looking  to  find  a 
reason  why  physiology  was  the  principal  favou- 
rite of  the  Roman  Epicureans,  we  should  perhaps 
be  justified  in  adducing  the  severity  of  morals,  the 
reverence  for  virtue  and  justice,  which  formed  a 
leading  feature  of  the  Roman  character,  which,  how- 
ever they  may  have  been  at  this  date  an  occasional 
subject  of  ridicule  in  private  life,  did  not  as  yet 
permit  the  open  promulgation  of  a  doctrine  which 
appeared  to  favour  light  thoughts  on  such  a  subject. 
Cicero  expressly  says,  that  the  Epicurean  dared  not, 
for  this  very  reason,  acknowledge  his  doctrine  in  pub- 
lic; he  must  pay  respect  to  the  opinion  of  the  igno- 
rant multitude ;  and  even  in  the  senate  he  would  not 
venture  openly  to  avow  the  disgraceful  tenets  of  his 
sect.®®     Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  moral  system 

*^  De  Fin.  ii.  22.  On  this  account  the  EpicuraonB  were  accuBtomed  to  aaj 
that  their  opponents  and  the  multitude  generally  had  misunderrtood  the  exprcs- 
sion  voluptas,  which  was  the  received  interpretation  of  the  Greek  term  tivioti 
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of  the  Epicureans  was  far  from  receiving  a  laxer 
and  more  indulgent  interpretation  from  the  Romans 
than  the  Greeks,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  tempered 
with  more  severity.     Even  the  Stoic  Seneca  finds  it 
impossible  to  reproach  the  Epicureans  with  effemi- 
nacy of  doctrine;  what  he  says  of  Epicurus  him- 
self, that  he  gives  true  and  holy  precepts,  he  extends 
to  the  Epicureans  generally.^^    The  testimony  of 
Cicero  to  the  character  of  the  Roman  Epicureans  is 
unquestionable,  since  he  was  a  zealous  opponent  of 
the  principles  of  their  moral  theory.     When  he  as- 
serts that  the  pleasure  of  the  Epicureans  is  grounded 
simply  on  sensual  or  caraal  enjoyment,  he  does  not 
adduce  his  own  countrymen  as  instances,  but  Epi- 
curus himself  and  Metrodorus.     When,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  speaks  of  the  Epicureans  of  his  own  age 
and  nation,  he  directly  intimates  that  they  were,  for 
the  most  part,  false  to   their  principles.     In   two 
points  particularly  he  charges  them  with  this  incon- 
sistency :  in  the  first  place  that  they  assumed  a  plea- 
sure of  the  mind  independent  of  the  body;^  and 
secondly,  that  they  held  that  there  is  pure  and  dis- 
interested friendship,  worthy  of  the  sage.    On  these 
points  they  seem  to  have  had  a  theory  of  their  own. 
For  they  taught  that  friendship  invariably  begins, 
it  is  true^  in  some  selfish  view ;  but  that  when  the 
friendly  intercourse  has  lasted  for  a  time,  a  love  of 
the  friend  for  his  own  sake  is  then  formed,  which 


Thia  ezciue  is  fiercely  attacked  by  Cicero  ;  but  it  is  neyerthelew  so  fax  grounded 
in  truth,  as  it  is  true  that  Toluptas  implies  something  bad,  which  is  not  contained 
in  r/dov^.    Such  nice  shades  of  language  express  the  diiferences  in  the  charac- 
ten  of  nations. 
■•  De  Vit,  Beata,  13.  «»  De  Fin.  i.  17. 

rv.  H 
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is  without  any  regard  either  to  profit  or  pleasure.*^ 
With  this  modified  moral  theory,  the  occasional 
opinions  of  Lucretius  agree,  in  their  general  charac- 
ter more,  perhaps,  than  in  particulars.  It  is  true,  he 
does  not  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  a  very  rigorous 
morality,  and  does  not  object  to  sensual  enjoyment, 
but  only  to  inordinate  desires ;  indeed  he  even  de- 
clares the  promiscuous  gratification  of  sensual  love, 
in  order  to  restrain  its  vehemence,  to  be  not  im- 
moral.^ On  which  point,  however,  not  even  a 
Stoic  would  have  censured  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  lavishes  his  praises  on  chaste  wedlock,  as 
being  the  first  to  introduce  gentle  manners  among 
men,  and  to  teach  them  compassion  for  the  weak, 
and  respect  for  sacred  obligations.**  These  views, 
however,  evince,  in  fact,  greater  disinterestedness 
than,  according  to  the  Epicurean  doctrine,  it  be- 
comes the  sage  to  cultivate.  On  all  other  occasions 
likewise  he  brings  forward  the  best  aspect  of  the 
moral  theory  of  his  sect.  Thus  he  recommends 
moderation  in  enjoyment,  warns  men  against  un- 
chastened  desire  and  the  love  of  power  and 
glory,  against  envy  and  other  passions,®*  and 
especially  against  injustice,  which  is  perpetually 
tormented  by  the  dread  of  discovery  and  punish- 
ment. These  are  the  great  enemies  of  mental  tran- 
quillity; these  are  the  real  torments  of  Acheron, 


'^  De  Fin.  i.  20;  iL  26.  Attulisti  aliud  humaniuB  honim  recentioram,  nun- 
quam  dictum  ab  ipso  illo  (sc.  Epicuro),  quod  sciam,  primo  utilitatis  caun 
amicum  ezpeti,  cum  autem  uius  aooeannet,  turn  ipsum  amaii  propter  se,  etiam 
omina  ape  voluptatis. 

•«  IV.  1072,  aqq.  "  V.  1012,  sqq. 

^    •*  II.  87,  aqq. ;  iii.  69,  iqq. ;  1013,  Bqq. 
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which  the  fool  fears;  they  exist  in  the  bosom  of 
the  criminal,  in  his  own  agonised  conscience,  in  the 
fear  of  punishment  which  he  cannot  escape.®**  True 
pleasure,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
sage  which  he  enjoys  within  his  own  breast ;  this 
all  nature  pursues;  and  besides  it,  nothing  is  re- 
quired for  the  happiness  of  life,  except  a  freedom 
from  bodily  pain  and  a  sufficiency  for  the  simple 
wants  of  nature,^® 

Thus,  then,  do  we  find,  that  even  the  Epicurean 
school,  which,  by  its  rigid  exclusiveness  and  ob- 
stinate adherence  to  its  master,  appeared  to  be  most 
safe  against  change,  yielded  in  some  measure  to 
the  softening  influence  of  Roman  Eclecticism.  But 
how  much  more  easily,  and  in  how  much  greater 
a  degree  must  this  have  been  the  case  with  those 
doctrines  which  were  not  so  stifily  opposed  to  each 
other  as  the  Epicurean  was  to  all  others  ?  A  most 
illustrious  instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  opin« 
ions  of  one  individual  who,  in  our  present  disqui- 
sition, pre-eminently  demands  our  attention. 

M.  Tullius  Cicero  belongs  to  those  rare  characters 
who,  favoured  and  stimulated  by  their  own  tastes  and 
by  circumstances,  carefully  cultivated  extraordinary 
talents,  and  by  the  application  of  them  to  the  most 
opposite  pursuits,  acquired  a  great  and  diversified 
reputation.®^  Cicero  is  distinguished  as  an  orator, 
a  statesman,  and  a  philosopher.  But  his  principal 
talent  was  for  eloquence.     He  was  least  successful 

•  V,  1152,  aqq.;  iii.  988,  sqq. 

Atque  ea  nimiram,  quscunque  Acheoronte  profundo 

Prodita  sunt  esse  in  vita  sunt  omnia  nobis. 
'*  IL  7,  sqq.  Sed  nil  dulcius  est,  bene  quam  munita  tenere 

Edita  doctrina  sapientum  templa  serena. 
«  Tac.  de  Orat.  21. 

H    2 
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in  his  poetical  attempts,  since  poetry  is,  more 
than  any  other  pursuit,  incompatible  with  oratory. 
As  a  statesman,  he  boasts  the  most  brilliant  re- 
sults :  but  it  is  not  on  these  alone  that  his  fame 
rests ;  as  a  philosophical  writer,  his  eloquence  made 
him  of  the  greatest  influence.  These  foundations  of 
his  gJory  were  associated  with  many  other  qualities 
which  adorn  and  embellish  the  individual.  With 
the  nicest  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  with- 
out which  no  orator  can  be  great,  he  combined 
a  fine  sense  of  justice  and  benevolence,  love  for  his 
friends  who  remained  true  to  him  through  the 
various  changes  of  his  fortunes;  unwearying  dili- 
gence, and  a  shrewd  and  comprehensive  forecast  of 
future  events,  and  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a 
present  position  of  afiairs.  To  be  as  great  as  he  was 
brilliant  in  political  life,  he  only  wanted  that  perfect 
enthusiasm  which  is  engendered  in  the  mind  by 
confidence  in  its  own  resources,  and  resolute  firm- 
ness in  the  moment  of  action.  This,  however,  is 
what  indeed  at  all  times  is  most  difiicult  to  attain 
to,  but  especially  in  such  circumstances  and  in  such 
an  age  as  Cicero  lived,  when,  feeling  as  he  did, 
the  clearest  conviction  that  the  fortunes  of  the  state 
were  hopeless,  such  bold  resolution  could  only  have 
been  purchased  by  a  calm  spirit  of  self-denial, 
which  was  hardly  to  be  expected  of  the  soft 
and  yielding  mind  of  Cicero.  We  cannot  there- 
fore wonder  if  we  see  him  often  wavering,  often 
hesitating  and  dissatisfied  with  himself,  unable 
either  to  encourage  hope,  or  to  banish  fear, 
ashamed  of  his  unworthy  position  and  ambiguous 
poh'cy,  and  yet  unable  to  follow  out  his  own  i)lans 
of  honourable  action. 
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We  might  have  omitted  to  notice  these  features 
of  his  political  career,  since  the  life  of  Cicero  is 
so  intimately  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the 
period  as  to  be  generally  known,  were  it  not  for  our 
opinion  that  it  closely  accords  with  the  part  which 
he  played  as  a  philosopher.  The  same  qualities 
which  procured  him  splendour  in  the  political  world, 
made  him  also  a  brilliant  champion  and  dissemi- 
nator of  philosophical  labours :  the  same  defects 
which,  as  a  statesman,  deprived  him  of  the  highest 
praise,  also  prevented  him  from  being  truly  great 
in  philosophy;  moreover,  all  his  philosophical 
labours  were  mainly  dependent  on  his  political 
life. 

Born  of  an  illustrious  family,  in  a  provincial 
city  which  previously  had  never  participated  in  the 
highest  political  honours  of  Rome,  not  destined 
and  little  fit  for  military  life,  his  lively  ambition  saw 
no  other  road  open  to  distinction  than  the  study 
of  law,  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  relations  of  his 
country,  and  the  exercise  of  his  talents  for  oratory. 
These  he  cultivated  originally  at  Rome,  and  after 
Roman  models,  although  he  undoubtedly  must  have 
felt  it  necessary  to  combine  therewith  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Greek  civilization  and  philosophy,  as  in- 
dispensable for  the  formation  of  an  orator.  His  first 
teacher  in  philosophy  was  Phaedrus,  the  Epicurean, 
whom,  however,  he  shortly  quitted,  to  join  the  Aca- 
demician Philo,  of  Larissa,  on  whose  authority  he 
greatly  relied,  even  in  his  old  age.  At  the  same 
time,  he  sought  instruction  in  dialectic,  from  the 
Stoic  Diodotus,  whom  he  maintained  in  his  house 
until  death.     Thus  prepared,  he  entered  upon  the 
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practice  of  the  law  with  a  youthful,  fiery  eloquence, 
hut  unchastened  both  in  language  and  delivery.  He 
tells  us  himself  that  a  weakness  of  constitution,  which 
the  vehemence  of  his  oratorical  labours  had  rendered 
critical^  was  the  occasion  of  his  adopting  a  more 
chaste  and  composed  style  of  pleading.  With  a 
view  to  this  object  he  began  in  his  twenty-seventh 
year  to  study  under  the  Greek  rhetoricians.  In 
Athens  he  attached  himself  to  the  Academician 
Antiochus,  without,  however,  wholly  neglecting 
the  instruction  of  the  Epicurean  Zeno ;  he  then  tra- 
velled to  Asia,  stopping  particularly  at  Rhodes, 
where,  for  a  considerable  time,  he  was  a  hearer  of 
Posidonius  the  Stoic,  and  combined  with  the  oratory 
of  Greece  the  study  of  her  philosophy,  being  con- 
vinced that  the  sciences  in  general,  but  philosophy 
especially,  are  the  sources  of  perfect  oratory,  and  of 
all  good  deeds  and  words.^  After  devoting  two 
years  to  these  pursuits,  during  which  he  had  be- 
come so  perfectly  initiated  in  the  language  and 
style  of  the  Greeks  that  he  could  discourse  almost  as 
fluently  in  Greek  as  in  Latin,  he  returned  to  Rome, 
where,  by  the  new  style  of  his  eloquence,  he  quickly 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  orator  of  his 
day.^  He  himself  confesses  that  he  was  indebted 
to  the  Greeks  for  whatever  he  possessed  of  intel- 
lectual culture/"  Thus  did  his  zeal  for  Grecian 
philosophy  grow  up  with  his  progress  as  an  orator, 
and  thus  was  he  prepared  for  his  duties  of  a  philo- 


**  Brut  93.  Litteris,  quibus  ibiis  perfeetaa  eloqaentic  oontmetar»->phik>- 
sophiam, — ^matrem  omniam  bene  fiictorum  beneque  dictorum. 
*'  Brut.  89,  sqq.  ;  ad  Div.  xiii.  1  ;  de  Nat.  D.  i.  3 ;  de  Fin.  i.  5. 
»<>  Ad  Quint.  Fr.  i.  1,  c.  9. 
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sophical  writer.  When,  then,  the  fortunes  of  the 
republic  were  so  low  that  Cicero  could  no  longer  hope 
to  gain  an  honourable  arena  for  his  eloquence,  he 
returned  to  philosophy,  under  a  conviction  that 
there  was  no  worthier  occupation  for  his  leisure — 
no  better  alleviation  of  his  sorrows  and  regrets,  both 
domestic  and  public — than  the  composition  of  philo- 
sophical works,  which,  rivalling  those  of  Grecian 
philosophers,  might  acquire,  both  for  himself  and 
his  nation,  great  literary  distinction/^  Thus,  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  age,  as  well  as  his  individual 
position,  he  became  more  and  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  Grecian  philosophy. 

But  his  personal  tastes  also  recommended  these 
pursuits  to  him.  In  support  of  this  assertion  we  do 
not  intend  to  adduce  the  somewhat  pompous  lan- 
guage in  which  he  paints  philosophy  as  the  school- 
mistress of  a  truly  human  life  ;  even  the  expressions 
which,  in  his  letters  to  his  friends,  he  occasionally 
drops  on  this  subject,  are  liable  to  suspicion ;  the 
only  sure  proof  appears  to  be  his  philosophical 
writings  themselves,  which  evince  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of  his  times  than 
was  to  be  expected  of  an  individual  who  had  been 
led  to  philosophy  by  extraneous  considerations 
alone.  They  show  that  he  had  given  his  attention 
not  only  to  those  parts  of  philosophy  which  readily 
admit  of  rhetorical  display,  but  that  he  also  dili- 
gently entered  into  its  drier  matters,  and  had 
laboured,    so  far    as  the   character    of   his  mind 

^  De  Div.  ii.  ;  Ac.  L  3 ;  Tasc  ii.  2.  Qaam  ob  rem  hortor  omnes,  qui 
&cere  id  poflsunt,  ut  hujus  quoque  generis  laudem  jam  languenti  Grnciae  eri- 
piant  et  perferant  in  banc  urbem,  ricut  reliquas  omnee,  qute  quidem  erant  expe- 
tends,  studio  atque  industria  sua  majores  nostri  tmnstulerunt. 
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allowed,  to  investigate  them  thoroughly.  In  this 
respect  none  of  his  cotemporaries  can  be  compared 
with  him.  We  find,  also,  that  the  species  of  philo- 
sophy which  he  sought  to  diffiise  was  entirely  suited 
to  his  position  and  mental  character,  and  that  he 
felt  himself  pervaded  by  it  exactly  in  the  same 
degree  that  he  sought  to  penetrate  into  its  spirit ;  as 
also  that  he  did  not  devote  himself  to  any  particular 
school,  but,  conscious  of  a  want  of  creative  origin- 
ality, he  made  a  selection  of  opinions  from  the 
several  sects,  of  which  the  connexion,  coherence, 
and  centre,  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  position  of 
his  age  and  his  nation,  and  in  his  own  persona) 
character. 

But  in  order  to  do  justice  to  his  philosophical 
labours,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  whole  cast  of 
his  mental  training  was  decidedly  political ;  and 
on  this  account  his  philosophy  also,  in  proportion 
as  it  arose  out  of  his  own  views,  naturally  assumed 
the  colour  of  his  political  tendency.  This  he  ob- 
serves himself ;  ^^  and  the  close  dependence  of  his 
philosophical  authorship  on  his  political  position  is 
clearly  expressed  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
appear,  as  the  employment  of  his  involuntary  lei- 
sure, in  the  intervals  between  the  days  of  his 
extreme  peril,  and  his  restoration  to  honour  and 
power.  Passing  over  his  youthful  productions  as 
consisting  merely  of  translations  from  the  Greek, 
or  of  rhetorical  essays  on  philosophy,  which 
may  appropriately  be  viewed  as  preparations 
for    his  oratorical   career,  the  composition  of  his 

^  DeOff.ii.  I. 
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philosophical  works  appears  to  belong  exclusively  to 
two  periods.    Ttie  first  was  when  the  first  triumvirate 
held  the  state  in  such  a  feverish  state  of  agitation 
that  Cicero  despaired   of   its  safety;    while    the 
second  is  contemporaneous  with  the  dictatorship  of 
Csesar  and  the  consulship  of  Antony,  during  which 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  take  any  part  in  poli- 
tical afiairs  with  honour  to  himself.     To  the  former 
belong  his  works  De  Republica,  and  De  Legibus/^ 
while    the  latter    claims   the  other    philosophical 
works  of  his  maturer  age.     Now  in  both  of  these 
periods  Cicero  was  urged  neither  by  necessity  nor 
wish  to  take  any  part  in  politics  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
expectation  again  presented  itself,  that  his  talents 
for  business   might   be  of  some  public   benefit- 
when  Pompey  again  attached  himself  to  the  party 
of  the  Optimates,  during  the  civil  war,  and  after 
the  death  of  Ceesar,  or  so  soon  as  personal  fears  for 
himself  and  family  took  entire  possession  of  him — 
his  philosophical  pursuits  were  immediately  aban- 
doned.    He  considered  them,  therefore,  as  a  refuge 
from  the  troubles  of  life,  as  the  solace  and  employ- 
ment of  his  leisure.     Accordingly,  when  he  saw  the 
vessel  of  the  state  sinking,  he  declares  to  his  friend 
Atticus  his  resolution,  based  upon  a  radical  convic- 
tion of  the  vanities  of  this  world,  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  philosophy ;  but  even  yet  he  has  not  lost 
all  hope ;  he  still  informs  himself  very  accurately 
of  the  state  of  these  vanities/* 

As  his  contemporaries  looked  to  philosophy  for 

'*  It  IB  true  he  says,  de  Div.  ii.  1,  that  he  wrote  the  treatise  De  Republic^ 
while  he  yet  held  the  helm  of  state  ;  this,  however,  is  a  mere  rhetorical  flouiish. 
7*  Ad  Att.  ii.  6;  13. 
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consolation  in  misfortune,  whether  it  might  be  from 
the  Stoical  or  Epicurean  doctrine,  so  Cicero  hoped, 
by  her  help,  to  rise  above  the  ruins  both  of  himself 
and  his  country/^  Vain  hope  !  When  his  case 
was  urgent,  and  danger  imminent,  he  sought  by 
every  species  of  sophistical  question,  to  arrive  at  an 
issue  worthy  of  himself;  but  even  his  philosophy 
became  a  plague  to  him,  since  it  recommended,  as 
alone  worthy  of  his  fame  as  a  philosopher  and  a 
statesman,  a  resolution  which  his  personal  want 
of  courage  disabled  him  from  putting  in  prac- 
tice/^ He  saw  too  clearly  that  the  consolations  of 
philosophy  are  of  no  real  avail ;  that  he  must  look 
to  events  alone  for  tranquillity;  that  scientific 
occupations  cannot  afford  any  solace/^  In  his 
domestic  troubles  he  even  thinks,  that  without  them 
the  mind  would  perhaps  be  more  insensible  to  pain  ; 
while  they  enrich  and  humanize  the  mind,  they 
probably  increase  its  sensitiveness  to  suffering ; 
the}'  do  not  furnish  any  permanent  relief,  but 
merely  a  short  oblivion  of  pain/®  Nevertheless, 
this  was  his  sole  object ;  in  the  prosecution  of  phi- 
losophy he  appeared  to  think  that  his  mind  be- 
came stronger ;  by  the  example  of  the  Socraticists, 
he  felt  himself  raised  above  all  care  for  the  empty 
advantages  of  the  world  ;  he  believed  that  he  had 
conquered  fear,  and  that  it  could  never  degrade  him 
again;  from  henceforth  his  whole  life  should  be 

'»  Ad  Att.  ix.  4.  ?•  lb.  viii.  11.  71  lb.  X.  14. 

7^  Ad  Att.  xil  46.  <^uid  ergo  ?  inquies ;  nihil  litters  ?  In  hac  quidem  re 
yereor,  ne  etiam  contm.  Nam  esaem  fortaase  durior.  Isto  enim  anlmo  nihil 
agreate,  nihil  inbumanum  e$t.  Ad  Div.  ▼.  15.  Itaque  sic  litteria  utor,  in  qui- 
bus  consumo  omne  tempus,  non  ut  ab  his  medidnam  perpetuam,  sed  ut 
exiguam  doloris  oblivionem  petam.    Tusc.  iv.  38  ;  v.  41,  fin.  ;  de  Off.  iii.  1. 
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devoted  to  virtue  !     But  with  the  revival  of  his 
political  hopes,  his  previous  vacillations  and  weak- 


nesses return.^® 


To  one  of  such  a  character,  no  other  form  of  phi- 
losophy could  be  suitable  than  a  sober  Scepticism ; 
which  itself  is  an  expression  of  a  vacillation  in 
science,  similar  to  that  which  Cicero's  whole  life 
exhibits  between  the  necessity  of  self-denial  and 
the  allurements  of  fame,  fortune,  and  power.  How- 
ever weak  he  may  appear  in  the  hours  of  despair, 
when  he  weeps,  and  in  a  conscious  sense  of  his 
faults  and  disgrace  wishes  for  companions  in  his 
fall,^  it  is,  nevertheless,  undeniable  that  a  certain 
trait  of  nobleness  runs  through  the  whole  tissue  of 
his  life.  It  is  true  the  ideal  which  floats  before  his 
imagination^  is  not  that  of  a  sublime  and  disinter- 
ested virtue ;  but  still  it  was  his  aim  to  deserve  the 
commmendations  of  good  men  :  he  sought  to  main- 
tain integrity  in  life ;  while  a  death  suitable  to  such 
a  course  of  life  was  a  worthy  object  of  desire,  he 
cannot  hide  his  shame  at  his  not  daring  boldly  to 
meet  such  a  death.^^  On  this  subject  he  is  dissatis- 
fied with  himself ;  hence  his  vacillation  and  doubt, 
and  when  he  would  give  himself  up  to  the  highest 
ideal  of  philosophy,  and  the  sternest  requisitionsof 
virtue,  he  feels  himself  incapable  of  submitting  to 
and  fulfilling  them  with  firmness  and  constancy. 
Thus  he  does,  it  is  true,  show  a  disposition  for  them, 
but  at  last  he  declares  the  doctrines  which  flow 
from  them  to  be  at  most  but  probable.      In  this 


7»  Ad  Att.  xiv.  9  ;  ad  Div.  xvi,  23  ;  Tuec  v.  2. 

w  Ad  Att.  xi,  15.  •'  Ad  Att.  xiii.  28. 
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sceptical  spirit  he  investigates  on  all  sides,  and 
seeks  to  be  friendly  with  every  philosophical 
opinion,  which  is  not  too  strongly  and  too  directly 
opposed  to  his  own  nobler  sentiments.  We  may  well 
say  of  him,  that  this  fondness  for  investigation  made 
him  an  instructive  writer  for  the  Romans  and  for 
later  times,  since  it  has  given  to  his  works  the  charac- 
ter of  brief  compendia  of  all  the  important  systems 
of  philosophy.  The  fact,  moreover,  that  his  philo- 
sophy is  the  true  expression  of  his  whole  habit  of 
thought  and  mental  character,  raises  him  high 
above  most  of  the  Grreek  and  Latin  philosophers  of 
his  day,  who  were  more  dependent  upon  the  autho' 
rity  of  some  distinguished  individual  or  schooL 
than  was  consistent  with  their  own  independence 
of  judgment. 

In  the  attempt  we  must  now  make  to  give  an 
account  of  Cicero's  philosophy,  and  to  measure 
the  influence  which  it  had  upon  subsequent  gene- 
rations, we  may  well  confine  ourselves  in  the  main, 
to  pointing  out  the  connection  subsisting  between 
his  own  sentiments  and  that  which  he  considered  as 
philosophy.  For  as  to  the  matter  of  his  doctrine, 
little  of  it  is  new ;  it  is  almost  entirely  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks.  When  a  nation  stimulated  by 
the  example  of  another,  labours  to  create  for  itself 
a  literature,  a  spirit  of  rivalry  generally  exhibits 
itself  em ulously  striving  to  equal,  if  not  to  surpass, 
its  model  in  every  branch  of  art,  Cicero  is  full  of 
this  emulation.  He  would  if  possible,  render  Gre- 
cian literature  unnecessary  to  the  Romans,  and  he 
believes  that  in  some  points  he  has  succeeded  in  so 
doing.     But  with  all  this  he  naturally  applies  him- 
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self  to  those  branches  of  literature  which  are  most 
to  his  own  taste.  Although  urged  by  his  friends 
and  the  admirers  of  his  talents  to  make  the  fame  of 
the  Romans  in  history  also  equal  to  that  of  the 
Greeks,  he  has,  nevertheless,  not  responded  to  their 
call ;  probably  not  so  much  for  the  reasons  alleged 
by  himself,^  as  that  his  own  inclination  did  not 
carry  him  to  the  peculiar  kind  of  research  which 
history  requires.  In  philosophy,  on  the  contrary, 
he  has  done  his  utmost  to  effect  this  desired  ob- 
ject.® Here  he  endeavours  to  examine  the  whole 
domain  of  philosophy,  in  order  to  give  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  their  own  language  whatever  he  con- 
sidered necessary  for  its  study.  This  has  occasion- 
ally led  him  to  adopt  a  style  of  exposition  which 
almost  servilely  follows  his  originals. "  To  his  friend 
Atticus,  who  was  well  versed  in  the  literature  of 
Greece,  he  frankly  admits  that  his  own  works  are 
often  mere  copies — translations  of  the  Greek  ;^  but 
with  the  general  reader  he  is  not  so  candid  ;  he  re- 
fuses to  be  called  a  mere  interpreter,  and  lays  claim 
to  the  merit  of  having  given  a  better  arrangement  to 
the  arguments  of  the  Grecian  philosophers,  and  to 
have  added  his  own  judgment  to  theirs.  But  in 
truth  he  scarcely  ever  does  more  than  communi- 

•«  De  L€gg.  i.  3. 

«  De  Div.  ii.  %  Sic  paratii  ut— nullum  philoaophin  locum  esse  pateramur, 
qui  non  Latinis  litteiii  illustretus  pateret. 

^  Thus  he  belieres  himtelf  obliged  to  inaert  TeBsee  in  his  pbiloiopbical  trea. 
(iwB,  in  order  not  to  be  behind  the  Greeks  in  this  respect  also.  Tusa  ii.  1 1. 
But  he  was  perhaps,  also  seduced  to  do  so  bj  a  fondness  for  his  earlier  poetical 
essays. 

**  Ad  Att  xii  52,  Awdy^a^a  sunt ;  minore  labors  fiunt ;  Terba  tantum  af- 
fero,  quibus  abundo.  He  wrote  at  this  time  the  Hortensius,  the  Academica  and 
de  Finibus. 
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cate  their  opinions^  and  he  sometimes  confesses, 
what  he  could  not  pass  over  in  total  silence,  that 
when  he  sees  fit,  he  does  not  abstain  occasionally  to 
give  mere  versions  of  entire  passages.®®  By  this 
method  of  working  up  the  Grecian  doctrine,  he 
boasts  of  having  surpassed  the  Greeks  themselves,^ 
either  by  exhibiting  the  investigations  of  philosophy 
more  plainly  and  more  clearly,  or  by  giving  them 
in  a  better  arrangement  and  greater  completeness, 
even  an  entirely  new  method.®®  But  he  especially 
claims  it  as  his  peculiar  merit  to  have  combined 
eloquence  with  philosophy,®®  In  all  this  there  is 
perhaps,  of  little  vanity,  considering  the  models 
which  he  had  before  him.  However  highly  he  may 
extol  Plato  and  Aristotle,  he  seems  to  have  made  far 
less  use  of  them  than  of  the  Stoics,  the  Epicureans, 
and  the  New  Academy.  These  were  nearer  to  him  in 
point  of  time,  and  the  New  has  always  a  decidedly 
superior  attraction  to  the  Old.  We  doubt  not,  that 
in  many  pieces  Cicero  has  really  far  surpassed  these 
authors ;  but  that  he  should  have  chosen  these  for 
his  models,  and  should  not  have  displayed  more 
taste  for  the  excellencies  of  the  older  philosophers, 
affords  no  favourable  testimony  to  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  judgment  with  which  he  sought  to 

**  De  Fin.  i.  2.  i^uod  d  nos  non  interpretum  fiingimiir  muneve,  sed  tuemur 
eft,  que  dicta  nmt  ab  iia,  qvos  probamufl,  iiaque  nostram  judiciam  et  nostrum 
scribendi  ordinem  adjungimuB,  quid  habent,  cur  Gneca  anteponant  iia,  que  et 
splondide  dicta  sint,  neqne  nnt  oonTem  de  GreciB  ?  lb.  c.  3.  Locoa  quidem 
qttofldam,  si  videbitur,  tranafeiam  et  mazime  ab  lis,  quoi  mode  nominavi,  cum 
inciderit,  ut  id  apte  fieri  poflsit.    De  Off.  iii  2. 

^  Ad  Ati.  xiii.  13.    He  is  speaking  of  the  Academicae  Questiones. 

^  Tosc  iv.  5.  Better  order  and  greater  completeness,  de  Off.  l  8,  43  ;  iii. 
2:  a  new  mode  of  exposition,  de  Rep.  i.  22,  23  ;  ii.  1 1. 

*  De  Off.  i.  1. 
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adopt  to  himself  and  his  countrymen  the  philosophy 
of  Greece.  It  would  be  vain  to  expect  from  Cicero 
a  larger  and  nobler  view  of  the  whole  domain  of 
science  than  was  taken  by  his  contemporaries. 
Like  them,  he  treats  philosophy  as  a  mere  collec- 
tion of  isolated  disquisitions  upon  certain  given 
questions.^ 

To  the  opinion  which  we  formerly  advanced, 
that  a  temperate  Scepticism  was  the  species  of  phi' 
losophy  most  correspondent  to  the  mental  character 
of  Cicero,  we  have  to  add  the  remark  that  several 
inferior  motives  contributed  to  recommend  it.  Of 
the  Sceptical  doctrines  of  the  earlier  Greek  philoso- 
phy, the  moderate  doctrine  of  the  New  Academy,  as 
taught  by  Philo,  was  at  this  time  in  the  highest  re- 
pute. Now  as  we  formerly  stated,  Philo  had  been 
Cicero's  teacher,  and  thus  his  earliest  associations 
connected  him  with  this  school.  But  it  was  further 
recommended  to  him  by  its  cultivation  of  a  rhe- 
torical style,®*  the  want  of  which  he  objects  to  the 
Stoics,  and  condemns  their  ethical  treatises,  to 
which  otherwise  he  was  not  indisposed,  as  not  suffi- 
ciently eloquent  in  the  commendations  of  virtue.®^ 
The  method  of  Eclecticism  which  Cicero  pursued^  by 
its  superficial  investigation  into  principles,  necessa- 
rily caused  him  to  doubt  the  principles  of  science, 
which  apparently  led  to  opposite  results.  And  as 
the  design  of  Cicero  was  simply  to  make  the  Romans 
acquainted  with  the  results  of  Greek  philosophy 
in  general,  he  could  not  adopt  a  more  appropriate 

^  This  IB  strongly  exprefsed,  Tusc.  ▼.  7,  in  the  comparison  of  philosophy 
with  mathematics.  Philosophy  he  makes  to  fidl  into  several  loci  which  may 
be  separately  treated.    De  Div.  ii.  1,  2. 

•^  Tusc.  iL  3  ;  de  Div.  ii.  1  ;  de  Fato  2.  •«  De  Fin.  iv.  i3. 
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method  for  this  purpose  than  that  of  the  Academi- 
cians, which  was  to  give  on  every  subject  the  argu- 
ments and  objections  of  the  several  sects.®^  Rightly 
to  appreciate  the  merits  of  Cicero  as  a  philosophical 
writer,  we  ought  to  keep  constantly  in  view  both 
the  object  and  the  readers  for  whom  his  works  were 
composed.  Those  whom  Cicero  sought  to  please 
and  also  to  convince  by  his  writings,  were  not  phi- 
losophers of  the  school,  but  men  of  the  world  and 
of  rank,  to  whom  he  wished  to  furnish  rules  for  the 
right  conduct  of  life  and  the  due  appreciation  of 
things,  and  to  give  a  general  taste  for  philosophy. 
To  such  philosophy  is  only  agreeable  when  it  does 
not  come  forward  with  too  high  pretensions  ;®*  when 
not  insisting  on  the  unqualified  reception  of  its  laws, 
it  allows  free  scope  to  individual  opinion,  and  with- 
out invariably  adhering  strictly  to  principles,  leaves 
as  wide  as  possible  space  for  discussion  and  social  con- 
versation. Accordingly,  Cicero  cautiously  abstains 
from  advancing  his  own  opinions  too  positively ;  he 
refuses  to  be  bound  by  any  authority,  and  at  the  same 
time  never  attempts  to  establish  his  own.^^  In  fact, 
sometimes  he  goes  too  far  in  this  respect,  and  boasts 
that  he  will  not  chain  himself  down  to  any  doctrine, 
but  will  preserve  his  freedom  even  here,  that  he  lives 
only  for  the  day,  and  takes  for  a  time  what  for  the 
present  appears  most  probable.*®     From  this  we 


**  TuBc  ii.  3  ;  de  Div.  ii.  1.  ^*  De  Dxv.  ii.  1.    Minime  airogans. 

*'  De  Nat.  D.  i.  5.  The  mode  in  which  the  study  of  philoaophj  was  coltL 
▼ated  is  strikingly  indicated  in  the  passage,  Ac.  ii.  3. 

**  Tusc.  y.  11.  Noa  in  diem  vivimus  ;  quodcunque  nostroe  animos  proha- 
bilitate  percussit,  id  dicimus  ;  itaque  soli  sumus  liberi.  lb.  c.  29  ;  de  Off.  i.  2. 
Sequemur  igitur  hoc  qmdem  tempore  et  hac  quaaetione  potissimum  Stoioos. 
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may  see  how  we  are  to  understand  the  praise  of  con- 
sistency which  he  claims  for  his  Academician  doc* 
trine  before  all  others  :®^  it  does  not  contradict  itself, 
even  though  at  one  time  it  may  consider  one  doc- 
trine probable^  and  at  the  next,  its  direct  opposite. 
Still  it  is  a  little  inconsistency  with  this  liberty  of 
speculation^  when  he  allows  himself  to  be  moved 
by  the  authority  of  others,  and  takes  no  small  pains 
to  adduce,  in  confirmation  of  his  own  opinions,  an- 
cient authorities  from  the  most  famous  philosophers 
and  other  eminent  men,  and  in  support  of  his  own 
views,  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  Arcesilaus,  and  occasiondly  also  of  the  Peri- 
patetics,^^ and  in  his  rhetorical  way,  recommends  to 
imitation  the  renown  and  example  of  the  old 
Romans.  Yet  all  this  is  very  appropriate  in  a 
popular  philosophy,  which  it  is  the  object  of  each 
of  his  works  to  disseminate,  and  with  which  the 
smoothness  and  ornament  of  his  own  style,  and 
which  he  considers  so  great  an  excellence  in  the 
Academical  philosophy,  very  well  agree. 

But  Cicero  endeavours  to  combine  with  the  popular 
style  of  his  philosophy  a  degree  of  profoundness 
both  of  investigation  and  method,  and  we  must  con- 
fess, that  to  a  certain  point,  he  has  been  successful. 
It  is  only  in  some  of  his  writings  which  do  not 
make  any  pretension  to  scientific  precision  (as  for 
instance  the  De  Officiis,  De  Republican  and  De  Legi- 
bus,  and  also  in  several  of  his  smaller  works),  that 
he  allows  himself  to  speak  according  to  popular 
opinion,  and  to  lay  aside  the  strict  form  of  doc- 
trinal  method.^      In   such  works   we   meet   with 

^  De  Div.  il  1.  ••  E.  g.  Ac.  i.  4.  12. 

*  E.  g.  de  Off.  ii.  10  ;  de  Legg.  i.  13. 
IV.  I 
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passages  accommodated  to  common  opinion,  which 
by  no  means  express  his  own  convictions,  as  is  the 
case,  e.  g.  with  his  assertions  concerning  the  gods  and 
soothsaying,  and  many  other  topics.  But  at  other 
times  he  shows  that  he  can  rightly  appreciate  the 
importance  of  accurate  language,  and  the  rigour  of 
definitions,  divisions,  and  arguments,  and  proves 
that  it  was  not  in  vain  that  he  had  diligently  perused 
the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  exercised  him^ 
self  in  the  dialectic  of  the  Stoics,  even  though  his 
primary  object  may  have  been  simply  the  improve- 
ment of  his  oratorical  talents.  This  is  proved  pre- 
eminently by  his  short  work  on  the  Topics,  and  also 
the  demands  he  makes  for  a  regular  progress  in 
philosophical  investigation.^^  Now  in  this  attempt 
to  combine  this  strictness  of  method  with  general 
intelligibility,  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  his  adop- 
tion of  the  Academic  doctrine,  which  did  not 
recede  much  from  common  opinion,^*^^  but,  on  the 
contrary,  owed  its  origin  to  an  endeavour  to  recon- 
cile philosophy  with  common  sense.  It  is  the 
invariable  object  of  Cicero  to  avoid  all  extreme 
consequences — the  absurdities  of  philosophers ;  ^^^  he 
wishes  for  a  philosophy  with  which  the  life  and 
conduct  of  the  philosopher  may  be  in  unison  ;^^^ 
that  is,  a  philosophy  not  of  the  sage,  but  of  the 
good  man  of  ordinary  life,  who  has  only  a  certain 


w  Tmc.  ii.  2  ;  Ac.  ii.  U. 

^^  Parad.  Prooem.  Quia  not  ea  philosopbia  plus  utmnir,  qus  peperit 
dicendi  oopiam  et  in  qua  dicuntur  ea,  quae  non  multum  discrepant  ab  opinione 
populari. 

^0*  De  INt.  11.  58.  Nihil  tain  absurde  did  potest,  quod  non  dicatur  ab 
aliquo  philosopborum.    Ac.  ii.  44,  fin. 

*"  Tusc  ii.  4. 
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resemblaace  to  the  ideal  sage.^^^  But  while  he 
seeks  to  establish  a  harmony  of  science  and  life,  he 
labours  equally  to  maintain  unity  and  consistency 
in  science  itself;  and  although  he  is  more  imme* 
diately  occupied  with  such  doctrines  as  may  be 
applicable  to  the  conduct  of  life,  yet  the  connection 
which  holds  between  all  scientific  branches  of  know- 
ledge graduall  widens  the  circle  of  his  inquiries,  so 
that  it  ultimately  comprises  the  whole  domain  of 
philosophy. 

But  these  remarks  have  brought  us  to  a  point 
which  we  have  already  indicated  as  forming  in 
gaieral  the  character  of  the  Roman  view  of  philoso- 
phy— a  predominant  tendency  to  the  practical. 
When  Cicero,  the  distinguished  statesman,  entered 
deeply  into  the  investigations  of  philosophy,  like 
Plato,  he  found  it  necessary  to  defend  himself  and 
his  own  philosophical  views  against  those  politicians 
who  either  absolutely  disapproved  of  or  at  most 
barely  tolerated  philosophy,  and  to  recommend  the 
study  of  it  to  his  readers.  To  this  object,  he  de- 
voted a  special  work,  the  Hortensius,  which  has 
been  highly  praised,  but  is  unfortunately  lost. 
However,  the  arguments  he  there  made  use  of,  may 
in  a  manner  be  gathered  from  his  extant  works  on 
this  subject  On  the  whole,  they  remount  to  this, 
that  philosophy  is  the  wise  instructress  of  life,  and 
the  only  true  comforter  in  affliction.  This  to  his 
mind  is  the  very  sum  of  all  philosophy,  which, 
therefore,   is  altogether  of   a   practical  tendency 

^^  De  Amic.  5.  Negnnt  enim  quemqoam  ▼irum  bonum  ene,  nisi  sapientem. 
Sit  ita  nne.  Sed  earn  sapientiam  interpretantur,  quam  adbuc  mortalis  nemo 
est  oonsecutuB.  Nos  autem  ea,  qas  sunt  in  usu  vitaque  communi,  non  ea,  que 
finguntur  aut  optantur,  speetare  debemus.    Of.  de  Off.  iii.  8,  4. 
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But  at  the  same  time  he  sees  that  the  practical  can- 
not stand  without  the  theoretical.  In  general  he 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  Socrates  in  the  sense  in 
which'  it  had  been  explained  by  Xenophon,  and 
most  commonly  understood,  as  pre-eminently  insist- 
ing upon  the  pursuit  of  moral  good  in  human  life 
and  conduct,  and  neglecting  whatever  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  nature  transcends  the  powers  of  human 
cognition.^^^  If  then  he  considers  philosophy  as  the 
pursuit  of  wisdom,  but  wisdom  as  the  knowledge  of 
divine  and  human  things,  and  the  cognition  of  the 
causes  of  all  that  exists,  yet  he  adds  thereto  as  indi- 
cating its  proper  end,  that  it  is  designed  to  awaken 
man  to  an  imitation  of  the  divine,  and  to  produce  a 
conviction  that  all  humanity  is  subjected  to  virtue 
and  morality.^°®  Thus  does  he  give,  on  the  whole, 
a  practical  aim  to  philosophy,  and  accordingly 
looks  upon  the  practical  as  the  proper  domain  to 
which  man  is  by  nature  designed  to  direct  his 
attention.  It  is  true  that  he  occasionally  reminds 
those  who  would  confine  the  necessary  objects  of 
man's  attention  to  his  public  and  domestic  duties, 
that  man's  proper  habitation  is  not  merely  his 
house  enclosed  within  four  walls,  but  the  whole 
world,  which  the  gods  have  given  to  us  and  them- 
selves for  an  habitation  and  a  common  country. 
But  ultimately  he  always  recurs  to  the  opinion  that 
the  inquiry  into  the  state  and  into  morals  is  more 
consonant  with  man's  nature  than  the  study  of  the 
universe,    which  surpasses   the  powers   of  human 

^  Ac  i.  4. ;  de  Rep.  L  10. 

iM  Tttic.iT.  26.    Ex  quo  effidtur,  ut  diTiiu  inutetur,  humana  omnia  inferioni 
Tirtute  duoat    Thii  addition  is  wanting  in  de  Off.  ii.  2. 
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cognition.*®^  Accordingly,  he  might  without  incon- 
sistency recommend  a  moderate  and  not  very  pro- 
found philosophy  to  a  mind  overcharged  with  pub- 
lic affairs ;  yet  at  the  same  time  he  expressed  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  it  is  difficult  to  philosophize  only 
a  little,  because  it  is  difficult  to  select  a  little  out  of 
much ;  whoever  acquaints  himself  with  a  little  of 
philosophy  will  soon  feel  himself  attracted  to  the 
rest,  since  all  is  so  connected  together  that  no  one 
can  form  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  a  part  with- 
out having  studied  the  most  or  the  whole.^^®  And 
accordingly  his  own  philosophical  investigations 
extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of  ethics.  He  per- 
ceives that  man  must  take  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  whole^  in  order  to  understand  the  meaning  and 
relative  importance  of  each  part.  Although  he 
thought  that  the  boasted  dialectic  of  the  Stoics  had 
failed  to  furnish  a  catholic  criterium  of  truth,  and 
was  only  of  use  in  determining  the  validity  of  its 
own  positions ;  ^^  he  nevertheless  held  logic  in  great 
esteem,  especially  as  furnishing  rules  for  methodical 
investigation,  and  as  treating  of  the  question  of  the 
criteria  of  truth."°  Equally  does  he  appreciate 
physics  also,  which  as  raising  the  human  mind  to 
the  eternal  and  imperishable,  and  thereby  above  the 
mean  passions  of  this  earthly  life,  frees  it  from 

^°»  DeRep.L18,  19. 

^^  TuBC.  ii.  1.  Difficile  est  enim  in  philosophia  pauca  ease  ei  Dota^  cni  non 
■int  aut  pleiaque  ant  omnia.  Nam  nee  pauca  nisi  e  multis  eligi  possunt,  nee 
qui  perceperit,  non  idem  reliqua  eodem  studio  penequetur,  &c. 

*o»  Aa  ii  28. 

"®  lb.  ii.  9.  Etenim  duo  eaw  hsc  maxima  in  philosophia,  judicium  veri 
et  finem  bonorum. 
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superstition,  and  enriches  it  with  profitable  know- 
ledge."^ 

In  clode  connection  and  agreement  with  this,  is  the 
remark  which  he  makes  upon  the  relation  subsisting 
between  the  practical  and  the  theoretical.  He  at- 
tributes, unconditionally,  a  peculiar  value  to  scien* 
tific  researches  and  knowledge.  Science  furnishes, 
in  and  by  itself,  pleasure  ;^^^  in  it  the  sage  finds  his 
happiness,  and  consequently  his  inquiries  extend 
to  every  part  of  philosophy ;"'  the  prosecution  of 
science  is  a  part  of  morality  ;"*  and  consequently 
all  parts  of  philosophy  are,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Stoics,  regarded  as  virtues."^  In  this  direction 
Cicero,  who  on  other  occasions  is  wont  to  recom- 
mend philosophy  merely  as  the  recreation  of  lei- 
sure, and  even  to  excuse  his  own  participation  in  it, 
goes  so  far  as  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  Acade- 
mician the  declaration,  that  the  investigation  into 
the  nature  of  the  gods  is  preferable  even  to  busi- 
ness."® And  again,  inhis  delineation  of  a  happy  life, 
exempt  from  the  cares  and  sorrows  which  the  union 
of  the  soul  and  body  entails  upon  man,  Cicero  hesi- 
tates not  to  declare,  that  it  consists  in  the  cognition 
of  nature  and  in  science,  which  is  the  source  of  true 
pleasure,  both  to  gods  and  men;  whereas  all  else 
is  matter  merely  of  necessity."^     But  these,  how- 

"1  DeRep.  i.  15,  sqq.;  Ac.  ii.  41  ;  de  Fin.  iv.  5;  de  Nat*  D.  i.  21. 

"»  De  Fin.  i  7.  ""  Tubc.  ▼.  24,  25.  "♦  De  Off.  L  43. 

1"  Tujsc.  T.  26. 

^^  De  Nat.  D.  il  1,  fin.  Minime  rero,  inquit  Cotta,  nam  et  otiod  ramus 
et  lis  de  rebus  agimus,  qua  smit  etiam  negotiis  anteponendas. 

^^^  Hortens.  Ap.  August  de  Trin.  xiv.  9.  Una  igitur  essemus  beat!  oogni- 
tione  natuTs  et  sdentia,  qu»  sola  etiam  deorum  est  vita  laudanda.  Ex  quo 
iutelligi  potest  cetera  necessitatis  esse,  unum  hoc  voluptads  (al.  Tolont.).  Gf. 
de  Pin.  v.  4,  fin.  ;  de  Off.  i.  5. 
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ever,  are  but  hopes ;  and  it  becomes  not  the  phi- 
losopher to  indulge  in  hope,  however  good,  but  to 
apply  himself  to  the  actual   and  real.     Now  the 
consideration  of  reality  connnces  Cicero  that  the 
practical  pre-eminently  claims  the  attention  of  man. 
The  most  important  question  for  the  investigation 
of  philosophy  is,  what  is  the  supreme  good — the 
knowledge  of  which  will  furnish  man  with  a  guide 
and  rule  of  life  ?^^®     He  avows,  therefore,  his  dis- 
inclination to  assent  to  Plato's  dogma,  that  it  is 
only  on  compulsion  that  the  sage  will  take  a  part  in 
political  affairs;"^  on  the  contrary,  he  explains  the 
usual  aversion  of  philosophers  from  public  business 
as  resulting  from  effeminacy  and  want  of  moral 
courage,^^  and  starts  the  question,  whether  the  phi- 
losopher himself,  if  be  were  condemned  to  perpetual 
solitude,  would  not  feel  unhappy  even  in  the  midst 
of  his  speculations  ?  ^^^     It  is  evident,  he  thinks, 
that  the  duties  which  grow  out  of  the  relations  of 
human  society,  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  obligation 
of  pursuing  scientific  researches ;  for  no  one,  how- 
ever anxious  he  may  be  to  discover  the  nature  of 
things,  would  not  immediately  lay  aside  his  inves- 
tigations at  the  first  call  of  country,  relations,  or 
friends.*^     In  this  point,  therefore,  Cicero  does  not 
consider  himself  justified  in  following  the  doctrines 
of  Plato  and  the  Peripatetics,  however  he  may  be 

"•  De  Fin.  v.  6.  "•  De  Off.  i  9.  »*>  lb.  21.  »  lb.  43. 

'*  De  Off.  ]'.  43.  Quis  est  enim  tarn  cupidua  in  perapicienda  oognoBcenda- 
que  renim  natum,  ut  d  et  tiactanti  contemplantique  res  oognJtione  digniarimas 
Bubito  nt  allatum  periculam  diflcrimenqne  patriae,  cui  •abvenira  opitularique 
poaait,  non  ilia  omnia  relinquat  atque  abjiciat,  etiam  ai  dinumerare  ae  atellaa 
aut  metiri  mundi  magnitadinem  poaae  arbitretur  ?  atqne  boc  idem  in  parentia, 
in  amid  re  aut  periculo  fecerit. 
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influenced  by  their  general  views.  The  bias  both 
of  his  national  and  personal  character  carried  him 
to  action  rather  than  to  speculation. 

How  greatly  this  bias  must  have  influenced  the 
whole  course  of  his  philosophical  studies  is  obvious : 
but  it  was  chiefly  his  zeal  for  the  examination  of 
the  principles  of  human  knowledge  that  was  most 
materially  affected  by  it,  as  it  led  him  to  doubt 
every  opinion^  the  more  remote  it  appeared  from 
the  practical  conclusions  of  ordinary  life.  Accord- 
ingly, the  sceptical  character  of  his  mind  is  not  so 
strongly  exhibited  in  his  moral  theory  as  in  his 
physics  and  logics.  Moreover,  this  subordination 
of  the  speculative  to  the  practical,  necessarily 
showed  its  influence  on  every  occasion,  and  thereby 
favoured  a  mixture  of  the  several  parts  of  philoso- 
phy. To  this  result,  the  rhetorical  style  employed 
by  Cicero  in  treating  of  it,  contributed  in  no  small 
degree.  Accordingly,  in  our  exposition  of  his 
view,  it  will  be  impossible  to  keep  the  several  parts 
of  it  clearly  distinct. 

Cicero's  adhesion  to  the  new  Academy,  was  no 
doubt  greatly  influenced,  independently  of  his  own 
mental  temperament,  by  the  consideration  of  the 
endless  and  inextricable  disputesof  the  different  sects. 
This  controversy  he  carries  into  all  the  three  parts  of 
philosophy,  and  attempts  in  each  of  them  to  show 
how,  upon  certain  questions,  the  Epicureans  are  at 
issue  with  the  Stoics,  and  Aristotle  with  Plato.^^ 
It  is  here  necessary  to  remark,  that  Cicero  neglects 
no  oppor1,unity  of  expressing  his  contempt  for  the 
now  philosophical  sciences.    Geometrjs  in  its  first 

^"  Ac.  ii.  36,  8qq.  de  Nat.  D.  i.  6. 
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definitions  as  well  as  in  its  astronomical  inferences, 
appears  to  him  doubtful ;  and,  with  the  empirical 
physicians,  he  questions  the  utility  of  anatomy.^^* 
This  is  indeed  the  manner  of  the  old  Sceptics,  who 
had  been  transplanted  into  the  New  Academy,  and 
laboured  to  involve  the  useful  branches  of  know- 
ledge in  the  ^ame  fate  with  philosophy. 

But  the  doctrines  of  physiology,  above  all  others, 
appear  to  Cicero  to  be  involved  in  doubt.  ^^*  He 
cannot  sufficiently  express  his  astonishment  at  the 
temerity  and  the  conceit  of  those  who  could  per- 
suade themselves  that  they  possessed  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  any  of  these  difficult  subjects.^^^  For 
they  are  all,  he  says,  hidden  and  veiled  in  thick 
darkness,  so  that  no  acuteness  of  human  view  can 
pierce  into  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  Man  cannot 
understand  even  his  own  frame,  however  assidu- 
ously he  may  dissect  it,  in  order  to  examine  its  in- 
ternal stnicture,  for  who  can  say  that  its  parts  have 
not  undergone  a  change  during  the  operation  ?  how 
much  less  then  can  he  hope  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  earth  of  which  he  is  unable  to  penetrate  and 
lay  open  the  interior !  Philosophers  speak  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  moon  and  of  antipodes !  what 
doubtful  conjectures  !  The  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  is  denied  by  those  who  ascribe  motion  to 
the  earth,  and  who  knows  whether  this  opinion  is 
not  nearer  to  the  truth  than  the  ordinary  statement 
of  astrologers  ?     What  is  to  be  said  of  the  assertions 

i»*  Acad,  ii,  36 ;  39. 

^*  De  Nat.  D.  i.  21.  Omnibus  fere  in  rebus  et  maxime  in  physids,  quid 
non  ait*  citius,  quam  quid  sit,  dixerim. 

^^  Ac.  ii.  36.  Estne  quisquam  tan  to  inflatus  errore,  ut  sibi  se  iUa  scire 
persuaserit  ? 
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of  philosophers  regarding  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
and  its  mortality  or  immortality?    of  their  doc- 
trines concerning  the  nature  and  existence  of  the 
gods,   their  providence,  and  their   revelations   of 
futurity? — ^all    alike  are  involved    in    doubt  and 
obscurity.     A  knowledge  of  the  body  is  more  easily 
attainable  than  that  of  the  soul.     What  the  nature 
of  the  latter  may  be,  whether  mortal  or  immortal, 
and  which  opinion  of  the  philosophers  concerning 
it  is  true,  that  a  God  alone  can  decide ;  it  is  not 
easy  for  man  to  determine  even  which  is  the  more 
probable.     Man  may  indeed  persuade  himself  that 
there  are  gods,  yet  even  this  is  a  question  not  with- 
out its  difficulties.     What  if  nature  produced  all 
things  out  of  herself?     To  form  a  notion  of  God  is 
impossible,  for  it  is  evident  that  he  must  be  re- 
garded as  perfect,  and  yet  none  of  the  four  virtues 
can  be  rightly  ascribed  to  him.     If  we  believe  in 
the  providence  of  God,  how  can  the  existence  of 
evil  be  explained?     At  least,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  gods  did  not  well  provide  for  man  when 
they  made  him  the  dangerous  present  of  reason.  ^^ 
After  thus  enumerating  all  the  difficulties  of  phy- 
sics, he  -concludes  with  a  recommendation  of  his 
own  theory  of  probability,  and  elucidates,  in  some 
degree,  its  method.     He  suggests  to  the  Dogmatists, 
that  they  themselves  detracted  considerably  from 
the  credibility  of  their  doctrines,  by  their  practice  of 
placing  matters  which  are  but  insufficiently  attested 
in  the  same  rank  with  the  most  probable.     When, 
for  instance,   they  maintain  that  the  croaking  of 

*"  Ac  S8,  sqq. ;  de  Fin.  v.  12  ;  Tuic.  i.  11  ;  de  Nat.  D.  i.  1,  22  ;  iii.  15, 
27,  32,  83. 
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a  raven  forbids  or  enjoins  a  particular  action,  or 
that  the  sun  is  of  a  certain  determined  magnitude, 
with  as  much  positiveness  as  they  assert  that  the 
sun  is  the  source  of  light,  they  raise  a  doubt, 
whether  their  knowledge  in  the  latter  case  is  greater 
than  in  the  former.  Certainty  does  not  admit 
of  degrees,  but  probability  does.^^  It  is  clear  that 
Cicero  regards  the  evidence  of  the  sensible  and 
present,  to  be  more  certain  than  the  proofs  of 
science.^^  The  complication  of  a  long  chain  of 
deductions,  the  wide  rang^  of  correlative  doctrines, 
and  the  contradictions  of  conflicting  opinions,  make 
him  distrustful.  He  fears  that  in  the  winding 
paths  of  science  the  truth  may  be  easily  missed.^^^ 

Even  in  the  consideration  of  moral  questions,  he 
is  pursued  by  this  conflict  of  opinions ;  but  in  these, 
as  we  previously  observed,  he  exhibits  a  more 
decided  judgment.  He  felt  himself  more  at  home 
in  this  department  of  inquiry,  and  could,  therefore, 
more  confidently  trust  himself  to  take  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  it.  Moreover,  he  believed  that 
the  dissension  of  the  schools  upon  the  fundamental 
principles  of  morals,  might  be  equitably  adjusted. 
The  selfish  theory  of  the  Epicureans,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  other  schools,  are,  it  is  true,  irrecon- 

^*  Ac.  ii.  41.  Non  mihi  videDtur  oonaideraze^  cum  phyaica  ista  nQd* 
affirmant,  earam  etiam  remm  auctoritatero,  n  qus  iUustriores  yideantur,  amit- 

tere. Nee  enim   poMmit  dicere,  aliud  ftlio  magis  minusve  comprehend], 

qnoniam  omnium  rerum  una  est  definitio  oomprebendendi 

^^  He  therefore  eajs  of  the  diwiples  of  the  Porch,  Ac  ii.  87.  Quamcunque 
Tero  sententiam  probaverrit,  earn  sic  animo  comprehenaam  babebit,  ut  ea,  qun 
■enaibai ;  nee  magis  approbabit  nunc  luoere,  quam,  qnoniam  Stoieus  ett,  bune 
mundam  esse  sapientem,  &c. 

'^  Ac.  it  36.  PerBdes,  ut  ego  ista  innnmenibilia  complectens  misqnam 
labar  ?  nihil  opincr  ? 
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cileable.  But  against  such  opponents  as  the 
Epicureans,  he  felt  himself  strong  in  the  convictions 
of  his  own  nobler  nature.  However,  when  he  is 
adducing  the  grounds  of  his  Scepticism,  he  does 
not  entirely  reject  even  the  principles  of  the  Epi- 
cureans ;  he  even  feels  his  soul  moved  in  a  certain 
measure  by  them,  and  although  he  cannot  assent 
to  them,  from  a  fear  of  robbing  virtue  of  some  of 
her  splendour,  yet  they  forbid  him  to  adopt  the 
opposite  views  of  the  Stoics  and  Socraticists,  as  any- 
thing more  than  probable.^^^  When,  however,  he 
reflects  that  the  Epicurean  doctrine,  if  consequen- 
tially carried  out,  must  subvert  all  duty  and  virtue, 
he  decides  unconditionally  against  it,^^^  and 
declares  that  no  other  course  is  left  to  him,  but  to 
assent  to  the  concurrent  doctrines  of  the  Peripate- 
tics, Academicians,  and  Stoics,  whose  precept  is  to 
follow  nature*^^  But  what  again  is  the  meaning  of 
this  rule  ?  To  obey  it  rightly,  we  must  first  know 
what  the  nature  of  man  is,  but  on  this  point  philoso- 
phers widely  disagree,  and  to  reconcile  their  dis- 
cordant opinions  Cicero  feels  to  be  a  task  above  hi^ 
power.  At  times  he  seems  to  show  a  disposition  to 
consider  the  dispute  between  the  Stoics  and  the  Peri- 
patetics, from  whom  the  Old  Academy  did  not  essen- 
tially differ,  as  a  mere  war  of  words.^**  But,  on  other 
occasions,  he  admits,  that  there  is  in  reality  a  dif- 
ference between  them,  which  is  not  merely  verbal 
but  material,  and  amounting  to  this,  that  while  the 
Peripatetics  attribute  a  certain  importance  to  ex- 
ternal good,  which,  however,  is  so  slight,  that  when 

i»  lb.  42,  aqq.  ^«  Do  Off.  1,  2.  »»  Ac  i.  6,  10. 

*»*  D«  Fin.  iii.  3  ;  iv.  20,  sqq.  26. 
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put  in  the  balance  with  virtue^  it  weighs  as  nothing 
the  Stoics  absolutely  deny  the  desirableness  of  what 
are  called  external  advantages.^^  And  between 
the  two  his  own  decision  fluctuates.  The  view  of 
the  Peripatetics  especially,  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  adopted  by  Antiochus,  is  censured  by  him  as  an 
inconsistency,  since  he  says,  they  at  one  time  assign 
a  value  to  external  and  corporeal  advantages,  and 
at  others,  reckon  them  as  nothing.  When  they 
maintain  that  man  may  be  happy  without  them, 
but  that,  nevertheless,  happiness  dwells  only  with 
him  who  possesses  them  in  addition  to  virtue^  they 
appear  to  suppose  a  gradation  in  a  notion  which  ad- 
mits not  of  degrees — that  is,  they  suppose  that  there 
can  be  a  more  happy  than  a  happy  life.^^^  He  does 
not  hesitate  to  say,  the  Peripatetics  and  the  Old 
Academy  ought  to  cease  from  such  idle  talk,  and 
take  courage  to  say  distinctly,  that  a  happy  life 
may  be  passed,  even  in  the  bull  of  Phalaris.^^^  He 
declares  his  determination  to  follow  the  Stoics, 
whose  doctrine  appears  more  consistent  and  more 
exalted.*^®  But  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  this  enthusi- 
asm, kindled  by  the  more  elevated  theory  of  morals, 
is  a  mere  transient  fervour,  and  that  the  aspirations 
of  a  mind  keenly  alive  to  every  exalted  and  mag- 
nanimous impression,  have  raised  him  to  a  height 
beyond  his  power  to  sustain.  For  he  is  not  long 
unmoved  by  the  many  objections  to  which  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Stoics  is  open.  He  is  astounded  by  their 
paradoxes,^^  although  he  looks  upon  them  as  Socra- 

"»  IK  T.  30,  sqq.  ^  lb.  T.  27  ;  Tiuc.  ▼.  8,  16. 

*"  Ih.  26,  fin.  ^"  De  Off.  iii.  4  ;  Tuws.  t.  1. 

^  DoFin.iT.  1». 
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tical,  and  believes  that  they  admit  of  defence.^^ 
Their  doctrines  are  ill-suited  for  active  life  and  the 
Forum  ;"*  they  contradict  the  testimony  of  his  own 
experience  of  human  nature,  which,  however,  he  is 
unwilling  to  trust  implicitly,  since  he  is  conscious 
that  he  is  not  free  from  the  vices  of  his  age,  which, 
perhaps,  disqualify  it  for  being  the  standard  of 
virtue."^  His  doubts  are  expressed  in  the  very 
spirit  of  a  man  of  the  world  ;  he  is  almost  disposed 
to  doubt  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  virtue.^*^  In- 
fluenced by  such  reflections,  he  again  approximates 
to  the  Peripatetic  doctrine,^**  or  at  least  confesses 
that  at  one  time  the  Peripatetic,  at  another  the 
Stoical,  ethics  appear  to  him  to  be  most  consonant 
with  truth.^*^  He  even  finds  reason  for  accusing 
the  Stoical  principles  of  incongruity.  For  as  they 
enjoin  man  to  follow  nature,  they  ought  not  to 
forbid  him  to  pay  regard  to  his  body,  since  man's 
nature  consists  both  of  soul  and  of  body.^*®  After 
the  manner  of  the  Peripatetics,  he  reminds  them 
that  virtue  is  impossible  without  an  outward  world, 
as  the  scene  of  its  occupation  and  as  the  basis  of  its 
existence  ;"'^  and  he  compares  their  doctrine  to  the 

^  Pand.  ProcBDu  ^^  De  Fin.  iv.  9  ;  de  Am.  6. 

^*s  Tuic  y.  1.  Equidem  eos  casus,  in  quibus  me  fbrtuna  yehementer  ex- 
ercuit,  mecum  ipse  oonsideians  baic  incipio  sententis  diffidere,  interdum  et 
hamani  generis  imbedlUtatem  fiagilitatemque  eztinMSoeie.  Venor  enim,  ne 
natuia,  cum  corpora  nobis  infinna  dedisset  iisque  et  morbos  insanabiles  et  do- 
lores  intolerabiles  adjunxisset,  animos  quoque  dederit  et  corporum  doloribus 
congntentes  et  separatim  sois  angoribus  et  moleatiis  implicatos.  Sed  in  hoc  me 
ipse  castigo,  quod  ex  aliorum  et  ex  nostra  fortasse  moUitia,  rob  ex  ipsa  Yirtute 
de  virtutis  robore  existimo.    Parad.  vL  3. 

^^  Tusc.  i.  1.  He  only  excepts  the  virtue  of  Cato  in  order  to  say  something 
flattering  of  Brutus. 

^**  De  Pin.  ▼.  26.  '**  De  Ofll  iii.  7. 

»*«  De  Fin.  iv.  91, 18,  14.  "'  lb.  16. 
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overhasty  views  of  certain  philosophers  who,  be- 
cause they  have  discovered  a  principle  of  know- 
ledge higher  and  more  divine  than  sensation,  think 
themselves  justified  in  rejecting  the  latter  alto- 
gether/*® 

Thus,  then,  even  in  the  theory  of  morals,  do  we 
see  Cicero  reverting  to  the  sensible^  in  the  same 
way  that  in  physical  investigations  he  ascribed 
greater  certainty  to  what  is  sensuously  apparent 
than  to  Ae  conclusions  of  science.  But  we  are  now 
evidently  touching  upon  his  logical  opinions,  from 
which  we  may  hope  to  discover  the  scientific  grounds 
on  which  his  theory  of  probability  rested.  How- 
ever, upon  a  review  of  his  logical  principles,  this 
part  of  his  philosophy  will  be  found  even  more 
vague  and  defective  than  either  his  physics  or 
ethics. 

In  this  domain  of  inquiry  all  turns  upon  the 
criterium  of  truth.  Now,  agreeably  with  what  we 
have  just  remarked  of  his  adherence  to  the  sensible, 
we  must  expect  to  find  him  placing  his  chief  reliance 
on  the  senses.  Nevertheless,  he  does  not  do  this  so 
unconditionally  as  not  to  concede  to  the  intellect  an 
independent  action  in  the  formation  of  knowledge. 
The  sensuous  impression  he  looks  upon  simply  as  an 
inchoate  cognition.^^  It  is  not  the  senses  that  see 
and  hear^  but  the  mind^  availing  itself  of  the  senses  to 
procure  information,  combines  and  compares  and 


'^  L.  L  Ut  qnidam  philosophi,  cum  a  sensibus  profecti  majora  qusdam  ac 
diYiniora  vidiflflfOnt,  aexiBus  reliquerunt,  sicisti,  cum  exappetitione  rerum  viitutiB 
pulchiitudiDem  adspeziMent,  omnia,  quaa  prseter  Tirtutem  ipsam  Tiderant,  ad- 
jecerunt,  &c. 

^«*  De  li^.  L  10.    Inchoatfls  intelligentiae. 
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judges.^^  And  if,  notwithstanding,  Cicero  does  at 
times  concede  to  the  senses  a  power  of  judging,  its 
operation,  nevertheless,  is  confined  to  sweet  and 
bitter,  near  and  distant,  rest  and  motion,  but  not  to 
good  and  evil.^^^  According  to  the  position  which  we 
lately  noticed,  he  was  willing  to  admit  this  much 
with  those  who  wholly  rejected  the  testimony  of 
sense,  that  there  is  a  higher  and  a  diviner  nature 
than  can  be  know  by  the  senses.  Even  that  which  by 
its  nature  is  sensuous  must  occasionally  be  submitted 
to  the  cognition  of  the  intellect,  because  it  is 
either  so  minute  or  so  unsteady  as  to  elude  the 
dulness  of  the  senses.  Moreover,  he  was  disposed 
to  concede  to  .the  intellect  the  judgment  on  genera 
and  species,  and  the  formation  of  notions  which  are 
to  represent  things.^^^  But  all  the  operations 
which  he  thus  ascribes  to  the  intellect  are  very 
vaguely  conceived,  and  his  doctrine  concerning 
them  very  carelessly  and  imperfectly  worked  out. 
He  neither  disputes  the  opinions  of  Plato,  or  of 
Aristotle,  or  the  Porch,  nor  yet  decidedly  rejects 
them  ;  he  merely  adduces  them  narratively,  and 
scarcely  seems  to  be  sufiiciently  aware  of  their 
respective  differences."®  Of  the  exercise  of  the 
intellect  by  dialectic,  he  merely  observes  in  general 
that  it  is  far  from  effecting  that  which  the  Stoics 
make  its  principal  merit ;  it  does  not  serve  as  a  cri- 
terium  of  truth  and  falsehood ;  it  is  unable  to 
decide  of  any  other  truth  than  its  own  ;"*  indeed  it 
furnishes  cases  itself  of  which  it  finds  it  impossible 


^  Tuac.  i.  20.  »«  De  Fin.  u.  12. 

^  Aci.8;  ii7.  ^«  Cf.  Ac.u8,  9;  ii.  46,  iq.  ^*  Acii.28. 
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to  discover  the  solution ;  as  for  instance,  the  sophisms 
of  the  heap  and  the  liar.^^*^  But  on  this  side  the 
Scepticism  of  Cicero  is  very  weakly  supported. 

With  greater  diligence  does  he  apply  himself  to 
the  investigation  of  the  elements  of  human  thought 
which  are  furnished  by  sensation,  both  because  he 
felt  his  own  mind  to  be  more  strongly  convinced  by 
them,  and  because  he  posited  it  as  in  general 
certain  that  all  human  cc^nition  commences  with 
the  senses.  In  this  discussion  he  followed  the  New 
Academy,  to  which  he  had  attached  himself,  and  in 
the  main  his  controversy  is  directed  against  the 
Stoics  and  Antiochus,  who  pretended  that  certainty 
might  be  deduced  from  the  sensuous  perception.  His 
arguments  against  the  Peripatetic  view  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  knowledge  are  not,  he  admits,  very 
forcible.^*®  So  moderate  is  his  doubt.  Even  the 
assertion  of  Epicurus,  that  every  sensuous  impression 
is  valid  and  true,  is  briefly  passed  over  with  the 
remark,  that  it  is  reftited  by  the  illusions  of  the 
senses.^^^  But  as  to  the  Stoics ;  if,  as  they  admit, 
the  senses  sometimes  deceive  man,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  true  and  false  impressions? 
The  Stoics  assume^  indeed,  that  there  are  certain 
sensations  which  exhibit  objects  in  their  truth,  such 
as  could  not  arise  from  anything  unreal,  and 
these  they  make  to  be  the  criteria  of  truth.  Cicero, 
however,  adheres  to  the  Academicians,  who  held 
that  such  impressions  cannot  be  clearly  shown  to 
exist."®  For  even  though  it  should  be  admitted, 
what  however  cannot  be  proved,  that  there  is  not  a 


•"Ib.29.«,q. 

^  Ib.ii.35;  deFin.T. 

'"  Acii.a5„ 

• 

^»  lb.  26,  36. 
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perfect  identity  of  things,  and  that  therefore  the 
impressions  of  all  things  are,  according  to  their 
several  differences,  different;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  apparent  resemblance  of  things  is  so 
great,  that  we  are  often  deceived  by  it,  and  cannot 
distinguish  the  objects.  Now  if  a  deception  of  this 
kind  be  possible,  perception  becomes  doubtful  in 
every  case,  because  it  may  happen  to  all  equally."* 
Cicero  is  here  very  skilful  in  fighting  the  Stoics 
with  their  own  weapons.  He  urges,  that  even  if  it 
be  conceded  that  an  individual,  by  art  and  exercise 
of  his  ingenuity,  may  arrive  at  a  power  of  dis- 
cerning the  nicest  shades  of  difference,  this  only 
serves  to  prove  more  clearly  the  weakness  of  the 
senses,  so  long  as  they  are  not  strengthened  by  the 
aid  of  art.^^  When  the  Stoics  advanced  the  possi- 
bility of  apprehending  a  thing  so  accurately  as  to 
preclude  the  chance  even  of  delusion,  they  ascribed 
this  infallibility  to  the  ssLge  alone.  This,  therefore, 
is  only  another  way  of  denying  certainty  to  man  in 
general ;  for  they  are  unable  to  point  out  who  is 
or  ever  has  been  a  perfect  sage  ;  they  declare  the 
whole  world  to  be  foolish,  and  consequently  deny 
wisdom  to  the  whole  world.^*^  To  such  height  of 
wisdom  Cicero  does  not  aspire ;  for  he  maintains 
that  even  the  fool  knows  something,  since  he  has  a 
conviction   of  the  truth  of   sensible    phenomena^ 


^  Ibi  126.  N^gM  tantam  dmilitudineiD  in  remm  natura  eaM.  PqgnaB 
omninOy  led  cum  advenario  fiicili.  Ne  ut  sane,  videri  certe  potest;  fiillet  igitur 
aensum  et  ri  unafefellerit  umilitudo,  dabia  omnia  reddideiit. 

»•»  lb.  27. 

^*^  lb.  47.  In  this  among  other  paanges,  he  says,  nos  enim  defendinrns  etiain 
inatpientem  multa  comprehendere.  In  other  places,  howerer,  Cicero  denies  to 
men  the  power  **  comprehendere."  lb.  26.  His  phraseology  is  by  no  means  fixed. 
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without,  however,  being  able  fully  to  place  a  reli- 
ance upon  them.     It  is  his  opinion,  that  there  are 
certain  sensuous  impressions  which^  in  consequence 
of  their  moving  his  senses  strongly,  man  may  con- 
fide in,  although  he  cannot  hold  them  to  be  per- 
fectly true.^®^      This  is  his  theory  of  probability- 
He  does  not  wish  to  eliminate  the  difference  be- 
twea[i  truth  and  falsehood.     We  have  good  reason 
to  regard  one  thing  as  true,  and  to  reject  another 
as  false ;  but  there  is  no  sure  standard  of  truth  and 
falsehood.^^     He  thus  meets  the  objection,  that  the 
denial  of  all  certainty  by  assuming  its  own  truth 
implies    a    certainty,    by    maintaining    that    this 
position  itself  is  at  most  only  probable.- ®*     And  by 
a  similar  expedient  he  gets  rid  of  the  further  ob- 
jection, that  a  doctrine  which  teaches  that  all  things 
are  uncertain  is  inconsistent  with  the  wise  conduct 
of  life,  for  this,  he  argues,  never  looks  beyond  the 
probable,  and  most  of  the  arts  of  life  themselves 
admit  that  they  are  conversant  about  conjectures 
rather  than  science.^^    He  sees  no  other  difference 
between  his  own  view  and  that  of  the  Dogmatists, 
than  that  while  the  latter  doubt  the  truth  of  nothing 
which  they  act  upon,  he  himself  looks  upon  much 
as  probable  which  yet  he  may  well  follow,  without, 
however,  venturing  to  assert  its  complete  certainty  .^®^ 

^'  lb.  20.  Visa  enim  ieta,  cum  acriter  meotem  aensumve  pepulenint,  aodpio, 
iiique  interdom  etiam  aflsentior*  nee  percipio  tamen. 

^^  lb.  84  fin. ;  de  Nat.  D.  i  5.  Non  enhn  aumus  ii.  quibua  nihil  ▼eram 
e«e  videator,  aed  iL  qui  omnibuB  yeris  falaa  quttdam  adjuncta  ease  dicamus, 
tanta  similitudine,  ut  in  iis  nulla  iniit  earta  judicaodi  et  aflsentiendi  nota.  Ex 
qnoexiBth  illud,  nralta  ease  probabillay  quae  quanquam  non  perciperantar, 
tamen  quia  Yisum  haberent  quendam  insignem  et  illuatrem,  lis  npioitis  vita 
regeretur.    DeOff.ii.  2. 

*•*  Ac.  2.  34,  48.  ^»  lb.  81,  38.  *"  lb.  8. 
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Such  a  doctrine  was  well  adapted  to  recommend  itself 
to  a  man  of  the  world,  who,  availing  himself  readily 
of  the  doctrines  of  philosophy,  without  thoroughly 
investigating  the  scientific  grounds  on  which  they 
rest,  considered  them  simply  as  results  of  the 
general  enlightenment,  of  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  of  his  own  personal  experience.  It  is  manifest 
that  this  doctrine  of  probability  deviates  in  some 
degree  from  that  of  the  New  Academy,  at  least  in 
the  form  in  which  the  latter  was  advanced  by 
Cameades  ;  for  the  former  does  not  labour  to  make 
out  that  all  is  equally  probable  and  improbable, 
but  holds  one  thing  to  be  probable  and  another  im- 
probable. Cicero  himself  acknowledges  that  in 
this  point  he  had  receded  from  the  doctrine  of  his 
teachers.  He  confesses,  indeed,  that  he  is  not  bold 
enough  to  refute  the  Scepticism  of  the  Mew  Aca- 
demy upon  ethical  questions,  but  he  expresses  a 
wish  to  silence  it.^®^ 

When  we  review  the  physical  doctrines  of  Cicero, 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  regarded  this 
part  of  philosophy  in  particular  as  most  uncertain, 
and  its  subject  matter  as  too  sublime  for  the  human 
mind  to  apprehend  it  with  certainty.  But  even 
this  very  sublimity  attracted  him  to  physical  inves- 
tigations, although  with  a  modest  consciousness  of 
human  weakness.  For  it  was  a  feature  not  only  of 
his  personal  but  also  of  his  national  character  to  be 
attracted  by  the  great,  the  brilliant,  and  the  sublime. 


^*7  De  Legg.  i*  13  fio.  Peiturbatricem  autem  harum  omniam  rerum  aca- 
demiam,  hanc  ab  Aroesila  et  Carneade  recentem,  exoiemuB,  ut  sileat.  Nam  si 
inTaserit  in  hsc,  quae  aads  adte  nobis  instrucia  et  composita  videntur,  nimiaa 
edet  ruinas,     Quam  quidem  ego  placare  cupio»  aubmoTere  non  audeo. 
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He  compares  the  investigations  into  nature  to  a 
natural  food  of  the  human  mind,  which  is  not  only 
agreeable  but  exalting,  making  it  modest,  and  im- 
pressing it  with  a  lowly  but  just  appreciation  of 
human  life.^**  Agreeably  with  this  part  of  his 
character,  his  philosophical  investigations  for  the 
most  part  engage  in  the  sublimest  objects  of 
science  which  the  Stoics  had  previously  drawn  into 
the  domain  of  physics,  such  as  the  investigation  into 
the  divine  nature,  and  its  relation  to  the  world,  and 
the  immortality  of  the  human  soul.  Other  phy- 
sical questions  are  either  wholly  passed  over  by 
him,  or  else  but  cursorily  touched  upon  in  an  his- 
torical notice.  It  is  thus  that  he  treats  not  merely 
the  inquiry  into  the  elements,  and  especially  the 
fifth  element  of  Aristotle,  but  even  the  question  of  the 
relation  between  form  and  matter,  notwithstanding 
the  important  bearing  of  it  in  all  the  earlier  systems 
upon  the  idea  of  God.  In  the  same  hasty  manner 
does  he  notice  the  opinions  of  the  old  Pythagorean 
and  Ionian  philosophy  concerning  the  prime  essence. 
This  cursoriness  with  which  Cicero  discusses  the 
fundamental  principles  of  physics,  in  order  to  hasten 
to  their  results,  has  naturally  influenced  his  view 
of  the  latter.  A  vague  principle  leads  necessarily 
to  vague  consequences.  Moreover,  the  results  which 
Cicero  drew  from  his  doctrine  of  nature,  and  the 

^^  Ac.  ii.  41.  Neque  tamen  iatas  qusstiones  phjncoram  exterminandas 
puto.  Est  enim  animorum  ingeniorumque  natunde  quoddam  quasi  pabulum 
oonfflderatio  oontemplatioque  natura.  Erigimur,  elatioras  fieri  yidemur,  humana 
deBpidmuB,  OQgitantesque  supera  atque  ocelestia  hasc  nostra  ut  ezigua  et  minima 
oontemnimus.  Indagatio  ipsa  reram  turn  maximarum,  turn  etiam  oocultisd- 
manim  habet  oblectationem.  Si  vero  aliquid  oocunet,  quod  rerisimile  videatur, 
humanfwima  oompletur  auimus  Toluptata.    De  Fin.  i?.  5  in. 
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view  which  he  entertains  of  nature  in  general,  lie 
80  wide  apart,  that  it  is  manifest  in  this  part  of  his 
doctrine,  that  not  scientific  reasons  but  the  personal 
bias  and  sentiments  of  the  writer  have  ultimately 
led  him  to  a  conclusion  which  even  the  conscious- 
ness that  its  scientific  basis  was  hardly  tenable, 
could  not  repel.  This  would  still  more  be  the  case 
in  proportion  as  the  decision  itself  strove,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  to  combine  the  most  contra- 
dictory elements. 

The  points  which  he  is  most  anxious  to  establish 
firmly,  respect,  in  the  main,  the  doctrines  of  God 
and  the  human  soul.  He  was  sensible  of  the  in- 
fluence which  the  conviction  of  a  divine,  provi- 
dential care  both  of  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  of 
the  primary  legislation  of  God  in  our  souU  exercises 
on  human  conduct.  Religious  convictions  appear 
highly  important  for  the  government  of  a  state,  and 
he  therefore  accedes  to  the  position  of  Plato,  that 
divine  worship  ought  to  be  the  first  object  of  legis- 
lation to  secure.^^  These  doctrines  were  further 
recommended  to  his  attention  by  their  suitableness 
to  elevate  man  to  a  proper  sense  of  his  true  dignity, 
which  consists  chiefly  in  this,  that  man  alone,  of  all 
earthly  animals,  has  the  notion  and  a  knowledge  of 
God — that  his  reason  is  of  a  divine  origin,  being 
implanted  in  him  as  an  immortal  essence  by 
God."°  For  it  is  not  the  visible  but  perishable 
form  of  the  body  that  constitutes  the  man,  but  his 
mind  ;  this  it  is  that  constitutes  personality,  and  by 
it  each  person  becomes  as  it  were  a  god,  moving 

"«  De  Legg.  1 7, 1 1 ;  ii  7.  "<>  lb.  i.  8. 
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his  own  body  in  the  same  way  that  the  supreme 
God  moves  the  world."^  This  illustration  at  once 
gives  us  to  understand  in  what  sense  he  conceived 
of  the  human  soul.  He  would  have  it  acknow* 
ledged  to  be  a  free  and  immortal  essence,  which 
exercises  an  independent  power  over  the  body,  and 
consequently  external  things  also :  in  short,  an 
essence  which  is  of  a  divine  nature. 

But  these  opinions,  however  fondly  Cicero  may 
dwell  upon  them,  are  little  supported,  or  rather 
called  in  question,  by  the  principles  of  his  philo- 
sophy. In  the  treatise  "De  Naturd  Deorum," 
Cicero  submits  the  doctrines  of  the  Epicureans  and 
Stoics  alike  to  the  sceptical  objections  of  the  Aca- 
demy ;  and  while  he  accuses  the  former  of  a  covert 
atheism,  he  rejects  as  insufficient  the  arguments  by 
which  the  latter  prove  the  existence  of  the  gods ; 
and  ultimately  concludes  by  representing  the  belief 
or  disbelief  of  a  divine  being  to  be  altogether  de- 
pendent on  the  personal  sentiments  of  individuals. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  does  not  scruple  to  avow 
for  his  own  part  a  predilection  for  the  opinions  of 
the  Stoics  over  the  doubts  of  the  Academy ;  and  if 
he  does  not  consider  their  arguments  demonstrative, 
he  yet  claims  for  them  the  merit  of  probability."^ 
We  must  therefore  condemn  as  unjust  the  doubt 
which  has  been  raised  against  his  own  belief  in  a 

"^  De  Rep.  ti.  24.  Nee  enim  tu  es,  quern  ibnna  lata  dedarat,  sed  meiit 
cnjiuque  id  est  quisque,  non  ea  figure,  qu»  digito  monatiari  potest.  Deum  te 
igitur  scito  esse,  si  quidem  deus  est,  qui  Tiget,  qui  sentit,  qui  meminit,  qui  pro- 
▼idet,  qui  tain  ref^i  et  moderatiir  et  moTet  id  corpus,  cui  priepodltus  est,  quam 
hunc  mundum  ille  princepe  deus.     Tusc.  i.  22. 

^^  De  Nat.  D.  iiL  40  fin.  Hsec  cum  essent  dicta,  ita  discessimus,  ut 
Vellejo  Cott0  disputatio  verier,  mihi  Balbi  ad  yeritatis  similitudinem  rideretur 
esse  propensior.     01  de  Div.  i.  5 ;  ii.  72. 
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God  or  gods,  drawn  from  his  objections  to  the 
Stoical  reasoning.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that, 
on  the  whole,  he'  was  of  the  opinion  which  he  has 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Cotta,  that  a  man  ought  to 
believe  in  the  religion  of  his  fathers ;  but  that  phi- 
losophy, not  contented  with  such  traditional  belief, 
demands  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  gods.^^^ 
The  attempts  of  the  Stoics  to  satisfy  this  demand, 
he  considers  so  weak  as  to  render  doubtful  a  point 
which  in  itself  is  not  so.^^^  In  a  certain  sense  he 
allows  the  demonstrative  force  of  the  Stoical  argu- 
ments in  general,  and  especially  of  that  which  was 
drawn  from  the  general  agreement  of  all  nations 
and  individuals.^^^  For  although  he  questions  the 
stringency  of  this  argument  likewise,^^^  yet  on  the 
whole  he  is  disposed  to  admit  an  affinity  between 
the  divine  and  the  human  intellect  as  the  basis  of 
all  that  is  great  in  human  nature,^^^  and  which  in 
general  reveals  itself  to  man  in  the  innate  idea  of  a 
divinity.  But  there  is  one  point  particularly  to  be 
noticed  in  his  objection  to  the  reasoning  of  the 
Stoics,  which,  as  it  proceeds  from  his  general  view 
of  nature,  has,  on  that  account,  very  great  weight 
with  him.  Cicero  is  accustomed  so  to  oppose  the 
natural  to  the  divine  as  to  appear  to  admit,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  natureless  God,  and  on  the  other  a 
godless  nature.     This  contrariety  was  formed  in  his 

*"  De  Nat.  D.  iii.  2,  3. 

^'^  lb.  4.  Aifen  hec  omnia  aigumenta,  cur  dii  sint,  remque  mea  aenleiitia 
minime  dubiam  aigumentando  dubiam  facia.    Of.  ib.  i  1. 

^^'  He  brings  this  frequently  forward.     Tusc  i.  13;  de  Legg.  i.  8. 

"•  De  Nat  D.  iil  4.    Of.  i.  23. 

^  lb,  ii.  66.  Nemo  igitur  vir  magnus  sine  aliquo  afflatu  divino  imquam 
fuit.     Tu«jc.  i.  ?6. 
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mind  by  his  steady  adherence  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  nothing  in  nature  is  produced  without  a 
cause,  but  that  all  is  effected  by  a  constraining 
necessity  of  a  series  of  causes  in  which  no  rational 
reflection  or  design  can  produce  a  change.  By 
nature^  accordingly,  he  understands  a  necessary 
but  irrational  development ;  and  to  the  Stoics,  who 
seek  to  exhibit  the  regular  events  of  the  natural 
world  as  a  development  of  divine  and-  rational 
force,  he  objects,  as  a  fair  inference  from  their  own 
principles,  that  fevers  and  other  diseases  which 
return  at  regular  intervals,  must  be  looked  upon  as 
strictly  divine.^^®  To  the  inference  from  the  order 
and  beauty  of  the  universe  to  the  existence  of  a 
rational  divine  first  cause,  he  opposes  the  view  that 
all  is  reduced  under  eternal  laws  by  the  power  of 
nature,  according  to  the  gravity  and  necessary 
motion  of  bodies,  and  confesses  that  his  own  mind 
wavers  between  the  view  of  the  Stoics  and  the  doc- 
trine of  Strdto."® 

Duly  to  estimate  the  weight  which  this  view  of 
nature  necessarily  had  upon  his  mind,  we  must  wait 
until  we  shall  have  examined  his  view  of  divinity. 
It  is  true,  he  sometimes  admits  the  opinion,  that 
man  is  unable  to  know  what  or  of  what  kind  God  is, 
both  because  he  eludes  human  sense,  and  the 
highest  perfection  of  virtue  which  we  are  able  to 
conceive  cannot  aptly  be  attributed  to  him ;  ^^  still  it 

^^"  De  Nat.  D.  iii.  10.  He  here  also  objects  to  the  Stoics,  that  they  neglected 
the  opposition  between  reason  and  nature :  quid  enim  sit  melius,  quid  pre- 
stabilius,  quid  inter  naturam  et  rationem  interdt,  non  distinguitur. 

^^  lb.  1 1.  Nature  ista  sunt,  Balbe,  naturae  non  artificiose  ambulantis,  ut  ait 
Zeno,  quod  quidem  quale  sit,  jam  videbimus,  sed  omnia  dentis  et  agitantis 
motihus  et  mutationibus  suis,  &c.  Ac.  ii.  38. 

^^  Tusc.  i.  22.  Nisi  enim,  quod  nunquam  vidimus,  id,  quale  sit,  intelligere 
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is  impossible  for  him,  as  he  does  entertain  the  idea  of 
God,  not  to  form  of  it  some  particular  conception  so 
as  to  distinguish  the  idea  of  God  from  all  odiers  by 
some  special  characteristics.     Of  course,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  Cicero  should  have  reduced  these 
characteristics  into  a  precise  and  scholastic  formula : 
they  are  found  scattered  through  his  works,  and 
expressed,  moreover,  with  great  reserve  and  inde- 
cision.    In  the  first  place,  although,  with  the  an- 
cients, he  usually  speaks  of  the  divine  generally,  or 
of  a  plurality  of  gods,  he  acknowledges  the  neces- 
sity of  assuming  one  supreme  God  as  the  creator, 
or  at  least  as  the  ruler  of  all  things.^®^     This  su- 
preme God,  he  considers,  in  the  second  place,  as  a 
spirit  which  is  free  and  remote  from  all  mortal 
mixture,  perceiving  and   moving  all  things,  and 
endued  with   eternal  motion  in   himself.*^     This 
view  of  God,  rests  on  the  conviction  which  Cicero 
everywhere  avows,  of  the  affinity  subsisting  be- 
tween the  human  mind  and  the  divinity,  and  also 
on  his  disposition  generally,  to  consider  God  as  the 
soul  of  the  world,  combining  with  this  view  that 
which  is  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  that  God  is  the  re- 
motest sphere  of  the  heavens,  which  contains  in 
itself  and  regulates  the  motions  of  all  the  others.^^ 
It  is  clear  therefore,  that  when  Cicero  calls  God  a 
spirit,  he  is  far  from  understanding  thereby  a  purely 

poflsumus,  certe  et  deum  ipsum  et  diTinum  animum  corpore  libeiatum  oogita- 
tione  complecti  non  posnimuB.    De  Nat.  D.  iii.  15. 

»«^  TuBc.  i.  28;  de  Legg.  i.  7. 

^^  Tuflc.  i.  27.  Nee  rero  deus  ipse,  qui  intelligitur  a  nobis,  alio  modo  inteU 
ligi  potest,  nisi  mens  soluta  quaedam  et  libera,  segr^gata  ab  omni  concretione 
mortali,  omnia  sentiens  et  movens  ipsaque  priedita  motu  sempiterno. 

*"*  De  Rep.  vi.  17,  24;  Ac.  i.  7. 
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intellectual  or  incorporeal  essence.  God  and  his 
spiritual  nature  being  once  admitted,  he  leaves  his 
readers  at  liberty  to  consider  him  either  as  fire,  or 
air,  or  the  aether,^®*  and  generally  we  find  him 
adopting  the  common  opinion  of  his  contemporaries, 
which  was  derived  from  the  materialism  of  the 
Stoics,  and  represented  the  intellectual  as  nothing 
more  than  a  special  kind  of  the  corporeal. ^^  With 
this  conception  of  the  divine  mind,  he  naturally  hesi- 
tated whether  he  ought  not  also  to  admit  that  the 
divine  itself  is,  equally  with  all  other  things,  subject 
to  the  universal  and  necessary  laws  of  nature.  For 
however  accustomed  he  may  be  to  regard  the  divine 
as  the  opposite  of  the  natural,  he  nevertheless 
appears  occasionally  to  look  upon  it  as  a  natural 
entity,  and  therein  even  subjects  it  to  the  infinite 
series  of  causes  and  effects  which  he  elsewhere 
declares  to  be  irreconcilable  with  the  freedom  of 
the  rational  wilL^®®  It  is  inconceivable  how  the 
doctrine  of  a  divine  providence  could  be  reconciled 
with  such  views ;  and  Cicero  does  not  hesitate  to 
avow  that  the  proposition,  that  all  has  been  wisely 
ordered  by  the  gods,  and  that  the  good  of  man  has 
been  in  all  things  provided  for  by  them,  is  open  to 
many  and  serious  objections.  When  they  gave 
reason  to  man,  they  must  have  known  how  danger- 
ous a  weapon  they  were  putting  in  his  hands.^®^ 

^•^  TuBC.  L  26,  29. 

>»  De  Fin.  It.  &,  11.  Cajuscunque  enim  modi  animal  oonttitueris,  neceoe 
ert,  etiam  a  id  sine  corpore  sit,  ut  fingimus,  iamen  etse  in  animo 
qiuedam  aimilia  eorum,  qus  sunt  in  corpora.  Thus  Cicero  invariably  refers 
Aristotle's  doctrine  concerning  the  fifth  nature  to  the  nature  of  the  soul. 
Tusc.  I  10,  26. 

1'*  De  Fato  9,  10.    He  opposes  the  natural  to  the  free  will. 

'"  De  Nat.  D.  iii.  27,  32,  33. 
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Even  the  Stoic,  he  says,  would  not  assert  that  all 
things,  even  the  most  insignificant,  equally  indicate 
the  care  of  the  gods.  It  is  only  for  the  greater  ones 
that  they  have  cared,  the  little  they  despised.^®® 

Now  as  Cicero,  even  while  he  discovered  in 
philosophy  probable  grounds  at  least  for  the  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  divine  power,  evinced,  at  the 
same  time,  a  great  deference  to  the  opposite  view, 
which  rejected  such  a  belief;  we  might  suppose 
that,  agreeably  to  the  general  bent  of  his  character, 
he  would  even  on  this  account  have  attached  him- 
self the  more  closely  to  the  national  religion.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  religion  professed 
by  his  own  people,  and  by  all  others  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted,  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
was  impossible  he  could  believe  in  it  with  perfect 
reliance.  As  an  enlightened  statesman  he  must 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  however  advan- 
tageous religion  in  general  may  be  to  a  state,  it  is 
highly  prejudicial  that  vice  and  evil  should  be 
worshipped  as  gods.^®®  On  this  ground  he  found  it 
impossible  to  agree  with  the  Stoics  who  adopted  the 
popular  faith  with  all  its  fables,  to  which  they  pre- 
tended to  give  a  rational  interpretation.  On  the 
contrary,  as  an  enlightened  and  intelligent  man  of 
business,  and  possessed  of  no  small  share  of  wit,  he 
openly  evinces  a  disposition  to  turn  into  ridicule  the 
absurd  conceptions  of  the  people  and  the  fables  of 
the  poets,  concerning  the  gods  and  divine  things,*^ 
In  this  sceptical  spirit  he  was  but  complying  with 

^^  lb.  ii  66.    Magna  dii  curant,  parra  n^ligimt. 
""  De  Legg.  il  11;  de  Nat.  D.  iii  17. 
^*°  Particularly  de  Na%.  D.  iii.  16,  aqq. 
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the  general  movement  of  mind  in  his  age,  which 
was  already  preparing  the  way  for  the  final  over- 
throw of  paganism.  With  this  prevailing  tendency 
the  treatise  on  Divinity  agrees,  in  which  Cicero 
expressly  rejects  a  portion  of  the  popular  faith 
although  in  other  places  he  briefly  speaks  of  it  as 
an  institution  politically  useful.^®^  It  is  evident 
that  he  is  disposed  to  view  religion  as  a  political 
engine  which,  however,  in  all  probability  has  its 
foundation  in  a  certain  degree  of  truth ;  but  to  com- 
municate the  truth  simply  and  purely  to  the  people 
he  holds  to  be  inexpedient,  since  with  all  the  light 
of  philosophy  it  had  at  best  but  worked  on  his  own 
mind  a  weak  and  hesitating  conviction. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  close  connection 
which  in  his  opinion  subsisted  between  the  divine 
nature  and  the  human  soul,  the  latter  being  re- 
garded as  a  part  of  the  divine  in  the  world :  and 
accordingly,  all  the  doubts  also,  which  beset  his  mind 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  gods,  equally  afi^ect  his  view 
of  the  human  soul.  He  by  no  means  thinks  it  to 
be  a  pure,  incorporeal  substance,  and  asserts  that  it 
is  vain  to  inquire  into  its  nature,  form,  or  seat;^^^ 
nevertheless  he  hazards  the  conjecture,  that  its  seat 
may  be  either  in  the  head,  or  perhaps  in  a  peculiar 
matter  distinct  from  the  earthly  elements.^®^  But 
however  it  ought  to  be  thought  of,  this  one  point 
Is  sure,  that  it  does  actually  exist  and  exhibit 
itself  by  its  action  in  the  same  way  that  God  does  in 

^^  Particularly  de  Legg*  iL  13,  where  Cicero  advanoeB  the  opinion  that  the 
art  of  divination  ia  perhaps  lost.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  what  was  the  true 
opinion  of  Cicero. 

»«  Tusc.  i.  27,  28.  ""  lb.  29* 
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his  works.  As  a  portion  of  the  divine  and  rational 
principle,  Cicero  is  disposed  to  ascribe  to  it  im- 
mortality ;  and  in  support  of  this  probability  uses, 
with  delight,  all  the  arguments  adduced  by  Plato,^^ 
without,  however,  being  fully  convinced  by  them. 
For  he  recommends  that  implicit  credence  should 
not  be  given  to  them,^®*  and  thereby  in  order  to 
assure  himself  against  the  fear  that  death  is  an  evil, 
he  adopts  the  ambiguous  conclusion  which  Socrates 
comes  to  in  the  Apology,  that  even  in  the  case  of 
the  soul's  ceasing  to  exist  at  death,  death  cannot  be 
an  evil;  for  he  who  exists  not,  and  has  neither 
sense  nor  perception,  cannot  have  any  experience 
of  evil.  Even  on  this  point  we  are  disposed  to 
hope  the  best  of  his  own  personal  conviction ;  for 
the  lofty  moral  views  entertained  by  Cicero  impelled 
him  to  take  a  worthy  idea  of  the  nature  and  des- 
tination of  humanity,  wherewith  the  conviction  of 
the  souFs  immortality  is  so  closely  interwoven.^^ 
Accordingly,  he  spontaneously  and  frequently  ex- 
presses his  persuasion  of  the  soul's  immortality  in 
those  works  which  were  designed  to  be  generally 
intelligible  rather  than  philosophically  accurate.^^' 
Now  among  the  arguments  which  in  such  works  he 
adduces  for  a  belief  in  the  soul's  immortality,  the 
leading  one  turns  upon  the  common  religious  belief 
and  the  universal  consent  of  all  nations  and  ages.^^^ 
On  this  point  he  might  well  agree  with  the  ancestral 
faith  of  his  countrymen,  since  he  found  it  to  be  in 
unison  with  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  phi- 
losophers.    Yet,  even  here  he  meets  with  difficulties 

*•*  lb.  12.  sqq.  "•  lb.  82,  in.  ^^  De  Legg.  i.  22.  28. 

^"  De  Sen.  21,  iqq.;  de  Am.  8.  4.  ^*  Tuac.  I  12,  sqq. 
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which  repel  his  perfect  assent,  being  unable,  for 
instance,  to  regard  the  account  of  the  punishments 
of  the  lower  world  in  any  other  light  than  fables. ^®^ 
It  is  only  the  possibility  of  greater  happiness  of  the 
soul  after  death  that  admits  of  hope;  he  refuses  to 
be  terrified  by  the  superstitious  horrors  which  ren* 
der  death  terrible.^ 

Among  the  doctrines  connected  with  the  nature 
of  the  soul,  that  of  free  will  was  to  Cicero's  mind 
of  particular  importance.  It  is  at  once  conceivable 
that  his  predominant  bias  for  the  practical,  would 
induce  him  to  defend  this  doctrine  against  all  objec* 
tions  which  might  be  derived  from  the  supposition 
of  an  inflexible  destiny:  he  accordingly  expresses,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  a  disposition  to  maintain  it. 
He  would  rather  admit  that  a  proposition  can  be 
neither  true  nor  false  than  that  all  is  obedient  to 
fate ;  ^^  yet  he  hopes  not  to  be  driven  to  this  ex- 
tremity :  ^^  but  how  he  avoided  the  difficulty  we 
are  unable  to  see,  since  unfortunately  the  MS.  of  his 
work  on  Fate  is  defective  in  the  very  place  which 
probably  contained  his  own  views  on  the  subject.^* 
The  way  in  which  he  has  explained  himself  on  the 
necessity  of  fate,  and  on  freedom,  does  not,  how- 
ever, afibrd  much  hope  that  he  attained  to  a  radical 
solution  of  the  difficulty  :  it  is  true  that  he  skilfully 
meets  the  objection  that  the  freedom  of  the  will 
would  destroy  the  natural  enchainment  of  cause 
and  efiect,  by  asserting  that  the  free  determination  of 
the  will  is  such,  that  although  it  is  in  a  man's  own 

^'^  Tusc  i.  21. 

^  Hoitens.  ap.  August,  de  Trin.  xiv.  19,  de  Senect  21,  sqq. 

*"  De  Fato,  10.        «»  lb.  1 1,  16.        «»  Between  the  chapters  19  and20. 
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power,  and  obeys  him,  it  does  not  do  so  without  a 
cause ;  but  that  there  is  a  cause  of  the  volition  in 
the  nature  of  the  free  will  itself — that  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely without  a  cause^  but  merely  without  an  out- 
ward and  predisposing  cause :  ***  and  if,  when  he 
confesses  that  he  is  claiming  no  other  liberty  for 
the  will  than  that  which  according  to  the  Epicu- 
rean view  belongs  to  the  atoms,  he  may  justly 
boast  that  he  had  no  need,  in  order  to  defend  the 
doctrine  of  free  will,  to  have  recourse  to  the  Epi- 
curean assumption  that  atoms  arbitrarily  deviate 
from  the  perpendicular ;  ^^  still  we  hardly  allow 
him  the  merit  which  he  claims,  of  having  success- 
fully resolved  all  objections  against  the  question. 
For  what  is  to  be  understood  by  his  rejecting,  in 
the  case  of  free  will,  all  external  and  antecedent 
causes,  as  if  it  were  possible  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
a  free  being  apart  from  such  antecedent  and 
external  causes?  And  who  will  concede  to  any 
nature  a  liberty  which  is  irrespective  and  abso- 
Ijute  ?  These  are  not  objections  which  could  be 
easily  overlooked ;  and  we  do  not  see  how  Cicero 
could  have  believed  that  he  had  satisfactorily  esta- 
blished the  freedom  of  the  will,  independent  and  in 
spite  of  the  external  enchainment  of  cause  and  effect. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if  he  had  relied  ultimately 
on  the  view  that  free  will  is  indispensable  to  mo- 
rality, since  an  inflexible  necessity  would  destroy  all 

*^  lb.  11.  Motuf  enim  volimtarius  earn  naturam  in  ae  ipse  oontinet,  ut  sit 
in  nortm  potestate,  nobis  pareat,  nee  id  sine  causa;  ejus  enim  rei  causa  ipsa 
nature  est  He  seems  to  have  borrowed  his  view  from  Gameades,  to  whose 
authority  he  here  appeals. 

»•  L.  i  ;  ib.  20. 
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responsibility,  and  praise  or  blame,  reward  or  punish- 
ment, be  equally  unjust.*^® 

On  a  general  review  of  these  physical  investiga- 
tions, it  is  plain  that  they  are  connected  with  his 
own  moral  convictions.  When  we  treated  of  the 
features  of  his  Scepticism  in  general,  we  observed 
that  Cicero  wavered  between  the  Peripatetic  and 
the  Academic  views  of  morals,  but  that  he  was 
opposed,  as  decidedly  as  it  was  possible  for  one  of 
his  frame  of  mind  to  be,  to  the  Epicurean  doctrine. 
It  now  remains  for  us  to  point  out  this  fact  in  detail. 

As  an  objection  of  great  force  to  the  Epicurean 
doctrine,  he  urges  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 
Nature,  he  argues,  ibrmed  man  for  some  higher 
object  than  for  the  merely  sensuous  plec»ures  and 
corporeal  gratifications  which  alone  the  genuine 
Epicurean  recommends.  Even  man's  natural 
self-love,  he  remarks,  is  not  directed  to  pleasure ; 
for  we  love  pleasure  not  for  itself  but  for  our  own 
sakes.^^  Science  and  virtue  are  in  themselves  a 
source  of  pleasure,  and  cannot  be  recommended 
simply  as  means  to  the  attainment  of  corporeal 
gratifications.  Nature  has  laid  duties  upon  man ; 
she  has  implanted  in  him,  as  a  sign  of  his  divine 
origin,  a  love  of  friends,  of  family,  of  country,  of 
all  mankind  of  which  he  is  a  member.^®  In  the 
presence  of  God,  i.  e.  before  his  own  divine  mind, 
man  irresistibly  feels  a  reverence  and  respect.^ 
Nothing  can  be  esteemed  as  good  which  does  not 

«»  lb.  12, 17.  «*»  DeFra,T.  11. 

««•  De  Fin.  L  7  ;  ii.  24;  De  Leg.  1 7. 

*^  De  Oft  iii.  10.  Gum  rero  jnrato  lententia  dicenda  dt,  meminerit  deum 
■e  adhibere  tertem,  id  eet,  ut  arbilror,  mentem  niam,  qua  nihil  homini  dedit  deut 
ipee  dinniiie. 

IV.  L 
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make  its  possessor  good;  Socrates,  that  genuine 
philosopher,  was  right  in  condemning  those  who 
were  the  first  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
useful  and  the  good,  which  by  nature  are  bound 
together.^^^  The  sinful  man  punishes  himself  by  the 
evil  sentiments  which  he  cherishes  within  his  own 
mind  ;  ^^^  duty  is  not  to  be  discharged  for  the  sake 
of  any  advantage  that  may  possibly  accrue,  but  the 
rewards  of  duty  are  to  be  sought  in  duty  itself.*^' 
In  these  and  like  propositions  Cicero  attacks  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  and  selfishness  of  the  Epicurean 
theory  of  morals,  and  avows  his  own  aspirations  for 
a  purer  morality. 

Nevertheless,  he  will  not  give  in  his  adhesion  to 
the  Stoical  theory,  which  acknowledges  no  other 
than  moral  good.  Moderate  pleasure,  he  says,  is 
pot  to  be  condemned ;  ^^^  pain  even  when  it  is 
endurable  without  necessarily  disturbing  the  equa- 
nimity of  the  sage,^^*  must  yet  be  viewed  as  an  evil, 
inasmuch  simply  as  it  hinders  the  practice  of 
virtue.^"  Virtue  itself  could  not  exist  unless  there 
were  external  good  things,  among  which  it  is  to 
make  its  choice,  and  a  nature  for  virtue  from  which 
it  proceeds,  and  which  it  labours  to  preserve  and 
improve.^^®  The  sage,  therefore,  cannot  be  happy 
without  the  aids  of  fortune.^^^  The  position  of  the 
Stoics  is  intolerable,  which  declares  that  the  sage 
alone  is  good,  but  that  all  other  men  are  equally 
bad,  and  all  transgressions  equal ;  as  if  the  good 

»<>  Paiad.  i. ;  De  Offi  ii.  3, ;  iii.  3.  6.  »"  De  Off.  iii  8. 

«»  De  Fin.  ii.  22.  •"  De  Sen.  14.  »*  Timc.  ii.  18. 

»•  Ibid,  18.  »•  De  Fin.  iv,  15  ;  r.  23,  24. 

»'  Ibid.  V.  26  ;  Tusc,  t.  25,  26. 
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things  which  are  put  in  peril  by  their  respective  vices 
were  of  equal  worth,  and  a  distinction  was  not  to  be 
drawn  between  those  who  obstinately  devote  them- 
selves to  Ignorance  and  vice  and  deliberately  do  ill, 
and  those  who  on  a  sudden  impulse,  which  is  usually 
but  transitory,  are  carried  away  to  wrong.^"  In  this, 
and  other  points  connected  with  it,  Cicero  attacks 
the  Stoical  doctrine,  because  it  appears  to  him  to  be 
opposed  to  the  practical  wisdom  which  it  was  his 
ofcgect  to  attain  to,  since  the  sage  for  whom  such 
precepts  are  applicable  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in 
the  world,  and  consequently  there  is  no  one  to 
whom  good  can  be  attributed,  or  of  whom  it  can  be 
demanded.^^^  On  the  other  hand  he  gladly  adopts 
the  Stoical  division  of  duties  into  middle  and  perfect, 
in  order  that  by  so  doing  he  may,  in  some  degree,  set 
himself  in  unison  with  their  doctrine,  since  its  prin- 
ciples have  probability  at  least  in  their  favour.  He 
admits  it  to  be  quite  clear  that  the  perfect  sage 
alone  can  act  perfectly  well  and  perfectly  perform 
his  duty,  but  he  states  that  his  own  purpose  is  to 
treat  only  of  such  imperfect  duties  as  can  be  dis- 
charged by  the  ordinary  upright  man,  who  at  most 
possesses  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  sage.  In  such 
a  character  there  is  a  virtue,  even  though  it  may 
be  in  a  very  imperfect  measure,^^ 

*»•  De  Pm.  IT.  28 ;  de  Off.  i.  8  fin. ;  Cf.  de  Rn.  ir.  20. 

^*  De  Am.  5.  Sed  hoc  primum  Miitio,  nisi  in  bonifl  rnnintiiifn  mbo  non 
pom ;  Deque  id  ad  TiTum  reeeco,  ut  illi,  qui  bsBC  subtilius  disBemnt ;  fortasse 
Tere,  sed  ad  communem  ntilitatem  parum.  Negant  enim  quemquam  vinim 
bonum  one,  niu  aapientem.  SH  ita  sane.  Sed  earn  npientiam  interpretantnr, 
quam  adhuc  mortalis  nemo  est  consecutus.  Nos  autem  ea,  qus  sunt  in  usu 
yitaque  communi,  non  ea,  quie  finguntur  aut  optantur,  apectare  debemus.  The 
votda  **  tattsBBe  vere  *"  reveal  Qcero's  indecision*  oad  explain  how  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  speak  diffsrenily  on  other  occasions  ;  but  we  must  follow  that  which 
he  gires  us  to  understand  as  his  predominant  opinion. 

■*  De  Off.  iii.  a,  4. 
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The  more  Cicero  departs  from  the  Stoics,  the 
more  he  approximates  to  the  Peripatetic  doctrine  of 
morals,  which  while  it  maintains  that  corporeal  and 
external  advantages,  when  put  into  the  scale  against 
virtue,  weigh  nothing;  and  that  therefore  they 
ought  not  for  a  moment  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
rank  with  it,  nevertheless,  regard  them  as  in  them- 
selves of  value  to  man.^^  Health,  property, 
honours,  friends,  country,  appear  to  him  worthy 
objects  of  desire,  even  though  a  man  should  not 
be  able  to  rise  to  that  rigour  of  virtue  which  regards 
all  such  things  as  unnecessary  to  happiness,  and 
feels  assured  that,  even  within  the  bull  of  Phalaris, 
it  should  be  able  to  find  and  maintain  the  ex- 
treme good.  But  as  he  did  not  fail  to  discover 
that  the  Peripatetics  did  not  unhesitatingly  ascribe 
this  sustaining  energy  to  virtue,  Cicero  felt  it  to 
be  impossible  to  adhere  in  all  points  to  their 
moral  theory.  Thus  he  occasionally  complains  of 
the  laxity  of  the  Peripatetics,  as  doing  dishonour  to 
the  majesty  of  virtue.  Moreover,  as  we  previously 
remarked,  he  found  it  difficult  to  justify  the  pre* 
eminence  which  they  gave  to  the  theoretical  over 
the  practical.  But  his  opposition  was  not  confined 
to  these  points,  but  he  even  directly  attacks  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Aristotelian  ethics, 
and  expressly  declares  that  he  cannot  assent  to  its 
definition  of  virtue.  On  the  contrary,  he  agrees 
with  the  Stoics  in  regarding  the  passions  and 
emotions  of  the  soul  as  vices;  as  he  believes  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  labour  after  the  highest  courage,  and 
that  absolute  self-command  of  the  soul,  which  finds 
all  its  comfort  in  itself,  he  refuses  to  admit  the  idea 

■"  De  Fin.  v.  23;  de  Oft  iii.  3. 
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that  virtue  can  consist  in  the  moderation  of  such 
states,  and  in  a  mean  between  too  much  and  too 
little  of  the  mental  emotions.^^^  He  demands  how 
it  can  be  possible  to  restrain  or  to  moderate  the 
passions  when  once  room  has  been  given  to  them  in 
the  mind.^"^  If  the  Peripatetics  praised  them  as 
the  motives  to  action  and  to  every  kind  of  practical 
virtue,  he  objects  that  in  so  doing  the  Peripatetics, 
after  the  manner  of  orators,  did  but  adorn  irrational 
matters  with^fine  names,  while  the  Stoics,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  represented  these  passions  as  violent 
desires,  opposed  both  to  nature  and  to  reason,  gave 
things  their  right  names,^^*  This  remark  coincides 
with  all  his  speculations  on  the  subject  of  virtue. 
For  he  agrees  with  Zeno  in  opposing  the  Peripa- 
tetic doctrine,  that  there  is  a  real  virtue  of  nature 
and  of  habit,  and  insisting  that  reason  alone^^  is 
the  principle  of  virtue,  and  accordingly  he  denies 
that  the  virtues  are  really  distinct  from  each  other, 
and  asserts  that  when  they  are  so  spoken  of  it  is 
merely  in  compliance  with  ordinary  language  and 
the  popular  notions  on  the  subject.  By  the  pre^ 
cept  that  man  ought  to  live  agreeably  to  nature,  as 
understood  by  Cicero,  it  is  not  meant  that  the  cor- 
p0f  eal  nature,  which  is  the  basis  of  human  life,  is  to 
be  neglected,  but  that  the  essential  object  of  man's 


^^  Toflc  h.  17.  (^uocirca  mollis  et  eDervata  putanda  est  Peripateticonim 
ratio  et  oratio,  qui  perturbori  aniinos  necesM  esse  dicunt,  sed  adhibent  modum 
quendam,  quern  ultra  progredi  non  oporteat    Modum  tu  adhibet  Titio  ?  && 

"»  IWd.  iv.  18 ;  de  Offi  I  25.  ^  Tusc.  iv.  19,  §qq. 

^^  Ac.  i.  10.  (^numque  Buperiores  (ec.  Peripatetici)  non  omnem  virtutem 
in  ratione  eoe  dioerent,  sed  quaadam  virtutes  nature  aat  more  profectas,  hie 
(so.  Zeno)  omnes  in  ratione  ponebat.  In  a  non-ethical  sense  other  kinds  of 
Tirtue  were  abo  admitted.    De  Fin.  v.  13. 
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pursuit  is  inward  perfection  or  virtue.^^  For  in 
man's  nature  the  soul  plays  the  chief  part^  and  all 
must  obey  it ;  but  in  the  soul  the  reason  holds  the 
first  rank,  as  the  part  which  is  to  be  improved  by 
human  volition.^^^  Whatever  in  the  soul  is  formed 
by  nature,  must  obey  reason,  as  is  evident  from 
every  one  seeking  to  be  able  to  give  to  himself  a 
probable  reason  for  all  his  moral  actions.  The  desires, 
therefore,  which  belong  to  nature,  must  be  in  sub- 
jection to  the  reason.^^  From  these  principles  it  is 
clear  that  Cicero  makes  the  moral  character  of  an 
action  to  be  founded  on  reflection  and  reason,  and 
that  he  consequently  rejected  in  the  consideration  of 
morality,  any  dependence  of  the  reason  oa  the 
natural  tendencies  of  the  soul.^^ 

An  attentive  examination  of  the  mode  in  which 
Cicero  endeavours  to  combine  the  Stoical  with  the 
Peripatetic  theory  of  morals,  will  convince  us  that  he 
had  formed  on  these  subjects  a  peculiar  view,  which 
originated  not  so  much  in  any  scientific  and  rigorous 
connection  of  ideas,  as  in  the  natural  and  individual 
characteristics  of  the  man.  These  prevented  him 
from  adhering  entirely  either  to  the  Peripatetic  or 
to  the  Stoical  notion  of  good,  and  led  him  insensibly 
to  form  a  diflPerent  idea  from  either,  of  the  proper 
end  of  human  exertion.  This  will  be  distinctly 
manifest  in  the  general  ideas  under  which  he 
conceived  all  morality.  If  the  Greek  philosophers 
had  asserted  that  the  beautiful  alone  is  good,  Cicero, 
on  the  contrary,  influenced  by  the  phraseoI(^y 
of  his  native  tongue,  maintains  that  the  honour- 

"*  Ac  i.  1  ;  de  Off.  ii.  10.  "^  De  Off.  iii.  3. 

»  De  Fin.  v.  12.  »  Ibid.  13  ;  de  Off.  i  28,  29. 
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able  alone  is  good,^°  and  holds  that  his  own  pro- 
position is  identical  with  that  of  the  Greeks.  This 
is  his  usual  language :  for  where  we  should  speak 
of  moral  good,  he  speaks  of  the  honourable,  and 
simply  shows  that  by  the  term  honourable,  nothing 
is  to  be  understood  but  what  is  truly  deserving  of 
praise,  even  though  it  be  not  praised ;  in  a  word, 
virtue.^^  Virtue  is  to  his  mind  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished from  every  thing  else  by  the  splendour 
of  its  worth.^^  If  he  wishes  to  show  how  man  is 
impelled  by  nature  to  pursue  moral  good,  he  ap- 
peals to  the  emulation  displayed  by  the  young,  their 
competition  with  their  fellows  for  pre-eminence,  and 
to  the  labour  and  pains  they  willingly  undergo  for 
the  sake  of  praise.^^  To  the  honourable,  he  opposes 
the  base,  as  the  evil  which  all  men  ought  to  avoid.^* 
True  honour  he  makes  to  be  equivalent  with  virtue ; 
he  distinguishes  it,  it  is  true,  from  glory,  but  at  the 
same  time  acknowledges  that  it  has  a  resemblance 
to  it,^^  On  this  account  he  considers  the  resem- 
blance between  the  good  and  the  becoming,  to  be  so 
close  as  to  justify  him  in  placing  the  terms  side  by 
side  as  equivalent.^®  A  diflFerence  may  perhaps  be 
found  between  them,  but  it  is  such  as  hardly  to 

"^  The  headin  gof  the  first  paradox  is,  Srt  ftSvov  dyaObv  t6  KcikSv.  Quod 
honestum  sit,  id  solum  bonum  esse. 

*^^  De  Fin  ii.  14.  Honestum  igitur  id  intelligimus,  quod  tale  est,  ut  detracta 
omni  utilitate  sine  uUis  praBmiis  fiructibusque  per  se  ipsum  possit  laudaii.  Ibid. 
15  ;  de  OfiT.  i.  4  fin.  Quod  etiam  si  nobilitatum  non  sit,  tamen  honestum  sit, 
quodque  vere  dicimus,  etiara  si  a  nuUo  laudetur,  natuia  esse  laudabile.  De  Fin. 
▼.  21.  Itaquo  omnis  honoe,  omnis  admiratio,  omne  studium  ad  virtutem  et  ad 
eas  actiones,  quae  Tirtuti  sunt  consentanes,  refertar,  eaque  omnia,  qu»  aut  ita 
geruntur,  uno  nomine  honesta  dicuntur.    Ibid.  23. 

"■  De  Fin.  t.  22  fin.  "»  De  Fin.  v.  22  in. 

*^  L.  1;  de  Off.  iii.  8.  ^  De  Fin.  v.  24  in. 

2^  De  Fin.  ii.  14.    Quia  decet,  quia  rectum,  quia  honestum  est. 
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admit  of  being  expressed  in  words.^'^  The  be- 
coming,  is  ever  in  close  attendance  on  the  good,  and 
is  evinced  principally  in  the  deference  which  in  all 
our  actions  we  show  towards  others,  diligently  seek- 
ing to  obtain  their  good  opinion,  and  to  avoid 
whatever  may  give  them  offence.^^  Thus  does  the 
moral  theory  of  Cicero  strive  after  the  approbation 
of  men.  Indeed,  the  very  notion  of  the  becoming, 
appropriately  expresses  this  tendency  of  his  moral 
precepts.  In  all  points  he  demands,  that  due  re- 
gard should  be  paid  to  the  circumstances  of  life  of 
the  individual,  his  relation  to  others,  and  what  is 
agreeable  to  them^  and  calculated  to  win  their 
applause.^®  In  these  requisitions,  Cicero  mani- 
festly recedes  from  the  severe  tone  of  the  Stoical 
ethics,  which  elevated  the  sage  too  high  above  hi& 
fellow-men  to  pay  any  regard  to  them.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  also  strikingly  apparent  that  his 
theory  of  morals  was  designed  for  the  upper  classes, 
by  whom  alone  it  was  likely  to  be  read,  and  that  it 
has  consequently  been  accommodated  to  their  posi- 
tion and  circumstances  in  life.^°  As  he  himself 
was  passionately  fond  of  glory,  he  sought  to  employ 
and  recommend  it  as  a  powerful  stimulus  for  good. 


""^  De  Off.  i.  27.  Qualis  autem  difibrentia  ait  bonesti  et  decori,  fkciliua  in- 
telligi,  quam  ezplanari  potest 

""  De  Off.  i.  28.  Adhibenda  est  igitur  qufledam  reverentia  adyersus  homines 
et  optimi  cujusque  et  reliquorum.  Nam  negllgere,  quid  de  m  quisque  sentiat 
non  solum  arroganiis  est,  sed  etiam  omnino  dissoluti.  Est  autem,  quod  difierat 
in  hominum  ratione  adhibenda  mter  justitiam  et  verecundiam.  Justitie  partes 
sunt  non  liolare  homines,  Yerecundie  non  oflRendere,  in  quo  maxime  penpicitur 
Tisdecori. 

"•  Ibid.  SB. 

**®  Of.  de  Off.  I  42.  The  notes  of  Garve  to  his  translation  of  die  l>e 
ORiciis  throw  much  light  on  this  subject. 
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He  was  unable  to  sympathise  with  the  Grecian 
philosophers,  who,  as  writing  for  the  school,  placed 
all  pleasure  in  the  retired  life  of  scientific  reflection, 
or  in  the  self-sufficient  independence  of  the  sage. 
If  Plato  was  of  opinion  that  the  sage  would  take  no 
part  in  state  afiairs  except  of  necessity,  because  he 
has  higher  objects  of  his  own  to  pursue,  Cicero 
taught,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  ruler  of  a  state 
ought  to  be  fed  with  glory,  and  the  desire  of  dis- 
tinction animate  him  to  laudable  deeds.^^ 

It  will  haYdly  be  expected  that  we  should  give  all 
the  details  of  Cicero's  moral  theory,  for  it  presents 
but  few  and  occasional  traces  of  original  thought, 
and  on  the  whole  is  the  result  of  observation  rather 
than  of  any  philosophical  principle.  His  particular 
precepts  are  in  general  founded  on  the  patriotic 
wish  of  the  statesman  to  benefit  his  people  and  his 
contemporaries,  and  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  very 
strict  rules  for  the  regulation  of  life  to  be  laid  down 
by  a  man  of  the  world.  In  this  direction  also  his 
views  of  the  honourable  and  the  becoming  naturally 
worked.  It  is  true  that  the  conduct  which  he  en- 
joins is  not  limited  to  what  the  law  simply  demands ; 
on  the  contrary,  a  true  spirit  of  morality  leads  him 
to  forbid  much  that  the  laws  neither  prohibit  nor 
punish.^^  Indeed,  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  ac- 
knowledge that  a  man  ought  not  to  look  so  much  to 
the  approbation  of  the  multitude,  as  to  the  testi- 
mony of  his  own  conscience ;  but  that  still  he  ought 

^^  De  Rep.  t.  7.  The  fragment  is  not  very  clear,  but  its  opposition  to  the 
theory  of  Plato  is  obvious. 

^  Pe  Fin.ii.  18;  de  OfF.  iii.  17.  Relative  to  this  point  is  his  distinction 
between  the  lex  natursB  and  the  jux  civile.  On  this  point  cf.  de  Legg.  i.  5  ; 
iii.  20  fin.    But^the  contrariety  is  uiiderstood  by  Cicero  in  a  variety  of  aenMs. 
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not  to  deviate  far  from  the  common  walks  of  life,  and 
from  the  circumstances  which  society  may  seem  to 
demand,  even  though  they  should  not  be  strictly 
reconcilable  with  morality.^*  Thus  he  agreed  with 
Pansetius,  that  an  advocate  may  justly  lend  his 
eloquence  to  an  unjust  cause;  adding,  however,  the 
remark,  that  he  was  here  speaking  as  a  philosopher 
only,  though  at  the  same  time  he  gladly  availed  him- 
self of  the  authority  of  the  Stoics  to  justify  an  opinion 
which  he  himself  had  often  enough  acted  upon.^^ 
Thus,  too,  he  thinks,  that  what  it  would  not  be 
honourable  to  do  in  our  own  case  we  may  justly 
undertake  for  the  sake  of  a  friend,  on  whose  behalf 
also  it  would  be  right  to  depart,  in  a  critical  emer- 
gency, from  the  straight  path  of  justice.^^  His 
works  are  full  of  such  rules  of  expediency,  although 
in  general  he  will  not  admit  that  the  useful  ever 
comes  into  collision  with  the  moral. 

To  the  regard  which  Cicero  paid  to  the  results  of 
experience  and  observation  we  must  probably  ascribe 
the  fact,  that  be  has  insisted,  to  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other  philosopher  with  whom  we  are  ac- 
quainted, that  due  respect  should  in  every  matter  be 
paid  to  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  individual. 
When  he  gives  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the 
becoming,  he  expressly  asserts  the  principle  that  in 
the  conduct  of  life  every  one  ought  to  look  to  his 


"^  Tusc.  ii.  26  fin.     Nullam  theatnim  virtuti  consdentia  majiu  est. 

•**  De  Off.  ii.  14. 

***  De  Am.  16.  Que  in  no^tris  rebui  non  satis  honeste,  in  amioorum  fiuxit 
honestissime.  lb.  17.  Ut  etiam  si  qua  fortuna  aodderit,  ut  minus  justs  ami- 
coram  Toluntates  adjuvande  sint,  in  quibus  eoniin  aut  caput  agitur  aut  fiuua, 
declinandum  sit  de  via,  modo  ne  gumma  turpitudo  sequatur. 
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own  nature  ;  which  he  does  not  regard  as  defective, 
or  as  conflicting  in  any  degree  with  the  universal 
nature  of  man.  He  does  not  even  consider  it  as  a 
direct  limitation  of  nature,  even  while  he  admits 
that  it  may  occasionally  prevent  a  man  from  pur- 
suing a  high  and  noble  end,  which  is  beyond  his 
natural  capacity,  since  there  can  be  no  moral  obli- 
gation for  an  impracticable  pursuit.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  simply  holds  that  the  natures  of  individual 
men  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
peculiar  characteristics,  and  that  according  to  this 
difference,  which  has  its  foundation  in  nature^  every 
one  has  his  part  in  life  to  play,  if  he  would  follow  a 
consistent  course  and  avoid  all  ridiculous  imitation.^^^ 
This  conclusion  gives  rise  to  the  precept,  that  every 
one  ought  to  choose  a  mode  of  life  and  vocation 
agreeable  to  his  natural  disposition ;  that  one  will 
rightly  devote  himself  to  philosophy,  another  to 
war,  a  third  to  oratory,  and  others  to  such  occupa- 
tions as  they  may  sevei*ally  deem  to  be  becoming  a 
free  citizen.  Blindly  to  follow  a  paternal  profession, 
or  to  do  a  thing  because  it  is  the  g^ieral  fashion,  is 
highly  {ooliah.^''  He  admits,  it  is  true,  that  external 
circumstances  must  influence  in  some  degree  the 
choice  of  a  profession,  but  insists  that  individual  cha- 
racter ought  here  to  be  of  the  greatest  weight,  since 
circumstances  are  more  liable  to  change  than 
nature,  and  consequently  a  plan  of  life  adopted 
from  a  due  regard  to  the  latter  will  be  more  con- 
sistent than  one  accommodated  to  the  former.^^^ 
And  thus  he  arrives  at  the  view,  that  in  the  exten- 

»*•  De  Off.  i.  31.  ~'  lb.  32,  33.  ^  lb.  33. 
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sive  field  of  moral  duty  a  multitude  of  .particular 
paths  may  be  traced  out,  of  which  one  may  be  ap- 
propriately followed  by  one  individual,  and  another 
by  a  second.  When,  however,  he  carries  this  view 
so  far  as  to  maintain  that  different  individuals  are 
calculated  to  shine  in  different  virtues,^^  he  again 
falls  off  from  the  Stoics  to  adopt  the  Peripatetical 
doctrine;  a  circumstance  which  affords  an  expla- 
nation of  his  having  failed  to  see  distinctly  the 
difference  between  the  choice  of  a  profession  and 
the  choice  of  moral  principles.^^® 

Of  one  who,  like  Cicero,  had  grown  grey,  and 
attained  to  the  highest  distinction,  in  public  affairs, 
we  might  perhaps  expect  that  he  would  have  entered 
upon  a  philosophical  investigation  into  the  principles 
of  government  and  law,  in  which  his  own  expe- 
rience would  have  furnished  him  with  much  that 
was  both  novel  and  true.  But  we  should  remember 
that  it  requires  one  quality  of  mind  to  determine 
what  in  given  circumstances  is  advisable  and  prac- 
ticable, and  to  devise  the  means  of  carrying  it  into 
execution,  but  another  to  induct  general  laws  from 
given  particulars.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  many  doubts  would  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  mind  of  a  politician,  who  had  not 
entirely  withdrawn  from  public  life,  of  the  expe- 
diency of  promulgating  his  own  opinions  of  the 
constitution  of  his  country  and  its  administration, 
and  deter  him  from  expressing  openly  and  unre- 
servedly the    peculiar,    instructive,    and    valuable 

^  lb.  82. 

***  This  is  proved  at  length  by  Gar?e  in  the  notes  to  his  translation  of  the 
De  OfficiiSy  &&  p.  165,  sqq. 
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conclusions  which  his  long  experience  had  enabled 
him  to  form.  It  is,  therefore,  with  very  little 
hope  of  information  on  these  points  that  we  take 
up  Cicero^s  two  treatises,  De  Republica  and  De 
Legibus.  And  yet  we  cannot  but  feel  surprise  and 
disappointment  when,  after  the  promise  he  gives  of 
a  treatise  on  the  Republic,  which,  as  founded  on  the 
results  of  his  own  experience  and  the  recorded 
opinions  of  earlier  statesmen,  should  far  surpass  all 
similar  works  of  the  Greeks,^®^  he  yet  reveals  but 
few  traces  either  of  peculiar  opinions,  or  of  original 
and  independent  ideas  upon  the  subject.  The  phi- 
losophical parts  of  these  works  are  even  more  than 
usually  weak.  It  is  true  that  we  only  possess  some 
fragments  of  the  treatise  on  the  Republic,  but  these 
are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  philoso- 
phical character  of  the  whole.  He  avows  that  his 
own  is  an  imitation  of  Plato's  work  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, but  on  a  larger  basis ;  while  his  essay  on  the 
Laws  was  on  the  model  of  a  similar  treatise  of  the 
same  philosopher.  Many  passages,  indeed,  are  ap- 
parently based  on  the  Platonic  notion  of  justice ; 
Bcvertheless,  on  a  closer  examination  of  his  work, 
it  is  evident  that  his  idea  of  a  state  was  not  formed 
after  the  opinions  of  Plato,  but  after  one  which,  origi- 
nally introduced  by  Aristotle  but  greatly  modified 
by  subsequent  historians,  was  now,  we  may  believe, 
pretty  widely  diffused.  The  changes  which  this 
opinion  underwent  in  its  general  features  may  be 
learned  from  Polybius,^*^^  with  whom  Cicero  has  in 

«  De  Rep.  i  22,  23. 

»»  Polyb.  vi.  5.     We  aie  referred  to  Poljbius  by  Kiihner  also.     (M.  TuUii 
Ciceronis  in  |hiloeophiam  ejuaque  partes  merita.     Hamb.  1825.)  p.  264,  267, 
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common  (which,  however,  he  declares  to  be  the 
peculiar  novelty  of  his  own  work)  attempted  to 
develop  the  principles  of  political  government  by 
the  instance  of  the  Roman  constitution.^^  But 
when  he  toc^  the  republic  as  a  model,/^  and  sought 
to  show  by  its  progressive  history  what  was  the 
best  basis  for  the  foundation  of  a  state,  he  but 
flattered  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen  and  his 
own  patriotic  spirit,  more  than  one  who  despaired 
of  the  fortones  of  his  country  could  justify  even  to 
his  own  mind.  Accordingly,  he  was  not  so  blind  a 
worshipper  of  the  Roman  constitution  as  not  to  find 
much  to  censure.  He  does  perhaps  paint  it  some- 
what in  ideal  colours,  but  still  he  owns  much  remains 
for  the  improving  hand  of  statesmen.  Thus  we  find 
him  again,  even  in  this  domain  of  inquiry,  distracted 
by  conflicting  tendencies,  and  it  is  manifest  that 
this  must  have  greatly  increased  his  sceptical  habit 
of  thought. 

A  few  traits  will  be  sufficient,  if  we  bear  in  mind 
the  earlier  doctrines  of  the  Greek  philosophers  on 
the  subject,  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  his 
general  views.  Of  the  pure  forms  of  polity  he  most 
disapproves  of  the  democratic,  because  it  does  not 
concede   to  its   more    distinguished    citizens   any 

27 1.  Yet  Cicero  seldom  mentions  Polybius,  and  only  twice  in  the  firagmenti 
of  the  De  Republici^  ii.  14  et  !▼.  8,  but  so  thst  we  are  able  to  see  that  he  had 
not  omitted  to  peruae  the  parts  of  Polybius'  work  wbieh  related  to  his  aabjeoL 
Two  other  passages,  de  Off.  iil  32,  ad  Att.  xiii.  30,  also  belong  to  these  parts 
ct  Polyb.  vi.  58.  Cicero  mentions  two  Stoics  who  had  treated  at  length  of 
politics,  Dion,  a  contemporary  of  Chiysippus  (Diog.  L.  vii.  190, 192),  unless  the 
conjecture  is  correct  which  would  substitute  Diogene  for  Dione,  and  Panstius. 
De  Legg.  iii.  5,  6.    Ct  also  Diog.  L.  vii.  131. 

"■  DeRep.  ii.  11,30. 

"*  lb.  i  46  J  de  Legg.  i.  C;  ii.  10. 
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fiuperior  degree  of  dignity  ;^*  but  a  monarchy  is 
his  fevourite,  which  he  compares  to  the  rule  of  the 
one  reason  over  the  multitude  of  passions.^^  But 
he  observes  that  in  all  purer  forms  of  polity,  there 
is  both  generally  a  tendency  to  corruption,  and  also 
a  peculiar  fault  in  each.  For  in  a  monarchy 
the  simple  citizens  are  without  a  due  share  of  true 
freedom,  of  9ommon  rights,  and  general  deliber- 
ation. In  an  aristocracy,  the  same  is  the  case  with 
the  majority ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  general 
equality  of  a  democracy,  which  denies  all  distinc- 
tion even  to  its  most  illustrious  citizens,  is  unjust  ;^^ 
on  this  account  his  ideal  of  a  government  is  a 
mixed  form  in  which  all  the  three  pure  forms  are 
combined.^^  This  view  he  applies  to  the  Roman 
polity,  in  which  he  finds  all  the  three  elements 
combined :  the  monarchical  element  in  the  authority 
of  the  consuls,  the  aristocratic  in  the  senate,  and  the 
democratic  in  the  share  which  the  people,  either 
directly  or  indirectly  through  the  tribunes,  had  in 
the  administration  of  the  state.^^  He  also  boasts  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  Roman  power  in  comparison 
with  the  petty  states  which  Plato  had  for  his 
model ;  and  justifies  the  sway  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple over  the  conquered  provinces,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples that  enable  him  with  Plato  and  Aristotle  to 
justify  slavery .^^  In  the  same  spirit  of  deference  to 
what  was  actually  existing  in  the  Roman  state,  he 
approves  of  an  elective  rather  than  an  hereditary 
monarchy ,^®^  and  extols  the  prudence  of  their  ances- 

*•  De  R«p.  i.  26,  27.  *•  lb.  88. 

«  lb.  27,  28.  31.  »•  lb.  29,  46. 

«"  lb.  ii.  23,  82,  83.  »•  II.  80  ;  iii.  24,  25.  *«  lb.  ii.  12. 
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tors  in  limiting  the  consular  power  to  a  year,  in  order 
that  it  might  not  be  too  strong  for  all  others.  Bat 
if  with  this  general  approbation  of  the  Roman  con- 
stitution, he  yet  found  some  particular  institutions 
or  customs  to  blame,  these,  nevertheless,  are  very 
unimportant.  Thus  he  even  finds  reasons  to  com- 
mend the  tribunate,  which  had  cost  himself  so  dear, 
and  maintains,  that  though  it  may  .contain  much 
that  is  evil,  it  still  is  the  source  of  this  incalculable 
good— that  it  gave  the  people  a  guide  which  might 
be  put  down  more  easily  than  the  unrestrained 
power  of  the  multitude.^^  It  is  dear  that  his 
object  is  rather  to  restrain  than  to  enlarge  the  power 
of  the  people.  But  he  goes  still  further.  The 
treatise  De  Legibus  contains  many  passages,  which 
advise  that  the  semblance  alone  of  liberty  should  be 
granted  to  the  people,  but  in  fact  all  real  power  be 
denied  to  it.  He  even  approves  of  Plato's  proposi- 
tion :  That  the  authorities  are  on  some  occasions 
justified  in  deceiving  the  people.^®®  This  advice 
was  not  thrown  away  ;  but  it  was  not  to  profit  the 
elective  authority  of  the  consuls,  as  Cicero  intended, 
but  the  stern  domination  of  a  Caesar^ 

Our  examination  of  the  philosophy  of  Cicero 
may  perhaps  appear  to  have  been  carried  to  a  length 
disproportioned,  both  to  the  results  which  we  have 
obtained  by  it,  and  to  the  object  of  our  work.  For 
properly,  it  does  not  indicate  any  progress  of  phi- 
losophy. Whatever  we  have  advanced  as  the 
opinions  of  Cicero,  is  merely  a  repetition  of  earlier 
doctrines,  with  an  attempt  to  adjust  them  to  each 
other,  and  to  accommodate  them  to  the  national 

»«  De  Legg.  iii.  10.  *•  E.  g.  de  Legg.  iii.  12, 17. 
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character,  in  which  both  principles  and  consequences 
lose  something  of  their  scientific  vigour.  But  even 
in  this  blunted  form  they  worked,  perhaps,  the  more 
efficiently  in  subsequent  ages,  which  derived  their 
civilization  from  the  Latin  literature.  In  this  re- 
spect we  may  consider  the  philosophical  writings 
of  Cicero  as  the  foundation,  not  merely  of  the  sub- 
sequent Roman  philosophy,  but  also,  in  part,  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  Latin  Others  of  the  Christian 
church  in  the  middle  ages,  and  even  of  the  philo- 
sophy which  was  diffused  after  the  revival  of  letters. 
If  they  have  been  little  valued  by  profounder  phi- 
losophers, they  have«  on  the  other  hand,  had  a 
greater  influence  on  the  genera!  enlightenment^ 
and  we  ought  never  to  forget  what  a  powerful, 
although  secret  influence  the  general  enlightenment 
exercises  on  the  development  of  philosophy.^**  He 
therefore,  who  wishes  to  understand  the  history  of 
philosophy,  must  turn  his  eye  not  only  to  what  has 
been  taught  by  the  greatest  philosophers,  but  must 
also  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  the  extreme 
conclusions  of  a  vigorously  developed  philosophy 
are  softened  down^  partly  by  mutual  collision,  and 
partly  by  the  opinions  which  the  enlightened  ex- 
perience of  practical  men  has  raised  to  the  form  of 
general  results;  and  how  these  modified  conclusions 
leave  ultimately  to  science  on  the  whole  a  somewhat 
wavering,  yet  on  some  points  decided  view,  which. 


^**  From  such  a  point  of  yiew,  Herbert  in  hia  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of 
Cioero,  in  the  Konigsberger  Archiv  ftir  Philosophic  u.  s.  w.  Jahrg.  1811.  1. 
SCck.  has  reoommended  the  writings  of  this  author  as  a  popular  introduction  to 
the  study  of  philosophy.  This  essay  is  a  noUe  composition,  and  eontains 
much  that  is  worthy  of  grave  reflection. 
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however,  is  well  calculated  to  stimulate  subsequent 
inquiry.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  regard  it  as  a  piece 
of  good  fortune,  when  in  these  periods  of  transition 
we  occasionally  meet  with  such  skilful  expositors  of 
the  prevailing  opinions,  as  Cicero  was  for  those  of 
his  own  age  and  country. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


PRACTICAL   TENDENCY   OF   PHIL060PHY — NEW 
CYNICS   AND   STOICS. 

The  influence  of  the  Roman  character  on  the  prac- 
tical tendency,  is  particularly  noticeable  in  a  series  of 
philosophers,  who,  although  they  are  usually  ascribed 
to  separate  schools,  so  closely  resemble  each  other  in 
the  nature  of  their  labours,  that  it  appears  ill-advised 
to  separate  them  in  our  notice.  The  mere  circum- 
stance that  the  discourses  and  writings  of  some  were 
in  Greek,  and  of  others  in  Latin ;  that  the  former 
was  the  vernacular  tongue  of  some,  and  the  latter 
of  others,  is  of  little  importance  in  an  age  in  which 
national  peculiarities  were  being  rapidly  confounded. 
And  as  tibe  truth  is,  that  while  a  gradual  develop- 
ment and  diffusion  of  such  doctrines  is  distinctly 
traceable,  nothing  like  a  regular  succession  of  the  dif- 
ferent schools  can  be  discovered ;  the  order,  therefore, 
which  we  propose  to  observe  in  this  exposition  is, 
to  mention  in  the  first  place  the  less  important 
undertakings  of  this  kind,  and  then  its  more  fully 
developed  forms.  Agreeably  with  this  plan,  the 
Stoics,  under  the  Roman  emperors,  will  form  its 
close. 

As  in  our  review  of  Cicero's  philosophy  we  found 
that  among  the  Romans  independence  of  thought 
was,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  making  a  selection 
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from  the  various  doctrines  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
so  we  meet  with  a  similar  phenomenon  in  the  case  of 
Sextius.  Quintus  Sextius  lived  at  Rome  in  the  times 
of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augutsus.  A  residence  of  his 
at  Athens  is  also  mentioned.^  Having  a  distaste  for 
politics,  he  devoted  himself  to  philosophy,^  and  he 
founded  a  school  at  Rome,  which  appears  to  have 
attracted  many  disciples.^  This  school  is  expressly 
styled  a  new  one,*  even  by  those  who  acknowledged 
its  pre-eminently  Stoical  character.^  But  on  account 
of  the  Pythagorean  doctrines,  which  he  unquestion- 
ably adopted,  he  was  placed  in  that  school  also  by 
many  in  later  times.  His  works  were  written  in 
Greek,  but  in  a  style  which  at  once  reveals  a  Roman 
spirit  and  Roman  habits.^  For  these  are  manifestly 
seen  in  the  prevailing  object  of  his  works,  which 
was  to  improve  the  state  of  morals  and  to  substitute 
for  the  morbid  supineness  of  his  contemporaries  a 
more  manly   spirit.      For  although    he    did    not 


^  Sen.  Ep.  98;  Plin-  Hiit.  Nat.  xviii.  28. 

«  Sen.  1. 1;  Plut.  de  ProC  in  Virt.  6. 

'  Sen.  Qu.  Nat.  Til.  32.  In  addition  to  hia  son  and  Sotion,  rhetoridans  and 
grammarians  are  named  as  his  discipleo.  Suet,  de  Clar.  Gramm.  18,  where 
for  Q.  Septimiiy  we  must  prohably  read  Q.  Sextii,  Sen.  Controv.  ii.  Pmt  ct 
£p.  40,  100;  Quint  z.  1,  124. 

*  Sen.  Qu.  Nat.  vil  32.  in  opposition  to  the  Pythagorean  school. 

"  Sen.  Ep.  64. 

'  Sen.  Ep.  59.  Grscis  verbis,  Romania  moribus.  QusBst.  Nat  Tii  32. 
Sextiorum  nova  et  Bomani  roboris  secta.  The  dispute  whether  the  collection 
of  sentences  given  by  Th.  Gale  (Opusc  Mythol.  Phys.  et  Eth.  Amstel.  1688, 
p.  645 — 656,)  is  to  be  considered  as  a  Latin  translation  of  those  of  Sextius,  or 
the  work  of  some  Christian,  is  of  little  importance  to  us.  It  appears,  it  is  true, 
that  the  groundwork  of  them  belongs  to  a  certain  Sextus,  but  whether  he  is  our 
Sextius  is  doubtful,  and  there  is  evidently  so  much  of  Christian  sentiments 
mixed  up  with  the  rest  as  to  render  it  utterly  useless  as  a  source  of  histoiy. 
The  traces  of  Pythagoras  to  be  discovered  in  it  are  very  slight  indeed.  Of. 
Orelli  Opusc.  Grsecorum  Veterum  Sententiosa  et  Moralia,  i.  p.  14,  sqq. 
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wholly  neglect  physics,  yet  it  was  only  to  his 
ethical  treatises  that  any  importance  was  ascribed. 
These  manifestly  enjoined  a  very  rigorous  practice 
of  virtue.  Virtue  he  depicts  as  truly  great  and 
sublime ;  yet  he  gives  a  hope  to  man  that  he  may 
attain  to  such  excellence,  if  he  will  but  strive  after 
it  with  right  earnestness.^  Such  earnestness  is 
necessary ;  for  there  are  too  many  things  to  seduce 
man  to  luxury,  effeminacy,  and  vice.  Man's  life  is 
one  constant  struggle ;  he  ought  incessantly  to  hold 
himself  prepared.®  Now  the  means  which  Sex- 
tius  recommends  for  the  attainment  of  virtue,  are 
self-knowledge  and  temperance.  He  exhorts  every 
one  at  the  close  of  each  day  to  examine  himself 
as  to  the  good  he  may  have  done,  the  vice  he 
may  have  resisted,  or  the  improvement  he  may 
have  made.^  He  recommends  the  passionate  man  to 
look  at  himself  in  a  mirror  during  his  paroxysm, 
and  he  will  then  perceive  the  hatefulness  of  anger. ^^ 
He  advances,  moreover,  a  precept  which  strongly 
savours  of  Pythagorean  doctrines — he  requires  of 
the  virtuous  a  total  abstinence  from  animal  food. 
But  the  reasons  he  gives,  for  such  a  practice  are  not 
Pythagorean,  for  he  founds  it  on  an  opinion  that 
variety  of  food  is  unhealthy  and  prejudicial  to  the 
body.  It  is  also  necessary  to  deprive  luxury  of  its 
incentives,  and  men  ought  not  to  habituate  them- 
selves to  cruelty. ^^  These  precepts  bear  a  severe 
and  rigorous  character,  and  in  agreement  with  their 

'  Plin.  1.  1.  **  Sen.  Ep.  69,  64.  »  Sen.  de  Ira,  iii.  36. 

"  lb.  ii.  36. 

'^  Sen.  Ep.  108.  But  Seztius  does  not  unconditionally  forbid  the  use  of 
animal  food ;  he  only  declares  it  to  be  advisable  to  abstain  from  it  Orig.  c. 
Celfl.  viil  30;  Sextii  Sent.  p.  648. 
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Spirit,  Sextius  refused  to  accept  the  dignity  of  a 
senator.  Seneca  boasts  of  him  as  an  example  of  old 
Roman  habits;  but  it  is  not  for  the  old  political 
virtue  of  his  nation,  but  for  the  severity  and  sanctity 
of  his  life,  which  led  him  to  despise  the  duties  of  a 
citizen,  in  order  to  elevate  the  philosopher  the  more 
highly. 

His  school  appears  to  have  been  continued  in  a 
similar  spirit  by  his  son  of  the  same  name,  and  by 
Sotion  of  Alexandria."  The  latter,  however,  ap- 
proximated to  the  Pythagoreans,  by  using  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Metempsychosis  as  an  argument  for 
temperance  and  self-denial.^^  Yet,  as  the  teacher 
of  Seneca,  Sotion  is  a  proof  how  greatly  the  Stoical 
doctrine  was  indebted  to  the  school  of  the  Sextii 
for  its  diffusion. 

The  same  direction  was  pursued  by  the  Cynics 
of  this  time,  who  occasionally  are  confounded  with 
the  Stoics,^*  and  whose  doctrines  so  greatly  resem- 
bled those  of  the  New  Stoics,  that  the  latter  painted 
the  picture  of  a  true  Cynic,  as  the  model  of  a  truly 
philosophical  life.**^  And  in  fact  the  later  Cynics 
appear  to  owe  their  origin  to  the  diffusion  of  Stoical 
principles  of  morals.  As  formerly,  the  Stoical  phi- 
losophy resulted  from  the  Cynical  school,  and  derived 
its  ethical  rigour  from  it,  but  yet  deviated  from  it, 
in  order  that  by  forming  a  doctrine  of  the  grounds 
of  all  things,  it  might  satisfy  the  requisitions  of 


'^  This  is  apparently  piOTed  by  the  Fragments  which  Stobeus  has  preserred 
for  us  from  the  work  of  Sotion  on  anger.    They  do  not  exhibit  any  originality. 
"  Sen.  ep.  108. 

I*  Thus  Miisonius  is  called  a  Cynic,  Eunap.  t.  Soph.  Prooem*  p.  6. 
"  Arrian,  Diss.  Epict.  iii.  22. 
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science;  so  now,  conversely,  the  Cynical  doc- 
trines were  naturally  revived  by  the  Stoical,  when 
the  latter  had  abandoned  the  more  general  scien- 
tific element,  and  confined  themselves  to  merely 
practical  exhortations  to  virtue.  Now  the  New 
Cynics  are  not  distinguished  from  the  New  Stoics 
otherwise  than  by  their  greater  disposition  to  ex- 
travagance and  extremes.  This  tendency  led  them 
to  adopt  much  that  was  even  positively  bad,  for 
which  the  corrupt  character  of  the  age  afforded  a 
rich  aliment.  With  respect  to  philosophical  de- 
velopment, the  school  of  the  New  Cynics  was  of 
little  importance,  notwithstanding  the  number  of 
its  adherents,  who  were  distinguished  by  a  simple, 
not  to  say  sordid,  manner  of  living,  by  satirical 
mocking  of  the  prevailing  corruption  of  morals,  and 
sometimes  enforcing,  by  a  propriety  of  life  and  man- 
ners, their  exhortations  to  a  simple  and  natural 
life.  In  the  latter  respect  they  have  been  not  un- 
justly compared  with  the  Christian  monks. 

The  first  Cynic  of  this  age  that  is  known  to  us, 
is  Demetrius,  the  friend  of  Thraseas  Pastus  and  of 
Seneca,  who  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  high  repu- 
tation at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero  and  Vespasian.^* 
The  praises  which  have  been  lavished  upon  him, 
prove  that  he  supported  his  contempt  of  all  the 
outward  advantages  of  life,  by  an  inward  indepen- 
dence and  strength  of  mind,  and  boldly  invited 
every  visitation  of  the  gods,  and  every  blow  of  fate. 


^*  Tac  Ann.  xvi.  34;  Hiit.  it.  40  ;  Suet.  Veep.  13;  Sen.  £p.  62.  In  all 
probability  the  Cynic  Demetrius  whom  Philottr.  v.  ApoU.  iv.  25,  mentions  as 
living  at  Corinth,  and  as  the  teacher  of  the  younger  Menippus  is  the  same  as 
our  Demetrius. 
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in  order  to  display  his  courage  and  energy  in  his 
struggle  with  misfortune.  It  was  thus  that  he 
sought  to  exhibit  in  his  own  person,  a  contrast  to 
the  moral  supineness  of  his  contemporaries.^^  As 
the  disciples  of  Antisthenes  regarded  nothing  but 
the  establishing  a  simple  rule  of  life,  and  despised 
the  scientific  rules  of  other  philosophers;  so  did 
Demetrius  extenuate  the  value  of  wisdom  in  gene- 
ral,^® especially  despising  a  knowledge  of  physics, 
andcontented  himself  with  simply  inculcating  such 
rules  as  might  be  useful  for  the  conduct  of  life.  It 
is  better,  he  asserted,  to  hold  fast  to  a  few  precepts 
of  wisdom,  which  are  of  practical  application,  than 
to  learn  much,  which  not  only  has  no  reference  to, 
but  is  wholly  useless  in  practice.  Man  ought  not 
to  bewail  the  limits  of  human  knowledge,  for  what- 
ever has  a  use  beyond  the  mere  gratification  of 
curiosity  is  easily  learned ;  whatever  is  necessary 
for  a  good  and  happy  life,  has  by  nature  herself 
been  laid  open,  and  is  at  the  command  of  all.  In 
this  class  of  necessary  knowledge  he  reckons  these 
propositions :  nothing  is  to  be  feared,  and  little  to  be 
hoped  for,  since  the  true  treasures  which  every  one 
ought  to  seek,  may  be  found  within  himself;  death 
is  not  an  evil ;  man  has  little  to  fear  from  his  fel- 
lows, and  nothing  from  God  ;  the  mind  ought  to  be 
dedicated  to  virtue,  which  everywhere  leads  man 
along  an  even  road  ;  men,  as  bom  for  society,  must 
look  upon  the  world  as  their  common  habitation ; 


^'  Sen.  de  Prov.  8,5  ;  de  Vita  Beat.  18;  Ep.  67;  de  Benef.  vii.  8.  Quern 
roihi  videtnr  renxm  natura  nostris  tulisBe  temporibus,  ut  ostenderet,  nee  ilium 
a  nobis  corruoipi^  nee  not  ab  nllo  corrigi  posse. 

^'  Sen.  de  Benef.  vii.  8.    Virum  exactce  (licet  negetipse)  sapientie. 
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that  we  ought  to  lay  open  our  conscience  to  the 
gods,  and  always  live  as  if  we  were  observed  by 
the  eye  of  all  men,  for  we  ought  to  dread  our  own 
selves  more  than  any  other.  All  knowledge  beyond 
this  he  regards  as  merely  the  amusement  of  our 
leisure.^^ 

From  the  time  of  Demetrius,  Cynics  are  more 
frequently  mentioned.  However,  they  seldom 
came  forward  as  authors ;  most  of  them,  like  Deme- 
trius, seem  to  have  made  themselves  remarkable  by 
their  lives,  chiefly  by  their  pursuit  of  independence, 
or  their  rejection  of  all  social  restraints,  and  by  their 
expostulations  and  satire.  Such  was  the  character, 
for  instance,  of  Demonax  of  Cyprus,  who  lived  at 
Athens  in  the  second  century,  and  whose  fame  is 
preserved  by  a  treatise  of  Lucius  expressly  devoted 
to  him.^^  His  exhortations  to  a  moral  life,  which 
he  supported  by  the  example  of  his  own  con- 
duct, appears  indeed  to  have  proceeded  from  a  phi- 
losophical view,  in  adopting  which,  however,  he  was 
hardly  true  to  the  old  Cynical  doctrine.  For  we 
are  expressly  told  that  he  formed  his  philosophy 
by  a  combination  of  the  opinions  of  several. ^^     If, 

^'  lb.  TiL  1.  Plus  pradeflBe,  n  pauca  prsoepta  sapientiae  teneas,  aed  ilia  in 
promptu  tibi  et  in  usu  sint,.  quam  8i  multa  quidem  didiceris,  sed  ilia  non  habeas 

ad  manum. Nee  de  malignitate  naturs  queri  possumus^  quia  nullius  rei 

difiidlis  inventio  est,  nisi  cujus  hie  unus  iiiTente  fruetus  est,  inveniase. si 

sociale  animal  et  in  commune  genitus  mundum  ut  unam  omnium  domum  spec- 
tat  et  oonsdentiam  suam  diis  aperuit  semperque  tanquam  in  publico  Tivit,  si  se 
magis  Teritus  quam  alios,  subductus  ille  tempestatibus  in  solido  ac  sereno  stetit, 
consummavit  (sdentiam  utilem  atqu«  necesaariam.  Reliqua  oblectamenta  otii 
sunt. 

^  An  opinion  has  occasionally  been  adTanoed  that  Ludan  intended  to  paint 
in  his  Demonax  the  ideal  of  a  Cynic ;  but  the  sketch  contains  too  many  charac. 
teristic  features  to  justify  such  an  opinion. 

^  Luc.  Demon.  5. 
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as  we  are  told,  he  sought  to  reconcile  Socrates  with 
Diogenes  and  Aristophanes^^  the  attempt  seems  to 
indicate  a  very  loose  Eclecticism,  but  which,  how- 
ever, may  have  been  confined  to  a  selection  of  the 
practical  precepts  of  these  philosophers.  His  Cyni- 
cal character  of  thought,  therefore,  rested  chiefly  on 
a  wish  to  promote  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  sage, 
and  to  raise  him  to  an  independence  of  all  external 
advantages,^  which,  however,  he  did  not,  like  other 
Cynics,  disdain  to  enjoy.  At  all  events,  he 
frequently  censured  the  extravagances  of  the  sect 
to  which  he  belonged."  Of  Demetrius,  we  see 
that  he  honoured  the  gods  indeed,  but  yet  sought  to 
free  himself  and  his  disciples  from  all  fear  of  them. 
This  was  an  important  point  of  the  self-dependence 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  Cynics  to  attain  to. 
In  Demonax,  however,  this  feature  of  the  Cynical 
cast  of  view  appears  still  more  prominent ;  for, 
being  accused  of  impiety,  he  defended  himself  in  a 
manner  that  is  far  from  concealing  his  contempt  for 
the  established  worship.^^  And  further,  many  ex- 
pressions of  his  have  been  adduced  full  of  con- 
tempt for  religious  ceremonies,  and  denying  even 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.^® 

This  tendency  of  the  Cynical  habit  of  thought 
to  oppose  the  popular  religion,  is  found  in  CEno- 
maus  of  Gadara,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian 
or  somewhat  later, ^^   who  was  also  distinguished 


"  lb.  62.  »  lb.  3,  4. 

«*  lb.  19,  21,  48,  50.  »  lb.  11. 

^  lb.  27,  82,  34,  66. 

'^  The  fint  according  to  Synoell.  p.  349  ;  the  second  according  to  Said.  a.  v. 
OMfiaoQ,  who  makes  him  but  a  little  older  than  Porphyry. 
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as  a  writer.^'  The  work  of  his  most  frequently 
quoted,  is  one  in  which  he  ridicules  the  oracles, 
and  which  was,  in  all  prohability,  principally 
directed  against  the  frauds  and  tricks  of  supersti- 
tion.^ To  judge  from  the  extant  fragments, 
GSnomaus  carried  to  great  length  the  Cynical  habit 
of  deriding  what  was  generally  regarded  as  holy, 
and  their  disregard  of  decency,  beauty,  and  other 
external  advantages.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
preached  repentance  and  reformation,  and  the 
emancipation  of  the  soul  from  all  idle  prejudices, 
and  in  this  spirit  declared  that  true  Cynicism  was 
not  to  be  confounded  with  a  slavish  adherence  to 
the  opinions  of  Antisthenes  or  Diogenes.^®  His  at- 
tack on  the  oracles  was  founded  principally  on  the 
ground  that,  as  they  imply  predestination  and  a 
universal  necessity,  they  are  consequently  destruc- 
tive of  human  liberty.  But  even  the  lowest  animal 
possesses  liberty ;  for  vitality  is  the  principle  of 
motion.  If  man  were  not  free  he  could  do  nothing 
of  himself,  and  could  not  with  justice  be  either 
praised  or  blamed.  It  is  only  by  a  free  will  that 
he  can  be  good,  and  by  it  he  may  become  the 
master  of  even  his  natural  wants.®^  Thus  we  find 
even  in  this  quarter,  the  question  mooted,  which 


*  A  catalogue  of  his  works  in  which,  howoTer,  the  best  known  to  us  are 
omitted,  is  to  be  found  in  Suid.  I.  1. 

"  According  to  Euseb.  Pr.  £v.  v.  18.  the  title  appears  to  have  been  ^>vpd 
Torynav^  the  title  Kard  twv  Xptiartipittv  probably  belongs  only  to  a  portion  of 
the  entire  work.  luUan.  Orat  v.  209,  ed.  Spanb. 

*  lulian.  Orat.  vi,  p.  187.    6  Kwia fihc  ovrt  'AvruxBtvitrfiSg  iaTiv  ovTt 

'^  Euseb.  Pr.  £v.  vi.  7.  'H  ^ovtfca,  rjv  17/iac(C  t^v  aifTOKpuTOpa  rStv  dvay- 
KatOTCLTuv  TtBi/uOa,    Theod.  Gr.  Aif.  Cur.  vi.  p.  849,  ed.  Hal. 
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subsequently  became  the  subject  of  profound  philo- 
sophical investigation;  and  it  is  here  associated 
with  a  controversy  which  shook  the  olden  faith  to 
its  foundations,  and  thereby  opened  the  way  for  a 
new  cast  both  of  thought  and  feeling. 

This  notice  of  the  extremes  into  which  the  Cynics 
of  this  period  fell,  far  surpassing  all  that  we  have 
heard  of  their  earlier  school^  is  sufficiently  ample. 
They  are  indeed  so  far  instructive,  as  they  show 
how  the  evil  elements  of  society  usually  attach 
themselves  to  every  species  of  extravagance.  And 
in  such  elements  the  present  age  was  far  more 
abundant  than  that  of  the  earlier  Cynics.'^  But 
there  is  another  connected  with  them  deserving  of 
notice,  and  this  is,  that  the  Cynical  sect  was  the 
nucleus  of  a  growing  attachment  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  Oriental  Mysticism,  notwithstanding  the  counter- 
acting disposition  evinced  by  those  Cynics,  whom 
we  have  already  noticed  by  name,  to  oppose  the 
national  superstition.  We  find  an  early  instance  of 
this  oriental  tendency  in  Demetrius,  so  highly  cele- 
brated in  the  time  of  Lucian  for  his  magnanimous 
friendship,  who  at  last,  if  the  statement  be  deserving 
of  credit,  joined  the  Brahmins.^  But  still  stronger 
traces  of  it  are  found  in  the  history  of  Peregrinus 
Proteus,  as  it  is  given  us  by  Lucian.^     There  was 


"  Ridicule  of  the  corrupt  habits  of  the  Cynics  forms,  it  is  well  known,  a 
principal  portion  of  the  works  of  Lucian.  As  a  specimen  of  such  descriptions 
we  may  refer  to  the  dialogue  entitled  ApavtTai. 

•*  Luc  Toxar.  27,  sq.  34. 

^  This  description  cannot,  it  is  true,  pass  for  an  historical  document;  never- 
theless, on  the  authority  of  GeU.  viii.  3  ;  xii.  11,  we  must  allow  that  it  is 
founded  upon  historical  traits,  and  the  whole  description  proves,  that  Lucian 
believed  this  direction  to  be  generally  followed  by  the  Cynics  of  his  time. 
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undoubtedly    one  point    in   which   Cynicism  was 
closely  related  to  Oriental  ideas ;  viz.  the  contempt 
for  all  external  good  things,  and  of  the  occupations 
of  life  which  are  conversant  about  them  ;  and  from 
this  point  the  development  of  the  Oriental  philo- 
sophy sprung  up  as  it  were  naturally.      But  the 
extravagance  of  the  Cynical  rule  of  life  appears  to 
have  brought  the  whole  school  into  such  disrepute 
that  it  gradually  died  away.     It  is  true  that  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  century  Cynics  are  occasionally 
mentioned,  but  it  is  only  as  passing   phenomena, 
which  cannot  be  taken  as  furnishing  a  characteristic 
of  the  times.     But  of  all  the  sects  at  Rome  whose 
views  of  philosophy  were  pre-eminently  practical, 
no  one  enjoyed  a  more  lasting  consideration  than 
that  of  the  Stoics.      This,   perhaps,  was  in  some 
measure  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  Eoman  love  of 
political  freedom,  which  passion  alone  kept  alive 
more   generous  sentiments   in    their  minds.      To 
the  later  Romans,  yet  animated   with  a  love  of 
freedom,  the  example  of  the  younger  Cato  shone 
forth  as  a  brilliant  models  to  whose  ideas  and  philoso- 
phy they  ought  to  conform.     The  ill  will  with  which 
the  more  tyrannical  of  the  emperors  viewed  their 
doctrine  could  not  suppress  it ;  it  had  its  martyrs, 
a   Caius  Julius,  a  Thraseus    Psetus,  an  Helvidius 
Priscus,  whose  sufferings  and  death  ennobled  their 
philosophy. 

At  Rome,  moreover,  there  were  never  wanting 
teachers  of  this  philosophy,  of  whom,  however,  we 
shall  only  mention  Athenodorus  of  Tarsus,^^  teacher 

**  In  oonsequenoe  of  this  individual  being  frequenCly  confounded  with 
othen  of  the  same  name,  and  especially  Athenodorus  Cordylion  of  Taisus,  the 
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of  Augustus,  and  Attalus,  who  taught  at  Rome 
under  Tiberius,'^  and  had  Seneca  for  his  disciple. 
This  disciple,  however,  deserves  a  fuller  notice. 

M.  Annaeus  Seneca  was  bom  at  Corduba  in 
Spain,  son  of  a  Roman  knight,  who  by  his  forensic 
eloquence  had  risen  to  distinction,  and  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  took  up  his  residence  at  Rome.  At 
this  date  Seneca  was  very  young.  He  was  intended 
for  the  profession  of  an  advocate  by  his  father, 
against  whose  will  he  zealously  embraced  the  study 
of  philosophy,  and,  after  the  precepts  of  the  Stoics 
Attalus  and  Sotion,  exercised  himself  in  strict  self- 
denial,  for  which  in  later  times,  when  he  took  a 
part  in  public  life,  he  thought  it  good  to  relax  a 
little.^'  His  fortime  and  fate  perhaps  have  con- 
tributed no  less  than  his  writings  to  the  reputation 
which  he  enjo}^.  Banished  by  Claudius,  he  was 
recalled  by  Agrippina,  and  appointed  teacher  of 
Nero,  whom  in  the  commencement  of  his  reign  he 
completely  ruled,  and  whose  violent  and  dissolute 
temper  he  laboured  for  many  years,  though  not 
always  with  success,  to  temper  and  control.  Such 
an  appointment,  in  a  court  &miliar  with  every  vice, 
was  too  ambiguous  not  to  cast  an  unfisivourable  shade 
on  the  character  of  Seneca,  especially  as  he  made 
it  the  means  of  acquiring  immense  wealthy  and  lived 
in  the  height  of  splendour  and  power,  at  die  very 
time  when  he  did  not  cease  to  claim  credit  for  a 
Stoical  contempt  for  all  the  good  things  of  life  in 

pntident  of  fhe  librvy  at  Pergamus,  and  teacher  of  Cato  of  Utica,  it  is  im- 
poanble  to  gi?e  a  very  aocurato  account  of  his  literary  activity.  But  that  he 
alio  wrote  on  philoiophical  subjecta  is  clear  from  Cio.  de  Div.  iii.  7. 

^  Sen.  £p.  108;  Suasor.  2.  "  £p.  108;  cf.  com.  ad  H^W.  16. 
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the  finest  flowers  of  an  elaborate  eloquence.^ 
Nevertheless,  his  death  has  shed  a  softer  light  over 
the  ambiguity  of  his  conduct,  and  has  hindered 
even  stern  judges  from  subjecting  him  to  all  the 
rigour  of  their  censure.  For  Seneca  did  not  escape 
the  sanguinary  cruelty  of  his  imperial  scholar ;  and 
having  received  a  command  to  prepare  for  death, 
he  contemplated  its  approach  with  calmness  and 
fortitude,  and  sought  by  his  last  moments  to  attest 
the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which  he  had  avowed  in 
life.  To  see  in  these  moments  of  fortitude  nothing 
but  the  dexterity  of  a  skilful  actor,  appears  to  us  to 
fall  short  of  the  measure  of  human  charity. 

But  however  Seneca  may  have  conducted  himself 
in  the  last  moments  of  his  existence,  nothing  shall 
deter  us  from  imputing  to  the  philosophical  writings 
which  he  has  left  behind  him,  an  extravagance 
which  only  too  often  transcends  the  limits  of  natural 
feeling  and  real  conviction.  His  style  has  been 
justly  censured  for  a  brilliancy  little  suited  to  his 
subject,  as  displaying  wit  oftener  than  good  sense ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  cha- 
racter of  his  ideas,  and  to  the  object  he  had  in 


"*  The  oontndictioii  between  the  theory  and  pnctice  of  Seneca  hai  frequently 
been  the  inbjeet  of  seTere  censure.  See  especially  Dio  Caas.  kl.  10.  But 
Tmdttm  paints  in  a  milder  light  the  public  chaneter  of  Seneca,  and  in  such  it 
naturally  appears  if  we  contrast  it  with  the  madness  of  Nero,  and  the  general 
corruption  of  political  men  at  this  date.  Tacitus,  however,  is  Tory  fu  from 
exempting  Seneca  from  the  charge  of  flattery,  and  all  the  mean  and  little  arts 
of  a  courtier.  Cf.  especially  Ann.  xiii  3  ;  sir.  2,  7.  Indeed  the  letters  of 
Seneca  frunish  ample  proof  that  he  did  not  possess  that  firmness  of  mind 
which  was  indispensable  to  the  profession  of  the  Stoical  philosophy  in  such  an 
age.  His  Conaolatio  ad  PolylHura  speaks  strongly  against  him  on  this  head. 
Against  the  reproaches  which  were  made  against  him  on  aeoount  of  his  wealth, 
he  defends  himself,  de  Vit4  Beatft,  21,  sqq. 
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view.  He  would  in  vain  disown  the  school  of  ora- 
tory in  which  he  was  formed ;  it  is  with  him  of 
little  moment  to  convince,  provided  that  he  can 
dazzle  and  surprise  by  pointed  antitheses  and  the 
elaborate  ornament  of  his  diction.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  is  ever  labouring  to  give  some  practical 
rule  of  life  in  a  terse  and  pregnant  form,  with 
which  every  one  of  a  long  series  of  letters  is  closed, 
in  order  that,  as  the  writer  retires,  he  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  admiring  plaudits  of  his  reader.^ 
Accordingly,  he  declares  that  a  flowing,  calmly 
advancing  style  is  unsuited  to  philosophy,*®  although 
he  could  not  fail  to  see  that  such  elaborate  care  to 
throw  out,  as  it  were,  in  relief  some  pointed  propo- 
sition, is  a  fault  of  composition ;  for  he  lays  down 
the  rule,  that  in  correct  writing  each  part  should 
agree  with  the  rest,  and  nothing  by  its  especial 
brilliancy  exclusively  attract  the  eye  to  itself.  But 
this  rule  he  so  misunderstands  as  to  think  that 
every  sentence  throughout  should  glitter;**  and 
hence  that  overloading  of  ornament  which  makes 
his  style  so  uniform.  As  we  formerly  observed  in 
general,  that  the  tendency  of  the  Roman  mind 
to  the  great  and  sublime  assorted  well  with  this 
rhetorical  mode  of  treating  the  sciences,  we  must 
allow  that  Seneca's  opinions  of  a  correct  style  were 
not  inconsistent  with  the  Roman  character;  they 
are  but  its  extreme  and  corrupt  fruits.     The  sub- 

"*  The  fint  letten  of  Seneca,  almost  without  exception^  doie  in  this  manner 
with  some  sentence  from  the  wiitingji  of  Epicurus.  He  sajrs  himself :  Sed  jam 
finem  epistola  fiiciam,  si  illi  signum  suum  impressero,  id  est  aliquam  magnifi- 
cam  Tooem  peiferendam  «d  te  mandayero.    £p.  IS. 

^  Ep.  40.  "  Ep.  88. 
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lime  has  been  replaced  by  inflation,  and  gran- 
deur degenerated  into  exaggeration.  Of  such  ex- 
aggeration the  precepts  of  Seneca  are  full;  full, 
not  merely  of  such  unqualified  dogmas  as  might 
easily  grow  out  of  the  Stoical  theory  of  ethics,  but 
also  of  such  as  could  only  have  flowed  from  a 
wish,  by  pronouncing  such  decided  opinions,  to 
gain  credit  for  noble  sentiments.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  overlook  this  bad  taste  in  those  passages 
where  Seneca  defies  fortune,  and  challenges  her 
to  combat  with  himself.  He  is  prepared;  he 
only  wants  the  opportunity  of  proving  his  strength 
and  displaying  his  virtue.*^  When  he  praises 
friendship  he  is  not  content  with  conceding  to  it  the 
merit  that  it  makes  every  good  possession  still 
more  valuable;  but  he  must  maintain  that  without 
a  friend,  no  good,  however  great,  is  even  agreeable ; 
even  wisdom  herself  has  no  charms  for  him  if  she 
must  be  enjoyed  alone.*^  And  then  how  incon- 
sistent is  the  declaration  which  he  presently  makes, 
that  whoever  is  a  friend  to  himself  can  never  be 
alone.  When,  however,  he  is  praising  wisdom,  his 
words  again  assume  a  different  tone.  The  sage  is 
all-sufficient  for  himself;  he  is  in  want  of  nothing 
besides ;  if  he  is  alone,  he  lives  as  Jupiter  will  when 
the  world  has  ceased  to  be.**  Nay,  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  setting  the  sage  on  a  level  with  the 
gods ;  he  is  even  superior  to  them  ;  they  are  wise  by 
the  gift  of  their  nature,  he  by  his  own ;  they  are  free 

«  Ep.  64. 

^  Ep.  6.  Si  cam  hac  exceptione  detur  sapientia,  ut  illam  incliuam  habeam* 
non  enundem,  rejidam.    Nullius  boni  nne  sodo  jucunda  posseBdo  eat, 
**  Ep.  9, 

IV.  N 
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from  suffering,  but  he  is  indifferent  to  it/^  Thus  he 
scarcely  refrains  from  any  self-contradiction,  so  long 
as  he  may  set  in  the  brightest  light  the  precept 
which  for  the  moment  he  is  anxious  to  enforce. 
Thus,  in  order  to  recommend  the  profitable  employ- 
ment of  time,  he  does  not  scruple  to  say,  All  is 
strange  to  us,  time  alone  is  our  own/^ 

From  the  above  particulars,  it  will  be  clear  that 
Seneca  gave  his  chief  attention  to  the  matters  of 
morals.  Nevertheless,  they  did  not  engage  him 
exclusively,  for  physics  also  occupied  him  in  some 
degree,  but  logic  he  almost  wholly  neglected.  The 
opinions  which  he  advances  on  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  three  parts  of  philosophy,  and  of  the  impor- 
tance of  philosophy  in  general,  are  worthy  of  notice, 
as  they  serve  to  indicate  the  tendency  of  Roman 
ideas  generally,  and  his  own  sentiments  also. 
Throughout  the  philosophy  of  Seneca,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  however  strictly  he  may  have  been 
formed  in  the  study,  he  invariably  assumes  the 
character  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  seeks  therein 
to  rise  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  the  school.  This 
gives  him  a  certain  resemblance  to  Cicero,  with 
whose  views  his  own  frequently  coincide  so  closely 
that  the  influence  which  that  model  of  eloquence 
exercised  on  the  mind  of  the  Stoic  is  obvious.  He 
dissuades  men  from  seeking  to  gain  the  name  of 
philosophers  by  assuming  a  particular  dress  or  mode 
of  life ;  the  name  of  philosophy,  he  says,  is  already 
sufficiently  odious  wherever  it  is  not  recommended 

*^  De  Prov.  6 ;    Ep.  53.     Est  aliquid,  quo  sapiens  antecedat  cteum ;    ille 
naturiB  beneficio  non  timet,  suo  sapiens. 
*«  Ep.  1. 
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by  moderation.  Rudeness  of  manners,  and  filthi- 
ness  in  food  or  dress,  ought  to  be  avoided;  no 
contempt  for  riches  ought  to  be  shown,  but  in  all 
things  man  should  proceed  with  due  measure/^  But 
a  fondness  for  the  captious  disputes  of  philoso- 
phers he  particularly  reproves ;  the  first  thing  to  be 
studied,  is,  how  to  live  and  how  to  die  ;*®  and  every 
part  of  philosophy  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
morality.**  By  this  position,  Seneca  does  not  in- 
tend, it  is  true,  absolutely  to  reject  logic  and 
physics,  but  yet,  in  the  same  manner  as  Cicero,  he 
makes  them  entirely  subordinate  to  ethics.  Perhaps, 
however,  Seneca  goes  further  than  Cicero  in  one 
respect,  while  on  another  he  is  drawn  from  following 
him  by  the  influ^ice  of  his  school.  He  goes  further, 
in  giving  a  wider  extent  to  what  Cicero  calls  the 
captious  and  idle  subtilties  of  philosophy.  Among 
these  he  expressly  names  Dialectic,  which  is  occu- 
pied in  the  detection  of  false  arguments.^^  Even 
though  he  adopts  the  Stoical  division  of  philosophy 
into  Logic,  Physics,  and  Ethics,  it  is  nevertheless 
clear  from  his  description  of  Logic,  that  he  does  not 
distinguish  between  Logic  and  Dialectic,  and  there- 
fore must  have  regarded  the  former  also  as  idle  and 
superfluous.^*  Accordingly  we  do  not  meet  in  his 
works  with  any  investigations  into  the  criteria,  and 
the  discovery  of  truth.  But  he  does  not  stop  even 
here:  on  the  contrary,  his  zeal  to  attain  to  a  science 
at  once  simple,  and  adapted  to  the  merely  practical 
end  of  moral  purity,  carries  him  to  the  length  of 

^  Ep.  6.  *•  Ep.  45.  *•  Ep.  89.  ««  Ep.  45. 49, 82. 

*^  Ep.  89.  Proprietatea  verborum  exigit  et  structuram  et  argumentationei^ 
ne  pro  Tero  falm  surrepant. 

N    2 
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denying  the  utility  of  the  liberal  sciences  and  of 
philosophical  physics  also,  so  far  at  least  as  they  do 
not  bear  upon  moral  questions.  In  his  zeal  he 
allows  opinions  to  escape  him  which  can  scarcely  be 
reconciled  with  a  scientific  range  of  ideas.  To 
desire,  e.g.,  to  know  more  than  is  necessary,  belongs 
to  immoderation ;  such  knowledge  serves  only  to  en- 
gender pride,  and  the  desire  of  it  is  but  a  part  of  the 
prevailing  luxury .^^  Against  the  utility  of  physics, 
or  the  investigation  into  the  supreme  cause  of  all 
things,  he  adopts  the  remark  of  Cicero,  which 
he  advances,  without  any  attempt  at  proof,  as  an 
admitted  verity,  that  on  those  points  man  must  be 
content  with  the  probable;  since  to  arrive  at  a  right 
understanding  of  these  things  is  as  far  beyond 
human  power  as  is  the  cognition  of  truth  itself.^ 
All  that  he  is  willing  to  admit,  and  here  also  he 
speaks  on  the  authority  of  Cicero,  is,  that  investi- 
gations of  this  kind  may  perhaps  be  not  without 
their  use  as  exercises  of  the  mind,  and  as  calcu- 
lated to  raise  it  above  the  sensible,  and  as  admitting 
also  of  a  moral  application,  since  they  enforce  the 
truth  that  the  soul  ought  to  regulate  the  body,  as 
God  rules  matter.^^  No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  in 
all  these  points  Seneca  widely  deviated  from  the 
opinions  of  the  old  Stoical  sect ;  frequently,  indeed, 
he  expressly  contradicts  some  of  its  most  special 

^  Ep.  88.  PIuB  scire  Telle,  quam  rit  satis,  intempenntis  genus  esL  £p. 
106  fin.  Non  fiiciunt  bonos  ista,  sed  doctos.  Apertior  res  est  sapere,  imo  sim- 
plicior.  Pauds  opus  est  ad  mentem  bonam  litteris.  Sed  nos  ut  cetera  in 
supervacuum  diffundimus,  ita  philosophiam  ipsam.  Quemadmodum  omnium 
reram,  sic  litterarum  quoque  intempeiantia  laboramus ;  non  vitn,  sed  sdiolc 
discimus. 

w  Ep.65.  »•  E.  1;  Ep.  117. 
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principles,  and  censures  it  as  fostering  unprofitable 
and  subtle  disquisitions.^^  He  wishes  to  keep  him- 
self free  from  all  sects,  and  refuses  to  swear  after 
the  words  of  any  master;  he  will  use  the  good 
wherever  he  may  find  it,  either  with  a  Zeno  or  an 
Epicurus ;  he  belongs  to  no  one,  but  is  common  to  all : 
the  earlier  teachers  had  investigated,  not  exhausted 
philosophy ;  he,  too,  will  inquire,  and  perhaps  will 
be  bold  enough  to  confide  a  little  in  his  own  judg- 
ment.^^  In  this  manner  does  he  hope  to  free  him* 
self  from  the  school,  and  to  philosophize  for  life. 
But  he  trusted  too  much  to  his  own  powers  when 
he  hoped  to  equal  the  success  of  Cicero  in  such  a 
design;  he  was  anything  but  able  to  mould  with 
the  same  bold  and  free  hand,  and  to  adapt  the 
Greek  philosophemes  to  his  own  views.  He  inter- 
weaves, it  is  true,  occasional  apophthegms  of  Epi- 
curus with  his  own  reflections;  but  he  vainly  endea- 
vours to  emancipate  himself  from  the  distinctions 
of  the  older  Stoics.  On  the  contrary,  whenever 
he  enters  upon  any  deeper  question,  it  is  at  once 
manifest  that  he  is  indebted  to  the  school  for  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  ideas.  He  pretends,  it  is  true,  to 
despise  the  subtle  distinctions  of  the  Stoics ;  but  if 
so,  why  does  he  enter  into  them  ?  Why  does  he 
explain  them  to  us  or  his  friends  ?^^  It  is  difiicult  to 
free  him  from  the  reproach  of  taking  a  pride  in  his 
acquaintance  with  all  the  technicalities  of  the  school. 
If  he  had  been  in  earnest  in  the  contempt  which  he 

"  E.  g.  £p.  113,  117.  Among  these  I  notice  the  deviation  of  bis  opinions 
concerning  the  comets,  which,  however,  evinces  the  correctness  of  his  judgment. 
Quasst.  Nat.  vii.  19,  sqq. 

^*  £p.  12, 16,  45;  de  Vita  Beata,  3.  "  E.  g.  Ep.  113. 
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expressed  for  all  knowledge  which  did  not  bear 
immediately  upon  the  conduct  of  life,  we  should 
find  it  difficult  to  explain  his  object  in  writing  in 
his  old  age  seven  books  on  Natural  Phenomena, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  same  Lucilius  as  he  in- 
scribed his  Moral  Treatises,  and  which  being  mostly 
meteorological,  have   assuredly   little  reference  to 
practice.     In  these,  however,  he  appears  entirely 
to  have  forgotten   his  boasted   simplicity  of  phi- 
losophy, his  independence  of  all  school,  and  bitterly 
complains  that  the  schools   of   philosophy   stood 
empty  when  so  much  still  remained  to  be  discovered, 
and  that  even  old  discoveries  had  been  lost  or 
forgotten.^'     And  so  little  does  he  appear  to  remem- 
ber that  he  had  elsewhere  denied   the   value  of 
natural  science,  except  so  far  as  it  had  influence  on 
the  improvement  of  manners,  that,  in  perfect  con- 
formity, it  is  true,  with  the  doctrines  of  his  school, 
he  eulogizes  physiology  as  the  chief  of  physical 
sciences,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  occupied  with  the 
investigation  into  the  divine  nature.     It  stands,  he 
says,  in  the  same  relation  to  the  other  parts  of 
philosophy,  that  philosophy  in  general  does  to  the 
liberal  sciences;  it  is  as  far  above  ethics,  as  the 
divine  is  above  the  human ;  if  man  does  not  pene- 
trate into  the  profound  subjects  of  natural  science, 
it  is  as  well  he  might  never  have  been  bom ;  virtue 
is  undoubtedly  a  matter  of  the  highest  and  gravest 
interest,  but  merely  so  far  as  it  emancipates  the 
mind  from  the  corporeal,  and  prepares  it  for  the 
cognition   of  heavenly   things.^®     When   we  read 

*^  Quaest,  Nat.  vii.  fin. 

^*  Quast.  Nat.  I  Pnef.    Nisi  ad  haec  admittenr,  non  ftienU  naad. 
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such  opinions,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  same 
person  is  still  writing.  This  inconsistency  is  not  to 
be  explained  simply  by  Seneca^s  persuasion  that  at 
all  times  the  particular  subject  that  he  may  happen 
to  treat  of  ought  to  be  extolled  above  all  others,  but 
in  some  degree  also  by  the  fact  that  Cicero  had  ad- 
vanced a  somewhat  similar  opinion ;  Seneca,  how- 
ever, has  omitted  to  add  with  Cicero,  that  although 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  is  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  most  sublime  truth  that  man  can  contem- 
plate, yet  the  cognition  of  what  is  human  is  nearer 
and  more  appropriate  to  him. 

But  our  astonishment  at  such  rhetorical  encomiums 
of  physical  speculations,  greatly  increases  as  we 
observe  how  little  applicable  they  are  to  the  parti- 
cular topics  which  Seneca  selected  for  investiga- 
tion. For  in  these  Seneca  does  not  treat  of  the 
supreme  cause  of  nature,  but  merely  of  the  stars^ 
the  elements,  and  natural  phenomena.  Whatever 
he  has  to  say  on  these  subjects,  is  merely  the  result 
of  reflection  on  the  observations  of  experience  which 
lay  before  him,  and  which  he  estimates  by  the 
standard  of  the  general  ideas  of  the  Stoics.  Of 
philosophy  they  contain  absolutely  nothing.  What 
were  his  thoughts  therefore  on  this  head,  must  be 
traced  in  his  moral  treatises.  But  from  the  speci- 
men we  have  given  of  his  mode  of  handling  philo- 
sophical questions,  no  one  will  expect  to  glean  even 
from  these  much  of  a  very  decided  character.  After 
the  Stoics,  he  distinguishes  two  kinds    of  moral 

Virtus  enim,  quam  aflbctamuB,  magniBca  est,  non  quia  per  se  beatum  est 
malo  caniiaw,  sed  quia  animum  laxat  ac  prieparat  ad  oognitionem  colestium,  dig- 
numque  effidt,  qui  in  eonsortium  deo  veniat. 
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doctrines,  the  one  being  engaged  about  the  general 
principles  of  conduct,  the  other  laying  down  rules 
for  special  cases.^  He  attempts  to  prove  that  both 
are  equally  necessary  ;  but  the  latter  is  most  to  his 
own  taste.  He  remarks  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
know  generally  what  may  be  right  and  according 
to  nature,  but  man  mast  enter  into  nice  discrimina- 
tions of  special  circumstances,  in  order  to  have  a 
rule  of  action  ready  for  every  possible  emergency. 
It  is  useful,  therefore,  frequently  to  ask  one's  self, 
what  ought,  in  this  or  that,  case  to  be  done.  It 
is  with  this  part  of  ethics  that  Seneca  is  almost 
exclusively  engaged,  and  he  therefore  highly  extols 
those  brief  maxims  which  come  home  at  once  to 
the  heart,  and  attract  it  to  good,  and  do  not  allow 
us  to  ask  for  further  reasons  for  trusting  to  them,  so 
evidently  does  their  truth  shine  upon  the  soul.®^ 

Such  a  method  of  treating  the  question  of  morals 
precludes  almost  all  hope,  either  of  method  in  inves- 
tigation, or  of  a  precise  determination  of  the  limits 
within  which  alone  each  principle  maintains  its 
validity.  It  gives  room  for  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  same  precept,  in  order  that  it  may  be  im- 
pressed more  indelibly  on  the  memory.  Now  what 
we  have  to  remark  on  the  character  of  his  moral 
doctrine,  is  confined  to  a  few  general  principles, 
which  indicate  his  mode  of  apprehending  the 
Stoical  ethics.  In  general,  it  is  undeniable  that 
all  his  moral  requisitions  are  tempered  with  mode* 
ration.  He  follows,  it  is  true,  the  Stoical  custom 
of  delineating  the  character  of  the  sage  as  an  ideal ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  is  conscious  of  his  own 

«  Ep.  94,  95.  "  Ep.  94 
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weakness ;  he  numbers  himself  with  those  who  are 
merely  on  the  road  to  good,  as  indeed  all  men  iare ; 
he  may  be  justified  in  urging  them  to  assimilate 
themselves  to  the  gods,  but  human  and  mortal 
nature  in  general,  only  admits  of  this  assimilation 
in  a  certain  degree,®^  and,  in  particular,  each  indivi- 
dual has  his  own  faults  which  wisdom  may  diminish, 
but  never  eradicate.*^  He,  therefore,  declares  it  to 
be  but  just,  in  judging  the  transgressor,  to  call  to 
mind  one's  own  weakness  ;^  and  he  labours  to  pro- 
mote a  general  love  of  mankind,  by  insisting  on 
the  due  remembrance  of  the  maxim,  I  am  a  man, 
and  I  consider  nothing  human  to  be  indifierent  to 
myself.^  However,  he  is  unable  exactly  to  recon- 
cile this  moderation  with  his  Stoical  principles. 
Thus  he  will  not  admit,  that  it  is  justly  objected  to 
the  Stoics  that  they  exact  too  much  of  men  when 
they  require  that  they  should  emancipate  them- 
selves from  all  mental  emotions,  for  it  is  only  our 
weakness  that  still  clings  to  them  ;  we  fight  for  them 
because  we  love  them  ;  because  we  are  not  willing 
to  abandon  them,  we  allege  that  it  is  impossible  to 
get  rid  of  them.®*  Indeed  he  even  goes  further.  In 
order  to  excite  men  to  virtue,  he  refuses  to  remit 
the  rigour  of  the  Stoical  maxim,  that  the  supreme 
good — the  end  of  human  life — is  really  attainable. 
In  man  a  god  resides,  a  perfect  reason  ;  it  is  our 

'"  De  Benef.  i.  1.  Hos  (bc.  deoe)  sequamur  duces,  quantum  humans  imbe- 
cillitas  patltur.  Ep.  57.  Quaedam  enim,  mi  Lucili,  nulla  virtus  effugere 
potest ;  admonet  iilam  natura  mortalitatis  suae.    The  nge  is  here  intended. 

*"  £p.  11.  Nulla  enim  sapientia  naturalia  corporis  aut  animi  vitia  ponun- 
tur  ;  quidquid  infixum  et  ingenitum  est,  lenitur  arte,  non  vincitur. 

"Deirai.  14.  "  Ep.  95. 

^  Ep.  1 16.    Nolle  in  causa  est,  non  posse  prstenditur. 
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nature.  If  only  we  will  devote  ourselves  entirely 
to  virtue,  what  can  be  wanting  to  our  success  ?  It 
is  a  very  easy  matter  to  follow  nature  ;  and  it  only 
becomes  difficult  through  the  universal  folly  of 
mankind.^^  Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  assertions  of 
Seneca,  one  can  scarcely  believe  that  this  virtue, 
this  perfect  innocency  of  life,  is  so  very  easily 
acquired ;  for  in  other  passages,  even  Seneca  him- 
self does  not  seem  to  regard  it  as  free  from  all 
difficulty.  He  evidently  supposes  that  there  is  a 
tendency  in  man's  nature  to  the  madness  of  vice, 
since  he  is  driven  to  confess,  that  even  after  a 
destruction  and  renovation  of  the  world,  the  new 
race  of  men  will  soon  lose  its  innocence.  More- 
over, he  declares,  that  virtue  is  difficult,  and  not  to 
be  attained  without  the  aid  of  education,  while  vice 
is  learned  without  a  master.^® 

There  is  yet  a  point  of  Seneca's  doctrine  which 
we  must  not  wholly  omit  to  mention.  His  pious 
and  religious  sentiments  have  been  the  theme  of 
frequent  praise,  and  in  fact,  his  exhortations  to 
virtue  are  generally  based  on  a  respect  to  the  divine 
laws,  divine  providence,  and  the  God  who  rules 
within  man.  And  again,  whenever  he  appeals  to 
the  example  of  great  and  exalted  men,  he  considers 
them  as  the  best  proof  of  the  presence  of  a  divine 
mind  in  the  world.  A  reverence,  a  child-like 
love,  of  the  gods  ought  in  this  life  to  be  our  guide, 

^  Ep.  41.  Aiiimus  et  ratio  in  animo  perfecta.  Quid  est  aatem,  quod  ab 
illo  ratio  haBc  exigit  ?  Rem  fiicillimain :  Becundum  naturaai  suam  yiyere  ;  Kd 
banc  difficilem  ftcit  communis  innnia 

*^  Quest.  Nat.  iii.  30.  fin.  Sed  illis  quoque  innooentia  non  durabit,  nisi  dum 
novisunt.  Cito  nequitia  sulH-epit;  virtus  difiicilis  inventu  est;  rectorem  du- 
cemque  desidenit ;  etiam  sine  magistro  vitia  discuntor. 
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and   teach  us  to   regard   the  accidents  of  life  as 
gracious  dispensations  of  the  gods.®^    That  these 
precepts  are  not  wholly  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
the  ancient  Stoics  will,  perhaps,  appear  to  many  to 
be  a  merit.     Seneca  is  very  far  from  defending  the 
&bles  of  the  olden  religion,  by  giving  them,  after 
the  manner  of  his  sect,  a  philosophical  interpreta- 
tion :  on  the  contrary,  he  composed  a  work  against 
the  superstitions  of  the  old  religion,  in  which  he 
attacked  not  only  the  foreign  rites,  which  in  his  day 
found  admission  into  Rome,  but  also  the  Roman 
ceremonies  themselves.     It  was  only  on  the  plea  of 
a  loDg  prevailing  custom,  that  he  wished  them  to 
be  spared.^®     In  this  feeling  he  agreed  with  all  the 
enlightened   Romans   of  his   day.      The  religion 
which  he  recommended,  was  simply  a  veneration 
of  the  divine  power,  which  is  revealed  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  in  man  as  the  intellectual  and  anima- 
ting  principle;    but    he    condemns   the    religious 
practices  of  the  people — all  supplication  to  the  gods, 
and  uplifting  of  the  hands  to  heaven.^^  Seneca  affords 
an  unquestionable  proof,  that  the  ancient  patriotic 
sentiment  which  formerly  expressed  itself  in  vene- 
ration for  the  national  gods  was  long  since  dead. 
This  fact  is  still  more  strongly  evinced  in  his  esti- 
mate of  public  life.     He  does  not,  it  is  true,  wholly 
condemn  it,  but  still  he  is  of  opinion,  that,  the  sage 


^  De  Benef.  vil  31  ;  De  Prov.  2.  Patrium  habet  deus  advereua  bonos 
▼iroe  animum  et  illos  fortiter  amat  et,  operibuB,  inquit,  doloribus  ac  damnis 
ezagitantur,  ut  Terum  colligant  robur. 

^  Ap.  August,  de  Civ.  D.  vi.  10.  Omnen)  istam  ignobilem  deorum  turbam, 
quam  longo  mvo  longa  superetitio  congessit,  sic,  inquit,  adorabimus,  ut  meini< 
nerimuB  cultum  ejus  magis  ad  morem,  quam  ad  rem  pertinere. 

'*  Ep.  41. 
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\^ili  withdraw  from  it  so  long  as  he  is  not  constrained 
by  urgent  reasons  to  an  opposite  course ;  he  extols 
a  retired  life  as  more  consonant  to  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  sage.  Philosophy  is  not  a  foe  of 
princes  and  kings ;  on  the  contrary,  she  is  grateful 
to  them,  she  honours  them  as  parents,  because  they 
secure  leisure  and  security  to  the  sageJ'^ 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  doctrine  of  Seneca  at  some 
length,  because  it  was  calculated  to  show  how  little 
talent  the  Romans  possessed  for  philosophy.  From 
him  we  shall  proceed  to  mention  another  Roman 
Stoic,  who  at  this  time  enjoyed  considerable  reputa-* 
tion  among  the  members  of  his  school.  L.  Musonius 
Rufus,^^  a  native  of  Volsinii  in  Etruria,  and  of  the 
Equestrian  order,  who  taught  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Nero,  by  whom  he  was  banished,  but,  returning  after 
his  death,  flourished  under  the  emperors  Vespasian 
and  Titus.^*  The  influence  which  he  gained  was 
dependent  on  his  avocations  as  a  teacher,  for  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  come  forward  as  a  writer. 
We  must  therefore  form  our  judgment  of  his  philo- 
sophy from  the  Memorabilia  of  Musonius,''^  which 

'*  De  Otio  Sapientia  (de  Vit.  Beat.)  29,  sqq.  Ep.  19,  36,  78. 

^'  More  particulars  may  be  found  in  an  Easay  of  Moser's  in  Daub'k  u.  Oreuzer's 
Studien  Bd.  6  S.  74,  sqq.,  who  has  partially  drawn  from  a  treatise  of 
Rieuwland*8  de  MuBonio  Rufo  Philosopho  Stoico.  AmsteU  1783,  which  I  have 
not  been  able  to  consult. 

^*  Tac.  Ann,  xiv.  59;  xv.  71;  Hist,  iii.  81;  Themist.  Or.  p.  173,  Hard.; 
Suid.  B.  V.  Mavawvioc. 

^"  Suid.  B.  ▼.  UuXiw,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  31.  According  to  this  paBsage  Muso- 
nius is  also  called  Bessus.  There  is  a  slight  variation  in  the  inscription  of  the 
fragment  given  by  Stob.  Serm.  Append,  p.  385  (15).  Another  source  ap- 
parently for  the  philosophy  of  Musonius  is  furnished  by  the  DiscourBes  and 
Extracts  of  Stobeus,  which  frequently  bear  the  title,  'Pov^ov  ic  r&v  'Ettik- 
ryjTov  TTtpi  ^iXtac.  Probably  maxims  of  Musonius  Rufus,  which  passed  from 
the  mouth  of  Epictetus  into  the  works  of  Arrian.  See  Schweighaeuser  Epict. 
Phil.  Monum.  iii.  p.  195. 
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were  written  in  Greek  by  Claudius  PoUio,  after  the 
model  of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  and 
of  which  no  inconsiderable  fragments  remain.  * 

If  we  compare  Musonius  with  Cicero,  or  even 
with  Seneca,  we  are  immediately  struck  with  the 
great  change  which  in  the  interval  has  been  affected 
in  the  mode  of  treating  philosophy  among  the 
Romans.  If  in  the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  cultivated 
partly  as  an  accomplishment  of  the  man  of  the 
world,  partly  as  a  want  of  man  generally  as  a  com- 
fort in  the  storms  of  life,  in  Musonius  it  has  already 
assumed  the  form  of  a  mere  wisdom  of  the  schools. 
It  is  true  that  Musonius  pretended  to  form  men  not 
for  the  school,  but  for  life;  yet  what  Musonius 
understood  by  this,  was  merely  the  life  of  a  philo- 
sopher, who,  in  order  to  gain  a  maintenance,  may 
indeed  occupy  himself  with  other  afiairs,  but  yet 
with  such  only  as  will  allow  him  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunity for  studying  and  teaching  philosophy.^^  To 
this  pursuit  he  exhorts  all  men  with  all  his  powers, 
but  the  young  particularly,  and  even  the  female  sex, 
because  without  philosophy  no  one  can  be  virtuous 
and  fulfil  his  duties."  To  a  king  of  Syria,  who 
frequented  his  school,  he  strives  by  every  means  to 
demonstrate  that  philosophy  which  he  had  pre- 
viously neglected  was  indispensable  for  the  right 
conduct  of  his  afiairs,  and  among  other  arguments 
he  particularly  insists  upon  this,  that  philosophy  is 
a  better  teacher  of  eloquence  than  rhetoric/®    All 

'*  Stob.  Serm.  Ivi.  18.   Attvbv  yup  &v  rovro  rtf  ovri  ijv,  tlirtp  iiewXvtv 
4  ipyatrla  rne  ytic  fiKoffo^iiv  ^  dXXovc  frp^Q  fiKoco^iav  ^^fXctv. 
^  Stob.  Serm,  App.  p.  416  (51),  425  (62), 
^  Stob.Senn.  xlTiii.67. 
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this  might  have  been  advanced  by  other  philoso- 
phers less  scholastic,  and  especially  by  Stoics,  but 
with  Musonius  it  is  the  chief  point;  it  is  not  the  ex- 
aggeration of  a  theoretic  view,  but  the  conviction  of 
his  life.  We  see  in  him  a  man,  who,  knowing  little 
of  the  pursuits  of  the  rest  of  the  world  beyond  what 
he  may  have  heard  from  his  Stoical  masters, 
believed  that  all  other  men  are  evil,  but  philosophers 
alone  good,^^  who  therefore  placed  a  rural  life  in 
an  ideal  light  of  excellence  as  compared  with  the 
corrupt  habits  of  the  city,  who  loved  to  paint  the 
philosophical  peasant  giving  at  the  plough  lessons 
and  examples  of  wisdom  to  his  disciples  ;^  and  who 
placed  the  case  of  a  son  who  should  be  forbidden  by 
his  father  to  pursue  philosophy,  on  a  level  with  one 
whose  parent  should  command  him  to  commit  a 
theft ®^  Moreover,  the  philosophy  which  he  would 
have  every  one  to  cultivate,  is  not  a  mere  matter  of 
words,  of  instruct  on,  or  of  the  school ;  but  he  is  of 
opinion  that  every  one  by  his  own  reflection  and  prac- 
tice may  pursue  it  for  himself,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
considers  it  becoming  in  a  philosopher  to  wear  the 
philosopher's  robe,  to  allow  the  hair  to  grow,  and  to 
retire  from  the  general  society  of  men.**  At  the 
same  time  he  is  full  of  the  power  of  philosophy  over 
the  minds  of  men ;  by  it  he  hopes  to  heal  all  the 

"  lb.  Ixzix.  51.  T6  Sk  yt  Aya96v  rtf  ^i\6<ro^ov  tlvai  rai/rhv  icnv, 

^  lb.  Wi.  18.  T^  ik  r6  ku\^ov  ivrl  cat  ipyaJ^Sfitvov  fitrd  roS  iiBa^ 
VKoXov  rbv  fiaOiiri^  dgovtiv  ri  &/ia  fnpi  oiafpovvvnQ  ^  ^ocatoffvv^c  ^ 
Kaprtplas  XkyovroQ ; 

"  lb.  Ixxix.  61. 

•■  L.  1.  fin.  Kai  ohrt  rpipwva  v&yruc  AfivtxtcOat  iiii<ni  ire,  oGrt 
Axirwva  BiartkiXv,  oUk  KOfiav,  6vV  U^aivuv  rh  Koivhv  r&v  wokX&v, 
vptTTti  fikv  ydp  Kai  ravra  toiq  ^cXo(r6^oi£-  AW  oifK  iv  roirois  r6 
^iXoffO^klv  iariv,  AW*  iv  ry  ^povclv  &  XP^  ««<  *i«vo«Ta9a«. 
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corruption  of  the  human  mind.  His  general  man- 
ner has  been  portrayed  to  us  in  a  single  trait  by 
Tacitus,  better  than  by  all  the  maxims  recorded  by 
his  credulous  disciple.  When  the  parley  was  held 
before  the  city  between  the  party  of  Vitellius  and 
the  army  of  Vespasian,  we  are  told  by  the  historian 
that  the  philosopher  visited  with  the  agent  of  Vitel- 
lius the  hostile  camp,  and  mingling  among  the 
angry  soldiery  began  to  speak  to  them  of  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  and  the  perils  of  war.  Naturally 
enough,  such  exhortations  met  with  no  favour. 
Being  received  with  mockery  and  threatened  with 
rough  treatment,  the  philosopher  was  forced  to 
desist  from  his  unseasonable  display  of  wisdom.^ 

In  other  respects  the  doctrines  attributed  to 
Musonius  greatly  resembled  those  which  Xenophon 
has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates  not  only  in  his 
Memorabilia,  but  also  in  the  Symposium  and  the 
(Economics.  The  philosophy  which  he  recommended 
was  a  very  simple  doctrine,  consisting  entirely  of 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  life.  Far  removed  from 
that  admiration  of  logic  or  dialectic  which  animated 
the  older  Stoics,  he  required  for  philosophy  neither 
fulness,  nor  accuracy,  nor  clearness  of  language ; 
but,  he  said,  all  knowledge  ought  to  be  serviceable  to 

*  Tact  Hirt.  in.  81.  Intempestivmn  sapientiam.  Tacitus,  although  fiirour- 
ing  a  Btern  phfloaophy,  not  unfrequently  dissents  from  the  fiivourable  jadgmmt 
of  philosophers  of  his  day,  which  the  prejudices  of  their  fellows  have  led  them 
to  pass  upon  them.  On  the  occasion  of  his  mentioning  the  action  of  Muso- 
nius,  which  gave  him  the  greatest  applause — his  accusation  of  Puhlius  Celer, 
also  a  Stoic,-^Tacitus  gives  ns  to  understand  that  it  was  not  the  philosophers, 
hut  the  leading  senators,  that  played  the  principal  part  in  this  affiiir.  Hist  iv. 
10,  c.  not.  Lips.  On  the  same  occasion  he  severely  censures,  lb.  40,  the  Cynic 
Demetrius,  who  defends  Celer,  whom,  however,  Seneca  could  hardly  praise 
sufficiently. 
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action.^  It  is  true  he  does  not,  in  that  unscientific 
spirit  which  is  so  blameable  in  Seneca,  entirely 
reject  dialectical  investigations,  but  on  the  contrary 
regards  it  as  a  proof  of  a  weak  mind  to  decline  to 
examine  the  fallacy  which  perplexes  it  ;^  yet  at  the 
same  time  he  expresses  his  disgust  at  the  multitude 
of  dogmas  wherewith  the  Sophists  fed  their  own 
vanity •^  But  as  he  paid  little  value  to  logic,  so  he 
seems  to  have  given  but  slight  attention  to  the 
physical  doctrines  of  the  Stoics.  Very  little  belong- 
ing to  this  field  of  inquiry  is  touched  upon  at  all  by 
him.  And  this,  for  the  most  part,  relates  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  gods  in  which  he  ordinarily  follows 
the  practice  of  the  Stoics,  and  adopts  the  national 
religion,®^  and  even  speaks  of  the  nurture  which 
the  gods  derive  from  the  vapours  of  the  earth  and 
water.®®  His  views,  however,  occasionally  rise  a 
little  higher,  and  he  asserts  that  the  gods  know  all 
things  without  need  of  reasoning,  since  to  them 
nothing  can  be  obscure  or  unknown.®®  Connected 
herewith  are  his  views  of  the  soul  of  man,  which  he 
considers  to  be  akin  to  the  gods' ;   but  yet  at  the 

■*  Stob.  Serai.  App.  p.  418  (65),  427  (65).  'aX\A  Kai  Raowc  fitraxei- 
piZovrai  \6yovQy  r&v  ipywy  ^rifii  diiv  tvixa  fiiraxupiKKrBai  aifrovg, 

^  Arrian.  Dibs.  Epict.  i.  7,  p.  46,  Upton. 

"•  Stob.  Serm.  Ivi.  18.  HoXXwv  fikv  y^p  \6yMv  ov  du  roiQ  ^tXoiro^ii- 
<rov<n  Ka\&Cy  oiik  rhv  d^Xov  rovrwp  r&v  Beuptifi&ruv  ivaXfiirriov 
ir&yrutg  toIq  vioiQy  1^'  tf  ^vebtfiivove  roi>c  iro^nfrds  op&fitv, 

"  lb.  IxTii.  20;  Ixxix.  61;  Ixxxv.  20,  fin.  I  wiU  take  advantage  of  thii 
opportunity  to  mention  that  a  grammarian  and  rhetorician  of  this  time,  L. 
Annaeoa  Comutos,  also  gave  an  interpretation  of  mythology  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Stoical  philosophy.  This  work,  written  in  Greek,  is  still  extant,  under  the 
erroneous  name  of  Phomutus.  Th.  Gale  Opusa  Myth.  Phys.  et  Eth.  p.  189, 
sqq.  In  it  most  of  the  physical  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  are  hinted  at,  but  no 
more.     It  contains,  however,  nothing  in  any  way  useful  to  our  purpose. 

"  lb.  xvii.  48.  ••  lb.  App.  p.  420  (67). 
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same  time  he  agrees  with  his  sect,  in  supposing  it 
to  be  a  body,  which  after  being  corrupted  by  cor- 
poreal influence,  may  be  again  purified  and 
cleansed.^  But  the  liberty  of  the  rational  soul 
(SuLvoia)  is  strongly  asserted  by  him  in  a  manner 
utterly  opposed  to  the  Stoical  principle,  for  he 
makes  the  reason  to  be  wholly  free  from  necessity-** 
But  these  opinions  are  but  occasional  remarks ;  his 
views  as  otherwise  expressed  excite  a  doubt  whether 
he  ever  bestowed  any  especial  attention  on  logic  and 
physics ;  for  he  held  that  philosophy  is  nothing  else 
than  an  investigation  and  practice  of  what  is  becom- 
ing and  obligatory;*^  and  philosophy^  he  says,  is 
merely  the  pursuit  of  a  virtuous  life.** 

His  rules  of  conduct  are  far  removed  from  most 
of  the  extravagancies  of  the  Stoics.  It  is  only  from 
the  extreme  view,  that  philosophy  is  the  only  sure 
road  to  virtue,  that  he  cannot  emancipate  himself; 
and  on  this  account  he  requires  of  all,  both  men 
and  women,  that  they  should  cultivate  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  virtue  does  not  stand  so  high  with  him 
as  with  the  ancient  Stoics,  who  ascribed  her  to  the 
sage  alone,  whose  existence,  however,  among  the 
sons  of  men  they  were  disposed  to  question.  The 
doubts  which  such  a  view  gave  rise  to  among  men 
of  the  world,  of  the  reality  of  virtue,  Musonius 

~  lb.  xyii.  48. 

*^  lb.  Izziz.  51. 1.  fin.  'Ava^Kvc  frdvtic  Ur^  iXivBkpav  xai  c^rc^ov- 
criov. 

**  lb.  kvii.  20,  fin.  Oi,  ydp  di)  ^tXo<roftiv  trtp6v  ri  ^aivtrai  bv  ^  rb 
M  irpkfrti  gal  &  trpotryKu  \6ytp  fikv  dvaZfirtXvf  ^py^  \  ^i  ippdrruv. 
Cf.  App.  p.  425  (63). 

*"  lb.  App.  p.  419  (55).  'Enuit^  Kai  ^iXixro^ta  KaXoKayaOlctc  iariy 
itrtriiBivinc  xal  oitikv  'irtpov, 

IV.  O 
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sought  to  remove  by  the  remark,  that  it  is  only 
from  seeing  virtuous  men  that  we  form  the  notion 
of  virtue.®*  In  the  same  spirit  he  does  not  stretch 
to  its  usual  extreme  the  requisition  of  the  Stoics, 
that  man  should  live  agreeably  to  nature ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  agrees  with  Seneca  in  considering  it  as 
easy  to  follow  one's  own  nature,®^  and  the  only  great 
impediment  which  he  can  find  to  a  truly  moral  life 
is,  the  prejudices  with  which  the  mind  is  filled  from 
childhood,  and  the  evil  habits  confirmed  by  prac- 
tice.*® On  this  account  he  regards  philosophy  as  a 
mental  art  of  healing,  and  lays  a  greater  stress  than 
the  older  Stoics  did  on  the  practice  of  virtue,  with- 
out however  adopting  the  view  of  the  Peripatetics, 
who  insisted  that  practice  must  precede  knowledge. 
On  the  contrary,  while  he  insists  that  instruction  in 
the  nature  of  good  is  indispensable,  he  is  so  far 
from  ascribing  to  the  knowledge  of  good,  unassisted 
by  practice,  sufficient  power  to  lead  man  to  virtue, 
that  he  lays  greater  stress  on  practice  than  on  pre* 
cept.®^  He  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  practice ;  the 
exercise  of  the  mind  in  reflection  and  the  adoption 


•*  lb.  czvii.  8,  Kai  fiijv  oiiK  aivvaroy  yivMai  roiovrov  dvOpuwov  • 
oif  ydp  hipiaBiv  voOtv  ravrac  kvtvoiiaat  rdc  dperdc  lx*fi€v  j)  iw* 
aOrrjc  ri)Q  ivOpufrtiai:  ^vacoiC)  kvrvx^vrtc  &vOpvTotc  raiie  is  runv^ 
olovc  6vrae  airois  Otiovg  xai  BtoeiSiii;  itvSfia^ov, 

••  L.  1. 

••  lb.  xxix.  78.  Ol  Sk  ^ikoffo^iXv  Ivix^ipovvrts  iv  iia^Oopf  yeyfyjf- 
fikvoi  irportpov  iroWy  Kai  iftirtirXriifftivoi  xaiclaQ,  oCroi  fitria<rt  rijv 
dptTtiVy  &im  Kai  ravry  vXtiovos  itriBrivai  rrjs  dirxfiffeiac, 

"  L.  1.;  ib.  App.  p.  387  (17^.  'Stn^ipytX  /itv  ydp  icai  ry  irpa^cc  6 
\6yos  9iSd<rK4aVf  hnug  vpoKriov,  Kai  itrri  ry  rd^ei  (e  Conj.  Wyttenb.; 
Codd.  irpdKti)  vpSrepog  rov  tOovc  •  oi  ydp  IBiffdrival  ri  xaXbv  olSv  re  fii^ 
Kard  \6yov  i9iK6fitvov  ivvdfiit  fiBvrot  r6  SOoc  trponptX  rov  Xdyov, 
8ri  iffTt  Kvpifirtpov  iiri  rdg  vpd^tig  dyeiv  rhv  dvBpiairov  fjinp  6  Xoyog, 
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of  good  rules  of  life,  and  the  endurance  of  corporeal 
pains  which  affect  both  the  soul  and  the  body.^® 

The  sum  of  the  several   rules  of  life  given  by 
Musonius  may  be  briefly  comprised  in  this, — that  a 
life  according  to  nature  consists  in  social,  friendly 
sentiments  and  temper,  and  in  contentment  with  what 
will  simply  alleviate  the  first  wants  of  nature.     The 
social  and  friendly  character  of  his  sentiments  is 
seen  in  this,  that  he  combats  all  selfishness,  and 
regards  marriage  not  merely  as  the  only  becoming 
and  natural  gratification  of  the  passions,  but  looks 
upon  it  as  the  principle  of  the  family  and  state,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  whole  human  race.^   Accord- 
ingly, he  zealously  protests  against  the  exposure  of 
children  as  an  unnatural  custom, ^°^  and  seizes  every 
opportunity  to  recommend  the  practice  of  benevo- 
lence.^®^  His  precepts  to  be  observed  for  a  simple  life 
enter  into  great  particularity  of  details,  in  which  he 
gives  nice  regulations  for  diet,  the  care  of  the  body, 
clothing,  and  fumiture.^®^    These  precepts  are  not 
without  their  singularity.     Thus  he  recommends 
that  the  hair  should  be  allowed  to  grow  long  and 
not  cut  too  close ;  and  the  beard  he  had  in  honour, 
on  the  ground  that  the  hair  was  given  us  by  nature 
for  the  covering  of  the  body.     Like  the  modern 
Pythagoreans,  he  forbids  all  animal  food,  and  pre- 
fers the  aliments  which  are  furnished  and  offered  by 
nature  sufficiently  dressed  to  thos^  which  require 
the  aid  of  art  and  cooking.^®*    Such  precepts  serve, 


•»  lb.  xxix  78.  ••  lb.  ri.  61 ;  Ixvii.  20. 

^  Ih.  IxxT.  15;  Ixxxiv.  21.  ^^  E.  g.  ib.  i.  84. 

"»  Ib.  i.  84;  ▼!  62;  xrii.  48;  lxxx?.20.  **  lb.  yl  62;  xni.  43. 
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at.  least,  to  show  the  diversified  applications  of  which 
the  vague  term  "  agreeable  to  nature  "  admits. 

If  the  Stoics,  whom  we  have  just  noticed, 
possessed  at  most  but  moderate  talents,  we  must 
concede  to  Epictetus,  the  disciple  of  Musonius, 
profounder  ideas,  and  a  more  complete  and  regular 
system.  Even  in  these  times  the  superiority  in 
point  of  science  is  still  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks. 
Epictetus,  whose  name  is  justly  eminent  among  the 
Stoics,  was  born  at  Hicropolis  of  Phrygia,  a  slave  of 
Epaphroditus  one  of  the  freedmen  of  Nero,  whom  in 
his  writings  Epictetus  described  as  a  courtier  and 
flatterer.^^  How  Epictetus  acquired  his  liberty  is 
unknown.  He  lived  a  considerable  time  at  Rome 
and  attached  himself  as  a  disciple  to  Musonius 
Rufus,  but  was  probably  a  hearer  also  of  another 
Stoic,  Euphrates  by  name.^^®  When,  however,  the 
philosophers  were  banished  Rome  by  Domitian,  he 
removed  to  Nicopolis  in  Epirus,  where  he  taught 
philosophy.  The  nature  of  his  instructions  has 
been  recorded  by  his  scholar,  Arrian,  in  the  same 
manner  that  Xenophon  has  given  us  the  doctrines 
of  Socrates.  The  lessons,  of  which  Arrian  gives 
the  subject-matter,  do  not  date  before  the  time  of 
Trajan,^^®  when  Epictetus  must  have  been  far 
advanced  in  years,  and  it  is  therefore  improbable 
that  he  returned  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.^^^ 
He  was  poor  and  lame,  but  bore  his  lot  with  Stoical 

^^  Arrian.  Diss.  Epict.  i.  19,  p.  107,  Upton. 

^^  He  mentions  this  individual  with  very  distinguished  respect.  Anian. 
Diss.  iv.  8,  p.  636.  Rufus  is  frequently  mentioned  by  him  as  his  teacher* 
Diss.  i.  1,  p.  10;  7,  p.  46;  9,  fin.;  iiu  6,  15,  fin. 

^^  Diss.  iv.  6,  p.  602. 

^^  This  it  has  been  sought  to  infer  from  Spartian.Hadr.  16,  sq. 
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fortitude,^^*  and  is  in  general  painted  as  furnishing 
a  model  of  a  wise  life.^°^  As  he  did  not  leave  be- 
hind him  any  philosophical  treatise,  we  are  indebted 
for  all  that  we  know  of  him  to  Arrian,  who  not  only 
published  a  long  work  compiled  from  his  notes  of 
the  lectures  of  Epictetus,"^  but  also  gave  a  brief 
compendium  of  the  principal  maxims  of  his  teacher, 
which  is  known  under  the  title  of  the  Enchiridion 
or  Manual  of  Epictetus.^^^ 

The  designation  of  Stoic  which  is  usually  given 
to  Epictetus  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
general  notions  which  form  the  groundwork  of  his 
moral  theory,  he  attaches  himself  to  the  Stoical 
school,  and  that,  for  the  most  part,  he  employs  its 
technical  language.  But  this  Stoical  element  forms 
not  the  essence  of  his  doctrine,  and  it  is  even  far  from 
free  from  all  intermixture  with  other  doctrines  which 
he  apparently  held  in  equal  esteem.  He  shows  a  dis- 
position for  Eclecticism  which  cannot  be  mistaken. 
Socrates  and  Diogenes  are  esteemed  by  him  not 
less  than  Zeno:^^^  all  these  he  says  played  well  the 


^^  The  BtoTj  thai  he  was  lamed  by  the  severity  of  his  master  (Orig. 
c.  Gels.  yii.  c.  7),  finds  some  confirmation  from  Arrian.  Diss.  i.  12,  p.  76;  19, 
p.  105.  But  a  different  cause  is  likewise  assigned  for  his  lameness.  SimplL 
eiuB,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus,  9,  p.  102,  Hein&,  says 
that  he  was  of  a  weakly  constitution  and  lame  from  his  youth. 

i"  For  the  life  of  Epictetus,  c£  Suid.s.v.  'ETricr^rop.  Gell.  ii.  18;  xy,  11. 

^^^  These  are  the  Aiarptfial  rov  'EwiKrriroVy  of  which  four  books  are 
still  extant. 

^^'  Simpl.  in  Epict.  Enchir.  Prsf.  The  relation  which  the  Manual  bore  to 
the  Diatribe  cannot  be  accurately  determined,  since  the  latter  no  longer  exist 
in  completeness.  The  same  is  probably  the  case  with  the  Manual,  since  many 
maxims  are  quoted  as  from  it,  which  are  not  now  to  be  found  in  it.  The  two 
works  follow  a  different  order,  or  rather  disorder,  but  they  agree  occasionally  with 
each  other,  word  for  word. 

"■  Difls.iii.  21,  p.  441. 
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parts  that  they  had  severally  to  play ;  they  ought  to 
serve  as  an  example  to  us.  Plato  also  is  reverenced 
by  him  as  a  model  for  philosophers,  and  his  opinions 
are  frequently  adopted,  especially  such  as  originally 
propounded  by  Socrates  were  first  set  in  their  full 
light  by  Plato.  Thus  Epictetus  maintains  that  the 
foundation  of  all  philosophy  is  self-knowledge,  that 
is,  the  conviction  of  man's  ignorance  and  weakness 
when  measured  by  the  standard  of  good,  which  is 
the  idea  of  God ;  and  God,  therefore,  whose  essence 
is  goodness,  ought  to  be  the  first  subject  of  instruc- 
tion."' At  the  same  time  he  remarks,  that  all  in- 
struction must  set  out  with  an  understanding  of  the 
term — the  notion,"*  and  he  looks  upon  hypotheses 
as  steps  to  knowledge."^  Perfectly  in  the  spirit  of 
Socrates  and  Plato,  but  somewhat  inconsistently 
with  the  principles  of  his  sect,  he  claims  compassion 
for  the  vicious,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  through 
ignorance  alone  that  they  do  evil."*^  We  might 
still  swell  the  number  of  such  quotations,  were  it 
not  clear  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  doctrine  rather 
than  from  any  detached  opinions  that  he  had  ap- 
plied with  a  real  love  to  the  study  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy.  It  is  only  for  Epicurus,  the  New 
Academy,  and  the  Pyrrhonists  that  he  evinces  an 
aversion,  and  these  he  seeks  to  refute  by  a  few 
simple  remarks.  They  even  who  contradict  the 
truth  maintain  its  reality,  and  this  simply  is  the 
best  refutation  of  such  objectors.  Whoever  denies 
that  there  is  a  universal  truth  advances  this  very 


"■  lb.  ii.  8,  11,  14,  p.  243.  "*  lb.  i.  17;  ii.  14.  p.  244, 

"*  lb.  i.  17,  p.  44.  "•  lb.  i.  la,  28  J  ii.  22,  fin. 
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denial  as  a  universal  truth.  Although  Epicurus  held 
that  there  is  no  fellow  feeling  or  sympathy  between 
man  and  man,  we  yet  find  him  refuting  himself  by 
teaching  others,  and  thereby  seeking  communion 
with  them.  To  the  Sceptics  he  objects  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  guided  entirely  by  custom  or  by  cir- 
cumstances."'^ On  the  other  hand  he  avows  a  decided 
predilection  for  the  Cynical  habits  of  life,  and  in  the 
sketch  that  he  gives  of  a  Cynic  he  is  manifestly  de- 
lineating his  own  ideal  of  a  manly  and  blameless 
character.  The  genuine  Cynic  is  given  by  God  to 
the  rest  of  mankind  as  an  example."®  He  admits, 
indeed,  that  all  cannot  lead  a  Cynical  life  ;  it  is  only 
strong  minds  that  can  elevate  themselves  to  the 
height  of  such  a  model."^  After  this  encomium  of 
the  Cynical  life  it  cannot  be  wondered  that  Epicte- 
tus  should  occasionally  have  been  classed  with  the 
Cynics,  and  he  himself  would  not  perhaps  have 
refused  this  title  if  he  had  not  extended  his  view 
of  philosophy  to  a  wider  range  than  either  the 
Cynical  or   Stoical   schools. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  philosophy  of  Epicte- 
tus  does  not  go  beyond  the  range  of  the  Cynical 
doctrine  of  his  age.  He  is  so  far  from  refusing  to 
imitate  them  in  giving  an  undue  preponderance  to 
Ethics  over  the  other  parts  of  philosophy,  that  we 
find  him  adhering  to  the  direction  which  all  the  other 
Stoics  were  pursuing.  He  does  not,  indeed,  consider 
logical  investigations  to  be  wholly  useless,  but,  with 
his  master  Musonius  he  represents  it  even  as  a  duty 
of  the  philosopher  to  solve  the  fallacies  which  present 

"'  lb.  i.  5,  27,  28;  ii.  20.  ""  lb.  iv.  8,  p.  640. 

»i»  lb.  iii.  22. 
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a  difficulty .^^  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  makes  them 
subordinate  to  practical  purposes,  and  a  useful  instru- 
ment for  ethics.  At  times,  indeed,  he  seems  to 
look  upon  the  solution  of  sophistical  arguments  as  a 
matter  for  which  man  was  not  made,^^^  and  to  class 
them  among  those  questions  which  it  is  not  in  his 
nature  to  solve,,  and  in  which  he  ought  to  con- 
fess his  ignorance  as  readily  as  he  would  his  ina- 
bility to  number  the  stars  of  heaven ;  but  still  he 
does  not  mean  by  these  propositions  absolutely  to 
deny  the  importance  of  such  questions ;  they  have 
their  use  in  all  cases  where  they  admit  of  being 
employed.^^  Hence  arises,  according  to  Epictetus, 
the  duty  of  pursuing  logical  investigations.  The 
gift  of  clear  language  must  be  esteemed  as  a  gift  of 
the  gods ;  men  ought  to  seek  to  improve  it,  and  not 
be  idle  or  remiss  in  the  work  from  any  fear  of  the 
difficulties  which  it  may  present.  Only  it  must  not 
be  regarded,  as  it  is  by  Dialecticians,  as  the  end  of 
existence  ;^^^  it  is  only  as  a  means  that  it  has  any 
value ;  it  is  subservient  to  reasoning,  and  to  the  dis- 
tinguishing between  true  and  false  arguments.^^ 
But  it  is  not  merely  in  this  sense  alone  that  he 
wishes  logic  to  be  cultivated ;  he  also  assigns  to  it 
another  office,  that  of  affording  proof  of  valid 
reasoning,  and  certainty  in  judgment.^^^  But  with 
all  this,  he  does  not  forget  to  exhibit  in  the  strongest 
light  the  subordination  of  logic  to  practical  ends. 
Tlie  first  and  most  necessary  part  of  philosophy 
respects  the  application  of  doctrine,  for  example,. 

>*>  lb.  i.  7,  p.  46.  ^*»  lb.  ii.  19.  ^»  lb.  ii.  21,  p.  308. 

*"  lb.  il  23.  ^  lb.  i.  4;  ii.  12,  25. 

^  lb.in.2;  Manuale^  52  Scbweigh.  (5 1  UpL) 
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that  man  should  not  lie ;  the  second  is  conversant 
about  reasons,  e.  g.  why  man  should  not  lie ;  while 
the  third,  lastly,  examines  and  establishes  the 
reasons.  This  is  the  logical  part  which  finds  reasons^ 
shows  what  is  a  reason,  and  that  a  given  reason  is  a 
right  one.  This  last  part  is  necessary,  but  only  on 
account  of  the  second,  which  again  is  rendered 
necessary  by  the  first.^^  It  is  manifest  that  this 
division  is  devoid  of  value  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  and  generally  we  must  confess  that  the 
weakest  part  of  the  system  of  Epictetus  is  its  scien- 
tific form,  which,  however,  is  such  as  strikingly  to 
attest  the  character  of  the  man.  With  him  philo- 
sophy is,  in  its  end  at  least,  a  wisdom  of  life ;  all  else 
in  it  is  merely  a  means.  He  is,  we  occasionally  see,. 
fully  aware  that  in  the  rational  life  scientific  inves- 
tigation may  have  its  determinate  place  and  obliga- 
tion ;  he  bursts  out  with  the  demand.  What  can  be 
better  for  a  man  than  to  sing  the  praises  of  God  ? 
If  I  were  a  nightingale  I  would  do  it  as  the  night- 
ingale. What  can  I,  a  lame  old  man,  do  better 
than  to  pour  forth  such  a  song  of  praise  in  behalf  of 
all  mankind  ?^^  God  made  man  to  contemplate 
and  to  explain  himself,  and  the  order  and  design  of 
his  works.^^®     But  now  we  may  ask,  why  does  not 

**  Man.  1.  1.  'O  Trp&To^  xal  &vayKai6raTog  tSitoq  ioriv  kv  ^iXotro^i^ 
6  Tfjc  XPV^^^C  ^^^  Oiijjpriftdrtav  •  olov  t6  fit^  y^iv^toQai  •  6  ievrtpog  6 
r&v  dvodtiKetov-  olov,  iroBiv  Sri  od  dii  yj/MnrBai  *f  rpiroc  ^  aifr&v 
TovTiav  PtpatiariKhc  Kal  SiapOptoriKOQ*  olov,  wdOtv  8ri  rovro  dvoiii^tg  ; 
Ti  yap  lartv  ATrSdit^tQ ;  ri  &Ko\ovOia  ;  rifidxri;  ri  iXtiOig  ;  ri  xj/ivSog ', 
oi)Kov  v6  fikv  rpiroc  rSirog  ivayKOiog  Sid  rbv  divrepov,  6  Sk  MripoQ  iid 
rov  vpurov.  Diss.  i.  4,  7. 

i»  Di88.i.  16. 

^*  lb.  i.  6.  Toy  o  dvOpiawov  0cari)v  ii<rriyaytv*aifrov  ri  Kal  t&v  fpytuv 
T&v  avrov  •   Kai  ov  fiovov  Otarriv,  dWd  Kai  UiiyifT^v  ahr&v^ 
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Epictetus  apply  himself  more  industriously  to  this 
task?  Why  is  he  content  with  merely  giving  a 
very  general  representation  of  the  order  of  nature, 
and  of  the  intelligence  which  she  displays  in  all  her 
providential  developments  ?  Their  reason  was  un- 
deniably this,  that  he  esteemed  something  more 
highly  than  this  scientific  contemplation,  and  that 
was  the  duteous  regulation  of  human  actions  in  the 
world  in  which  man  is  placed,  and  of  his  feelings 
towards  himself  and  towards  others.  Therefore  he 
teaches  that  every  philosophy  must  realize  itself  in 
deeds ;  and  as  sheep  show  by  the  quality  of  their 
milk  and  fleece,  that  they  have  properly  digested 
their  fodder,  so  the  philosopher  shows  by  his  works 
that  he  has  well  digested  the  principles  of  his 
science.^^  Accordingly  he  sets  little  value  on  the 
scientific  culture  which  logic  received  at  the  hands 
of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Stoics ;  he  objects  to  the 
logicians  of  his  day  that  they  are  unable  to  apply  it 
to  the  improvement  of  the  populace,  and  that  it  had 
become  a  mere  science  for  the  learned  of  the  school. 
He  holds  up  for  imitation  the  example  of  Socrates, 
who  was  able  to  lead  every  one  to  the  application  of 
the  rules  of  logic.^^® 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  probably  given  rise 
to  an  expectation,  that  Epictetus  would  naturally 
look  upon  physics  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  means 
to  ethics.  It  is,  however,  surprising  that  he  should 
never  mention  it  as  a  special  part  of  philosophy,  but 
should  class  all  its  investigations  with  those  of  ethics. 
If  we  assume  that  the  division  above  given  is  in- 

*»  Man.  46;  Diss.  i.  4.  ^^  Diss.  iL  1*2, 
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tended  to  represent  the  old  division  of  philosophy, 
then  to  physics  would  fall  the  duty  of  furnishing 
the  reasons  of  particular  actions.  And  this,  indeed, 
would  not  ill-assort  with  the  Stoical  principle,  that 
the  moral  obligations  of  life  ought  to  be  regulated 
by  the  law  of  nature.  For  such  a  principle  would 
naturally  give  rise  to  an  attempt  to  determine  what 
the  law  of  nature  exacts  in  general,  and  what  it 
prescribes  to  men  in  particular.  To  this  attempt 
Epictetus  frequently  returns,  yet  we  cannot  say 
that  he  has  limited  the  domain  of  physics  simply 
to  this.  He  might  well  have  accorded  to  it  a  more 
important  rank,  after  he  had  acknowledged  the 
study  of  nature  to  be  the  worthiest  occupation  of 
the  sage.  Yet  all  the  doctrines  delivered  in  his 
discourses  which,  agreeably  to  the  Stoical  division 
of  philosophy,  must  be  referred  to  physics,  those 
for  instance,  which  regard  the  divine  nature  and 
the  constitution  of  the  universe,  the  nature  of 
man  and  his  limbs,  are  treated  throughout  in  an 
exclusive  reference  to  ethics.  That  they  did  not 
possess  more  than  a  very  subordinate  interest  in 
his  mind,  is  most  clearly  seen  from  his  method  of 
treating  them  as  doctrines  already  perfect,  and  of 
adopting,  without  further  investigating  them,  the 
opinions  of  the  Stoics  or  other  philosophers.  Of  his 
physical  tenets,  therefore,  there  is  little  worth  men- 
tioning, and  this  can  be  incidentall}^  noticed  in  our 
review  of  his  ethical  doctrines. 

The  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  moral  theory 
of  Epictetus,  which  makes  it  at  once  impressive 
and  instructive,  and  procures  for  it  the  love  and 
admiration  of  many,  is  its  simplicity,  the  grandeur 
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of  the  sentiments  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  the 
rigour  of  consequence  which  to  a  certain  point  it 
maintains.  Its  simplicity  is  most  evident  in  the 
short  Manual,  which  has  therefore  always  been  a 
greater  favourite  than  the  larger  treatises  of  Arrian. 
We  shall  hereafter  be  able  to  explain,  how  it  was 
that  the  doctrine  of  Epictetus  did  not  admit  of  a 
more  detailed  exposition,  without  weakening  itself 
by  manifold  repetitions. 

Both  works  begin,  not  inappropriately,  by  a  dis- 
tinction between  what  is,  apd  what  is  not,  in  the 
power  of  man.  According  to  Epictetus,  that  alone 
is  in  man's  power,  which  is  his  own  work  ;  and  in 
this  class  he  reckons  his  opinions,  his  impulses,  his 
desires,  and  his  aversions.  What,  on  the  contrary^ 
is  not  in  the  power  of  man,  are  his  body,  his  pos- 
sessions, glory,  and  power.  Any  delusion  on  this 
point  leads  to  the  greatest  errors^  misfortunes,  and 
troubles,  and  to  the  slavery  of  the  soul.^^^  Thus 
does  Epictetus  at  once  maintain  and  limit  the 
notion  of  human  liberty.  He  maintains  it  so 
firmly  as  to  build  upon  it  his  whole  doctrine. 
Even  Jupiter  himself  cannot  conquer  the  will  of 
man,  for  he  would  never  wish  to  do  so.^^^  If  God 
had  subjected  to  necessity  that  part  of  his  own 
essence,  which  he  took  from  himself  and  gave  to 
man,  he  would  not  be  God,  and  would  not  have 
had  due  care  for  man.^^     But  he  also  limits  the  idea 

'•*  Mao.  1,  Twv  6vrw  rd  fiiv  lanv  k^*  r}/iiv,  rA  d'  oifK  l^*  4/xtv.  1^*  rifiiv 
fikv  vir6\Tiil/iiQf  6pfiii,  5pe(tC|  iKKXttrig  xai  kvi  \6ytit  5<ra  ^furtpa  ^pya,  ovk 
l^'  rifiiv  Sk  Tb  ffUfiay  i)  fcr^m^,  Sd^ai,  &pxai  Kai  ivi  \6ytf  5<fa  oifx  ^fiirtpa 
Ipya,     Diss.  i.  1.. 

"»  Diss.i.  l,p.  10;  iii.  3,  p.  365. 

^^  lb.  i.  17,  p.  96.  El  yap  to  'idiov  fiipo^y  o    iffilv  t^MKtv  AnoffirdaaQ  6t 
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of  human  freedom,  by  refusing  to  admit,  that  man 
has  power  over  anything  beyond  himself,  his  concep- 
tions, and  the  direction  of  them.  The  ruling  idea  of 
his  whole  theory  is,  that  in  this  world  man  is  as  it 
were  a  spectator — an  observer  of  God  and  his  works, 
and  an  expounder  of  them,  but  nothing  more.^^* 
This  is  the  part  which  man  has  to  play  in  the  world, 
and  more  than  this  he  ought  not  to  desire;  and 
by  so  limiting  his  desires,  he  will  best  preserve 
his  liberty.  To  desire  more,  would  be  to  become 
a  discontented  observer  of  the  works  of  God.^^* 
But  were  the  gods  unwilling  to  grant  more  to  man  ? 
No,  for  they  would  assuredly  have  done  more, 
if  it'had  been  in  their  power.  For  as  we  exist  on 
the  earth,  and  are  bound  to  the  body  as  an  assistant 
in  all  our  work,  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  not 
be  impeded  in  our  activity  by  these  external 
things.^^®  Epictetus  accordingly  adheres  strictly 
to  his  own  idea  of  reason,  which  to  his  mind  ex- 
pressed nothing  more  than  the  faculty  of  using  or 
applying  ideas.^^'^  Man  has  power  over  his  ideas, 
all  else  is  beyond  his  controL 

^i6Qy  vir*  airov  ^  ««•'  SXXov  rivbQ  KiaXvrbv  ^  dvayKatrrbv  KartaKtvaKti^ 
oifKiri  hv  flv^iSs,  ovr^  iirtfuXiiro  17/iu/v,  Zv  M  rpSirov, 

^**  lb.  i  6,  p.  35.  Tbv  ^'  dvdpdnrov  Biarijv  tiariyaytv  avrov  re  Kal  rCtv 
ipyiav  riav  avrovy  xai  oi  n&vov  diarrfVj  ciXXd  xai  i^tiytirr)v  avrCtv.  dtti 
rovro  al(Txp6v  luri  rtf  Av^punrtft  Apx^^ai  Kal  KaraXrjyfiVf  5^ov  cat  rd 
qXoya*  dXXd  fiaXXov  iv^ev  fuv  Apxt^^ai,  KaraX^yttv  d*  i^*  6  cariXi^^cv  1^* 
ri/uiv  cat  17  ^vrng,  KaiiXriU  ^  ^"fl  ^naplav  Kal  vapcucoXovdiiiriv  Koi  vvfi- 
^fovov  iuKayiayj/jv  ry  ^{ttru. 

^  lb.  iv.  1,  p.  558. 

*••  lb.  i.  1,  p.  7.  'Apo  ye  hri  ohK  {fiikov ;  iyw  ftkv  doK&,  6ti  tl  ^HvavTO 
K&Keiva  &v  rffiiv  kirkrpiy(/av*  AXKA  irivrwf  oiiK  ifj^ivavro,  M  yric  ydp 
Svrac  Kal  v^iiari  frwSiitfAivovg  roiaOrtit  Kal  Kowiavoic  roio^oiCf  ir&g  ol6v 
T  ^v  tig  ravra  vvb  twv  iKrbg  ft^  kn7rodiZ«r9ai ; 

*"  lb.  i.  I.  *H  xpjydTuc^  Hvafiig  raXg  ^avTatriaig,  lb.  i.  12,  fin.  20,  p. 
110,  30 ;  iL  8,  in.  Man.  6.  rlovv  iarl  96v ;  XifV^^i  ^f^vrafrwv. 
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From    this,  the   principle,  the  general   law  of 
moral  practice  flows  spontaneously;  viz.  whatever 
is  not  in  your  power,  that  do  not  ever  wish  for. 
One  thing  only  is  in  your  control — your  thoughts ; 
keep  these  within  due  limits,  and  conform  them  to 
nature.*^    This  you  may  accomplish,  if  you  will 
always  bear  in  mind  that  you  have  no  power  over 
external  things,  and  that  therefore  the  good  which 
ought  to  be  the  object  of  your  earnest  pursuit,  is  to 
be  found  within  yourself.     You  will  then  be  only  fol- 
lowing the  intelligible  idea,  which  declares  to  you, 
that  good  and  evil  lie  simply  in  that  alone  which 
is  subject  to  the  will,  while  all  that  accrues  from 
without,  is  neither  good  nor  evil,  and   theriefore 
ought  not  to  move  your  soul  to  complain  against 
either  God  or  men.^*^     You  will  not  be  troubled  at 
any  loss,  but  will  say  to  yourself  on  such  an  occa- 
sion ;  "  I  have  lost  nothing  that  belongs  to  me ;  it 
was  not  aught  of  mine  that  has  been  torn  from  me, 
but  a  something  which  was  not  in  my  power  has 
left  me."     Nothing  beyond  the  use  of  your  ideas  is 
properly  yours.     Every  possession  rests  on  ideas. 
What  is  to  cry  and  to  weep  ?     An  opinion.     What 
is  misfortune,  or  a  quarrel,  or  a  complaint  ?     All 
these  things  are  but  opinions ;  opinions  founded  on 
the  delusion,  that  what  is  not  subject  to  our  own 
will,  can  be  either  good  or  evil,  which  it  cannot. 
By  rejecting  these  opinions,  and  seeking  good  and 
evil  in  the   will   alone,  a   man    may  confidently 

*'•  Difls.  ii.  1,  p.  167.  'H  oifiria  rov  &ya9ev  itrriv  iv  XPV^*-  ^ovramAv^ 
Kal  TW  KOKov  bxravTiaef  rd  f*  dirpoaiptra  ovt€  n)v  rov  KaKov  dix^roi  0ii(ny, 
o^e  r^v  rov  &ya9ov» 

^^  Diss,  ill  8.  OiSkiroTt  ydp  £XXy  avyKaraOtitrSfAiOa,  ^  oZ  ^vraaia 
caroXiyirrcK^  yivtrai. 
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promise   to  himself  peace   of  mind  in  every  con- 
dition of  life."^ 

It  is  evident  that  this  moral  theory  is  one  of 
complete  self-denial.  Its  object  is  not  merely  a 
limitation  of  desire  to  the  first  or  most  necessary 
wants  of  nature,  but  its  complete  mortification. 
This  demand  is  supported  by  the  view  that  reason 
alone  can  be  regarded  as  good,  and  that  the  irra- 
tional is  evil.  The  irrational  alone  is  intolerable  to 
the  rational.^**  The  matter  on  which  the  good  man 
labours  is  chiefly  his  own  reason ;  to  perfect  this  is 
in  the  power,  as  also  it  is  the  proper  avocation  of 
the  philosopher.^*^  To  repel  evil  ideas  by  the  good 
is  the  noble  contest  in  which  man  has  to  engage ;  it 
is  not  a  light  one  indeed,  but  it  promises  true  free- 
dom, repose  of  mind,  and  a  divine  command  over 
the  emotions  of  the  soul.^*^  It  is  not  easy,  because 
every  one  has  his  enemy  within  his  own  bosom  ;^^ 
because  man  is  wont  to  look  abroad  for  good  and 
evil,  and  to  trouble  himself  with  externals  ;  whereas 
the  true  philosopher  must  see  that  the  real  improve- 
ment of  the  inner  man  requires  a  renunciation  of 
all  outward  things;  between  the  two  no  one  ought 
to  hesitate."^    There  is  this  further  danger,  lest 


^^  Man.  6  ;  Diss.  liL  3^  p.  867,  sq. 

^*^  Diss.  i.  2.  T^  \oyiariK(f  ^^^  fwvov  d^prirdv  lore  r6  SXoyov  t6 
B*  elXoyoy  ^piirdv, 

"*  lb.  iiu  3.  "^rXjf  rov  raXov  ical  Aya^ov  rb  Uiov  i^yc^vue^v.  Man. 
29,  fiD.;  48. 

"■  IHas.  ii.  18,  p.  280,  sq.;  iii.  5,  p.  367. 

^**  Man.  48.  *Evl  dk  \6yt^  <k»c  ix^P^*'  iavrbv  irapa^vXdtrtTSi  xal  iiripovKov 
(sc  6  irpoKSimov), 

***  lb.  13.  *I<r5t  ydp,  3r4  oif  p^iov  rifv  irpoaip6<nv  njv  atavTOv  Kard 
^{fOtv  ix^vffav  ^vKd^€U  Kal  rd  itcrSo'  &XXd  rov  iripov  iirifuKovfuvov  rov 
iripov  dftiKii^ai  vaca  dvdyKti*    lb.  29  fio. 
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the  evil  conceptions  which  struggle  mightily  and 
strongly  against  the  reason  should  gain  the  upper 
hand ;  not  twice,  nor  even  once,  ought  man  to  sub* 
mit  to  them ;  otherwise  they  create  an  inclination 
for  themselves,  an  evil  habit  (?&c)-  This  combat 
no  one  will  decline  who  would  acquire  the  true 
nerve  and  energy  of  the  philosopher,^*®  But  it  is 
especially  against  the  notion  of  pleasure  that  man 
ought  to  be  on  his  guard,  because  it  wins  him  by 
its  apparent  sweetness  and  charms.^*^  In  order  to 
become  good  a  man  must  first  of  all  arrive  at  a 
conviction  that  he  is  evil.^*®  Man  must  be  circum- 
spect in  whatever  is  subject  to  him,  but  bold  with 
the  external,  and  what  is  not  in  his  own  power.^*® 
The  first  object  of  philosophy,  therefore,  is  to  purify 
the  soul ;  and  there  are  two  things  principally  from 
which  it  is  necessary  to  emancipate  mankind :— the 
presumption  which  believes  that  it  stands  in  need  of 
nothing ;  and  the  distrust  which  considers  its  own 
strength  insufficient  for  the  attainment  of  the  soul's 
quiet,  and  which  will  not  see  how  many  and  great 
means  are  provided  for  man's  safety."® 

The  more  difficult  Epicurus  believed  it  to  be 
to  purify  the  soul,  the  more  he  would  naturally 
labour  to  confirm  men  in  good  by  clear  notions  and 
a  right  intelligence.  On  this  point  he  teaches 
generally  that  the  general  notions  (irpo\ri\pug)  of 
good  and  evil  are  common  to  all,  and  so  far  that 


**•  Bias.  iL  8,  18.  ^*»  Man.  84. 

**•  Fragm.  p.  741,  ap  Stob.  senn.  i.  48.  "•  Diss.  ii.  1,  p.  167. 

^*°  lb.  iii.  14,  p.  416,  sq.  Aio  ravra  iliKuv  r&v  dv^punrtavy  oiritnv  rai 
AiriariaV  cUtiaic  fdv  oiv  lore  rb  SoKtiv  fifi^evbc  irpovdiiv^aij  dtrurria  ii 
rb  viro\afiPdviiv  fti)  ivvarbv  dvcu  ivpiiv  m  Toeoimttv  irtpuvrtiKdTwv, 
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there  can  be  no  dispute.  But  on  this  subject  he 
not  only  asserts  that  every  one  acknowledges  that 
the  good  alone  is  profitable  and  to  be  desired,  and 
that  evil  is  hurtful  and  to  be  avoided ;  but  main- 
tains even  that  every  one  will  admit  that  the  just 
is  also  beautiful  and  becoming.^"  It  is  only  when 
there  is  a  question  as  to  the  application  of  these 
general  notions  to  particular  cases  that  a  diversity 
of  opinion  arises,  and  it  is  then  that  the  darkness  of 
ignorance,  which  blindly  maintains  the  correctness 
of  its  own  opinion,  must  be  dispelled. 

This  the  philosopher  attempts  to  do  by  showing 
that  the  individual  entertains  different  and  con- 
flicting opinions  of  good  in  particular,  and  that 
every  individual,  in  his  judgment  of  particular 
good,  frequently  contradicts  himself.  This  is  the 
refutative  art  of  Socrates,  who  by  this  method  led 
men  to  a  sense  of  their  own  ignorance.^"  This  must 
be  acknowledged  before  a  man  will  wish  to  learn 
how  the  good  may  be  distinguished  from  the  bad. 
In  the  same  way  as  geometry  and  music  furnish 
measures  for  magnitudes  and  tones,  so  philosophy 
ought  to  provide  a  standard  for  good  and  evil. 
What  is  required  is,  from  the  physical  notions  of 
good  and  evil  as  certain  general  principles,  and  by 
assuming  correct  middle  terms,  to  arrive  at  valid 
conclusions  concerning  good  and  evil  in  particular. 
This  process  is  greatly  facilitated  by  a  conviction 
that  the  will  and  the  works  of  the  will  are  alone  in 


^  Ibt^i.  22;  ii.  11,  asmimeB  Ift^vroc  Iwoia  of  Roodneas,  justice,  mid 
ftlidtj,  fli  opposed  to  acquired  notions :  e.  g.  the  mathematical. 

^  Di8S.«ii.  11,  p.  224,  sq.;  17  \  iii.  14,  p.  416,  sq.,  2],  p.  441.  Zwcfxirxc 
^tfvtfioHKivt  (sc.  i  ^i^)  ri}f  iXcycrtr^v  ytupav  Ixuv* 

IV.  P 
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man's  power,  whereas  all  external  things,  which  are 
the  helps  of  life,  are  beyond  his  control.  In  order, 
however,  that  the  correct  conclusion,  that  good 
consists  in  nothing  but  the  works  of  the  will,  may 
be  steadily  maintained,  Epictetus  allows  of  recourse 
being  had  to  many  other  considerations.^^^  And 
to  this  point  refer  his  special  moral  maxims,  all 
of  which  repeat  the  same  thesis  in  a  different 
form,  and  go  to  prove  that  man's  internal  happi- 
ness— the  good  of  his  soul— cannot  be  destroyed 
except  by  his  own  fault. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  complete  review  of 
these  special  propositions,  since  they  are  devoid  of 
all  scientific  form  and  method.  We  shall  only 
adduce  a  few  as  striking  characteristics  of  the 
whole.  That  Epictetus  would  abound  in  the 
grounds  of  consolations  usual  with  the  Stoics,  was 
to  be  expected.  Every  one  who  finds  his  life  into- 
lerable is  free  to  quit  it.  But  the  sage  will  not 
easily,  and  without  sufficient  reason,  or  without 
sure  signs  of  the  will  of  the  gods,  quit  his  body 
and  his  appointed  station  in  the  world. ^^^  In  short, 
he  will  never  find  life  intolerable ;  he  will  com- 
plain of  no  one,  either  God  or  man.  If  any  one 
should  unjustly  deprive  him  of  aught,  he  will  thus 
think  :  it  was  only  lent  to  me,  it  is  now  taken  away ; 


*»•  lb.  i  22,  p.  1 16.  Ti  obv  itrri  rb  watlSivtffdai ;  iAav^Av€iv  rAf  ^vvue^ 
wpoKri^ttC  I^piaSZuv  rats  iiri  /ilpov^  oifaiaiQ  KardKKrikafg  ry  0v<ra*  Kai 
Xoiirbv  iuXuv,  8ri  r«y  bvrwv  rd  fdv  daiv  i^*  «?/*Tv,  rd  dk  oifK  1^*  i^ficV 
i^*  ilfiiv  fikv  iTfMMlptffiQ  Koi  iravra  rd  irpoaiptrueA  ipya,  oifg  k^'  f^/uv 
9k  t6  ff&fta,  rd  fiipif  rov  ffUfuiroQ,  Ktvfiffttc,  yovcTcy  dStkfol,  rktva,  warpig, 
awX&s  ol  KoiPwvoL  Hereupon  follow  long  dinertatioiia  dengned  to  ramoTe 
the  objections  to  this  doctrine. 

»•*  lb.  i.  29,  p.  165  ;  iii.  26,  p.  610,  sq. 
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what  matters  it  to  me  by  whom  the  loan  is  re- 
claimed ?  As  long  as  it  is  allowed  him  he  uses  all 
things  as  good  indeed,  but  as  not  belonging  to 
himself;  he  looks  upon  himself  as  a  traveller  in 
an  inn,  as  a  guest  at  a  stranger's  table ;  whatever 
is  offered  to  him,  he  takes  it  with  thankfulness, 
and  sometimes,  when  the  turn  comes  to  him,  he 
refuses ;  in  the  former  case  he  is  a  worthy  guest  of 
the  gods,  and  in  the  latter  he  appears  as  a  sharer  in 
their  power.^^  For  the  same  reason  he  will  never 
injure  his  enemies,  but  will  rather  do  them  good  ; 
for  he  feels  that  contempt  belongs  much  less  to 
him  who  is  unable  to  do  evil,  than  to  him  who  is 
not  able  to  do  good.^^*  Those  who  go  wrong  we 
ought  to  pardon  and  to  treat  with  compassion, 
since  it  is  from  ignorance  that  they  err,  being  as  it 
were  blind.^^^  We  moreover  ought  to  be  cautious 
how  we  blame  others,  for  the  question  is  really  as 
to  principles,  and  of  these  actions  form  no  just 
criterion.^^®  When  we  feel  ourselves  unhappy  we 
have  no  one  to  condemn  but  ourselves,  we  alone 
are  to  blame;  for  it  is  only  our  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples that  can  render  us  unhappy.  It  is  only  the 
ignorant  that  finds  fault  with  another;  he  who 
has  begun  to  cultivate  his  mind  sees  that  none  but 
himself  is  to  blame ;  but  the  truly  educated  man 
blames  neither  himself  nor  others.^*^®  Every  desire 
degrades  us,  and  renders  us  slaves  of  that  which  we 

»»  Man.  11, 16.  ^**  Stob.  Serm.  xx.  61. 

^  Dim.  i.  18,  28.  »•  lb.  ir.  8  in. 

^"^  Man.  5.  "Orav  oiv  hfiirodiZ<i*fuda  ^  rapavff^fu^a  ^  Xviri^fic^a, 
ffifjiirorc  HXXov  airuitittBa,  AXK*  iavrovQ,  tovt  «<rri  rd  iavrwp  SSyjiara, 
diriuiivrov  ipyov  rb  £KXotQ  lyKaXtiv,  if*  oIq  airbc  wpiurou  KaK&Q, 
^pyfdvov  iraiBttioBai  to  kaurif,  iniratSevftiyov  t6  firiri  dXAy,  f^fc  kavrtf  * 
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desire.  We  put  ourselves  in  subjection  to  that 
which  we  prize,  whatever  may  be  its  nature;  we 
ought  therefore  to  strive  after  honours  and  office  as 
little  as  we  do  after  leisure  and  learning.^®^  To 
enable  man  to  arrive  at  this  freedom  from  desire, 
Epictetus  advances  a  long  series  of  considerations 
intended  to  awaken  him  to  a  right  understanding 
of  the  real  nature  of  that  which  is  desired,  and  its 
relation  to  our  desires.  Thus  Epictetus  observes, 
that  if  we  love  either  a  wife  or  a  child  we  ought  to 
bear  in  mind  that  they  are  but  human  and  mortal, 
and  thus  we  shall  be  prepared  for  the  affliction  of 
their  death. ^®^  We  ought  not  to  forget  the  tran- 
sitory character  of  all  external  advantages,  even  in 
the  midst  of  our  enjoyment  of  them ;  but  always 
to  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  not  our  own,  and  that 
therefore  they  do  not  properly  belong  to  us.  Thus 
prepared,  we  shall  never  be  carried  away  by  ideas. 
Whatever  happens,  we  shall  then  consider  what  is 
our  capacity  in  r^pect  to  it.  In  regard  to  the 
pleasurable  we  have  the  capacity  of  self-denial,  and 
in  respect  to  the  painful  and  laborious  we  have  the 
capacity  of  endurance.^^^  If  a  pleasure  presents 
itself  invitingly,  man  ought  not  to  yield  to  it  incon- 
siderately, but  to  remember  that  he  will  either  have 
to  rejoice  at  his  self-denial,  or  to  repent  his  want  of 
temperance;  then  the  idea  of  pleasure  will  not 
hurry  him  away.^^  Nothing  is  thus  purchased  in 
vain.  When  you  lose  anything,  think  that  you 
have  thereby  purchased  the  self-possession  of  your 


^«»  Diaa.  iv.  "i  Man.  3  ;  Dim.  iii.  24,  p.  506,  sq. 

»•"  Mao.  10.  >«  lb.  34. 
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soul,  which  you  may  henceforth  maintain,*®*  In 
every  undertaking  impress  upon  your  mind  that  it 
is  not  the  object  itself,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  you 
are  to  carry  out,  but  even  the  maintenance  of  your 
own  will  in  conformity  with  nature.  If  any  obstacle 
should  present  itself  to  your  design,  you  will  not  be 
ill-tempered,  but  will  say  to  yourself,  I  did  not 
wish  success  merely,  but  I  also  wished  to  maintain 
my  own  will  agreeably  to  reason  ;  but  this  I  should 
not  do  if  I  were  to  be  annoyed  at  the  result.*^ 
For  the  attainment  of  this  self-command  Epictetus 
does  not  disdain  to  propose  certain  moral  exercises. 
Thus  he  recommends  that  all  natural  and  inherent 
inclinations  and  aversions  should  be  overcome  by 
practices  of  a  contrary  tendency,  in  order  to  set  the 
will  free  from  their  control.  But  at  the  same  time 
he  disapproves  of  all  unnatural  discipline  which 
seeks  to  excite  admiration  by  its  singularity  and 
severity.^^  In  short,  the  moral  maxims  of  Epic- 
tetus may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  this,  that  man 
should  know  how  to  be  free,  that  every  one  should 
live  after  his  own  will.  This,  however,  is  not  at- 
tainable except  by  the  good,  who  alone  have  their 
will  in  their  power ;  the  bad  do  not  live  as  they 
wish,  they  are  constrained  by  their  passions  and 
their  ideas,  and  fall  into  fear  and  agony,  into  mental 
trouble,  which  they  are  far  from  wishing.*®^ 

But  this  calm,  this  freedom  from  all  impediment, 
which  Epictetus  promises  to  all  his  disciples  who 
are  animated  with  these  sentiments  is,  however, 
subject  to  a  difiicult  condition.     This  arises  from 

>•*  lb.  12.  "*  lb.  4. 

1"  Dias.  iii.  12.  ^'^  lb.  iv.  1. 
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the  necessity  of  renoancing  not  only  all  desire,  but 
even  all  attachment  to  outward  things.  Among  the 
emotions  of  the  soul  which  Epictetus  apparently 
regards  as  enemies  of  mental  tranquillity,  he  even 
places  the  love  of  friends  and  even  of  human 
society  in  general.  Believing  it  necessary  to  forbid 
these  ako,  Epictetus  evinces  that  tendency  to  self- 
ishness  which  we  have  already  found  occasion  to 
notice  in  the  Cynical  and  Stoical  schools.  TIhis 
when  he  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  outward  things 
which  a  man  ought  not  to  trouble  himself  about,  he 
places  among  them  parents,  brethren,  and  children, 
and  even  country.^®®  It  is  only  for  ourselves  that 
we  ought  to  take  care.^®®  It  is  folly  to  wish  that 
our  children  should  not  do  wrong :  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  effect  this  object,  and  by  desiring  it  we 
are  striving  after  the  impossible.  If  they  have 
given  themselves  up  to  vice,  what  is  past  cannot  be 
undone ;  and  we  ought  not  to  vex  ourselves  on  that 
score.^^^  To  the  question,  ought  a  man  to  fear  that 
if  he  does  not  punish  his  child  it  will  grow  up  evil- 
disposed  and  wicked?  he  replies,  it  is  better  that 
thy  child  should  be  bad  than  that  thou  shouldest  be 
unhappy.^^^  It  would  be  folly  if  I  should  trouble 
myself  about  the  outward  good  things  of  others ; 
shall  I  neglect  my  own  good  in  order  to  get  for 
another  that  which  is  no  good  to  him  ?"*    Such  is 

^^  lb.  i  16;  22,  p.  116;  iii.  8,  p.  364,  sq.  *•  Man.  14. 

^'^  L.  1.  O^Tta  K&v  rbv  waida  OkKyt  fti)  aiuLpr&vuVy  luaph^  c7,  OIXf&( 
ydp  ri^v  Kaxiav  /ii)  elvM  luuciav,  dXX'  dXko  n,  Dias.  iv.  5.  *Ay  ik  OsXy 
rbv  vibv  fiii  afiapravtiv  ^  r^v  yvvalica,  9kXti  rd  d\\6Tpui  fii)  tlvai 
d\\6rpia, 

^^^  Mhd.  12.  Kp€(rrov  ik  rbv  vaUa  Kaxitv  civat  ^  ok  KOKoSaifiova. 

"'  lb!  24;  DiM.  iii.  3,  p.  364.    'AXV  iyw  to  ifiov  dya9bv  vvtpiiw,  ivo 
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the  tendency  of  the  principles  of  Epictetus  which 
we  have  hitherto  considered.  Still  we  are  far  from 
denying,  therefore,  that  it  was  in  such  a  spirit  that 
he  propounded  them ;  for  we  even  find  proofs  to  the 
contrary :  for  when,  conformably  to  the  former 
tendency,  he  forbids  all  commiseration  for  the  mis- 
fortunes of  others,  he  yet  permits  an  exhibition  of 
sympathy,  insisting,  however,  that  inwardly  we 
ought  not  to  feel  any  distress. ^^^  It  is  singular  to 
see  Epictetus  more  willing  to  allow  man  to  soothe 
another's  pain  by  a  show  of  sympathy  than  to  feel  a 
real  compassion. 

If  now  in  this  indulgence  we  have  to  trace  ano- 
ther feature  of  his  cast  of  thought,  it  may  well  be 
expected  of  one  who  like  Epictetus  had  so  thoroughly 
examined  the  tendencies  of  his  own  mind,  that  he 
would  have  given  in  his  doctrine  a  general  expression 
to  this  trait.  Accordingly  he  requires  of  the  sage 
something  more  than  the  insensibility  of  a  statue. 
We  ought,  he  says,  to  conduct  ourselves  through 
life  agreeably  to  our  natural  and  social  position,  ob- 
serving piety  towards  the  gods,  and  fulfilling  all  our 
duties  as  children,  brothers,  parents,  and  citizens.^^^ 
For  our  country  or  friends  we  ought  to  be  ready  to 
undergo  or  perform   the  greatest  difficulties  and 

*"  Man.  16.  "Oray  gXaiovra  Wye  rird  kv  iriv9ii  ^  Airoitifiovvrog 
TtKvov  fi  diroXwXcK^ra  rd  iavrov,  irpdo'cxc  fiii  at  n  ^avraaia  avvapirday 
wf  Iv  KaKoig  ivTog  airov  roif  hgrdg  •  4XX*  tirQ^c  iana  npSxtf-pov,  hrt 
rovTov  BXiPit  oh  rb  avfiPipriKOQ  •  dWov  ydp  oi  QXifiti  •  dWd  t6  iSyfia 
r6  vtpl  rovT0v  •  /uxpt  ftivroi  \6yov  /i>)  &KVti  avfiiripi^piffQai  abrif,  k&v 
o^rut  rvx^y  Kai  avviwiffrtvdliai '    irp6fftxt  fJ^'tyroi,  fii)  Kal  ferwOcv  crrt- 

^^*  Diss.  ill.  2,  p.  359.  O^r  ydp  itl  fit  tlvai  diraBii  «!»(  AySpidyraf  dXXA 
ruQ  ffxtotis  Ttipovyra  rdf  ^vinicdc  ca^  iiriOirovc,  w£  cu<rf/3^,  «bc  vUv,  ^g 
ai(\^6v^  wC  varepay  itg  iroXIrify. 
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sufferiDgs.^^^  If  the  sage  has  chosen  the  vocation 
of  philosophy,  he  may  doubtless  have  had  in  view 
the  tranquillity  of  his  own  mind,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  looked  to  be  a  model  and  a  guide  to  good 
unto  the  young.^^^  There  is,  he  finds^  such  a  close 
dependence  of  man  upon  man,  that  whoever  wishes 
to  live  tranquil  and  content,  must  endeavour  to  make 
his  neighbours  also  virtuous  men.^^^  How  incon- 
sistent is  this  with  a  former  declaration,  that  a  man 
ought  to  care  for  his  inward  self  alone,  and  wholly 
to  disregard  all  external  advantages!  Epictetus 
finds  indeed  a  means  to  reconcile  them  in  the 
Stoical  doctrine,  which,  however,  might  assuredly 
have  taught  him  that  what  we  call  external  is  not 
so  thoroughly  extrinsic  as  it  may  seem. 

When  Epictetus  reflects  upon  the  difficulty  of 
conquering  the  natural  inclination  to  evil  ideas,  he 
takes  care  not  only  to  remind  us  of  what  is  in  our 
power  and  what  not,  and  to  impress  on  us  all  kinds 
of  good  rules  for  the  right  appreciation  of  things, 
but  he  also  permits  us  to  invoke  the  divine  aid.^'^® 
Herein  indeed  his  moral  theory  raises  itself  to  a 
freer  flight,  which,  while  it  adopted  indeed  the  olden 
piety  of  the  Stoical  doctrine,  did  not  belie  the  pre- 
vailing tendency  which  had  alienated  his  age  from 
a  superstitious  reverence  from  the  ancient  deities."* 
When,  he  says,  we  come  to  think  that  God  is  the 

"»  Man.  32;  Dim.  ii.  7.  "•  Difls.  iii.  21,  p.  441 . 

^^  Stob.  Senn.  i.  57.  El  jSo^Xei  dTap^x*^  tai  i^apfcrrwc  ZfiVf  ircipw 
Toig  trvyoiKovvrdg  aot  ffiftiravrac  dyaOo^s  ^x<(*'* 

'^  Diss.  ii.  18,  p.  281.  Tov  0tov  fiifivritro  -  iKtivov  iiriKoXov  pofiBbv  kcu 
wapaffrArtiv. 

^^'  Epictetus  speaks,  it  is  true,  occasionally  of  the  gods ;  he  recommends 
sacrifices,  and  to  make  oflferings  agreeably  to  ancestral  customs  with  exactitude 
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father  of  gods  and  men,  that  we  are  his  sons,  haw 
highly  does  the  idea  exalt  us?  This  thought 
admits  of  nothing  ignoble,  nothing  sordid.^^  The 
essence  of  God  is  goodness ;  he  has  given  us  all 
good  that  could  be  given,  a  part  of  himself — that 
god,  that  demon  which  dwells  within  us ;  close  the 
door,  exclude  the  outward  light ;  thou  wilt  not  be 
alone,  thou  wilt  not  be  in  darkness,  but  thou  wilt 
find  God  within  there,  and  a  light  which  illumi- 
nates all  thy  deeds.^^^  We  owe  all  to  God ;  all  is 
his  gift,  and  we  ought  therefore  to  use  it  agreeably 
to  his  will.  The  senses  and  all  their  attendant 
mechanism  were  not  given  us  without  a  design; 
this  therefore  we  ought  earnestly  to  try  to  fulfil. 
But  the  present  for  which  we  ought  most  to  thank 
him,  and  which  we  ought  to  be  most  anxious 
to  use  rightly,  is  his  highest  gift  of  reason,  which 
is  to  estimate  all  things  agreeably  to  his  will; 
to  which  all  else  is  subservient,  while  it  alone 
rules  freely,  and  by  means  of  our  other  faculties 
accomplishes  all  its  works.^®*  The  gods  too  gave  us 
our  bodies,  a  small  part  undoubtedly  of  the  whole^ 
and  which,  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
world,  can  be  scarcely  reckoned  as  anything.  But 
they  have  also  given  us  the  greatest  treasure  that 

and  piety;  he  even  admits  the  veracity  of  the  oracles.  But,  for  the  moet  part,  he 
speaks  of  God  or  Zeos ;  he  derides  all  respect  for  the  teaching  of  the  fibres,  and 
will  not  acknowledge  the  punishments  of  Tartarus :  two  points  which  had  been 
assailed  for  a  long  time.  But  above  all,  he  gives  no  countenance  to  the  hope  of 
immortality.    Man.  31,32;  Diss.  i.  19,  p.  ]04;22,p.  118;  ii.7;  iil  13, p.  413* 

^  Diss.  i.  8. 

**  lb.  14,  p.  8.1.  "Qaff  JJrav  icX((ffifr£  rdc  9vpae  xai  (FK^roc  Moy 
ToiriffriTt,  fikfivti<r9(  firidivoTi  Xiyuv^  5r»  fidvoi  ivriy  oif  yap  iffre  •  dXX 
0  Ocdc  Mov  iffTi,  Kai  6  vfikrtpog  iaifiwv  iari  •  Kal  ri^  roiroi^  xptia 
fMToc  «i'c  rb  /SXIwiiv,  re  TrottXrt  ; 

"»  lb.  iL  23. 
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we  possess,  the  soul  and  reason,  which  is  not 
measured  by  breadth  or  depth,  but  by  knowledge  and 
sentiments,  and  by  which  we  attain  to  greatness,  and 
may  equal  even  with  the  gods.  We  ought,  there- 
fore, to  cultivate  it  with  especial  care,  and  to  place 
in  it  all  our  good.  If  God  has  deemed  us  worthy 
of  this  most  excellent  gift,  we  may  also  be  confident 
that  he  has  arranged  all  things  in  the  best  manner, 
if  only  we  will  duly  apprehend  their  real  value.^®^ 
From  this  position  he  proceeds  to  draw  the  con- 
sequence that  we  ought  not  to  seek  to  alter  the 
external  relations  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  since 
we  cannot  make  them  better  than  what  they  are  as 
arranged  by  God;  but  we  must  make  our  senti- 
ments suitable  to  our  given  relations.^^  If  we 
wish  for  nothing  but  what  God  wills,  we  shall  be 
truly  free,  and  all  will  come  to  pass  with  us  accord- 
ing to  our  will ;  and  we  shall  be  as  little  subject  to 
restraint  as  Jupiter  himself.^®* 

In  this  religious  exaltation,  Epicurus  finds  the 
m^ans  of  connecting  every  individual  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  whom,  however,  he  appeared  to  wish  to 
separate  from  the  rest  so  long  as  he  was  striving  to 
instruct  him  in  the  moral  shaping  of  his  sentiments 
alone.  But  the  whole  world  is  equally  a  work  of 
God;  he  has  fashioned  it  for  universal  harmony. 
The  wise  man,  therefore,  will  pursue,  not  merely 
his  own  will,  but  as  in  all  things  he  submits  himself 
to  due  measure,  so  also  he  will  be  subject  to  the 

"*  lb.  i.  12,  p.  77.  OifK  oloBa,  liXicov  ftipoQ  wphq  tA  8Xa  ;  tovto  H  Kurd 
^bjj&fia,  wg  Kara  yt  rbv  \6yoy  oidk  xctpwv  r«5v  9euv,  oitik  fitKpdrtpoQ  • 
XSyov  ydp  fikyiBos  oh  fifiK€i,  oifi'  f;^cc  Kpivtrai,  dXXa  Soynaviv,  oh 
9i\ti£  ohv  KaO'  &  iffoe  tl  roig  9ioXg,  icaZ  irov  rlBtvOat  rb  dya96v ; 

^  lb.  p.  76;  Man.  31.  ^^  Diae.  il  17,  p.  270. 
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rightful  order  of  the  world.*^  The  whole  is  better 
than  the  part,  the  state  than  the  single  citizens* 
Thou,  O  mau^  art  but  a  part  of  the  whole,  a  citizen 
of  the  universal  state ;  submit  thyself  therefore  to 
the  whole ;  wish  not  the  best  for  thyself,  but  for  the 
state,  to  which  thou  belongest.  Remember  that 
thou  hast  to  maintain  a  determinate  position  in  the 
world ;  thou  oughtest  therefore  to  live  conform- 
ably therewith ;  for  it  comprises  all  duties  towards 
parents,  brethren,  country,  and  friends :  all  that  is 
required  in  order  to  a  perfect  unison  with  the  world, 
is  to  know  and  to  perform  this.  The  good  man,  if 
he  were  able  to  foresee  the  future,  would  even 
peacefully  and  contentedly  help  to  bring  about  his 
sickness,  maiming,  and  even  death,  knowing  that 
these  have  been  allotted  him  in  the  order  of  the 
universe.^®^  We  ought  therefore  to  acknowledge  that 
we  have  all  a  certain  part  to  play  in  the  world,  and 
no  one  ought  to  wish  for  a  part  greater  than  he  can 
fulfil :  he  has  done  enough  when  he  has  performed 
what  his  nature  admits  of.^^ 

Every  one  will  naturally  ask,  how  a  man  is  to 
know  what  is  his  allotted  part  in  the  world  ?  When 
this  question  presented  itself  to  Epictetus,  he  was 
at  no  loss  for  an  answer.  He  says :  as  the  ox  in  the 
herd  knows  what  his  office  is,  so  each  one  may 
know  from  the  endowments  which  he  has  received 


»"  Ib.i.l2,p.72,aqq, 

^^  lb.  ii.  9,  p.  195;  10,  p.  215,  sqq.  Aid  rovro  KoX&g  Xiyovotv  ol  ^1X6" 
vo^oiy  Sri  ct  irpoyiti  6  KoXbg  Kai  &ya9h£  rd  la^ficva,  (rvvtipyti  &v  km 
Tif  vofftiv  Kai  Ttf  dwoOvriffKtiv  xai  wripovixOat,  altrQavSfitvoc  yc,  S^rt  &ir6 
ri|c  Tdv  HXtiV  iiardU^^S  rovro  Anoyi/urai.  Kvpiwrtpov  H  rb  hXov  rov 
fiipovg  Kai  fi  TToXtg  rov  iroXirov, 

«  lb.  i.  2;  Man.  24,  37. 
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from  nature  what  be  ought  to  perform;  only  he 
will  remember  that  no  man,  any  more  than  an  ox, 
can  arrive  at  once  and  without  practice  to  his  full 
force,^^  In  the  exercise  therefore  of  our  powers,  we 
may  become  aware  of  the  destiny  which  we  are  in- 
tended to  fulfil.  Thus,  then,  on  this  point  also  Epic- 
tetus  refers  every  man  to  himself — his  own  peculiar 
consciousness ;  we  can  therefore  no  longer  feel  sur- 
prised if  Epictetus  was  unable  to  give  a  general  and 
scientific  exposition  of  his  ethical  doctrines.  With 
him  all  came  ultimately  to  this:  that  every  one 
must  discover  in  himself  his  moral  destination; 
accordingly,  his  doctrines  naturally  had  no  other 
end  than  to  stimulate  the  will  to  this  disco- 
very, and  to  strengthen  it  by  exhortations.  His 
whole  doctrine  necessarily  assumed  an  ascetical 
form. 

The  moral  theory  of  Epictetus  has  at  difierent 
limes  been  compared  with  the  Christian ;  and  no 
one  can  deny  that,  with  many  essential  differences, 
there  are  also  many  points  of  resemblance  between 
them.  The  latter  consist  chiefly  in  the  religious 
direction,  which  the  precepts  of  Epictetus  have 
taken.  In  following  this  direction,  they  have  risen 
superior  to  that  philosophical  pride,  which  in  the  case 
of  many  others  of  its  members,  has  proved  a  fruitful 
ground  of  reproach  against  the  Stoics.  Not  only 
does  Epictetus  forbid  his  sage  to  indulge  a  proud 

^"  Dibs.  i.  2,  p.  18.  'EtrvOtrS  nc,  voBtv  ovv  aiffOritrofitBa  tov  Kara 
irp6<Tbnrov  ttavrog  j  HoOf v  5*  o  ravpog,  f^ij,  Xkovro^  kwtKBovTOQ  fiovog 
aiffBdvtrai  rij|c  aurov  napaffKtvijg  Kai  irpojScj3Xi|cev  iavrbv  virkp  r^g 
AykXtic  ira^iyc;  ^  ^^Xov,  8ri  tvBiiQ  &fia  rif  ri^v  vapaciuvi^v  cx<>v 
dvavrf  Kai  alcBfitrig  airriQ  ;  Kai  rin&v  roivvv  oariQ  hv  ixoi  roiavrtiv 
vapavKtvriVy  ovk  ttyvotitrti  avTr\v^  K.r.X. 
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demeanor  towards  others;  but  he  also  insists  in 
general,  on  the  principle  that  no  man  should  judge 
his  fellow,  on  the  ground  that  internal  motives, 
which  constitute  the  morality  of  all  actions — prin- 
ciples, that  is — are  difficult  to  be  discovered.^^  Not 
only  does  he  recommend  patient  endurance  of  the 
scorn  of  men,^^^  but  he  likewise  insists  on  humility 
of  thought  towards  God.  Banish,  he  says,  all  high- 
mindedness.  All  the  good  which  thou  possessest, 
and  all  that  thou  knowest,  was  given  thee  by  God 
alone.  Your  position  in  the  world  is  assigned  you 
by  him.  Everything,  in  short,  is  the  gift  of  God.*®* 
These  reflections  which  pervade  his  whole  doctrine, 
absolutely  forbid  anything  like  ^haughtiness  or 
pride. 

The  principles  of  Epictetus  had  a  very  great  in- 
fluence on  the  sentiments  of  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  also  on  later  generations.  Whatever 
of  a  Stoical  character  is  to  be  found  in  the  moral 
doctrine  of  succeeding  times,  emanates  from  him, 
and  is  at  most,  but  the  echo  of  his  sentiments  and 
opinions.  In  this  light  we  have  to  regard  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus. 
In  the  brief  maxims  contained  in  his  work  '  To  My- 
self,' he  gratefully  acknowledged  the  advantage  of 
having  been  made  acquainted,  by  his  teacher  Rus- 
ticus,  with  the  doctrines  of  Epictetus,*®^  and  whose 
earlier  precepts  his  own  closely  resemble,  with  this 

*••  Man.  38,  42  ;  Dias.  ir.  8.  *»*  Man.  13. 

"*  Man.  22.  2d  $k  d^p'bv  iikv  fii)  o'xyc*  ^^v  dk  piXriffrfav  aoi  ^aivofuvuv 
olirwc  ^Xov,  «C  virb  rov  diov  rtrayfikvoc  tis  Tai}rfiv  n)v  xc^pav.  Of.  Marc. 
Anton,  xii.  26.  Oiiikv  iSiov  ovitv6c,  6,Wd  xal  rb  rtKviov  xai  t6  (rwfidnov 
Kal  aifrb  rb  ifrvx<iptov  UeWtv  {U  rev  ^sov)  iXiiXvOtv, 

^  I.  7.  Epictetus  is  also  mentioned,  iv.  41  ;  vii.  19 ;  xi.  34,  36—38. 
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difference  only,  that  for  the  most  part  they  have  a 
special  and  personal  relation  to  himself,  while  those 
of  Epictetus  were  designed  for  his  disciples  gene- 
rally. This  is  particularly  noticeable,  when  the 
virtuous  and  noble  emperor  limits  the  general 
precept,  "trouble  not  yourself  about  others/'  by 
conditions,  providing  that  public  advantage  does 
not  suffer,  or  that  a  man's  demon  be  not  destined 
to  a  Roman  and  political  life,  or  to  the  functions  of 
a  sovereign.^^ 

Such  being  the  nature  of  his  moral  maxims,  we 
might  pass  them  over  without  further  observation, 
if  they  did  not  afford  occasion  to  some  remarks, 
which  will  strikingly  elucidate  the  direction 
pursued  by  the  later  Stoics.^®*  These,  when  com- 
pared with  the  earlier  members  of  the  Porch, 
appear  singularly  defective  in  science.  Whatever 
bears  a  scientific  character  is  repugnant  to  them ; 
and  accordingly  it  is  the  favourite  practice  of  the 
later  Stoics,  to  express  their  opinions  in  brief,  un* 
connected  maxims.  Antoninus  formally  censures 
all  researches  into  natural  objects,  in  which  man 
forgets  to  be  alone  entirely  with  himself,  and 
to  be  devoted  to  his  inner  demon.^^  This 
censure  forcibly  calls  to  mind  the  injunction  of 
Epictetus,  to  shut  up  the  senses,  which  are  as  it 
were  doors  leading  outwards,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 

»•  III.  4,  6.    Of.  ix.  29. 

"*  For  more  precise  infonnation  of  the  special  doctrines  of  Antoninus,  we 
refer  to  De  Marco  Aorelio  Antonino  imperatore  philosophante  ex  ipdus  com- 
mentariis  scriptio  philologica.    Instituit  Nic.  Bachius.  Lips.  1826.  8. 

^^  II.  13.  Obikv  ABXuStTipey  rov  irdvra  KitsXtf  iKwepupxofdvov  Koi  Ht 
vipBiy  yaCf  ftl^iVf  iptwUvroQ  koX  t^  iv  rate  ^X^^C  r&v  irXif ffiov  itd  rcc- 
fi&pat^  Ciffovvroc,  fii)  atoBofikvv  H,  Zrt  dpcci  irjodc  f^^^  rf  Mw  kavrw 
dalfiovi  cZv  aXxal  rovrov  yvfiffmc  dtpawtvuv. 
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internal  light  of  our  demon.  Such,  assuredly, 
were  not  the  ideas  of  the  older  Porch,  which 
taught^  that  all  knowledge  of  truth  must  be  drawn 
from  sensuous  perception.  Antoninus,  however,  is 
Alii  of  such  injunctions.  As  the  sum  of  all 
morality,  he  insists  that  we  should  preserve  our 
demon  pure  and  incorrupt,  that  we  should  turn 
into  ourselves,  there  renew  ourselves,  and  there  find 
repose.^*^  He  draws  a  broad  distinction  between 
what  we  are  in  ourselves — our  reason,  and  what  our 
lot  in  life  has  joined  to  us,  and  then  he  requires  that 
we  should  entirely  purify  ourselves  from  the  latter,  if 
we  would  lead  a  free  and  peaceful  life.^®®  When 
we  thus  see  the  Stoics  desiring  nothing  beyond 
peace  of  mind,  which  they  hope  to  attain  by  with« 
drawing  entirely  from  the  external  world,  and  con- 
sidering themselves  as  nothing  more  than  indiffe- 
rent instruments  of  the  divine  will,  in  the  stream  of 
the  vain  and  outward  life,  we  lose  sight  for  ever  of 
the  old  doctrine  of  the  Porch,  which  placed  all  ex- 
cellence even  in  the  life  of  the  world,  in  the  con- 
stant flux  of  vital  activity.  The  later  Stoics  wished, 
it  is  true,  to  form  a  bold  and  manly  spirit,  but  it  is 
a  passive  rather  than  an  active  courage  that  they 
enforced;  their  great  object  was,  to  learn  to 
bear  exile  and  death.  The  earlier  Stoical  doctrine 
undeniably  contained  the  germ  of  this  view.  But 
there  it   was   adopted,   rather   as  a   counteractive 

*"  III.  12  ;  iv.  3.  £wcx6c  ^v  iHov  ffeavrtf  ra^nv  r^v  dvax^pfl^iv 
Kai  iivavkov  atavr&v,  VII.  28, 59.  Hib  forms  of  exprevion  are,  iIq  kavr^v 
Avax^apiiv,  tic  ai>r^  owciXcTcrOai,  Mov  jSXIirciv. 

»••  XII.  3. 

^**  The  vanity  of  all  tbingB  is  a  fkTourite  topic  with  Antonine ;  see  for  in- 
ftanoe  in  the  tenth  book  11, 18,  31  (o8r*»c  yap  9vycx«5c3c^^  rd  &v$fH»nriya 
Kairvby  Kai  rb  fifiiiv.    Of.  ziL  27,  83),  34. 
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of  the  growing  effeminacy  of  the  age,  than  as  a 
result  of  the  scientific  direction,  which  the  first 
Stoics  followed  ;  and  as  the  tendency  of  this  was,  to 
consider  all  in  its  co-ordination  to  the  universe,  they 
necessarily  abstained  from  requiring  such  an  uncon- 
ditional retiring  of  the  rational  soul  within  itself 
as  Antoninus  does.  The  latter  in  fact  exhibits  the 
rational  soul  in  a  wholly  peculiar  light,  and  is  dis- 
posed to  represent  it  apart  from  all  connection  with 
with  the  world.  External  things,  he  holds,  do  not 
affect  the  soul  in  the  least ;  they  have  no  admission 
into  it ;  they  cannot  move  or  change  the  soul ;  it 
alone  moves  itself.^^  The  liberty  which  he  ascribes 
to  reason  is  so  unconditional,  that  it  cannot  be  dis- 
turbed by  any  outward  impediment  in  its  natural 
movement,  whereas  all  else,  as  Aristotle  teaches, 
may  be  moved  against  and  contrary  to  its  nature.*^^ 
This  is  truly  a  singular  and  foreign  interpolation  in 
the  nature  of  the  whole.  As  Antoninus  rejects  with 
contempt  all  the  perishable  and  vain  things  of  life, 
so  philosophy  even  has  no  other  value  in  his  eyes, 
than  as  it  is  calculated  to  preserve  unimpaired  the 
purity  of  his  demon,^^  and  apparently  forgets  that 
this  demon  also  is,  in  his  opinion,  as  perishable  as 
the  other  elements  of  the  body.^^ 

But  while  we  censure  this  development  of  the 

*"  V.  19.  To  wpdyftara  ahrd  oid*  6iru9riovv  ^vx^C  Hwrtreur  oi$k  fx** 
iJffoiov  vphc  4^vxV^  oifik  rpi^eu  oidk  nv^^cu  if'vx'^v  ivvaraf  rplirit  Sk 
Kal  KiviX  airij  tavri^p  ii&vti.  This  is  singular  since  the  soul  is  merelj 
dvaOvfiiaifcc  df*  oLftaro^t  lib.  38. 

*^  X.  33.  NoDc  dk  Kai  \6yocSid  iravrbQ  rov  ivriiriirToyTO£  oBrwc  ropcvi- 
ffBai  B^areu,  wp  irl ^vcc  Kai  mc  ^cXci. 

•"  IL17. 

''*  He  usuallj  expresses  himself  ambiguously  on  the  immortality  of  the 
suul.    The  assertion  in  the  text  rests  on  iv.  21. 
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Stoical  ethics,  as  widely  deviating  from  the  scien- 
tific direction  of  the  old  Porch,  we  must  remember, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  it  compensated  for  this 
fault,  in  some  degree,  by  its  more  religious  character. 
Out  of  the  latter  arose  that  love  in  which  it  com- 
prised the  whole  external  world,  at  the  very  time 
that  it  thought  it  necessary  entirely  to  withdraw 
from  it.  Nevertheless,  it  was  by  internal  medita- 
tions that  it  most  loved  to  feed  this  religious  senti- 
ment. And  Antoninus  invokes  the  inner  demon, 
the  reason,  the  god  within  us,  still  more  frequently 
than  Epictetus.^* 

The  predominant  tendency  of  this  mode  of  think- 
ing, is  to  effect  a  separation  of  the  individual  from 
the  general — a  life  of  seclusion.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly a  point  in  the  religious  sentiment  which 
grew  out  of  it,  which  was  calculated  to  unite  again 
the  particular  and  the  general — internal  contempla- 
tion and  active  life.  For  as  it  supposes  that  our 
part  in  the  world  is  assigned  us  by  the  universal, 
divine  nature,  of  which  we  partake,  it  accordingly 
looks  upon  the  conscientious  discharge  of  it  as  the 
duty  of  man  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  manifest 
that  in  fact,  an  idea  was  thus  introduced  into  the 
doctrine  which  did  not  admit  of  being  reconciled 
with  its  direct  tendency,  which  was  to  concentrate 
the  soul  wholly  on  itself.  For  as,  agreeably  with 
this  tendency,  the  soul  is  painted  as  an  essence 
which  cannot  be  disturbed  in  its  proper  pursuit  by 

*•  Cf.  ii.  13  J    iii  3,6,  7,    12,  16 ;  v.  27  ;  xii.  3,  19,  26.     Bach.  iWd.  p. 
34,  n.  99,  oonsiden  the  demonology  of  the  Stoics  to  be  perfiBctlj  agreeable  . 
with  the  ancient  fiiith  of  the  Greeks.     It  differs,  however,  from  it  in  this  essen- 
tial point,  that  the  former  refers  to  demons  within  and  not   without  men,  and 
which  are  not  distinguishable  from  the  human  souL 

IV.  Q 
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outward  things,  and  also  as  devoid  of  all  power  over 
them,  what  can  it  have  in  common  with  the  life  of 
others  ?  what  service  can  it  rendert  hem  ?  Thus 
then  their  religious  sentiment  also  reduces  itself  to 
the  view,  that  it  is  the  wisdom  of  man  to  allow  nature 
to  proceed  in  its  own  course,  convinced  that  all  is 
good  as  it  is  arranged  by  divine  providence.  The 
wish  would  be  impious,  even  if  we  had  the  power, 
to  interfere  in  these  arrangements. 

It  is  of  great  importance  for  the  march  of  our 
history,  to  call  attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  religious  sentiment  brought  the  new  Stoics 
nearer  to  the  Graeco-Oriental  philosophy.  It  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  spread  of  neo-Platonism,  by 
representing  the  withdrawing  from  all  pollution 
by  the  outer  world  as  the  road  to  union  with  the 
divine,  and  by  requiring,  as  the  neo-Platonists  also 
did,  severe  practice  of  virtue  as  a  means  of  attaining 
to  peace  of  mind  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  divinity  within  man.  Thus 
Antoninus  requires  man  to  simplify  himself,  wherein 
he  agrees  with  the  neo*Platonists  even  in  language.^* 
But  undoubtedly  the  Stoics  do  not  as  yet  exhibit 
a  perfect  accordance  with  the  neo-Platonists,  and 
on  two  points  especially  we  discover  an  essential 
difference  between  them.  The  first  is,  that  they 
evince  but  little  attachment  to  the  old  religion  and 
for  the  superstitious  observance  of  its  outward  cere- 
monies, which,  if  they  do  not  directly  attack,  they 
at  most  but  barely  tolerate.  Its  religious  sentiment 
has  the  character  of  the  devoutness  of  a  separating 
sect,  and  it  also  exhibits  itself  in  a  strong  opposition 

*»  IV.  26.  "AirXwffov  iXiavrSv. 
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to  the  ideas  of  the  common  people.  It  has  given  a 
peculiar  tone  to  their  phraseology,  which  in  gentle- 
wise  extenuates  whatever  to  the  general  conception 
appears  important;  and  employs  diminutives  to 
excess,  in  order  to  convey  its  contempt  for  property, 
arts,  the  soul,  and  other  like  matters.  The  second 
point  of  diflPerence  between  these  Stoics  and  the 
neo-Platonists  is,  that  the  former  are  wholly  indis- 
posed to  philosophical  investigations  into  the  nature 
of  things,  and  to  everything  which  has  not  some 
immediate  reference  to  the  practical ;  the  theoretical 
is  regarded  merely  as  a  means  to  the  practical ; 
while  the  Platonists  reversed  the  relation  of  the  two, 
and  enthusiastically  revived  the  old  theoretical 
investigations.  This,  as  well  as  the  recurrence  to 
the  old  national  religions,  gave  great  influence  to 
the  neo-Platonists  in  their  attempt  to  defend  the 
worth  and  merit  of  the  olden  nationality,  against 
the  hostile  encroachments  of  the  Christian  religion. 
After  Antoninus  we  meet  with  no  Stoic  of  a 
practical  tendency  who  was  of  any  great  consider- 
ation. The  chief  and  most  important  portions  of 
their  moral  theory  passed  over  to  the  neo-Plato- 
nists. That  the  latter  did  not  neglect  the  maxims 
of  Epictetus  is  fully  proved  by  the  accounts  which 
Simplicius  has  given  of  the  neo-Platonists ;  and  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  adduce  ample  proof  in 
detail  to  the  same  effect.^® 

**  I  ahall  manely  mention  the  maziiiu  of  Porphjry  in  bk  letter  to  Markella, 
the  recommendation  of  Pytliagorean  dogmas  of  a  like  nature,  and  Theoaebius, 
on  whom  Siiid.  9,  T.'Bircicriyroc»  vel  Phot.  bibL  c  242,  p.  339,  a  Bekk.  may  be 
consulted. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ERUDITE    PHILOSOPHY,    AND   THE   NEW    SCEPTICS* 

The  value  of  the  erudite  philosophy  of  this  age, 
and  its  relation  to  the  Roman,  have  already  been 
determined  precisely  enough  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  further  development  and  life  of  this  period  did 
not  proceed  from  this  side.  Nevertheless  the  an- 
cient, even  when  it  is  effete,  still  continues  to  live 
on  with  us,  and  still  enters  into  our  development, 
though  it  be  with  only  a  counteracting  influence. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  examine  these  traditions 
in  the  extent  and  form  in  which  they  were  delivered 
to  those  times  of  which  it  is  our  object  to  investi- 
gate the  character. 

We  have  already  traced  the  propagation  of  the 
Epicurean  and  Stoical  doctrines.  Of  the  latter  we 
have  yet  to  notice  another  branch  which  carried 
forward,  as  mere  matters  of  history,  the  ancient 
doctrines  of  the  Porch,  and  proceeded  collaterally, 
with  the  other,  which  took  a  decidedly  moral 
direction.  Its  existence  is  evinced  by  the  frequent 
outbreaks  of  the  Stoics  already  mentioned,  and  of 
Epictetus  in  particular,  against  contemporaneous 
philosophers,  who  were  for  the  most  part  employed 
on  logical  questions  ;^  and  still  more  clearly  proved 

^  Epict.  Diss.  iii.  2,  p.  359.  01  Sk  vvv  ^iX^^o^oi. 
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by  the  polemic  of  the  Peripatetics,  Sceptics,  and 
even  of  the  neo-Platonists  against  the  old  Porch .  Of 
this  mere  erudite  branch  of  the  Stoical  school  scarcely 
any  notice  has  reached  us,  but  fortunately  the  loss 
may  easily  be  borne.  The  Basilides,  who  is  men- 
tioned among  the  teachers  of  Marcus  Antoninus, 
and  of  whose  doctrines  an  account  is  given  by  Sextus 
Empiricus,^  may  probably  have  belonged  to  it. 

We  possess  more  complete  information  of  the 
activity  of  the  Platonic  and  Peripatetic  schools 
of  this  date.  These  were  unquestionably  more 
considerable,  as  they  had  an  important  task  to  per- 
form. The  chief  feature  and  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Stoical  system  and  method,  had  never  fallen  into 
such  complete  oblivion  as  at  one  time  overwhelmed 
the  true  subject-matter  and  form  both  of  the  Platonic 
and  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  In  order  to 
gain  a  sure  footing  on  which  they  might  withstand 
the  pressure  of  a  new  doctrine  and  a  new  direction 
of  life,  the  Academicians  and  Peripatetics  had 
either  undesignedly  or  else  consciously  disguised  or 
disfigured  themselves.  What  was  required,  there- 
fore, was  nothing  less  than  a  restoration  of  these 
doctrines — these  old  forms  of  scientific  thought. 
But  undertakings  of  this  kind  are  never  perfectly 
successful,  they  invariably  end  in  a  modification  of 
the  old. 

The  earliest  attempt  to  restore  the  Platonic 
philosophy  probably  belongs  to  the  time  when  the 
Romans  were  turning  their  attention  to  the  older 
literature  of  Greece.  The  Academician  Areius 
Didymus,  who  wrote  on  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and 

'  Adv.  Math.  viii.  258. 
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other  Grecian  philosophers,  does  not  perhaps  date 
much  later. ^  It  was  now  that  the  Platonic  Dialogues 
were  first  arranged  and  divided,  for  convenience  of 
reference  in  the  teaching  of  philosophy— on  which 
subject  many  different  opinions  are  yet  extant.^ 
What  we  know  of  the  labours  of  this  Platonic 
school,  of  the  division  of  the  Dialogues  into  tetra- 
logies (which  is  perhaps  to  be  ascribed  to  Thrasyllus 
of  the  time  of  Tiberius,  or  else  to  Dercyllides, 
which  is  contained  in  the  introduction  of  Albinus, 
and  the  short  compendium  of  the  Platonic  doctrine 
which  is  usually  assigned  to  one  Alcinous),  excites 
in  us  no  very  high  opinion  of  their  philosophical 
enlightenment.  And  if  we  find  a  little  more  of 
mental  fertility  in  the  philosophical  treatises  of 
Maximus  Tyrius,  who  flourished  under  the  Anto- 
nines,  even  these  are  not  so  much  proofs  of  thorough 
philosophical  intelligence,  as  of  certain  rhetorical 
dexterity  formed  by  the  study  and  imitation  of  the 
ancients. 

If  in  this  school  of  the  Platonists  we  were  to 
look  for  a  pure  and  fundamental  transmission  of 
the  Platonic  doctrine,  we  should  expect  what  was 
,  beyond  the  power  of  this  age  to  furnish.  Yet  a 
breath  at  least  of  the  Platonic  spirit  blows  upon  us, 
when  Maximus  Tyrius  bids  us  look  for  a  know- 
ledge of  God  in  the  multiplicity  of  the  shape  of 
the  beautiful,  to  whose  pure  and  simple  forms, 
divested  of  all  matter,  we  have  but  to   recur,  in 

"  Euseb.  Pr.  £v.  xL  23;  Suid.  s.  v.  AiSvfioQ.  Of.  Jons,  de  Script  Hist. 
Phil.  iii.  1 ,  3.  Thu  Ardus  Didymus  was  of  great  use  to  later  writers,  as  we 
see  from  Eusebiui,  ib.  compared  with  Alcinous  (de  Doctr.  Plat.  c.  1 2). 

*  Albini  Iaag»  6;  Diog.  L.  iii.  49,  sqq.  The  Alexandrian  philologists,  and 
especiali^r  Aristophanes,  had  undoubtedly  preceded  them  in  this  course. 
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order  to  behold  the  divine/     And  the  same  spirit 
breathes  in  the  declaration  of  Alcinous,  that  God 
in  and  by  himself  cannot  be  known,  that  his  essence 
is  inexpressible,  and  that  therefore  we  must  simply 
strive  by  negation  or  analogy,  or  by  rising  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  to  exhibit  the  transcendent 
idea  of  God  ;  in  which  attempt  the  mathematical 
sciences  are  steps  in  the  ascent  to  a  knowledge  of 
ideas.®      In  truth  these  reminiscences  of  the  Pla- 
tonic theory  are  but  weak ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  they 
appear  to  have  preserved  a  mild  and  serene  view  of 
things  in  the  Academic  school.     The  same   spirit 
is  distinctly  traceable  in  the  view  that  the  worship 
of  images  and  sanctuaries  is  not  necessary,  indeed, 
for  those  who  possess  a  sufficient  remembrance  of  the 
once  enjoyed  view  of  the  divine;  yet  that  such  per- 
sons are  very  few,  and  hence  the  custom  common  to 
all  nations,  to  worship  the  divinity  under  diflPerent 
forms.     In  these  customs,  as  derived  from  long  an- 
tiquity, no  change  ought  to  be  made  ;  the  images  of 
the  gods  serve  to  remind  us  of  what  we  once  beheld, 
and  as  such  are  necessary  to  weak  men.'^     This  same 
spirit,  moreover,  is  mildly  expressed  in  the  determi- 
nation by  this  school  of  th|B  dispute,  as  to  the  value 
of  virtue  and  pleasure.     The  first  rank  is  adjudged 
to  the  former ;  for  this  ought  to  rule  over  the  latter, 
as  the  soul  over  the  body  ;  but  this  decision  does 
not  forbid  all  pleasure  in  the  beautiful;  for  this 
is  declared  to  be  necessarily  connected  in  the  soul 
with  the  beautiful  itself.®     It  may  therefore  justly 

*  Max.  Tyr.  Din.  i.  p.  14,  sq.  ed  Hems. 

•  Aldn.  de  Doctr.  Plat  7,  10. 

^  Max.  Tyr.  Diss,  xxxviii.  *  lb.  Dim.  xxxiv. 
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be  asserted,  that  every  virtuous  pursuit  is  at  the  same 
time  a  pursuit  of  pleasure ;  and  that  consequently 
Diogenes  the  Cynic  had  only  taken  the  shortest 
way  to  pleasure,  and  that  the  legislative  enactments 
of  Lycurgus  and  the  Athenians  had  the  same  end 
in  view.® 

If  now  the  rhetorical  treatises  of  Maximus  Tyrius 
afford  proofs  of  this  moderate  sentiment,  so  on  the 
other  hand,  the  undoubtedly  dry  and  uncouth  work 
of  Alcinous  is  of  value,  as  proving  decisively  the 
disposition  of  the  later  Platonists,  to  claim  for  their 
master  the  inventions  and  discoveries  of  subsequent 
philosophers.  The  divisions  of  philosophy  which 
were  given  by  Peripatetics  and  Stoics,  Alcinous 
transfers  without  remark  to  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy ;^°  he  ascribes  to  Plato  an  acquaintance  with 
all  the  figures  of  the  syllogism,  because  he  uses 
them ;  he  also  finds  the  ten  categories  in  the  Par- 
menides  and  other  dialogues  of  Plato  ;^^  the  contra- 
riety of  energy  and  potentiality  is  quite  current  with 
him.^^  In  the  same  manner,  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  make  virtue  to  be  the  faculty  of  finding  the 
mean  between  two  opposite  passions.^^  In  these 
and  similar  instances,  Alcinous  inconsiderately  fol- 
lows the  inclination  of  philosophical  schools,  to 
ascribe  to  their  founders  every  particular  of  know- 
ledge which  a  later  age  may  have  acquired.  In 
such  an  attempt,  it  could  not  but  happen  that 
doctrines  and  modes  of  thinking  would  be  assigned 
to  the  Platonic  philosophy  totally  foreign  to  it,  and 

•  Ibid.  Diss,  xxxiii.  "  Cap.  8.  4. 

"lb.  6.  "E.g.ib.2,8. 

^  lb.  c.  29;  cf.  also,  CalTisiiu  Taurus,  b.  Gell.  1 26. 
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of  which  it  did  not  even  contain  the  germ.  The 
views  of  the  universe  and  of  science,  which  were 
thereby  diffused,  altogether  assumed  a  new  shape. 
The  most  opposite  doctrines  to  the  Platonic  now 
cease  almost  to  differ  from  it,  when  we  find  the 
term  or  idea  of  matter  everywhere  equated  with 
that  of  God.  Not  only  does  Maximus  Tyrius 
refer  the  cause  of  all  evil  which  does  not  flow  from 
the  human  will,  to  matter  which  could  not  be 
formed  by  the  fashioning  energy  of  God,  for  the 
supreme  artist  was  unable  to  form  it,  without,  as  it 
were,  sparks  from  the  anvil,  or  smuts  from  the 
furnace,  flying  about ;  but^^  Alcinous  even  supposes 
the  eternity  of  the  world  to  be  reconcilable  with 
the  doctrine  of  Plato ;  nay  more,  he  holds  that  the 
soul  of  the  world  also,  and  its  reason  is  eternal,  as  well 
as  matter.  It  is  only  improperly  that  it  can  be  said 
of  Go(l,  that  he  made  this  soul ;  since  he  only  im- 
proved, or  as  it  were  awakened  it  out  of  a  profound 
sleep,  and  by  exciting  in  it  the  desire  to  know  its 
own  ideas — ^the  objects  of  intellectual  cognition — 
permitted  forms  and  ideas  to  arise  in  it.^*  Now  the 
ground  of  this  view  is  in  short  an  opinion,  that  the 
ideas  are  the  thoughts  of  God,  which  served  as 
models  for  the  artistic  activity  of  the  world-form- 
ing God,  and  of  which,  therefore,  it  is  man's  object 
to  gain  a  knowlege;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  does  not 
exclude  the  doctrine,  that  they  are  also  substances  in 

"  Max.  Tyr.  Dias.  xxv.  p.  256. 

^'  Alcin.  14.  Kat  rj)v  ^vxr^v  Sk  &ii  oi<rav  rov  K6<rfiov  0^%!  iroui  6  9t6£, 
dWd  KUTcuuxTfuXf  Kcu  ravry  Xiyoir*  &v  xai  iroulv  kytlpiav  kclI  iwitrrpi^v 
vpbc  avrbv  rov  re  vovv  avrrii  koX  airifv  utinrip  ic  Kopov  rivdc  ff  fiaOiiac 
virvovy  i^TTotQ  diropKiirovffa  Trpdc  rd  vorird  aifTov  Stx^irM  rd  itdii  Kal  rag 
fwp^de  i^unkvri  tUv  Utivov  votifidruy. 
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and  by  tbemselves.^^  But  as  the  leading  thought  of 
the  Platonists  of  this  age  was,  that  ideas  are  the  eter- 
nal archetypes  of  the  universal  laws  of  nature, 
which  in  the  formation  of  particular  kinds  of  mat- 
ter underwent  particular  changes,  most  of  them 
arrived  at  far  too  limited  a  notion  of  what  Plato 
himself  understood  by  ideas.  They  assumed  ideas 
of  the  genera]  laws,  and  the  permanent  genera  and 
species  of  things  alone,  and  not  of  individual  ob- 
jects, or  of  monstrous  and  unnatural  phenomena; 
even  the  creations  of  art,  the  notions  of  relation, 
and  whatever  seemed  to  be  small  and  contemptible, 
were  considered  unworthy  of  ideas,^'^  however 
strongly  both  the  particular  assertions  of  Plato,  and 
his  general  ideas,  of  science  might  be  opposed  to  such 
a  view.  Another  and  more  considerable  confusion 
of  different  opinions  is,  we  think,  discoverable  in  the 
distinction  which  Alcinous  draws,  between  the  idea 
and  species,  holding  with  Aristotle,  that  the  latter 
cannot  be  separated  from  matter.^® 

But  on  this  head  we  must  not  forget  to  mention, 
that  this  medley  of  opinions  was  not  universally 
approved  of  by  the  Platonists  of  this  age.  We  are 
told  of  one  Calvisius  Taurus,  who  taught  at  Athens 
in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  wrote  a  treatise 
on   the  differences  between  the  opinions  of  Plato, 

"  lb.  9.  'E<rri  H  ri  iBia  wf  fikv  irpbc  ^tbv  v6ti<nc  aitrovy  mq  H  Tp6c  i}/««C 
vofirhv  vpwrov,  wff  H  irpbe  rffv  CXijv  fiirpovj  wc  ^^  «'P^C  rbv  aiffOtirbv  K^tr 
fsov  vapddiiyfia,  cue  ^^  ^pbQ  avrijv  i^eraKofiivt}  ovffia. 

"  L.  1.  'OpiKovrai  dh  rf)v  iHav  trapASuyfia  rdv  Kara  ^vffiv  aluviov* 
ovrt  yap  roTf  7rX€i<rroic  rStv  Awb  JlXdrtavoc  apkaxti  rdv  rexvuciav  dvcu 
idkaQy  olov  da7ri<5oc  »|  XvpaQ,  ovTt  ftrjv  rCav  frapa  ^vtriVj  oXov  irvptrov  Kal 
XoXipaCy  ovre  ruv  xarA  fispoct  olov  2<uKparot;c  ^ai  TlXdrutvoQt  AXk*  olSk 
tQv  lijriKQv  rtvoc,  o\6v  pvvov  xai  icdp^ovc,  ovre  rwv  irpoQ  ri,  olov  fitiZovog 
gal  virtpixovTOQ. 

^"  lb.  4.  Twv  voriTbiv  rd  fJ^v  wpwra  vTrdpxei  wf  ai  iSkaif  rd  H  Mripa 
M^rd  tlSri  rd  iiri  ry  UXy  dx^pw^'a  ovra  r^c  v\^q. 
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Aristotle,  and  the  Stoics.^®  Of  this  teacher  his 
disciple  Gellius  has  related  much  which  appears  to 
prove  that  his  commentaries  on  the  writings  of 
Plato  were  at  least  remarkable  for  good  judgment  ;^ 
but  we  have  no  information  as  to  the  points  on 
which,  as  a  Platonist,  he  opposed  the  Peripatetic 
and  Stoical  doctrines.  We  are  better  informed  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  another  Platonist, 
Atticus,  who  was  a  little  later  in  date  than  Taurus,^^ 
and  composed  a  treatise  against  Aristotle,  ex- 
plained the  difference  between  him  and  Plato. 
The  fragments  of  his  work,  preserved  by  Eusebius,^ 
refute  with  some  warmth  the  Aristotelian  theorv- 
Atticus  condemned  the  lax  principles  of  other 
Platonists,  who,  to  support  their  own  views,  did  not 
scruple  to  avail  themselves  of  the  arguments  of 
Aristotle;  and  believed  that  the  eternity  of  the 
world  is  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  Plato.^ 
Aristotle  is  censured  as  having  differed  from  Plato 
merely  firom  a  love  of  novelty.  His  hypothesis  of 
a  fifth  element  is  represented  as  arising  from  his 
having  confounded  together  the  doctrine  of  Plato 
concerning  the  unchangeable  ideas,  and  of  the  im- 
mortal but  created  gods,  by  which  he  was  led  to 
form  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  an  impassible 
body.^  Even  in  his  cosmogonical  theory  Aristotle 
is  charged  with  having  introduced  many  arbitrary 
and  untenable  novelties  ;^^  but  he  is  most  severely 

^*  Gell.  xii.  5  ;  Suid.  8.  v.  Tavpof. 
*  See  especially  Gell.  i.  26;  vi   13,  14. 

^  According  to  Eusebitu  he  floumfaed  in  the  16th  year  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
Syncell.  p.  28),  Ven. 
»  Praep.  Ev.  XV.  4—9,  12, 13.  «  lb.  5,  6. 

»♦  lb.  7.  "  lb.  «. 
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attacked  for  holding  that  virtue  is  insufficient  for 
happiness,  and  for  denying  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  of  heroes  and  of  demons,  rejecting  the  provi- 
dential care  of  the  gods  for  men  and  things  in  the 
sublunary  world,  and  for  limiting  the  power  of  Grod 
by  the  denial  that  he  cannot  preserve  the  world 
from  decay,  although  it  was  created  by  him.**  This 
controversial  attack  upon  Aristotle  exhibits  a  certain 
pious  enthusiasm ;  for  Atticus  refuses  to  regard  his 
opponent  in  a  better  light  than  Epicurus,  because 
he  had  denied  the  most  essential  principle  of  provi- 
dence for  us,  viz.  the  providential  care  of  man  ;  but 
it  cannot  b^^  said  of  it  that  it  evinces  a  right  under- 
standing, or  even  an  ingenious  apprehension  of  the 
doctrine ;  and  so,  perhaps,  even  here  we  may  trace 
in  the  tendency  of  these  times  a  decided  prepon- 
derance towards  a  mixture  of  schools. 

Some  other  Platonists  of  this  time  would  now 
demand  our  attention  if  it  did  not  appear  to  us  more 
advisable  to  postpone  our  notice  of  them  to  the 
time  when  we  shall  have  to  treat  of  the  mixture  of 
Oriental  ideas  with  Grecian  philosophy;  for,  as 
we  formerly  observed,  it  was  chiefly  to  the  Platonic 
philosophy  that  these  attached  themselves.  We 
shall  therefore  close  our  i-emarks  upon  the  neo- 
Platonists,  who  by  their  leading  features  belong  to 
the  erudite  tendency  of  this  age,  with  a  few  observ- 
ations calculated  to  elucidate  their  relation  to  other 
phenomena  of  the  time.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Platonists  already  mentioned  introduced  the  Roman 
element  into  this  mixture,  was  chiefly  by  the 
pre-eminence  they  gave   to  ethics  over  the  other 

•»  lb.  4,  5,  6,  9,  12. 
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parts  of  philosophy.  Logical  investigations  they 
lightly  esteemed.  If  philosophy  consisted  in  logic 
there  would,  they  argued,  be  no  want  of  teachers  of 
it.  No  philosopher  would  deign  to  pay  any  attention 
to  dialectic  if  it  were  not  necessary.  But  the  most 
important  business  of  philosophy  is  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  gods  and  to  lead  man  to  virtue.^^ 
There  is  yet  another  remark  connected  with  this 
subject,  and  suggested  by  the  treatises  of  Maximus 
Tyrius :  in  the  dogmatical  review  of  the  Platonic 
doctrine  which  Alcinous  laboured  to  give,  the 
opinions  of  the  school  were  naturally  exhibited  as 
free  from  all  difficulty ;  nevertheless,  it  was  impos- 
sible even  here  to  suppress  all  doubt  as  to  the  sense 
of  the  Platonic  theory  of  ideas ;  and  moreover  as  it 
was  firmly  believed^  that  the  good  did  not  admit  of 
being  expressed  directly,  and  without  the  aid  of 
figures,  this  was  also  a  fertile  source  of  dispute  as  to 
what  in  the  Platonic  doctrine  was  to  be  taken  in  a 
figurative  and  what  in  a  literal  sense.  How  near 
akin  to  the  doctrine  itself,  and  to  what  lengths  this 
doubt  was  calculated  to  lead,  we  know  too  well  from 
the  fact  that  the  New  Academy  was  the  offspring  of 
the  Old.  Now  if  we  further  reflect,  that  a  mere  lite- 
rary handling  of  philosophy,  whenever  it  is  pursued 
with  freedom,  and  not  closely  shackled  in  the  fetters 
of  school  forms,  naturally  feeds  a  certain  Eclectical 
questioning,  our  wonder  will  cease  at  finding  in 
the  mode  of  thought  and  conceptions  of  Maximus 

"  Max.  Tyr.  Dias.  xxxvii.  p.  878,  sqq.,  Aldn.  3,27;  Attic,  ap.  Euaeb.  Pr. 
£t.  XV.  4.  That  Maximus  (Din.  vi.)  and  Alcinous  (c  2.)  preferred  theory  to 
practice  does  in  no  wise  militate  against  this.  The  work  of  Maximus  already 
quoted  throws  light  upon  this  point. 
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many  subjects  treated  in  the  mere  light  of  probable 
opinions.  He  is  fond  of  opposing  different  positions 
of  philosophy  to  each  other,  not  merely  in  order 
to  display  his  rhetorical  facility,  but  rather  as  if 
he  had  to  decide  upon  them  from  the  tribunal,  and 
in  the  hope  of  coming  to  a  just  decision.  To  indi- 
cate his  agreement  with  Plato  he  usually  closes  the 
deliberation  by  adducing  his  opinion  as  that  of  phi- 
losophy herself.  But  still  he  is  far  from  concealing 
the  fact,  that  as  in  judicial  affairs  so  in  philosophy 
also,  there  is  much  of  probability  to  be  advanced 
in  support  of  conflicting  opinions.  Philosophy  he 
wishes  to  consider  as  the  oracle  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  good,  and  the  way  to  happiness ;  but  he  con- 
fesses that  he  has  found  the  oracle  too  ambiguous, 
and  too  many  parties  among  philosophers  for  her 
responses  to  be  implicitly  obeyed.  In  this  respect 
philosophy  is  unlike  the  other  sciences,  the  farther 
they  advance  the  more  nearly  they  approach  the 
end;  but  philosophy,  the  richer  she  is  in  ideas, 
exhibits  a  greater  number  of  conflicting  but  nicely 
balanced  claims  to  truth,  and  judgment  becomes 
the  more  difficult.^®  How  happily  has  he  here 
expressed  the  fate,  not  indeed  of  philosophy  herself, 
but  yet  of  the  Grecian  philosophy  of  his  day.  It 
had  become  old  ;  it  wanted  courage  for  youthful 
renovation,  for  vigorous  progress,  in  which  alone 
it  could  find  security  and  increase.      The  riches 

**  Dibs.  xix.  p.  199,  sq. ;  Diss,  xxxiv.  in.  XaXiirbv  evpilv  \6yov  dX^^ql. 
Kivivvtvu  ydp  17  rov  &v^fnSnrov  ^x^  ^^*  t^^opiav  rod  ^povtiv  rov  KpLvuv 
diropelv.  Ktu  <d  pAv  £XXai  rkx^tu  wp69m  lovvat  rard  rflv  ffipe^iv  ci^ro- 
Xi»T€0ai  yiyvovTOi  iiedffni  Ttpi  rd  avrijc  tpya,  ^o<ro^ia  ik  Imiidv  ocvr^c 
tifwoptlfTara  ix\f$  ^rt  n^Xurra  ifiwlwXarat  \6yuv  Avrvrratrimv  nai 
hoppSirtty. 
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1/fhich  the  old  systems  displayed  did  but  perplex 
those  who  wished  to  use  her  as  a  perfect  science. 
Such  a  state  of  things  must  manifestly  have  greatly 
favoured  Scepticism.  And,  in  fact,  a  Platonist  of  this 
age,  Favorinus,  the  favourite  of  Hadrian,  appears 
to  have  been  but  little  removed  from  Scepticism, 
or  at  least  from  the  view  of  the  New  Academy. 
His  penetration,  his  varied  and  available  stores  of 
learning,  served  only  to  furnish  him  with  doubts 
whether  man  could  or  not  be  certain  of  anything.^ 

In  a  somewhat  different  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  period  stood  the  Peripatetic  philosophy. 
Of  it  we  have  observed  that  it  never  found  much 
favour  with  the  Romans ;  and  on  the  other  hand  we 
may  remark,  that  it  exercised  but  little  influence  on 
the  form  of  the  Graeco-Oriental  philosophy.  Con- 
sequently it  retained  greater  purity  of  doctrine 
than  any  other  system  of  philosophy.  For,  as  it 
did  not  promise  to  its  followers  any  great  influence 
either  in  the  world  or  with  its  contemporaries,  it  was 
the  more  likely  to  remain  pure  from  all  foreign 
admixture. 

In  fact,  however,  among  the  learned  men  who 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  not  a  few  were 
Peripatetics.  We  have  already  mentioned  Staseas, 
the  teacher  of  Piso,  and  Cratippus,  the  friend  of  the 
older  and  teacher  of  the  younger  Cicero.  Yet  these 
persons,  of  whom  nothing  is  quoted  but  practical 
precepts,^^  are  less  important  for  characterizing  the 

"  Galen,  de  Opt  Disc.  c.  1.  Philostratus  (Vit.  Soph.  i.  8}  praises  his  work 
on  the  Pjrrhonistic  Tropes  as  his  masteipiece. 

'*'  We  must  here  class  the  question  of  diTination  which  Cratippus  discussed. 
Cic.  de  DiT.  i.  32, 50;  ii.  48,  52.  That  he  combined  together  the  Peripatetic 
and  the  Platonic  philosophy  apparently  follows  from  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  2,  fin. 
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Peripatetic  doctrine  of  this  date  than   those  who 
attached  themselves  to  Andronicus  of  Rhodes.    The 
valuable  labours  of  this  individual,  who  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Cicero  in  elucidation  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle  and  Theophrast  have  been  already  noticed. 
He  arranged  the  works  of  these  two  philosophers  on 
the  principle  of  similarity  of  subjects,  examined  the 
genuineness  of  those  current  in  Aristotle's  name, 
gave  explanations  of  them  and  also  composed  an 
original  treatise  on  logic.     These  learned  pursuits 
were  continued  by  his  scholars,  among  whom  we 
have  to  reckon  Boethius  of  Sidon,  and  Sosigemes, 
who  was  employed  by  Julius  Csesar  to  assist  in  the 
correction   of  the  calendar.      Contemporary   with 
these  were  Xenarchus,  who,  although  he  proclaimed 
himself  a  Peripatetic,  nevertheless  wrote  against  the 
fifth  element  of  Aristotle,  and  Nicolaus  of  Damascus, 
the  friend  of  Augustus  and  of  Herod,  who  is  known 
for  his  historical  works,  and  also  for  certain  philo- 
sophical treatises  in  exposition  of  Aristotle.     To  a 
rather    later    date,    probably,    belong    Alexander 
-Slgeus  and  Adrastus  of  Aphrodisias,  whose  treatises 
on  the  categories,  and  on  the  order  of  the  Aris- 
totelian works  in  general,  are  frequently  appealed  to 
by  subsequent  writers  on  the  subject.     It  would 
render  our  work  too  bulky  were  we  to  enter  into 
many  such  remarks  on  the  commentators  of  Ari- 
stotle.^^    It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  the 
learned  works  of  these  individuals  are  lost  in  con* 


'^  All  further  details  may  be  found,  if  required,  in  Fabricius,  Generally 
there  is  little  certainty  either  in  the  chronology  or  biography  of  these  iodiTiduaU, 
and  this  appeaxB  to  confirm  our  opinion  that  the  Peripatetic  doctrine  was  in 
iavour  chiefly  with  the  learned  who  exercised  little  influence  in  public  life. 
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sequence  of  later  writers  of  the  same  class,  who  trod 
in  their  footsteps,  having  both  made  use  of  and 
thrown  their  predecessors  into  the  shade.  A  series 
of  these  writers  may  be  traced  down  to  Alexander 
of  Aphrodisias,  who  pre-eminently  enjoys  the  title 
of  the  expounder  of  Aristotle,  in  consequeuce  of  his 
writings  having  superseded  all  earlier  commentaries. 
There  is  one  remark  with  respect  to  the  older  com- 
mentators which  we  must  not  omit,  and  that  is,  that 
they  all  evince,  more  or  less,  a  disposition  to  com- 
bine the  Aristotelian  philosophy  with  the  Platonic. 
Ammonius  of  Alexandria,  the  teacher  of  Plutarch,  is 
generally  given  as  the  first  who  favoured  this  new 
species  of  Eclecticism ;  but  on  the  one  hand,  this 
statement  is  only  an  inference  from  the  manner  in 
which  Plutarch  proceeded  with  philosophy,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many  traces  of  even  earlier 
commentators  having  made,  not  only  Aristotelian, 
but  also  Platonic  writings  the  common  object  of 
their  learned  expositions.  This  procedure  is  but  a 
part  of  the  general  tendency  of  the  age. 

Of  the  commentators  of  Aristotle,  none  deserves 
a  detailed  notice  more  than  Alexander  of  Aphrodi- 
sias, although  even  his  merits  are  not  very  great. 
He  rarely  furnishes  the  necessary  aids  to  the  right 
understanding  of  Aristotle's  works,  since  he  was 
devoid  of  that  large  and  liberal  view  of  the  Ari- 
stotelian philosophy  which  was  requisite  to  remove 
such  obscurities  of  expression  as  originated  in 
the  indistinctness  of  the  idea.  Enthusiastic  in  his 
admiration  of  his  author,  he  seeks  to  show  the  per- 
fect agreement  between  Aristotle's  mode  of  concep- 
tion and  that  of  the  existing  age,  with  a  view  to 

IV.  R 
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establish  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Peripatetic  doc- 
trine. Accordingly  he  attacks  all  the  leading 
schools,  especially  the  Platonists  and  Stoics,  but 
only  occasionally  deigning  to  notice  the  Epicureans, 
whose  opinions  he  regards  as  too  sensuous  and 
unlearned  to  call  for  a  serious  refutation.  Against 
the  Stoics  he  composed  the  treatise,  dedicated  to  the 
emperors  Severus  and  Caracalla,  on  Destiny,  and  on 
that  which  is  in  man's  power,'^  which  affords  the 
best  specimen  of  his  manner.  It  proves  that  its 
author  ascribed  considerable  authority  to  the  ordi- 
nary notions  of  mankind,  since  he  asserts  that  man 
generally  does  not  greatly  err  from  the  truth,^  and 
connects  this  position  with  the  dogma  of  his  school, 
that  whenever  a  truth  has  become  sensuously  evi- 
dent, it  overbears  any  weight  of  probability  in 
favour  of  its  opposite.^  In  agreement  with  this 
view,  his  reasonings  against  the  Stoical  doctrine  of 
an  all-determining  force  of  necessity,  go  simply  to 
show  that  in  support  of  it,  the  Stoics  wrest  and  give 
a  new  interpretation  to  the  terms  which  stand  for 
general  notions.^^  In  this  line  of  argument  he 
faithfully  preserves  his  character  of  an  interpreter, 
and  confines  himself  to  giving  the  right  explanation 
of  general  language.     All  men,  he  argues,  assume 

"  QuBStiones  Naturales,  de  Anioaa,  Morales,  iii.  12.  Towardf  the  end  the 
Cpicureaiu  are  described  as  /3paxf t^  rivl  wtBavSriirt  ivSSvrtc* 

"  De  Fato,  2.  T6  fikv  oiv  tlvai  n  ri^v  il/iapfikytiv  Kal  alrlap  clvai 
rov  ylyvtffBai  riva  xar  air^v  Uavwc  4  ^*5v  AvOpunruv  (TvvlffTiiai  irp4- 
Xi|i^iC*  oif  ydp  iccv6v  oiiH'  aaroxov  rdXtiOovc  »|  icoivi)  r«v  AvOpuiruv 
^{f9tQ.  lb.  14.  He  also  assumes  a  ^poXiy^cc  r&v  Ofwv.  Qu.  Nat.  ii.  21, 
fol.  17,a. 

**  De  Fato,  26.  'Icavwrcpa  ydp  t)  rov  irp^y/xaroc  ivdpytia  irpAf 
avyKaraQtffiv  irdtrtic  r^g  did  Xoywv  dvaipoveriQ  airo  TTiBavorrfToc* 

'^  On  this  point  cf.  Quast.  Nat  iii.  11. 
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the  existence  of  the  contingent,  and  suppose  there 
may  be  a  something  which,  while  it  is  possible, 
must  not  of  necessity  happen ;  a  something  which 
is  in  human  power;  and  experience  justifies  this 
assumption.*^  It  is  not  everything  that  comes  to 
pass  that  is  pre-determined  by  fate,  but  that  alone 
which  is  accomplished  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
nature ;  and  even  these  laws  are  subject  to  excep- 
tions ;  there  is  much  that  can  only  be  said  to 
happen  generally  but  not  universally.  Nature  does 
not.  always  attain  to  her  end  ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  much  that  happens  in  direct  contravention  of  her 
laws.*'  Now  the  use  which  Alexander  makes  of 
this  Aristotelian  view  in  order  to  refute  the  Stoical 
theory  of  an  unbroken  and  eternal  chain  of  causes,  is 
not  calculated  to  raise  a  high  opinion  of  the  pro- 
foundness of  his  judgment.  For  we  actually  find 
him  appealing  in  confirmation  of  it  to  the  seeming 
fact,  that  much  is  often  without  its  natural  and 
proper  consequences,  of  which  he  gives  as  instances 
that  every  man  does  not  propagate  the  species,  and 
that  every  flower  does  not  nurture  its  fruit*®  He  is 
evidently  introducing  extraneous  considerations  here 
into  the  argument,  as  he  does  where  he  contends 
that  man  is  endued  with  powers  of  deliberation, 
which,  however,  would  be  useless  if  he  were  not 
free  to  act  according  to  his  deliberate  judgment ;  but 
nature  produces  nothing  in  vain.*®  For  it  is  evident 
that  the  proper  object  of  Alexander  was  to  point 

"  De  Fato,  8,  10,  14,  26. 

^  De  Fato,  6.    The  notion  of  chance  refers  namely  to  that  which  happens — 
that  of  neceesity  even  to  that  which  is.    lb.  3;  Qu.  Nat.  ii.  5. 
~  De  Fato,  23.  *>  lb.  11. 
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out  and  insist  upon,  the  distinction  between  natural 
and  rational  causes.  He  does  not,  it  is  true,  abso- 
lutely neglect  this  topic.  Indeed,  a  very  superficial 
acquaintance  with  his  master's  doctrine  must  have 
taught  him  it  was  exactly  at  this  point  that  the 
Aristotelian  and  Stoical  systems  diverged;  the 
latter  neglecting  the  distinction,  which  the  former 
had  so  strongly  insisted  upon,  between  natural  and 
rational  motives,  and  making  the  rational  to  be 
merely  a  higher  form  of  the  natural/^  But  still  he 
does  not  insist  upon  it  strongly  enough,  but  is  pre- 
eminently occupied  with  other,  less  essential  and 
vaguer  poiilts  of  the  theory.  We  must  also  observe, 
that  it  appears  very  surprising  that  Alexander  makes 
not  the  slightest  dlusion  to  the  opinions  of  the  later 
Stoics,  notwithstanding  the  important  modifications 
which  they  had  introduced  into  the  doctrine  of 
human  liberty.  His  controversy  is  confined  to  the 
older  Stoics.  For  generally  the  schools  of  this 
period  paid  less  attention  to  contemporaneous  than 
to  ancient  opinions. 

There  is  but  one  point  more  in  connection  with 
this  controversy  between  the  Peripatetics  and  Stoics 
that  appears  to  call  for  remark.  Alexander  of 
Aphrodisias  objected  to  his  adversaries,  that  by 
teaching  a  universal  necessity  they  imperilled  all 
feeling  of  piety  and  religion.  For  such  a  doctrine, 
he  says,  is  irreconcilable  with  that  of  a  particular 
providence,  which  supposes  that  the  gods  take  care 
of  individuals,  both  providing  for  their  welfare  and 
recompensing  them  after  their  deserts.  How  can 
the  gods  reasonably  be  accounted  worthy  of  worship, 

<o  lb.  »3;  Qu.  Natiii.  13;  i>.  29. 
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even  on  the  supposition  that  they  deign  to  reveal 
themselves,  and  to  give  assistance  to  man,  if  it  is  to  be 
thought  that  their  aid  and  revelation  are  the  unavoid- 
able result  of  certain  predetermining  causes?  Again, 
he  urges  that  even  while  the  Stoics  defended  sooth- 
saying, as  part  of  religion,  they  yet  deprived  it  of 
all  its  importance,  since  in  consistency  they  must 
fain  admit  that  it  is  unavailing,  since  no  impending 
misfortune  could  be  avoided  by  its  means.*^  With 
this  objection  he  combines  the  Aristotelian  theory  of 
the  several  kinds  of  good,  by  attempting  to  show 
that  a  divine  providence  is  only  important  to  those 
who  admit  the  existence  of  a  corporeal  and  external 
good ;  since  whoever  holds  that  the  beautiful  alone 
is  good,  places  all  good  in  his  own  power. *^  But 
upon  this  point  it  was  necessary  for  him  not  only  to 
refiite  the  Stoics,  but  also  to  defend  the  positions  of 
his  own  school.  The  singular  doctrine  of  the  latter 
concerning  the  distinction  between  the  worlds  above 
and  below  the  moon,  which,  associated  as  it  was  with 
many  ancient  conceptions,  had  spread  far  and  wide, 
was  also  a  fruitful  occasion  of  disbelief  in  a  divine 
providence.  We  formerly  remarked,  that  this  doc- 
trine of  Aristotle  had  been  attacked  by  Atticus,  as 
denying  a  providence  for  men  and  things  under  the 
moon,  since  in  this  domain  all  was  abandoned 
to  the  powei*s  of  nature  and  the  human  soul.*' 
And  on  the  other  hand,  the  Aristotelian  system  has 
been  charged  with  rendering  a  divine  providence 
impossible  even  in  the  sphere  above  the  moon ; 
inasmuch  as  it  taught  that  all  there  moves  in  certain 

*»  De  Fato,  17.  *'  Qn.  Nat.  I  14.  *■  Euseb.  Pr.  Ev.  xv.5,  12^ 
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necessary  courses.**  Now  against  these  objections 
Alexander  defends  the  doctrine  of  his  school  by 
remarking,  that  the  idea  of  providence  may  be 
taken  in  two  diflferent  senses :  in  one,  everything 
set  in  motion  and  changed  by  another,  for  the  sake 
of  some  particular  end,  is  considered  as  a  work  of 
providence  ;  and  in  the  other,  that  alone  is  ascribed 
to  providence  which  is  brought  about  in  one  body 
by  a  second,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  third.  In  the 
former  sense,  all  may  be  said  to  be  subject  to  the 
providence  of  God,  since  God  moves  all  for  the 
sake  of  some  end.  He  it  is  who  gives  to  the  stars 
their  revolutions,  in  order  that  therein  they  may  not 
indeed  attain  to  the  divine  nature,  but  yet  in  their 
several  degrees  assimilate  themselves  to  it.  But  in 
the  second  and  narrower  sense  of  the  word  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  rules  only  the  sublunary  world ;  inas- 
much as  the  motions  of  the  stars  are  so  ordered  for 
the  best,  that  those  of  the  earth  are  dependent  upon 
them.*^  But  the  Platonists  assailed  the  Peripatetics 
with  a  further  objection,  and  this  was,  that  although 
Aristotle  did  attribute  providence  to  the  gods,  yet 
the  providence  he  ascribed  was  not  absolute  and 
essential  to  them,  but  merely  incidental  (icara  <ni)u- 
/ScjSijicoc).  For  that,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  end 
of  their  activity  is  not  the  welfare  of  mankind,  but 
that  while  they  merely  exercise  it  for  their  own 
sakes,  they  collaterally  promote  at  the  same  time 

^  Atticus  says,  Twv  fikv  yap  oifpaviiav  dd  caret  ra  aird  icai  taaavrtac 
iX^VTuv  alrlav  r^v  tlfiapfikvtiv  vvori^fieij  tQv  ik  virb  (rfX^vijv  rijv 
^v9iVf  TtSv  Sk  Av^pburlvw  ^p6vii<Tiv  xai  vpSvotav  cai  ^vx^***  ^^^  t^'™ 
trpSvota  can  only  mean  here,  consistently  with  the  other  ezpressions  of  Atticus^ 
a  providential  care  of  mankind. 

*»  Qu.  Nat.  i.  25. 
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the  good  of  man/^  In  answer  to  this  objection 
Alexander  attempted  to  show  that  the  relation 
between  God  and  man  would  be  completely  re- 
versed if  providence  for  man  were  made  a  part  of 
the  very  essence  of  Godhead.  It  is  inconsistent 
with  the  notion  of  divinity  to  maintain  that  its 
activity  is  for  the  sake  either  of  the  preservation 
or  for  the  benefit  of  man ;  for  this  wQuld  be  the 
same  as  to  hold,  that  the  master  is  for  the  interest 
of  his  slave.  Whatever  exists  for  the  sake  of  others 
is  inferior  to  that  for  whose  sake  it  exists.  The 
gods,  therefore,  cannot  be  for  the  sake  of  man^  but 
they  have  their  proper  activity  in  themselves,  and 
for  their  own  sakes.*'^  It  is  manifest,  that  the  great 
object  of  these  thoughts  is  to  maintain  the  notion  of 
the  natural  agency  of  the  most  general  forces  in 
the  world,  absolutely  and  distinct  from  any  special 
reference  to  human  life.  If  then  Alexander  in- 
ferred accordingly,  that  the  gods'  providential  care 
of  man  does  not  indicate  the  essence  of  their  ac- 
tivity, still  he  could  not  allow,  therefore,  that  it  is 
merely  an  unessential  reference  of  this  activity,  or 
merely  collateral  to  it.  And  he  accordingly  denied 
that  the  disjunctive  proposition  applied  to  the 
question  in  hand.  For  to  assert  of  the  divine 
nature  that  it  exercises  a  providence  for  man  only 
collaterally  and  incidentally  would  not  be  justifiable, 
except  it  could  be  shown  that  the  welfare  of  man 


^  lb.  li.  21 .  From  the  conclusion  of  the  Essay  it  is  erident  that  it  is  directed 
against  the  Platonists  also. 

•*  L.  i.  fol.  17,  a.  'AXX'  tl  rag  oUtlaQ  rb  ^iiov  Ivepy^erei  IvipyiiaQ  Tfjc 
ruv  ^fiT&v  ewrripiag,  oitx  f^^rov  (ed.  oirx  ahrov)  x^^*^9  ffavrdiraviv  Stv 
I6lii  rwv  ^vriT&v  tlvai  xoptv. 
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results  from  its  activity  indeed,  but  without  its 
knowledge  and  will,  and  without  design  (wapa  Xiyov)^ 
For  it  is  thus  only  that  it  can  be  said  of  a  man, 
that  he  has  accidentally  or  collaterally  invented  a 
matter,  if,  without  knowledge  and  without  will,  and 
beginning  his  plan  with  a  wholly  different  design, 
he  has  stumbled  upon  it.  But  now  such  is  not  the 
nature  of  the  divine  providence ;  but  it  is  both  with 
will  and  knowledge  that  they  care  for  man,  and  are 
the  sources  of  all  the  good  things  of  life,  and  of  all 
that  he  stands  in  need  of,  although  it  is  not  simply 
for  man's  sake  that  they  exercise  and  perfect  their 
activity.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  mean  between 
absolute  providence  and  mere  contingent  provi-* 
deuce.*' 

In  these  reasonings  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias 
upon  providence,  he  manifestly  evinces  a  strong 
desire  to  adopt  and  set  himself  in  unison  with  the 
pious  sentiment,  which  in  his  times  began  to  prevail 
in  philosophy,  without,  however,  remitting  in  any 
degree  the  principle  of  his  school,  which  pre-emi* 
ncntly  insisted  upon  the  due  recognition  of  the 
natural  connection  of  all  forces  and  phenomena. 
Accordingly,  he  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  polemic  of  the  Platonists  into  the  ad- 
mission that  the  world,  although  it  must  have  been 
created  in  time,  may,  nevertheless,  by  the  will  of 
God,  be  rendered  indestructible;  for,  he  argues,  that 
what  according  to  its  nature  belongs  to  a  thing, 
cannot  even  by  God  be  separated  from  it ;  and  in 
support  thereof,  he  appeals  to  the  assertion  of  Plato, 
that  evil  is  necessary  in  the  world,  because  evil 

♦»  L.  i,  fol.  16  b. 
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belongs  to  the  nature  of  perishable  things/^ 
Equally  unwilling  is  he,  in  deference  to  these  oppo- 
nents, to  remit  anything  from  the  strict  principle 
of  the  Aristotelian  theory  of  the  soul;  on  the 
contrary,  a  leading  point  in  his  controversy  with 
the  Platonists  is,  that  the  soul  is  not  a  self-moving 
essence,  but  that  it  is  a  materialized  form  (twXov 
cISoc),  and  that  consequently  it  cannot  be  in  and  by 
itself  immortal.®^ 

Now  the  more  zealously  that  this  erudite  philo- 
sophy occupied  itself  with  scholastic  controversies, 
the  more  closely  that  it  confined  its  labours  to  the 
exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  several  schools, 
and  the  elucidation  of  the  works  of  their  respective 
founders,  attaching  itself,  for  the  most  part,  with  a 
narrow-minded  servility  and  superstitious  respect  to 
the  written  letter ;  and  the  more  consequently  it  was 
driven  to  forced  meanings,  and  the  less  it  was  able  to 
seize  the  spirit  of  an  entire  system,  and  to  exhibit 
it  from  a  comprehensive  point  of  view,  which  is 
almost  universally  wanting  in  the  summaries  com- 
posed for  the  use  of  students  ; — the  more  food  was 
furnished  to  the  rapidly  growing  spirit  of  Scep- 
ticism. 

Before,  however,  we  can  enter  upon  the  history 
of  the  later  Sceptics,  we  have  yet  to  mention  a 
learned  individual  of  this  age,  who,  although  he 
chiefly  employed  himself  with  a  widely  different 
branch  of  science,  is  nevertheless,  of  considerable 
importance   for  the  history   of   philosophy.      We 

*•  lb.  i.  18. 

^  Ib.ii.  14  f  de  Anima,  I  foil  126,  a.  "On  <&x«&p(^roc  rj  ^vxi)  rov  aAftaro^* 
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allude  to  the  famous  physician  Claudius  Gralenus, 
who  was  somewhat  older  than  Alexander  of  Aphro- 
disias,  and  flourished  in  the  period  which  extends 
from  M.  Aurelius  to  Severus.  The  end  which  this 
individual  had  proposed  to  himself  in  his  literary 
labours  was,  upon  the  basis  of  his  own  ex- 
perience and  a  few  traditionary  principles  of  the 
school  of  Hippocrates,  to  erect  a  perfect  system  of 
medical  science  by  the  application  of  certain  logical 
rules  and  ideas  derived  from  the  older  philosophy. 
How  far  he  may  have  been  successful  in  this  at- 
tempt, and  the  degree  of  skill  which  marked  his 
execution  of  it,  lies  not  in  our  province  to  deter- 
mine. But,  on  the  other  hand,  Gralen  properly 
falls  within  our  notice,  so  far  as  he  laid  claim  to  be 
a  teacher  of  philosophy,  and  diffused  it  both  in 
works  exclusively  philosophical,  and  in  others 
designed  to  establish  his  own  medical  theories. 
Now  the  nature  of  these  attempts  is  far  from  being  a 
matter  of  indifference ;  both  because,  generally,  the 
medical  profession  on  which  the  writings  of  Galen 
primarily  acted,  was  in  high  estimation,  and  con- 
sequently necessarily  exercised  a  great  influence  on 
the  philosophical  opinions  of  the  age,  and  also 
because  in  particular,  the  development  of  a  learned 
art  of  medicine  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  late  Scepticism. 

Even  before  the  time  of  Galen,  a  philosophical 
habit  of  thought,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected, 
had  established  itself  among  medical  men,  and  Dog- 
matical schools  had  arisen  among  them,  which 
either  advocated  the  Epicurean  theory  of  atoms,  or 
professed  Stoical  dogmas,  as  did  the  so-called  Pneu- 
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matici.  But  these  schools  have  no  claim  to  our 
notice,  as  they  did  not  introduce  any  change  in  phi- 
losophy. But  in  opposition  to  these  Dogmatical 
physicians,  and  to  the  confusion  in  which  their  pre- 
conceived interpretations  of  experience  threatened 
to  involve  medical  science,  another  party  arose, 
whose  purpose  it  was  to  adhere  strictly  to  ex- 
perience, without  entering  upon  any  philosophical 
investigation  of  principles.  Galen,  however,  re- 
fused on  the  one  hand,  to  join  these  pure  Empirics 
in  absolutely  abandoning  such  speculations ;  while, 
on  the  other,  he  was  far  from  satisfied  with  the 
views  and  conclusions  of  the  more  philosophical. 
He  accordingly  adopted  a  course  of  his  own ;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  his  own  explanations,  adopted  an 
Eclectical  method,  which  although  for  the  most  part 
it  drew  from  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
did  not  nevertheless  disdain  to  avail  itself  of  cer- 
tain Stoical  opinions,  which  at  this  time  had  gained 
general  currency  in  scieuce.  By  the  very  nature 
of  his  profession  Galen  was  naturally  led  to  look  to 
experience  as  an  unerring  source  of  knowledge. 
In  this  he  had  such  confidence,  that  he  never 
entered  into  any  controversy  in  which,  as  a  pre- 
liminary point,  the  belief  in  the  truth  of  pheno- 
mena had  to  be  established.^^  By  this  method  he 
escaped  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  examination 
into  the  significancy  of  phenomena,  and  of  the 
higher  ideas  on  which  their  explanation  is  depen- 
deut.  But  according  to  his  opinion,  the  phenomenon 
must  form  the  basis  of  all  reasoning  designed  to 

'^  The  doubtera  of  the  truth  of  phenomena  he  calls  AypoiKowppiavtlovc. 
De  Pnenot.  ad  Poeth.  5,  p.  628,  Kiihn. 
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establish  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  non-apparent, 
as  the  ground  of  the  apparent.  Accordingly  he  com* 
pares  those  who  neglect  proofs  and  the  theory  of 
proofs,  with  those  who  would  wish  to  understand 
astronomy  without  having  studied  mathematics  and 
geometry.^'  He  therefore  insists  upon  the  necessity 
of  logical  exercises  as  essentially  necessary  to  the 
accurate  formation  of  any  science,^  and  he  himself 
appears  to  have  devoted  no  little  industry  to  this 
branch  of  philosophical  inquiry,  if  we  consider  the 
long  list  of  logical  writings  which  are  given  in  the 
CBtslogiie  of  his  works.  He  awakens  our  sympathy 
when  he  declares,  that  in  his  youth  he  wished  for 
nothing  so  much  from  philosophers,  as  that  they 
should  furnish  him  with  an  unerring  theory  of 
reasoning,  but  that  his  hope  had  been  disappointed. 
For  even  on  this  subject  he  finds  among  them,  he 
says,  a  variety  of  opinions  and  discrepancies,  not  to 
say  manifestly  false  doctrines.  He  says,  therefore, 
that  the  praise  is  not  due  to  his  teachers,  if  he  did  not 
abandon  himself  io  the  doubts  of  the  Pyrrhonists ; 
but  that  he  is  indebted  to  the  mathematical  sciences, 
the  old  and  hereditary  study  of  his  family,  for  his 
confidence  in  science,  and  that  consequently  he  at- 
tempted to  sketch  for  himself,  a  theory  of  proofe  in 
the  manner  of  geometry."  It  is  a  trait  in  his 
character  deserving  of  notice,  that  he  was  less 
favourable  to  the  Platonic  and  Stoical  logic  than  to 
the  Aristotelian.^^     In  his  extant  writings,  Galen, 

"  De  Constit.  Art  Med.  8,  fin.  p.  254. 

"  De  Elem.  ex  Hipp.  i.  6,  p.  460 ;  quod  opt.  med.  ait  quoque  phiL  p.  60.    * 

•*  De  Libr.  Propr.  U. 

"  L.  L  ;  ib.  16.   He  writes,  *'Ori  rf  ycin/icrpcjt^  civaXvrcri)  dfuivrnvriiQ  r«fv 
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however,  is  far  removed  from  the  short  and  accu- 
rate method  of  geometry,  and  this  is  the  case 
not  merely  with  such  works  as,  belonging  by  their 
subject  to  experience,  do  not  admit  of  any  great 
rigour  of  demonstration ;  but  even  in  works  especi- 
ally of  a  philosophical  character,  he  abandons  him- 
self without  restraint  to  rhetorical  prolixity,  and  it 
is  only  seldom  that,  under  the  swell  of  sounding 
words,  a  correspondingly  important  idea  is  found. 
That  he  is  deficient  in  that  rigour  of  regulated 
thought,  which  alone  can  make  logical  investiga- 
tions of  a  subtler  kind  fruitful,  is  proved  clearly 
enough  by  his  work  on  '  Sophisms,'  in  which  he  at- 
tempts to  furnish  the  proof  which  is  wanting  in 
Aristotle,  that  no  more  than  the  six  fallacies  ad- 
duced by  the  latter,  are  possible,  and  this  he  hopes 
to  effect  by  a  division  which  he  has  borrowed  from 
another  source,  and  very  awkwardly  applied.*® 

The  philosophical  works  of  Galen  are  not  very 
numerous,  except  upon  ethical  subjects.  The  study 
of  ethics  he  strongly  recommended  to  physicians, 
not  merely  on  the  ground  of  the  connection  subsist- 
ing between  the  body  and  the  soul,  but  even  in  a 
lofty  tone  bade  them  to  consider  the  dignity  of  their 
avocation,  and  exhorted  them,  therefore,  to  practise 
morality  and  to  suppress  all  low  passions,  in  order 
that  they  might  cultivate  their  profession  more  zea- 
lously and  successfully.*^     Of  this  part,  however,  of 

**  The  principle  which  forma  the  iproimdwork  of  his  diyiaioii  is  this :  that 
ererj  sophism  is  founded  on  a  verhal  amhiguity  :  that  this  may  either  lie.  in 
single,  equivocal  terms,  or  else  arise  from  the  structure  of  the  proposition  ;  that 
further,  the  amhiguity  may  be  either  real,  or  possible,  or  conceptional.  Of  the 
first,  he  admits  two  kinds,  three  of  the  second,  but  only  one  of  the  third. 
De  Sophism,  c.  2. 

^  Quod  opt.  med.  sit  quoqiie  phil.  p.  60,  sq. 
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the  philosophy  of  Galen ;  we  have  nothmg  further 
to  remark  than  that  it  attached  itself  entirely  to  the 
Platonic  doctrine. 

Physical  investigations,  as  immediately  connected 
with  his  profession^  naturally  attracted  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  his  attention.  Nevertheless,  we 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  a  lengthy  exposi- 
tion of  his  physiology,  since  in  details  it  is  based 
upon  experience,  and  in  its  general  principles  fluctu- 
ates indifferently  between  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and 
the  Stoics.  A  few  instances  will  suffice  to  convey 
an  idea  of  his  physical  Eclecticism.  His  profession 
led  him  by  preference  to  the  investigation  of  orga- 
nic nature.  Accordingly  he  pursued  no  branch  of 
physical  inquiry  with  more  industry  than  the  dis- 
covery of  design  in  the  structure  of  the  several  mem- 
bers. In  these  inquiries  he  adopted  the  teleological 
views  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  without,  however, 
slavishly  adhering  to  either,  since  his  independent 
researches  into  the  structure  of  the  human  frame 
necessarily  led  him  to  peculiar  results.  This  part 
of  physics  he  estimated  so  highly,  that  he  believed 
it  to  be  the  introduction  to  a  true  theology.^®  He  is 
consequently  full  of  praises  of  the  divine  wisdom, 
which  is  so  manifestly  traceable  in  the  formation  of 
living  creatures.  However,  this  tendency  of  his 
philosophical  view  is  little  in  unison  with  the  basis 
of  his  medical  theory,  which  reduces  everything  to 
a  combination  of  the  elements,  and  pays  but  little 
regard  to  the  power  which  forms  and  sustains  the 

•*  De  UsQ  Part  xvii  1,  p.  360.  'H  irtpi  XP^'^^C  fiopiwv  irpayfiartia  0€o- 
Xoyias  dxpifiovc  dXtjOug  Apx^i  Karaerrfairai,  noXv  fiiiZovog  Ti  xai 
Ttfiiwripov  TTpdyftaroQ  oXtis  r^c  iarpiKriQ, 
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living  creature.  For  he  sets  out,  from  the  composi- 
tion of  the  four  elements— on  which  his  ideas  are 
nearly  coincident  with  those  of  the  Stoics  ^^ — from 
the  composition  and  due  mixture  of  these  the 
humours  are  formed  ;^  and  of  these,  in  the  next 
place,  the  homogeneous,  and  lastly  the  hetero- 
geneous, parts  of  the  body.  Accordingly  the  ob- 
ject of  all  his  medical  precepts  is  to  promote  or  to 
restore  in  all  parts  a  due  mixture ;  and  in  agreement 
with  this  fundamental  view  he  must  necessarily 
have  conceived  his  whole  theory.  In  general,  it 
is  manifest  that  his  investigations  throughout  are 
dependent  on  the  practical  end  of  his  art.  Indeed, 
he  is  far  from  concealing  his  conviction  that  all  in- 
vestigations which  go  beyond  the  practical — such 
as  speculations  on  God's  nature,  his  relation  to  the 
world,  and  the  question  whether  the  world  is 
eternal  or  created,  and  the  like — are  useless  displays 
of  ingenuity;  and  in  support  of  such  a  view,  appealed 
to  the  authority  of  Socrates,  Xenophon,  and  even 
Plato.^^  No  art  which  does  not  promote  the  ends 
of  existence,  is  deserving  the  name.®^  Now  the 
doctrine  of  the  soul  might  perhaps  appear  to  him  to 
be  of  more  value  than  investigations  into  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  highest  ideas ;  but,  as  we  formerly 
hinted,  he  entered  into  this  subject  less  fully  than 

"  De  Elem.  ex  Hipp.  i.  6,  p.  468.  He  oonnden  them  as  extremes  of  the 
simple  qualities. 

'^  This  is  grounded  on  the  principle  that  the  living  body  must  contain  all  the 
simple  elements.  lb.  6,  fin.  Equally  impossible  is  it  for  the  body  to  contain  any 
element  in  purity;  for  it  does  not  admit  of  extreme  purity.  De  Temp.  i.  1. 

"  De  Hipp,  et  Plat.  Plac  ix.  7,  p.  779,  sqq. 

•*  Adhort.  ad  Art.  Add.  9.  'OvoiroiQ  r&v  liriTfiSivfiaTuv  ov«  iffTi  t6 
riXoi  Piw^tXtg^  ravr  ovk  ehi  Wx*'"*' 
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into  that  of  the  material  composition  of  the  body. 
This  explains  at  once  the  Eclectical  and  Sceptical 
manner  in  which  he  treats  of  the  soul.  He  evinces, 
indeed,  a  disposition  to  adopt  the  Aristotelian  defini- 
tion of  it,  for  he  declares  that  the  Platonic  doctrine, 
that  the  soul  is  incorporeal,  is  unintelligible,  since 
in  that  which  is  incorporeal,  no  distinctions  are  dis- 
coverable ;  whereas  souls  are  evidently  different  one 
from  another ;  and  because  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  soul  can  diffuse  itself  over  the  body  if  it  had 
no  part  in  body.^  For  the  same  reason  he  denies 
the  cogency  of  Plato's  arguments  in  favour  of  its 
immortality,^  and  thinks  that  the  essence  of  the 
soul  has  never  been  scientifically  determined,  and 
consequently  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  even  a  pro- 
bable opinion  on  the  subject.^  And  he  at  the  same 
time  expresses  his  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the 
Platonists,  that  the  soul,  which  is  diffused  over  the 
whole  world,  is  the  source  of  all  living  things ;  since, 
to  his  mind,  it  closely  borders  upon  impiety  to  sup- 
pose that  the  divine  essence  would  place  its  formative 
energy  in  the  lowest  kinds  of  animal  life,  even  loath- 
some vermin.*®     But,  if  in  these  points  he  differs 

**  Quod  Animi  Mor.  Corp.  Temp.  Sequ.  3,  p.  776.  Aid  ro  fii^  yivtiaxtiv  fit 
Tfjv  oMav  Ttic  ^xvi  ^irola  ric  leriv,  U  roG  yivovc  ruy  davfidrtitv 
VTToOifiivktv  fifi&v  virapx^^'^  aitrriv.  iv  fikv  yap  eu/ian  rag  Kpdfftic  ^p& 
ird/iiro\v  r<  dia^tpov<rac  dWiiXntv  xai  frafiirSWaQ  o^eac  •  dawfiaTov  ^ 
oifoiac  avrtit  Kaff  iavri^v  tlvai  ivvafiivtiQf  oiiK  oIoiiq  Ik  woUrriroQ  4 
tXiovQ  v^fiaroc  olitfUav  vow  ita^opdv,  racroi'  iroXXacic  iirioKi^dfuvSc 
rt  icai  ^ifr^irac  iirifUKiac  •  dW*  oifSi,  ir&Q  oidkv  o^<ra  rov  tfAfiaroQ  tic 
SXov  airh  iitvair  dv  iKTtivtvBm.   lb.  c.  5,  p.  785,  sqq. 

•*  lb.  c.  8,  fin. 

**  De  Foet.  Fonnat.  6,  p.  700.  'AXX',  lirtp  ifnv,  oiitfiiav  t^pieicmv 
d6Kav  diroMttyfiivtiv  k^urrtifioviK&c  droptXv  6fio\oy&  irtpl  i/^v^^C 
ovffiaCf  oifi^  ^ypi  rov  wiOayov  lepofXOtiv  dwdfifvog. 

"  L.  1. 
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from  the  Platonic  doctrine,  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
concurs  with  it  in  the  classification  of  the  faculties 
of  the  soul,  and  in  the  theory  of  the  organs  upon 
which  they  are  dependent.  In  this  respect  he  very 
warmly  controverts  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  which 
makes  the  heart  to  he  the  seat  of  the  soul,  and  the 
design  of  the  brain  to  be  the  cooling  of  the  heart ; 
for  in  this  he  could  appeal  to  his  own  anatomical 
experiments,  which  had  proved  to  him  the  connec- 
tion between  the  nerves  of  the  brain  and  the  organs 
of  sense.®' 

Galen  had  employed  more  learnedly  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  the  doctrines  of  the  earlier  philoso- 
phy, for  the  scientific  embellishment  of  the  medi- 
cal art ;  and  according  to  the  judgment  of  eminent 
physicians,  he  has  also  brought  to  bear  on  this  end 
no  inconsiderable  treasures  of  experiment :  and  to 
make  all  his  learning  tell,  he  had  the  command  of  a 
rhetorical  flow  of  language,  which  was  sometimes 
indeed  prolix,  but  yet  well  adapted  to  the  demands 
of  his  age.  Accordingly  we  cannot  wonder  that  his 
opinions  should  have  been  favourably  received  and 
found  many  advocates ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  as  little  suprising  that  his  medical  contemporaries 
should  have  exhibited  a  great  indisposition  to  in- 
dulge in  the  application  of  philosophical  ideas  to 
their  practice,  since  they  might  have  had  good 
reason  to  fear  that  such  an  attempt,  whether  made 
by  Galen  himself,  or  by  the  Dogmatists,  would 
only  lead  to  a  distortion  and  complication  of  the 
results  of  pure  experiment.  It  is  true  that  the 
earlier  physicians  of  the  school  of  Epicurus  and  the 

^  Do  Usu  Part.  viii.  2,  3;  for  the  last  point  particularly  see  p.  623,  sqq. 
IV.  S 
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Stoics,  may  have  have  set  to  work  more  off-hand  than 
Galen ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  their  philoso- 
phical attempts  had  the  advantage  over  his  of  greater 
rigour  of  consequence;^  and  the  more  Galen  was 
distracted  by  the  conflicting  results  of  experience, 
and  the  more  clearly  the  further  prosecution  of 
experiment  brought  to  light  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  the  older  physiological  doctrines,  the  more 
perhaps  would  physicians,  who  saw  that  experiment 
alone  was  the  safe  road  of  their  art,  be  disposed  to 
enter  upon  a  general  testing  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  earlier  philosophy. 

These  remarks  naturally  introduce  to  us  the 
Sceptics  of  this  period.  According  to  the  tra- 
ditionary statement,  the  Sceptical  habit,  which  we 
found  existing  in  the  second  period  of  our  history, 
was  never  absolutely  without  a  representative.  We 
have  a  catalogue  of  Sceptics,  from  Timon  down- 
wards, in  which,  however,  there  is  evidently  several 
gaps;^  unless,  perhaps,  we  are  justified  in  sup- 
posing with  Menodotus,  one  of  the  later  Sceptics, 
that  the  succession  of  the  school  was  broken  for  a 
time,  until  it  was  again  revived  by  Ptolemy  of 
Gyrene,  to  whom  two  disciples  are  given,  Heraclides 
and  Sarpedon.  Of  these  three,  however,  nothing 
further  is  known ;  and  it  was  ^nesidemus,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Heraclides,  who  first  gave  to  the  Sceptical 
system  a  new  and  solid  foundation.    The  series  of 


*"  For  fiiTther  information  on  the  nngular  Eclecticism  of  Gralen,  we  refer  to 
Kurt  SprengellX  Beitmge  cur  Gesdu  der  Median.  1.  Bd.  1.  Stck.  8.  117,  sqq. 

^  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  U5,  116.  According  to  this  stat^nent  there  are  but  four 
generations  from  Timon  to  ^nesidemuB,  which  are  unquestionably  not  enough 
for  100  jears. 
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the  Sceptics  from  Ptolemy  appears  to  be  without 
any  chasm;  ^^  but  our  information  concerning  them 
is  so  very  scanty,  that  we  know  scarcely  anything 
of  their  biography,  and  even  of  their  dates  we  can 
only  form  a  tolerable  conjecture.  It  was  custom- 
ary, indeed,  in  this  period  for  the  several  schools  to 
stand  apart,  and  for  each  to  trouble  itself  little,  if  at  all, 
about  the  teachers  of  all  the  rest,  and  for  every  one  to 
look  more  to  the  old  than  to  the  new ;  still  there  must 
have  been  some  special  reason  for  the  total  neglect 
of  the  Sceptical  school  by  all  the  others,  notwith- 
standing that  it  possessed  a  very  important  litera- 
ture. Cicero  considered  the  Sceptical  school  as 
extinct  in  his  time  f^  Seneca  is  ignorant  of  any  con- 
temporaneous teacher  of  Pyrrhonism.''^  Scarcely 
any  mention  is  made  of  it  except  by  such  as  write 
directly  of  the  sects,  or  of  the  history  of  philosophy, 
or  by  physicians.  We  doubt  not  that  its  influence 
on  medical  science  was  considerable;  indeed  we 
are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  New  Sceptics  collec- 
tively were  physicians,  since  all  those  of  whose 
circumstances  in  life  we  know  anything,  and  these 
form  by  far  the  majority,  were  so.''^  Of  the  time 
when  they  lived  we  have  no  precise  account,  but  it 

'®  This  we  conclude  from  the  &ct  thai  the  statement  in  Diogenes  ib.  appeals  to 
the  authority  of  Menodotus,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Sceptical  school.  That 
Agrippa  is  not  mentioned  in  this  line  maj  be  explained,  by  supposing  him  to 
belong  to  one  of  the  subordinate  branches  of  the  schooL 

"  De  Orat  iii.  17;  de  Fin.  ii.  11,  13.  "  <iua»t.  Nat  vii.  32. 

^  From  ^nesidemus  to  Saturninus,  inclusive,  we  count  nine  Sceptics,  of 
whom  six  are  physicians  and  writers  of  repute,  viz.: — Sextus  Empiricus  and 
Satnminus,  who  are  named  as  such  by  Diog.  L.  ix.  116.;  Herodotus,  the 
teacher  of  Sextus  the  son  of  Areius,  who  was  likewise  a  physician,'  whose 
teacher  Menodotus,  as  well  as  Theodas  or  Theudas,  were  among  the  most  &mous 
of  the  Empirical  physicians,  Oalen.  deLibr.  Prop.  9;  de  Comp.  Med.  Sec  Loc. 

s  2 
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may  be  pretty  nearly  guessed.  In  the  works  of 
Sextus,  sumamed  Empiricus,  we  may  clearly  see, 
from  the  character  of  the  Sceptical  controversy 
against  the  Dogmatists,  that  it  must  have  been 
formed  at  a  time  when  the  Stoical  school  exercised 
the  greatest  influence  on  scientific  thought.  For 
although  the  other  Dogmatical  sects  are  not  spared 
by  the  Sceptics,  although,  indeed,  it  is  a  leading 
characteristic  of  the  sect  to  contrast  with  their  own 
views  the  opinions  of  every  considerable  school  of 
philosophy,  whether  half  extinct  or  still  flourishing, 
nevertheless  the  Stoical  school  is  the  chief  object 
of  their  attacks.  No  doctrine  is  examined  with  so 
much  strictness  as  theirs,  and  their  forms  and  ter- 
minology are  almost  generally  taken  as  the  forms 
of  science  in  general.  But  the  Stoical  philosophy 
began  to  decline  about  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, A.D.,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  third  neo- 
Platonism  attained  to  a  consideration  which  quickly 
overshadowed  every  other  system  of  philosophy. 
Now  the  Sceptical  disquisitions  of  Sextus  do  not 
contain  even  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  latter, 
although  it  would  have  furnished  as  ample  materials 
as  any  other  for  doubting  the  validity  of  all  philoso- 
phical knowledge.^*     From  this  fact  we   may  with 

iii.  p.  636;  v.  p.  834;  de  Simpl.  Medic.  Temp.  i.  p.  432.  Also  HeraclideB  of 
Tarentum,  who  is  called  an  Empirical  physician,  was  probably  the  teacher  of 
iEnesidemus.  I  take  this  occasion  to  mention  that  it  was  usual  to  ascribe  the 
Sceptics  to  the  Empirical  physicians,  to  which  Sextus  objects,  and  asserts  that 
they  would  be  more  justly  reckoned  among  the  more  methodical.  Hypot. 
Pyrrh.  i.  236,  sqq.;  cf.  Adv.  Math.  viii.  327.  However  his  distinction  between 
Empirical  and  Sceptical  physicians  is  untenable,  and  he  himself  soon  abandons  it, 
lb.  191.  Galen  admits  that  they  belonged  to  different  schools.  De  SimpL 
Med.  Temp.  L  1. 

'^  Seitus  expressly  asserts  that  he  has  worked  out  the  history  of  philosophy 
At>m  the  physiologists  to  the  latest  philosophers,  i.  e.  the  Stoics.    Adr.  Math. 
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tolerable  certainty  infer,  that  if  not  Sextus  himself, 
yet  at  least  the  individuals  whose  Sceptical  argu- 
ments he  had  collected  into  a  body,  lived  at  latest  in 
the  first  half  of  the  second  century.  And  a  more 
precise  result  seems  attainable  from  the  works  of  the 
Greek  physicians.  The  works  of  Galen  against  the 
Empirics  are  only  directed  against  Menodotus  and 
Theudas ;  while  in  a  later  work  he  mentions  Hero- 
dotus, the  scholar  of  Menodotus;  while  it  has  no 
allusion  to  Sextus  Empiricus,  the  disciple  of  Hero- 
dotus^ although  in  a  later  medical  work  he  is  named 
as  one  of  the  heads  of  Empirical  physicians.'^*^  Such 
a  man  as  Sextus,  who  had  collected  into  a  body  the 
whole  of  the  Sceptical  doctrines,  could  not  have 
been  passed  over  by  Galen,  if  in  his  time  he  had 
already  published  any  one  of  his  works.  From  this 
silence,  then,  we  must  conclude  that  Herodotus  was 
really  the  contemporary  of  Galen,  but  that  Sextus 
lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century.  Now 
reckoning  backward  from  this  time  ^nesidemus 
may  perhaps  have  lived  about  the  commencement  of 
our  present  era.^® 

▼iii.  1;  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  i.  66.  Kard  rode  fidXiVTa  ^fiiv  AvTiSoKovvras  vvv 
SoyiiariKo^t  toUq  dtrb  rijQ  frrodQ,  He  seldom  mentions  philosophera  of  his 
own,  and  generally  not  those  of  a  late  date;  nevertheless  he  has  a  notice  of  the 
Stoic  Basileides  'abovenxentioned,  who  is  usually  regarded  as  the  teacher  of 
M.  Aurelius.  Adv.  Math.  viii.  258,  c.  not.  Fabr. 

'*  Namely,  in  the  Introductio,  which  is  Msely  placed  among  the  works  of 
Galen,  c  4. 

^*  On  the  authority  of  Fabric,  ad  Sext.  Emp.  Hyp.  Pyrrh.  i.  235,  it  is  usually 
assumed  that  iEnesidemus  was  a  contemporary  of  Cicero.  This  assumption 
rests  mainly  on  his  having  said  of  the  Academicians  of  his  time,  that  they  some- 
times agree  with  the  Stoics,  and  appear  like  Stoics  quarrelling  with  Stoics ;  for  this 
observation  has  been  supposed  to  apply  to  Antiochus.  But  it  is  not  improbable 
that  many  of  the  Academicians  followed  in  the  steps  of  Antiochus.  Nothing 
can  be  inferred  from  the  statement  of  Aristocles  ap.  Eiiseb.  Pr.  Ev.  xiv.  8, 
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Now  of  the  series  of  the  New  Sceptics  down  to 
Sextus,  we  have  little  of  personal  information. 
The  most  remarkable  was  ^nesidemus,  who  was 
originally  of  Gnossus,  and  taught  at  Alexandria^ 
But  of  him  it  is,  however,  far  from  certain,  that  he 
belonged  by  his  style  of  thought  to  the  Sceptical 
school,  although  indeed  he  appears  to  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  dissemination  of  Sceptical 
doctrines.  For  we  are  told,  that  having  devoted 
himself  to  the  works  of  Heraclitus,  he  considered 
Sceptical  researches  as  a  means  of  attaining  to  a 
right  understanding  of  his  favourite  author.  Now 
in  this  respect  he  appears  to  be  in  perfect  agree- 
ment with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  delighted 
chiefly  to  renew  olden  doctrines,  and  to  combine 
them  together.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  connection 
between  the  two,  he  appears  to  have  spoken  very 
expressly.  For  he  asserts  that  in  the  first  place,  a 
man  must,  after  the  manner  of  the  Sceptics,  ac- 
knowledge that  opposite  appearances  are  presented 
by  the  same  object,  before  he  can  arrive  at  an 
understanding  of  the  Heraclitic  principle,  that 
opposites  are  in  all.^^  But  from  this  it  appears 
scarcely  questionable,  that  he   did  not  intend  to 


that iEnetidemus  attacked,  ^X^ec  xal  irpwi|y,  the  Sceptical  doctrine.  Avery 
different  chronology  would  be  determined  if  we  take  the  Sceptic  Zeuxia^  who 
was  tecond  in  succession  from  ^nesidemus  to  be  the  same  with  the  Herophilite 
physician  of  the  same  name,  whom  Strab.  xii.  8,  fin.  mentions  as  his  contem. 
porary.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Diog.  L.  ix.  106;  but  it  apepais  to  me  to  be 
very  questionable. 

^  Sext.  Em  p.  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  I  210.  *EirtlSk  ol  wcpl  rhv  Klvn^Utinov  iktyov^ 
bSbv  tlvoi  rriv  <rv<wrcr})v  aywy^v  £wi  ri)v  *UpcucKtirttov  ^iXoao^iav^  ii&n 
irporiyeirai  rov  rdvavria  inpi  r6  aitrb  itwApxttv  rb  T&vayria  irepi  rb  airb 
^aivto^cu*  Kal  di  fiiv  OKtirrucol  faLv6<rdai\kyovfn  rd  Ivavria  irtpi  rb  a(fr6f 
01  ik  'HpacXf  irccoc  Airb  to6tov  km  liri  rb  t^wdpyetv  aira  fitripxovTai, 
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adopt  the  Sceptical  habit  of  thought,  simply 
because  it  refused  to  pass  any  judgment  as  to  the 
nature  of  that  which  is  the  ground  of  all  pheno- 
mena ;  and  this  iBnesidemus  has  himself  acknow- 
ledged/^ For  the  Sceptic  would  not  admit  that  it 
is  possible  to  predicate  of  entity  that  it  may  have 
opposite  accidents,  and  ^nesidemus  was  so  little 
deceived  on  this  head,  that  on  the  contrary,  he  re- 
marked that  the  Sceptic  would  not  even  say,  whether 
there  is  or  not  a  red  entity/®  Others  of  his  princi- 
ples are  equally  irreconcilable  with  this  pretended 
Scepticism.  Thus  he  taught  that  being,  or  the  es- 
sence (ovata)  is  a  body,  and  indeed  the  prime  body,*^ 
which  implies  a  distinction  between  the  prime  body 
which  is  the  ground  and  principle  of  all,  and  the 
phenomenal  or  manifest  body ;  and  he  assumed,  too, 
that  air  is  the  principle  of  all  things.*^  In  these 
assertions  he  might  seem  in  some  degree  faithful 
to  the  doctrine  of  Heraclitus,  but  this  was  cer- 
tainly no  longer  the  case,  when  he  made  the  ground 
of  all  things  to  be  time,  which  also  is  corporeal,^ 
and  especially  when  he  connected  this  doctrine  with 
other  positions,  which  appear  to  indicate  a  very 
earnest  endeavour  to  combine  and  get  rid  of  all 
contrarieties  in  the  idea  of  the  first  prime  cause. 
In  this  sense  undoubtedly,  must  be  understood  his 
positions^  that  not  only  the  whole  time,  unquestion- 

'*  PhoC  Cod.  212  p.  281,  Hcescb.  Sij^ia  fdv,  &<rirtp  Tci  ^avipA  ^a/itv 
Tuv  it^avdVy  ohV  SXw^  (^val  ^ifffi,  i^irar^ffOai  H  Ktvy  wgomraBtiq.  roitQ 
oiofiivov^. 

»•  lb.  p.  280. 

"  Sext  Emp.  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  iii.  138  ;  Adv.  Math.  x.  216. 

•*  lb.  233. 

•»  Sext  Emp.  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  iii.  138  ;  Adr.  Math.  x.  216. 
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ably  the  motion  of  the  heavens,  but  also  the  now,  the 
simple  element  of  time,  is  the  primary  ground  of  all 
things ;  even  as  the  unit,  the  simple  element  of  num- 
ber, is  the  prime  substance ;  for  it  is  by  the  multi- 
plication of  the  ^'  now"  and  of  the  unit  that  times 
and  numbers  are  produced;  the  part,  however,  is 
undoubtedly  both  different  from  the  whole,  and  yet 
also  the  same  with  it,  because  simply,  the  first  essence 
is  both  whole  and  also  part,  whole  i.  e.  in  respect  to 
the  world,  but  part  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  each 
determinate  living  creature.^  It  may  well  be 
doubted,  whether  these  positions  adequately  express 
the  Pantheistic  view  of  the  Heraclitic  theory.  Ac- 
cording to  it,  the  essence  of  all  things — the  unity 
of  the  whole  world — ^is  expressed,  and  perfectly  con- 
tained in  every  several  thing,  as  well  in  the  part  as 
in  the  whole ;  on  this  account  every  plurality  in 
the  world  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  unit,  and 
in  every  moment  of  time  the  whole  is  completely 
present.  Therefore  ^nesidemus  might  well  say, 
that  in   the  same   there  are   opposites.     That  he 

••  lb.  216,  sq.  "OOtv  vac  Std  rrjg  ff-pwrifc  thayiayric  ttaB*  i^  wpayfidTi^v 
TiT&xBai  Xsyitfv  toq  awKag  XUecCy  «•  TivtQ  fUpfi  rov  \6yov  rvyxovovirif  r^r 
fUv  xp^yoc  ^poatiyoplav  cat  ri)v  ftovoQ  i^i  r^c  oifciag  TtrdxOai  ^naivy  ^ 
TiqiaTi  <rufiaTucri'  rd  dk  fityiOti  rwvxp^vi/tv  icai  Ta  sc^dXoia  rwv  dpiB/uSv 
iiri  woXvirXaffiaafiov  ftdXurra  iK^spttrBai.  rb  fitv  yap  vvv,  8  dri  ^p^voo 
/ihwftd  i(m.  In  dk  n}v  fiovdia  ohx aXXo  n  cZvai  ^  r>)v oveiav  n}v  SI  i/upav 
Kol  rhv  fiTJva  kcu  rbv  ivuivrbv  iro\vw\affia<rfAbv  vTrdpxav  Toh  vvv,  ^fifu  dk 
Tov  xp^yov.rd  8k  dvo  xal  rpia  xai  dsKa  kcu  ixarbv  iroXvirXainatrftbv  iJvai  r^c 
/lovddoc.  lb.  ix.  337.  6  ik  AlvriffUtifioQ  Kard  ^EpdisXtiroVf  ical  irtpov,  ^tiei,  rb 
likpOQ  TOV  8Xov  Kai  aTifT6tr  ij  ydp  oifffia  Kai  oXif  lari  cac  fiipoc  8Xi|  fikv  xard 
rbv  KSfffiov,  fupOQ  8k  Kara  rt)v  rovit  rov  Z^pov  ^v<nv.  The  last  position  is  am- 
bigaous,  both  in  my  paraphrase  and  the  original.  The  manner  in  which  Sex- 
tiu8  quotes  what  is  utterly  unintelligible,  is  somewhat  singular.  The  boning 
of  the  6nt  passage  clearly  shows  that  Sextus  endeavoured  to  give  a  systematic 
basis  to  the  Heraclitic  doctrine,  by  comparing  the  forms  of  entity  with  these 
of  language. 
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should  have  called  this  primary  unit  air  and  time, 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  living 
essence.  Perhaps  we  shall  not  greatly  err,  if  we 
assume,  that  this  Materialistic  Pantheism  was 
closely  connected  with  the  medical  science  of  the 
Sceptical  school ;  which  connection  may,  probably, 
further  account  for  the  fact,  that  iEnesidemus  ex- 
plained, in  a  directly  sensuous  way,  the  opinions 
of  Heraclitus,  concerning  the  influx  of  the  divine 
fire  into  the  human  soul."  Now  in  this  direction 
of  thought,  -flilnesidemus  was  not,  in  fact,  far  re- 
moved from  the  Stoics.  If,  therefore,  he  never- 
theless argues  chiefly  against  them,  and  objects  to 
the  newer  Academy  its  agreement  with  the  Stoics, 
he  may  have  been  looking  merely  to  subordinate 
matters,  or  perhaps  the  ground  of  his  objection 
may  have  been,  that  the  Stoics  did  not  appear  to 
him  sufficiently  consequent  in  their  Materialistic 
and  Pantheistic  tendency.®^ 

If  then  in  regard  to  this  whole  doctrine,  we 
ought  not  to  class  ^nesidemus  with  the  Sceptics, 
we  must  nevertheless  observe,  that  it  was  of  little 
influence  on  the  further  course  of  our  history ;  it  is 
merely  a  trace  of  the  Pantheistic  ideas,  which  in  his 
age  showed  themselves  in  different  places,  but 
principally  in  the  East ;  and  as  such,  we  consider 
them  as  an  insignificant  monument  of  the  times, 
standing  alongside  of  many  more  important  ones. 

■*  Sext.  Emp.  Adv.  Math.  Tii.  849,  850. 

"*  We  formerly  remarked  that  Sextus  Empiricus  evmced  in  his  medical 
▼iewa,  a  preference  for  the  methodical  school ;  so  too,  many  of  the  earlier  Seep, 
tics  may  have  inclined  to  the  school  of  the  Pneumatici  without,  howeveri  adopting 
its  philosophical  grounds.  Ultimately  indeed,  every  Scepticism  has  a  Dogma- 
tism in  the  back  ground. 
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Then  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  union  of  such  a 
Pantheism  with  Sceptical  habits  of  thoughts,  for 
the  Pantheistic  theory  is  invariably  accompanied 
with  a  marked  opposition  to  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  science.  Of  this  aversion  we  have  already 
discovered  many  vestiges  in  the  Eleatfe  and  the 
M egarians,  and  even  in  Heraclitus  himself.  The 
later  Sceptics  diligently  searched  for  all  these 
traces  ;^  and  if  .£nesidemus  considered  this  as  the 
right  road  to  the  Heraclitic  philosophy,  it  was  only 
because  it  tended  to  overthrow  the  existing  view 
of  things,  and  by  declaring  it  to  be  in  itself  a 
worthless  representation  of  them,  prepared  the  way 
to  the  Pantheistic  doctrine.  This  is  clearly  the 
result  also  of  his  definition  of  Pyrrhonism.  It,  he 
says,  is  a  recollection  of  phenomena,  or  of  that, 
which  is  in  some  manner  or  other  conceived,  by 
which  all  is  compounded  with  all,  and  being  com- 
pared together,  is  found  to  contain  much  anomaly 
and  complication.®''  However,  this  Pantheistic 
view  of  ^nesidemus  does  not  constitute  his  his- 
torical importance,  which  consisted  rather  in  the 
extensive  influence  he  exercised  by  his  Sceptical 
mode  of  teaching ;  for  he  is  expressly  named  as 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  new  Sceptical  school,^  to 
which  however,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  trans- 

'^  Di<^.  L.  ir.  72,  73. 

^  lb.  ix.  78.  'Eorcv  o^v  6  UvppuwtioQ  \6yoc  livfifiti  ric  r&v  ^ivofikvar 
^  T&v  oiTkurovv  voovfiivufv,  leod'  ^v  irdvra  iravt  av/tfidiKKiTai  ical  evygpiv^ 
fuva  woXkr^v  AvufiaXiav  km  ropax^v  ixovra  tvpiffxtraif  KaOA  ^^vcv 
Alytiaidtifioc,  Many  substitutes  have  been  propoeed  for  nviifiti  Tie:  it  is  how- 
ever correct,  for  in  fivfifiny  aU  reason  consists  nooording  to  the  Sceptics,  Seit. 
£mp.  Adv.  Math.  viii.  288. 

"  Sexl.  Erap.  Hyp.  Pyrrh.  i.  222. 
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mitted  the  Pantheistic  basis  of  his  doubts,  for  we 
find  no  traces  of  it  among  the  later  Sceptics. 

It  is  difficult  to  adduce  any  peculiar  principle, 
as  characteristic  of  the  Sceptical  speculations  of 
^nesidemus,  since  of  the  little  even  that  we  know 
of  his  reasonings,  much  may  be  justly  claimed 
by  the  earlier  Sceptics,  and  much  is  so  closely 
mixedup  with  those  of  his  successors,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  separate  them.^  The  latter  is 
the  case  especially  with  the  arguments  which 
^nesidemus  employed  to  prove  that  the  connection 
between  cause  and  effect  cannot  be  ascertained.^ 
On  this  head,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  what 
is  really  his  property  from  what  belongs  to  the 
later  Sceptics.  The  former  remark,  on  the  other 
hand,  applies  to  the  ten  grounds  of  Scepticism,  of 
which  ^nesidemus  is  the  reputed  author,*^  but  of 
which  we  showed  on  a  former  occasion,  that  they 
were  current  among  the  earlier  Sceptics,  so  that  at 

^  The  ground  of  this  was  in  part,  the  &ct  that  ^nendemus  taught  his 
Scepticism  separately  from  his  Heraclitic  opinions.  Accordingly  Sextns 
freqnentlj  aajs^  when  speaking  of  the  latter,  Alyfi<ridtiftoc  Kctrd  *Hp^\fcrov, 
and  appeals  to  the  works  which  he  entitles  frpwrif  tUrayotyii,  In  the  chief 
Sceptical  work  of  iBnesidemuB,  Hvppktvuoi  XSyot,  in  8  books,  of  which  Photius, 
cod*  212,  has  merely  given  too  brief  an  extract,  there  is  no  detailed  mention  of 
any  Heraditit  doctrine.  Probably  the  iftroHtirvfftQ  fic  Tct  HvppCtvtia  is  the 
same  as  the  first  book  of  this  work. 

*^  That  he  aigned  against  the  notion  of  a  causal  connection  is  unquestionable 
from  Phot  Bibl.  Cod.  212,  p.  280, 281  ;  Sext.  Emp.  Hyp.  Pyrrh.  i.  180  sqq. ; 
Adv.  Math.  ix«  218.  There  is,  however,  no  ground  for  ascribing  to  ^nesidemus 
the  opinions  which  follow  the  last  passages  262.  as  Tenneman  Gesch.  der  Phil. 
b.  V.  5.  a.  93.  justly  remarks,  and  therefore  what  next  follows,  cannot  also  be  attri- 
buted to  him.|  But  the  following  passages  go  on  indefinitely  without  marking 
the  end  of  that  which  properly  belongs  to  .£nesidemu8.  It  appears,  therefore, 
most  advisable  to  regard  the  whole  as  the  common  property  of  the  Sceptics. 
To  support  this  view  we  meet,  in  s.  272,  with  a  division  utterly  inconsistent  with 
that  ascribed  to  ^nesidemus  by  Sext.  Adv.  Math.  x.  38. 

«*  Sext  Emp.  adv.  Math.  vii.  345  ;  AristocL  Ap.  Euseb.  Pr.  Ev.  xiv.  18. 
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most,  he  can  only  claim  the  merit  of  being  the  first 
to  collect  and  arrange  them.  Whatever  else  we 
know  of  the  doctrine  of  JEnesidemus  is  of  little 
value,  and  utterly  devoid  of  originality.*^ 

But  the  simple  fact  that  JEnesidemus  collected 
the  arguments  of  the  Sceptics  under  these  ten  heads, 
affords  a  slight  clue  to  guide  us  in  tracing  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  Sceptical  school,  which 
otherwise  is  involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity.  It 
exhibits,  at  all  events,  a  desire  to  give  something 
like  a  systematic  order  to  the  Sceptical  doctrine,  with 
a  view  to  facilitate  the  survey  of  its  multifarious 
objections  to  Dogmatism.  A  similar  wish  for  the 
improvement  and  perfection  of  the  Sceptical  pole- 
mics is  also  traceable  in  his  enumeration  of  the 
eight  different  cases  in  which  the  Dogmatists  usually 
deceive  themselves  in  their  supposed  investigation 
of  causes.®^  For  Sextus,  in  general  terms,  declares 
the  distinctive  character  of  the  method  of  the  later 
Sceptics,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  New  Aca- 
demy, to  consist  in  this,  that  the  former  confined 
themselves  to  a  refutation  of  the  leading  and 
general  principles  of  the  Dogmatists,  but  neglected 
all  particular  doctrines  and  consequences  as  neces- 
sarily falling  with  the  principles  themselves.**  Now 
it  is  in  perfect  unison  with  this  statement  that 
we  find  the  successors  of  ^nesidemus  assiduously 

**  Tbu8  the  statements  of  the  moral  purpose  of  the  Sceptics,  b.  Diog.  L.  ix. 
107  ;  Phot.  1. 1,  p.  281,  which  serres  to  explain  Aristocl  1. 1  the  inTestigation 
of  true  and  fiilse  phenomena,  Sext.  AdT.  Math.  yiii.  8,  the  grounds  against  truth, 
ih,  fui.  40,  sq. ;  the  grounds  against  the  assumption  that  signs  are  sensuous, 
which  is  referred  to  the  tenth  ground,  ib.  215 ;  c£  234  ;  the  distinction  of  the 
two  kinds  of  motion,  ib.  x.  38,  and  the  verbal  explanation  of  the  good,  ib.  xi. 
42,  and  some  others. 

»•  Sext.  Emp.  Hyp.  Pyrrh.  i.  180,  sqq.  **  Adv.  Math.  ix.  I. 
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labouring  still  fiirther  to  reduce  the  grounds  of  Scep- 
ticism.*^ Agrippa,  a  Sceptic,  of  whose  personal  his- 
tory we  only  know  that  he  lived  after  ^nesidemus,*® 
admitted  no  more  than  five  grounds  of  Scepticism  ;^ 
of  which  the  two  first  comprise,  in  part  at  least, 
if  not  quite  completely,  all  the  old  ten,  while  the 
other  three  are  quite  new.  The  two  first  call  in 
question  the  possibility  of  knowledge,  on  the  ground 
that  all  human  ideas,  whether  of  life  or  science, 
are  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  on  the  ground 
that  they  represent  at  most  a  mere  relation.  If 
now,  under  the  head  of  inconsistency  of  ideas,  we 
may  include  the  objections  which  the  Sceptics 
usually  drew  from  the  contradictory  nature  of 
sensuous  appearances,  this  ground,  taken  with  the 
second,  undoubtedly  comprises  the  former  ten. 
The  three  new  ones  are  remarkably  distinguished 
from  the  older  objections  in  this  respect,  that  they 
do  not  relate    to  the  matter  but  to  the  form  of 


*"  That  this  was  continually  carried  forward  we  have  sore  grounds  for  in- 
ferring, from  the  manner  in  which  Seztus  mentions  these  later  principles  of 
Scepticism  one  after  another.    Pyrr.  Hyp.  1.  164,  178. 

^  Diog.  L.  ix.  18.  What  the  ol  ircpl  rbv  ' Ay piirirav  may  have  taught 
here  is  ascribed  by  Seztus  to  the  roii^  vcwrlpoic  (TccirrueoTc,  in  reference,  no 
doubt,  to  iEnesidemus.  On  very  insufficient  reasons  it  has  been  inferred  from 
Diog.  L.  ix.  106,  that  Agrippa  was  subsequent  to  the  Sceptics,  Antiochus  and 
Apelles,  of  whom  the  former  was  the  teacher  of  Menodotus.  Cf.  Fabric  ad 
Sezt  Emp.  Hyp.  Pyrrh.  i.  164. 

"  Diog.  L.  ix.  88.  01  dk  wtpl  ^Aypiirwav  rovroiQ  dXkovc  wkvrt  irpoff- 
ei<r&yov<ri,  t6v  re  &nb  rifc  Sia^utviac  Kol  rbv  iIq  Airtipov  UPaWovra 
Kol  rbv  irp6c  ri  Kcd  rbv  i^  virodifftutQ  Kol  rbv  St'  <iXX^\ci>v.  Sext.  Emp. 
Pyrrh.  Hyp.  i.  164,  sqq.  in  the  same  order,  and  probably  from  the  same  source. 
We  hate  not,  however,  adhered  to  this  order,  for  it  is  evidently  most  unme- 
thodical, and  especially  as  our  author  (Sezt.  Emp.  ib.  177)  proceeds  with  so 
little  judgment  as  to  represent  these  five  grounds  as  different  from  the  earlier 
ten,  which  however  are  unquestionably,  in  part  at  least,  contained  in  the 
former. 
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science.  Accordingly,  the  bringing  forward  these 
objections  indicates,  in  foct,  a  considerable  progress 
in  the  development  of  the  method  of  Scepticism. 
And  in  further  prosecution  of  this  direction,  Agrippa 
sought  to  show  that  all  the  arguments  of  the  Dog- 
matists are  insufficient.  The  Dogmatists,  he  ai^es, 
must  labour  to  prove  everything,  for  without  proof 
they  will  not  believe  anything.  If^  however,  they 
maintain  that  from  fixed  premises  a  matter  can  be 
proved,  these  principles,  it  may  be  objected,  are 
themselves  but  hypotheses,  since  they  are  not  proved. 
But  if  they  attempt  to  prove  these  principles — ^the 
premises  of  the  syllogism — they  must  have  recourse 
to  new  premises ;  and  as  this  must  take  place  in 
every  argument,  the  endeavour  to  demonstrate 
everything  would  lead  into  endless  demonstration. 
These  are  the  first  two  formal  grounds  of  Scepticism 
advanced  by  Agrippa.  The  third  refers  to  a  well- 
known  paralogism,  the  so-called  reasoning  in  a 
circle.  As  all  the  other  Sceptical  grounds  of 
Agrippa  relate  to  general  principles,  the  conjecture  is 
allowable  that  he  also  had  a  general  view  in  his 
reference  to  this  particular  paralogism.  Perhaps 
he  intended  by  it  to  guard  against  the  possible 
assertion  of  the  Dogmatists,  that  the  scientific  form 
of  syllogism  only  served  to  establish  more  fully  prin- 
ciples of  science,  certain  in  themselves,  by  proving 
their  mutual  coherence.  We  are  here  thinking 
of  the  simile  of  Zeno,  drawn  from  the  closed  fist,  and 
compressed  still  more  firmly  by  the  other  hand.  That 
this  conjecture  is  correct  follows  from  the  progress 
in  the  development  of  the  Sceptical  school. 

For  we  see  that  still  later  Sceptics,  Menodotus 
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especially  and  his  school,^  found  occasion  in  the 
doctrine  of  Agrippa  for  still  further  simplification 
of  the  grounds  of  Scepticism.  This  they  did  by 
giving  up  all  those  that  referred  to  the  matter,  with 
the  exception  of  the  one,  derived  from  the  disagree- 
ment of  ideas,  which  they  occasionally  employed, 
in  support  of  Agrippa's  three  formal  grounds 
of  doubt.  These  they  also  reduced  to  two, 
by  comprising  under  a  single  and  more  general 
idea,  that  of  the  infinite  process  and  that  of  the 
paralogism  of  the  circle.^  Thus  they  had  left  a 
simple  dilemma  by  which  they  thought  they  could 
satisfactorily  refute  every  pretension  of  the  Dog- 
matists to  scientific  certainty.  For,  they  argued, 
all  that  is  known  must  either  be  known  in  itself  or 
by  inference ;  but  that  nothing  can  be  known  in 
itself  clearly  follows  from  the  disputes  of  the  Dog- 
matists as  to  principles ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  be  maintained  that  a  truth  may  be  known  by 
inference  from  another,  then  either  the  process  of 
proof  must  be  carried  on  to  infinity,  or  else  the 
paralogism  of  the  circle  will  be  incurred.  There- 
fore, they  concluded  no  knowledge  can  be  demon- 

*  For  MeBodotuB  waa  luu^uestionably  one  of  the  mosfc  eminent  of  the  later 
Sceptics;  as  such  he  la  mentioned  with  Sextns.  Pseudo-Galen.  Introductio, 
c  4,  and  in  Sezt.  Etaap.  Hypw  FjrA.  i.  222^  vtth  Mauadmkvm,  as  Fabrieiiis 
conjectuMik 

••  Sext.  Emp.  Hyp.  Pyrrh.  i.  178,  sq.  Uapaiii6afft  Sk  Kai  Ho  rpSfrovt 
IttoxVQ  Mpovt,  liTf  1  ydp  nav  t6  KaToKaftPavSfUVOv  ijrot  U  kavTov  Kara- 
\€Lfifi(&vivdM  ioKtl  ^  m  iHpov  Kar<iKafifidvtTaiy  n)y  irtpi  vdvrtnf  Avopiav 
tlvAynv  8oKOv<n»  koI  Srt  fcb^  oMv  iC  iavrov  KarakafiP6vtraiy  ^atri,  ^^Xov 
Ik  r^c  ycyeyiffiiviic  irapd  roif  fwiKotg  ircp£  re  t&v  ahdfirStv  ical  rwv 
yoifroiv  &n6vTmv  olfuu  Bia^t^via^ . »  .  .dtd  ik  tovto  oitS*  U  iripov  ri 
KoraKofipavtaBtu  evyx^^"^"^^  '^  M^''  f^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  jcaraXaf</3<iycraiy 
Ail  H  iripov  KaraKufApdvur^M  dinm,  elg  t6v  ^laXXifXov  9^  rhv  dirttpov 
IfipdXXovm  rpSirov.    Here  also  Sextus  speaks  of  other  tropes. 
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strated.  As  to  form,  these  two  methods  are  for 
superior  to  those  of  Agrippa,  since  they  exhibit 
whatever  occurs  in  the  latter  as  a  member  of  a 
whole,  with  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  argument  of 
relation,  which,  however,  might  well  be  regarded 
as  superfluous,  after  the  discovery  of  a  universal 
and  infallible  method  of  refutation;  It  is,  there- 
fore, impossible  to  deny  to  the  Sceptics  of  this  time 
the  merit  of  having  perfected  a  coherent  develop- 
ment of  their  mode  of  thinking.  In  this  respect 
they  are  meritoriously  distinguished  from  the  other 
sects  of  their  day ;  and  in  this  fact  there  is  nothing 
surprising,  since  it  only  proves  that  in  the  prevailing 
weakness  of  the  scientific  spirit,  a  still  surviving 
consciousness  of  the  true  requisitions  of  philosophy 
only  served  to  strengthen  the  conviction  of  the 
existing  incapacity  to  satisfy  these  demands. 

If,  however,  we  are  able  to  trace  the  history  of 
Scepticism  in  this  period  on  the  side  of  its  formal 
development,  we  are  not  so  fortunate  with  respect  to 
its  material  grounds.  Of  these  we  have,  indeed, 
a  collection  tolerably  complete,  but  know  nothing 
of  their  gradual  formation.  The  collector  is  the 
&mous  Sextus,  a  Greek  physician  of  the  Empirical 
school,  and  on  that  account  sumamed  Empiricus.  His 
fame  rests  on  the  circumstance  of  his  being  the  only 
Sceptic  of  whom  an  entire  work  now  exists.^^®*  His 

^^  There  are  three  works :  The  Pyrrhonistic  Hypotypoees,  that  agvumt  the 
Encyclic  Bdencea,  and  that  against  the  philosophical  sects.  The  last  two  are 
generally  regarded  as  one  work,  and  comprised  under  the  title  Adversos  Mathe- 
maticos.  Thus  even  Diog.  Laert .  ix.  11 6 .  But  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  book 
seems  to  prove  that  they  were  not  designed  to  form  a  whole.  Other  works,  occa- 
sionally quoted  by  Sextus  but  not  clearly  denoted,  are  lost  Of.  Adv.  liath^ 
V.  29  ;  vi.  62,  55,  58;  vii.  202  ;  z.  284. 
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merits,  as  compared  with  the  other  Sceptics,  cannot 
easily  be  estimated.  They  perhaps  consist  simply 
in  this/that  he  gave  the  completest  collection  of 
Sceptical  arguments  against  the  Dogmatists,  on 
which  account  his  work  has  driven  all  others  of  the 
same  nature  into  oblivion.  For  his  talents  are  not 
great,  and  we  cannot  for  a  moment  ascribe  to  him 
the  merit  of  originality.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
diffuse  even  ^to  tediousness  in  his  controversy  with 
the  Dogmatists.  The  relevant  and  the  irrelevant 
are  equally  adduced  by  him,  and  he  appears  scarcely 
able  to  estimate  rightly  the  force  of  his  own  argu* 
ments.  He  does  not,  moreover,  give  his  exposition 
of  the  Sceptical  doctrine  as  anything  new,  but  inva- 
riably speaks  in  the  name  of  his  school,  whose 
common  property  he  does  little  more  than  cata- 
logue, and  seldom  mentions  the  author  of  a  par- 
ticular line  of  Sceptical  thought.  In  short,  it  is  at 
once  manifest,  that  in  his  case  Scepticism  has  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  the  other  schools,  and  dege- 
nerated into  a  mere  matter  of  erudite  tradition. 
And  in  such  a  tradition  it  was  even  unavoidable 
that  the  fundamental  idea  should  gradually  lose  its 
energy,  and  accordingly,  as  we  previously  observed, 
Sextus  was  unable  to  understand  the  true  relation 
of  the  arguments  invented  by  the  later  Sceptics. 
Indeed,  he  is  often  incapable  of  arranging  these 
arguments  in  the  most  appropriate  and  lucid  order ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  looseness  with  which  they 
follow  each  other  sufficiently  proves  that  his  col« 
lection  was  made  in  haste,  and  with  little  of  the 
industry  requisite  for  such  a  work.  But  the  length 
of   his   expositions   particularly   calls    for    notice. 

IV  T 
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Notwithstanding  his  frequent  assurances  of  a  wish 
to  avoid  prolixity  and  repetitions,  his  work  is  full 
of  both.  Indeed,  such  was  the  almost  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  plan  of  his  work.  For  he 
prefers  to  begin  with  a  refutation  of  the  general 
principle,  and  remarking,  that  all  particular  cases 
are  necessarily  involved  in  it ;  nevertheless,  for 
prudence'  sake,  he  proceeds  to  controvert  all  par- 
ticular cases,  and  this,  of  course,  reproduces  the 
question  of  the  general  principle.  He  himself 
admits  that  he  is  not  over  cautious  in  the  choice  of 
his  weapons,  but  excuses  himself  on  this  head  by 
his  favourite  comparison  of  the  Sceptic  to  the  phy- 
sician. Pure  philanthropy  has  made  it  his  object  to 
cure  man  of  the  disease  of  Dogmatism  ;  and  as  the 
physician  must  use  violent  remedies  for  violent 
diseases,  and  gentle  applications  in  milder  cases,  so 
the  Sceptic  has  at  hand  strong  medicines  for  all 
such  as  are  violently  attacked  by  the  pestilence  of 
Dogmatism ;  while  for  such  as  evinced  but  a  slight 
tendency  towards  it,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  em- 
ploy the  weakest,  and  even  most  improbable  argu- 
ments.^^^  And  indeed  in  many  cases  Sextus  must 
have  felt  the  weakness  of  his  own  reasoning ;  for 
he  frequently  made  use  of  the  emptiest  sophisms ; 
notwithstanding  that  one  of  his  strongest  grounds 
of  objection  to  the  Dialecticians  was,  that 'they 
entered  upon  the  superfluous  trouble  of  analyzing 
such  fallacies.^^^  But  upon  this  point  Sextus  may 
perhaps  be  fairly  excused  by  the  practice  of  his 
school. 

But   perhaps  the  weightiest  objection  to  which 

»»  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  m,  280,  tq.  *«  lb.  ii.  2S9,  8qq. 
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Sextus  is  exposed  is  that  of  being  unable  to  keep 
his  exposition  of  Scepticism  free  from  all  admixture 
with  such  extraneous  elements  as,  correctly  viewed, 
directly  overthrow  the  very  idea  of  it.  In  the  con- 
troversy which  the  Sceptics  carried  on  with  the 
New  Academy  and  the  physicians  of  the  Dogma- 
tical school,  they  prudently  disclaimed  the  in- 
tention of  positively  maintaining  even  that  nothing 
can  be  known.  Sextus,  therefore,  compared  the 
Sceptical  principle  to  fire,  which,  with  the  com- 
bustibles on  which  it  feeds,  consumes  itself  also ; 
or  to  a  guide,  of  whose  assistance  we  are  suddenly 
deprived  by  accident,  after  he  has  led  us  to  a  steep 
and  precipitous  eminence ;  or  to  strong  drastic 
medicines,  which,  while  they  remove  the  bad 
humours  of  the  body,  are  themselves  also  ejected.^*^* 
But  these  illustrations  are,  to  our  surprise,  followed 
by  one  of  a  directly  opposite  nature.  For  in  reply 
to  the  objection  of  the  Dogmatists,  that  the  Sceptics, 
even  while  they  sought  to  overthrow  the  possibility 
of  all  reasoning,  furnished  their  own  refutation  by 
attempting  to  establish  the  validity  of  their  ovm 
arguments,  he  observes,  that  the  proposition,  "  That 
all  proof  is  impossible,''  is  only  advanced  in  the 
same  sense  as  it  is  asserted  of  Jupiter,  that  he  is 
the  father  of  gods  and  men  ;  irom  which  it  is 
obvious,  that  he  himself  must  be  excepted,  since  he 
cannot  be  his  own  father.  In  the  same  manner  the 
proposition,  that  demonstration  is  impossible,  is 
universally  true  with  the  single  exception  of  itself.^^* 

^"  lb.  i.  206 ;  ii.  188;  Ad?.  Math.  Tiii.  480.  The  illuBtration  of  the  puri- 
fying phyBidan  is  ascribed  to  the  Sceptics  principally.  Diog.  L.  ix.  76 ; 
AristocL  ap.  Eoseb.  Pr.  £v.  zi?.  18. 

*"  Adv.  Math,  viii  479.  noXXil  ydp   Kad*  inrtXaipuriv  Xiytrai'  rai  mC 

T   2 
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But  this  is  not  a  solitary  deviation  from  the  Scep- 
tical line  of  thought,  but  is  connected  with  many 
other  positions,  of  which,  however,  the  blame  may 
not  perhaps  attach  to  Sextus,  but  rather  to  the 
traditionary  forms  in  which  his  doctrine  had  been 
worked  out.  Thus,  in  perfect  agreement  with  the 
above  mode  of  making  theproof  of  the  impossibility 
of  demonstration  to  be  only  valid  under  a  certain 
exception,  Sextus  denies  generally  that  the  moral  re- 
gulation of  life  by  any  formal  principles  is  imprac* 
ticable,  since  the  conduct  of  individuals  is  materially 
influenced  by  accideut  and  circumstances  ;^^  and 
then  makes  an  exception  in  iavour  of  the  rule,  that 
in  the  conduct  of  life  men  must  be  guided  by  cir- 
cumstances. It  would  evidently  have  been  more 
conformable  with  the  spirit  of  Scepticism  to  doubt 
even  on  this  point.  But  he  appears  in  a  still  more 
singular  light  when  he  makes  it  to  be  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  Scepticism  to  render  a  happy  life 
possible,  as  teaching  that  by  nature  nothing  is  either 
good  or  evil,^^®  And  with  like  inconsistency  boasts, 
in  one  place,  that  the  Sceptic  invariably  confines 
himself  to  the  simple  expressions  and  historical 
record  of  his  present  state,^®^  and  yet  asserts  in 
another,  that  any  Dogmatical  arguments  which  are 
of  apparently  constraining  force,  may  be  parried 

r^v  ^la  ^oftkv  BtSv  rt  xal  Av^^irktv  elvcu  irarspa  tfo^^  virclatpcinv 
airrov  rovroVy  oh  ydp  dij  yt  icai  avrhc  avrov  ijv  warripy  o!h^  xal  Jh-av 
\kyufuv  fiiidtfitav  tlvai  &v69ttliw,  ko^*  vm^p^^tv  \iy0fuv  rov  duK- 
vitvTQQ  \6yov,  5ri  ohm  tfrnv  ^ir^^ci^ic. 

>»  Adv.  Math.  xi.  208. 

*••  lb.  140.  "Oti  ovrt  dya^6v  ri  Ivri  ^{fcu,  a^  KateAv,  m  .  ,  rb  H 
yt  ZitiLCKtiy  t6  rdiovroy  Umv  r^p  VKiyf/tkig,  ravrifc  dpa  i^v  rh  M<dfMva 
piov  vtpiwouXv, 

»•»  Pyrr.  Hyp.  i.  4,  15,  199,  200. 
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by  the  legitimate  assumption  that  some  one  may 
perhaps  be  subsequently  found  able  to  refute  them.^*^* 
This  objection  is  evidently  founded  on  the  assump- 
tion, that  as  hitherto  every  Dogmatical  doctrine  has 
been  met  by  counter-arguments  equally  strong,  this 
will  also  be  always  the  case  in  future ;  a  principle 
which  is  necessarily  established  wherever  the  expe- 
rience of  particular  cases  might  justly  lead  to 
general  conclusions,  but  which,  however,  was  cer- 
tainly inadmissible  in  the  case  of  a  Sceptic.  Sextus, 
in  all  probability,  was  indebted  for  this  proposition 
to  the  methodical  sect  to  which  he  belonged.^^ 

Of  thes^e  contradictions  a  small  part  only,  as 
already  observed,  are  to  be  imputed  to  the  want  of 
skill  in  Sextus,  while  the  greater  number  are  attribu- 
table to  the  tendency  of  Greek  Scepticism  generally, 
or  to  the  New  Sceptics  in  particular.  In  our  notice 
of  the  earlier  Scepticism  we  were  constrained  to 
remark  that  its  object  was  not,  as  has  been  indul- 
gently supposed,  to  protect  the  investigation  of  truth 
from  the  overhasty  assumptions  of  philosophy  or 
general  opinion,  but  that  in  fact  it  resulted  in  a 
conclusion  which  went  to  reject  the  investigation 
into  the  grounds  of  phenomena  as  transcending 
human  powers,  and  by  confining  the  knowledge  of 
man  to  an  immediate  consciousness  of  his  present 
state,  made  the  pre-eminence  of  the  sage  to  consist 
in  nothing  but  his  practical  conduct,  his  fearless- 
ness, and  the  mental  fortitude  whereby  he  rose 
superior  to  every  emotion  and  passion.  Similarly, 
the  object  of  the  later  Sceptics  is  by  no  means  by  a 

»"  lb.  33,  eq.  »••  Vide  fupm,  p.  259,  n.  73. 
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refutation  of  the  Dogmatists  to  promote  a  new  and 
profounder  pursuit  after  truth ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
held  investigation  to  be  already  complete ;  of  new 
grounds  they  refiised  to  hear,  being  convinced 
beforehand  that  no  objection  can  be  raised  sufficient 
to  remove  their  own  doubts ;  for  even  if  a  counter- 
vailing principle  cannot  be  found  immediately,  yet 
before  long  it  would  sure  to  be  discovered.  On  this 
point  they  fully  agreed  with  the  older  Sceptics. 
With  them  they  maintained  also  the  practical  end  of 
all  investigations,  and  the  unshaken  equanimity 
which  arises  from  the  suspension  of  judgment,  and 
the  temperate  control  of  the  passions.^^^  But  it  would 
be  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
later  Sceptics  was  as  intimately  connected  with  this 
end  as  that  of  the  elder  Sceptics  was.  From  such 
a  supposition  we  are  withheld  simply  by  the  con- 
sideration that  the  philosophy  of  the  latter  arose  out 
of  a  peculiar  position  both  of  science  and  life.  As 
this  state  was  now  changed,  the  tendency  of  modem 
Scepticism  was  naturally  different,  and  from  it  the 
characteristics  of  their  doctrine  were  immediately 
derived.  In  order,  therefore,  to  apprehend  its  true 
character  we  propose  to  investigate,  in  the  first  place, 
whatever  traces  we  can  discover  of  its  proper  end, 
what  the  Sceptics  had  in  view  by  it,  and  for  what 
purpose   alone  they   employed  their  doubts;    for 


"•^  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  i.  8,  26,  80;  Diog.  L.  ix.  107;  cf.  Phot.  Cod.  212.  6n. 
This  does  not  agree  with  the  aesertion  of  AristocleB,  ap.  Ens.  Pnep.  £▼.  xiT. 
16,  that  JSiiesiclemua  regarded  pleasure  as  the  end  of  Scepticism.  However, 
it  is  a  matter  as  enigmatical  as  it  is  inBignificant,  and  one  may  either  adopt 
the  conjectures  of  Siedler,  De  Scepticismo  (Hals,  1827),  p.  88,  sq.;  or  refer 
this  doctrine  of  ^nesidemus  to  the  influence  of  his  Heraclitic  Pantheism,  unlesB, 
forsooth,  we  are  willing  to  reject  altogether  Aristocles.  Vide  supra,  p.  260,  261. 
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of  every  species  of  Scepticism,  it  may  be  justly  said 
that  it  had  some  object  beyond  itself.  In  this 
attempt  we  must  assume  that  Sextus  has  on  the 
whole  rightly  recorded  the  views  of  the  New  Scep- 
tics, and  this  we  are  little  disposed  to  doubt,  as  he 
exhibits  but  little  powers  of  invention. 

When  we  meet  with  the  rule  of  the  Sceptics,  that 
no  proof  ought  to  be  given  of  what  is  believed  by 
common  consent,  but  that  the  truth  of  whatever 
appears  to  be  incredible  should  be  maintained,  in 
order  that  by  adducing  plausible  grounds  its  autho- 
rity may  be  made  equal  with  that  of  the  former,  we 
are  almost  tempted  to  suppose  that  their  favourite 
occupation  had  been  to  maintain  paradoxes  of 
pliilosophy  against  the  objections  of  common  sense. 
But,  in  truth,  nothing  was  further  from  their  prac- 
tice. By  the  older  Sceptics,  indeed,  such  a  course 
might  perhaps  have  been  followed,  for  they,  as  we 
before  showed,  opposed  the  grounds  of  reason  to  the 
sensuous  apprehension,  for  which  their  own  age 
showed  a  decided  preference.  And  hence  it  was 
that  the  ten  oldest  grounds  of  the  Sceptics  were 
without  exception  directed  against  the  sensuous 
presentation.  But  the  New  Sceptics,  to  judge  from 
the  exposition  of  their  doctrine  which  Sextus  has 
given,  employed  these  objections  only  secondarily, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  those  which  they  themselves 
brought  forward,  referred  almost  exclusively  to  the 
very  form  of  doctrine,  the  scientific  connection."^ 

"*  Sext.  Emp.  Adv.  Math.  vii.  443.  'Piyreov  ok  irpbe  fikv  rb  vpHroVy  Uri 
irKtirriK6v  Ian  iOog  rb  toTc  irtvitrrevfikvotc  fit^  cri/viyyopflv,  ApKtXaOai  f 
iir*  air&v  wf  airdpKii  KaratTKevy  ry  Koivy  ^rpoX^ei,  roig  di  Aviffrois 
elvai  ioKOvffi  trvpayopivHV  xai  tig  l<ro<rBivttav  ahrCtv  tKavrov  dvaytiv 
ry  TTipi  rd  wapa^oxv^  ij^iw/aeva  fri<rr«t. 
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So  also  it  is  against  the  philosophers  that  their  at- 
tacks were  specially  directed.  Accordingly,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  their  own  rule,  they  even  rejected 
Dialectic  as  a  useless  art,  and  opposed  to  its  most 
intricate  questions  the  obviousness  of  common  be- 
lief.^^^  And  indeed  from  their  whole  procedure  it 
is  distinctly  manifest  that  they  were  actuated  by  a 
strong  inclination  to  maintain  the  truth  of  pheno- 
mena, and  to  reject  as  idle  and  vain  all  such  scien- 
tific disquisitions  as  go  beyond  them.  They  did 
not,  it  is  true,  avow  this  intention  openly ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  more  completely  to  conceal  it  they 
availed  themselves  of  the  distinction  which  we  meet 
with  among  the  earlier  Sceptics  between  scientific 
certainty  and  the  assumptions  which  are  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  life.  For  they  asserted,  that  in 
order  to  determine  with  scientific  accuracy  that  a 
particular  matter  is  so  or  so,  phenomena  are  not 
sufficient  as  a  criterion  of  truth,  although  they  are 
so  for  all  practical  purposes.  With  respect  to  the 
latter,  they  believed  that  if  they  would  not  suspend 
altogether  the  business  of  life,  they  must  assume 
that  things  are  really  such  as  they  seem  to  be."® 
But  here  perhaps  the  New  Sceptics  went  further 
than  was  needful  for  the  mere  purposes  of  life ;  they 
were  not  content  with  the  necessary  only,  but  on  the 
contrary,  they  had  no  thought  of  limiting  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  and  were  far  removed  from  that  absti- 
nence which  was  so  strictly  enjoined  by  the  older 
Sceptics.  That  they  felt  no  unwillingness  and  had 
no   reluctance   to   yield  to    phenomena^  may   be 

"»  Pynrh.  Hyp.  ii.  286,  244,  246. 

1*^  Ad?.  Math.  Tii.  29» »}.;  Diog.  L.  ix.  106. 
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directly  inferred  from  the  character  of  their  ethical 
precepts.  Their  moral  view  is,  in  fact,  very  low. 
They  labour  not  to  keep  the  sensual  appetites  under 
restraint,  while  of  a  rational  insight  into  the  nature 
of  the  good  they  are  wholly  destitute ;  for  they 
would  not  free  man  from  his  evil  impulses,  but 
merely  enable  him  to  control  them,  although  there- 
by man  is  placed  in  unrest  and  self-strife ;  happier, 
they  declare,  is  the  so-called  wicked  man  who 
satisfies  his  impulses  without  deliberation. ^^^  Sex- 
tus  goes  so  far  as  to  hold  that  an  irrational  life  is 
not  evil,  inasmuch  as  it  has  no  sense  or  conscious- 
ness of  itself,  and  feels  no  pain  on  its  own  ac- 
count."* 

But  the  view  of  the  Sceptics  concerning  that 
which  demands  our  assent  in  the  conduct  of  life, 
calls  for  a  more  attentive  consideration.  They 
admitted  a  rule  of  practice  based  upon  experience, 
and  in  this  they  probably  adopted  the  distinction  of 
^nesidemus  between  appearances  which  occur  only 
to  individuals,  and  in  an  especial  manner,  and  those 
which  are  observed  generally,  and  by  all  alike ;  the 
former  must  be  held  to  be  false,  the  latter  true."® 
Still  they  were  indisposed  to  allow  that  there  is  any 
perfect  universality  in  the  perception  of  phenomena, 
but  ascribed  much  to  the  dexterity  of  the  experi- 
enced observer  in  reducing  in  a  peculiar  manner  all 


"<  Sext.  Emp.  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  iii.  273,  sqq.;  Adv.  M[ath.  xi.  213, 214. 

"•  Adv.  Math,  xi  92,  8qq. 

"•  Adv.  Math.  viii.  8.  Ol  /$kv  ydp  wtpl  rbv  AtviivUiifMv  \iyov<fi  rivo 
T&v  fcuvoitivutv  dia^opdVf  Kui  ^avi  roitrav  tA  fikv  koivwc  ^aivtffdatf  rd 
ik  iSU^  rivi,  MV  dXriBfi  /Uv  iJvai  rd  koivAq  vaai  0acv6/icva,  ilfivdrj  9k 
rd  fii^  rotavra. 
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special  experience  to  a  general  result.  From  this 
procedure  they  did  not  exclude  the  traditionary 
records  of  facts.  It  was  by  these  means,  that  they 
hoped  to  establish  a  useful  art  of  life  based  on  the 
observation  of  several  cases.^^^  It  was  a  useful  art, 
since  their  readiness  to  admit  the  validity  of  any 
branch  of  knowledge,  was  determined  by  its  benefi- 
cial influence  on  life.^^^  In  reference  to  this  utility, 
they  acknowledged  a  certain  right  reason  which 
they  looked  upon  as  the  distinctive  property  of  man» 
and  made  it  to  consist  in  the  recollection  of  past 
precedents  in  their  order  of  succession."*  Now  this 
opinion  furnishes  us  with  the  means  of  ascertaining 
the  design  of  the  New  Sceptics  in  their  attack  upon 
the  Dogmatists.^^  It  must  be  remembered  that  all, 
or  at  least  the  majority,  of  the  Sceptics  were  phy- 
sicians who  had  to  defend  their  Empirical  mode  of 
treatment  against  the  attacks  of  the  Dogmatists. 
For  this  purpose  they  required  a  certain  theory 
which  should  be  founded  upon  experience  and 
practically  useful.  As  then  in  defiance  of  the  Scep- 
tical character  of  their  minds  they  were  profes- 
sionally driven  to  admit  such  an  art  to  be  possible, 
yet  the  same  mental  tendency  led  them  to  cultivate 
it  with  no  other  view  than  to  controvert  by  aid  of  it 
every  other  theory  which  did  not  closely  attach 
itself  to  experience,  and  admit  of  a  like  practical 

^*'  lb.  291.  'Ayvoovvrtg  8ri  r^f  gikv  rwv  dWwv  Ocwpifriciyc  "X^fC 
ovSiv  i<rrt  Btutprifta,  KaBAwip  ^trrtpov  Sida^ofitVyj'fit  di  iv  roX^  faivofik- 
voi^  erptfofikviig  icriv  Idiov  ti  dtuprifAa,  Sid  yap  ruv  iroWdKig  reri|pt|- 
fiivtav  voulra  tuq  twv  Otutprifidriav  trverdaiig  *  rd  Sk  iroXXdccc 
rrtptidkvra  xai  itrropriOsvra  Idta  KaOutrrriKti  rdv  vXsKrraKtQ  TtiptiaavTuv, 
dXX*  oif  KOivd  vdvTiav,    lb.  v.  103.  sq. 

"•  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  ii  246,  254;  Adv.  Math.  v.  l,8q. 

"*  Adv.  Math.  v.  2.  "«  lb.  viii.  288. 
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application.  This  mode  of  contemplating  their 
special  science  led  them  to  a  view  of  science  in 
general,  which  led  them  on  one  hand  to  reject  all 
profounder  scientific  investigation,  but  on  the  other 
to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  practical  arts,  and 
all  useful,  experimental  knowledge.^*^  On  this 
point,  indeed,  Sextus  is  not  over-circumspect;  he 
attacks  not  only  philosophy,  but  the  encyclic  sciences 
also,  which  however  he  approves  of,  so  far  as  they 
have  in  view  either  the  alleviation  of  evil,  or  the 
attainment  of  the  profitable,  but  finds  fault  with 
them  so  soon  as  they  lose  themselves  in  such  unpro- 
fitable speculations,  as,  going  beyond  the  limits  of 
memory  and  tradition,  attempt  to  discover  the  ele- 
ments and  causes  of  phenomena.^^  The  ordinary 
practice  of  these  arts  is  what  he  holds  in  esteem ; 
this  use  is  all  that  is  important.  To  take  a  special 
instance,  grammar  is  useful  as  teaching  men  to  read 
and  write,  and  thereby  obviating  that  worst  of  all 
evils — forgetfulness ;  but  it  is  a  work  of  idle  display, 
when  it  proceeds  to  distinguish  the  letters  into  con- 
sonants and  vowels,  and  these,  again,  into  long  and 
short.^^  In  the  same  spirit,  he  declares  the  study 
of  rhetoric  to  be  useless,  because  without  it  a  man 
can  learn  to  speak  well  by  practice  alone,  and  there- 
fore the  investigation  of  the  principles  which  that 
practice  proceeds  upon  is  idle  and  superfluous.^^ 
Thus,  again,  in  his  depreciation  of  mathematics,  he 
does  not  intend  to  deny  the  utility  of  arithmetic  and 
mensuration;^^  his  objections  are  confined  to  their 

»«  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  L  24,  237;  iii.  161 ;  Adv.  Math.  L  60,  66,  172,  183,  241. 
»»  Adv.  Math.  i.  49—66,  172.  »*  lb.  i.  55,  100,  sqq. 

»»  lb.  il  69.  ^«»  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  iii.  151. 
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scientific  form^  preliminary  notions,  the  validity  of 
arguing  from  bypotheses,^^®  the  definition  of  body,^^ 
the  possibility  of  number,^^  and  divisibility  into 
equal  parts.^^      Against   the    astrologers  he  has 
nothing  to  say,  except  so  far  as  they  pretend  to  pre- 
dict the  fortunes  and  characters  of  men,^^  and  he 
gives  himself  the  trouble,  so  unnecessary  in  a  scien- 
tific point  of  view,  of  demonstrating  the  worthless- 
ness  of  the  principles  and  method  of  the  Chaldeans. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  far  from  condemning  the 
application  of  astronomy  to  the  prediction  of  rain  or 
drought,  pestilence  and  earthquake,  but  even  admits 
it  to  be  serviceable  to  agriculture  and  navigation. ^^* 
From  such  ideas  it  must  be  clear  that  the  end  of  the 
New   Scepticism   was  to  get  rid   of  every  step  in 
science  and  art  which  goes  beyond  the  profitable, 
and  to  regard  it  as  a  baneful  luxury  calculated  to 
complicate  and  involve  in  similar  uncertainty  with 
itself  even  useful  doctrines.     Accordingly  the  moral 
view  of  the  Sceptics  was  extremely  mean  and  low, 
and  utility  was  the  exclusive  aim  of  their  art  of  life. 
With  this  low  view  of  life  and  morality,  there 
was  connected  the  opinion  that  all  that  is  requi- 
site for  the  right  regulation  of  conduct  is  a  mere 
knowledge    of  phenomena,    and    accordingly    the 
labours  of  the  New  Sceptics  were  directed  to  show 
that  nothing  which  transcends  experience  can  be 
known.     They  took  a  preliminary  objection  to  the 
possibility  of  a  higher  science,  on  the  ground  that 
its  object  is  to  know  the  unknowable,  which  does 

»»•  Ady.  Math.  iii.  7,  »qq.  ^^  lb.  iii.  19,  aq. 

^«  lb.  iv.  14,  aqq.  *»  lb.  iii.  109,  B«iq.  »»  lb.  ▼.  2.  aqq. 

"»  Adv.  Math.  !•  51;  v.  I,  2. 
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not  lie  in  the  immediate  consciousness  of  internal 
experience,  but  being  extrinsical  to  it  is  the  ground 
of  all  phenomena.^^^  On  this  principle  they  dis- 
puted the  criteria  of  truth,  and  even  doubted  the 
existence  of  truth  itself.  In  the  same  spirit  they 
called  in  question  the  value  of  reasoning  as  a 
method  of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  what  is  not 
immediately  known,  and  doubted  whether  there 
can  be  any  sign  of  what  is  hidden,  or  the  cause  be 
learned  from  the  effect.  But  in  all  these  doctrines, 
the  more  they  seemed  to  endanger  every  kind  of 
knowledge,  even  experience  itself,  so  necessary  in 
their  own  judgment  for  the  right  conduct  of  life, 
the  more  care  and  diligence  did  they  exhibit  to 
place  experimental  knowledge  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  own  attacks.  For  this  purpose  they  drew  a 
distinction  between  the  signs  which  are  aids  to  a 
recollection  simply  of  certain  precedents,  and  those 
which  are  intended  to  indicate  something  occult 
and  extraneous  to  phenomena.  The  latter  they 
rejected  as  mere  figments  of  the  Dogmatists,  but 
admitted  the  former  as  fully  established  by  the 
testimony  of  life  itself.  ^^  These,  however,  have 
not  the  power  of  revealing  aught  which  by  its 
nature  is  hidden  from  man,  but  merely  a  certain 
phenomenon,  which,  at  the  actual  moment,  is  with- 
drawn from  perception.    Smoke,  for  instance,  serves 

^  Pynh.  Hyp.  L  13, 16,  208. 

*'^  Pyrrh.  Hjp.  ii.  99,8q.;  102.  ^irrfjc  odv  olcfit  t&v  mffuUtv  ita^o^ 
paCf  t*t  ifafiiVy  oif  vphq  way  9fifiiiov  dvTiXiyofitVy  dXKJi  TpbQ  fi6vov  t6 
MttKTiicbv  wc  Anb  rwv  ioyfiariKtiV  wtirXaffOai  Sokovv,  rb  ydp  vtroftvti^ 
9TiKbv  imriffTtvrai  inrb  rov  piov,  iittl  Kawvbv  Uttv  rc^  vifftfiovrat  irip 
mai  oifKilv  OtaadfiivoQ  rpavfta  ytytyiivOai  Xkyu,  Adv.  Math.  viii.  151, 
sqq.;  288,289. 
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to  remind  us  of  fire.^^  The  use  of  such  a  suppo- 
sition for  establishing  a  kind  of  knowledge  sufficient 
for  all  practical  purposes  is  obvious,  since  to  make 
it  complete  in  this  respect,  nothing  more  was  re- 
quired than  to  assume  that  these  signs  are  so  closely 
associated,  that  the  one  is  invariably  closely  at- 
tended by  the  other.  For  it  would  then  follow 
that  whoever  understands  the  law  of  their  associa- 
tion, can,  by  the  production  of  one,  cause  the 
appearance  of  another.  This  was  a  sufficient  foun- 
dation for  such  an  art  of  life  as  the  Sceptics  of  this 
age  were  content  to  be  guided  by ;  for  all  that  they 
had  in  view  was,  by  the  production  of  one  pheno- 
menon to  assist  the  appearance  of  another. 

But  agreeably  to  their  very  idea  of  useful  know- 
ledge, they  would  be  driven  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  a  written  and  oral  communication  of  experience, 
since  they  were  far  from  being  disposed  to  limit  the 
knowledge  of  individuals  to  their  own  personal 
experienced^  Now  we  might  perhaps  expect  that 
they  would  have  availed  themselves  of  the  means 
which  the  doctrine  of  suggestive  signs  so  readily 
furnished,  to  prove  the  possibility  of  teaching  oral 
and  written  instruction,  since  reading  and  writing 


^^  Ady.  Math.  viiL  156.  'AXXd  ydp  Svdiv  Syray  tnifuiw,  rov  rt 
viro/tvqirrurov  xai  iirl  Twy  irphQ  mtupby  d-diiKiav  rd  iroXX<ik  xpiivifuvtiy  io- 
KovvToc  Kul  Tov  IviuKTiKoVf  hfTtp  Ini  Tutv  ^v9H  ASriXutviyKpiytTM,  ff.r.X. 
Of.  the  dutinction  between  the  unknown  KaOairaK,  ^V9ti  and  cpdc  Katpov, 
lb.  U5,8qq.;  Pyrrh.  Hyp  ii.  97,  sq.  With  the  distinction  drawn  between  the 
relative  and  'memorial  signs,  compare  that  between  dogmatical  and  practical 
(^iwricai)  inyettigations,  which  are  likewise  called  ntpifrccoi.  Diog.  L. 
ix.  108. 

^  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  i.  24,  237;  Adv.  Math.  i.  51,  sqq.  On  this  ground  Sextua 
considered  it  advisable  to  solve  the  ambiguities  that  may  possibly  creep  into 
the  hiatorical  transmission  of  the  fact.  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  ii.  25(). 
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naturally  fall  under  the  idea  of  signs.  But  we  do 
not  find  this  to  be  the  case.  On  the  contrary, 
Sextus  argues  against  the  possibility  of  teaching 
and  learning*^  generally,  and  for  this  purpose  em- 
ploys for  the  most  part  such  arguments  as  had  been 
previously  advanced  by  the  Sophists.  These  argu- 
ments can  be  viewed  in  no  other  light  than  as  a 
specimen  of  that  raillery  which  Sextus  held  to  be 
allowable  in  disputing  with  the  Dogmatists.^^'^  But 
there  was  in  truth  a  point  in  the  general  doctrine  of 
the  New  Sceptics,  which  naturally  withheld  them 
from  applying  their  theory  of  suggestive  signs  to 
the  explanation  of  oral  and  written  instruction. 
For  although  they  have  regarded  writing  and 
language  as  manifest  phenomena,  they  were  far 
from  doing  so  in  the  case  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
soul,  which  are  represented  by  oral  and  written 
signs.  Thought  they  classed  with  whatever  is  not 
manifest  by  nature.  There  cannot,  therefore,  they 
argued,  be  any  suggestive  signs  either  of  the  soul 
or  of  its  thoughts,^®'  and  oral  and  written  words 
consequently  must  be  reckoned  among  the  signs 
which  are  intended  to  indicate  something  occult.^*® 
We  have  here  a  proof  how  little  the  Sceptics  were 


*"®  Tb,  ill.  252,  sqq.;  Adv.  Math.  i.  9,  aqq. 

"»  Pynh.  Hyp.  i.  62;  cf.  ii.  211. 

^^  Ady.  Math,  yiil  155.  *H  ^vx*)  ^^"^^  ^vau  dBriXuv  iari  irpayfidruv. 
o^diwort  ydp  vir6  ri)v  iffiirkpav  wi^vxt  triwrtiv  ivdpytiav  roiaitrti  ik 
oviTa  ix  T&v  ntpi  rh  <r&fia  kiv fi<n<ov  ivitueriKwQ  fitivvtrai,  C£  Pyrrb. 
Hyp.  ii.  32. 

^  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  ii.  ISO,  131 ;  Adv.  Math.  Tiii.  278,  sqq.  Some  objections  are 
advanced,  and  yet  ultimately,  p.  298,  it  is  admitted  that  the  aiguments  have 
the  same  force,  if  only  it  be  conceded  that  those  of  the  Sceptics  are  equally 
forcible.  . 
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able  to  reconcile  their  assumption  of  a  particular, 
useful  science  with  their  own  general  Scepticism. 

This  doctrine  of  the  soul,  which  we  have  here 
touched  upon,  forms  an  essential  feature  in  the  sys- 
tem of  the  late  Sceptics.  It  is,  moreover,  closely 
connected  with  other  views  which  we  must  now 
proceed  to  notice,  as  affording  deep  insight  into  the 
intrinsic  character  of  the  Sceptical  habit  of  thought. 
It  may  perhaps  appear  singular  that  the  same  per- 
sons who  maintained  that  the  emotions  of  the  soul 
alone  could  be  asserted  with  certainty  by  man, 
should  have  regarded  the  soul  itself  and  whatever 
is  in  it — its  thoughts  and  states — ^as  something  un- 
known,"®  and  eluding  perception  (IvapyBia).  Never- 
theless, the  explanation  of  this  seeming  inconsistency 
is  to  be  found  in  the  opinion  with  which,  as  it  was 
generally  shared  by  their  contemporaries,  it  would 
scarcely  be  just  to  reproach  their  system  exclusively, 
that  in  perception  nothing  is  apprehended  but  what 
exists  outwardly  and  bodily.  This  view  is  strongly 
expressed  in  the  proposition  already  adduced,  that 
the  soul  is  occult,  and  also  in  many  others."^  If 
then  the  soul  was  thus  placed  by  the  Sceptics  in 
the  obscure  domain  of  the  imperceptible,  we  might 
naturally  expect  that  they  would  have  looked  upon 
it  as  incorporeal.  But,  in  fact,  as  we  clearly  see  in 
the  case  of  iEnesidemus,  they  evince  a  decided  ten- 

^^  Of.  Ady.  Math.  vi.  55.  *Q£  il  fiii  I^ti  ^vx4>  ^^'^  aioOiitrtiQ,  /Up 9 
ydf  ravniQ  hniipxov. 

E.g.  lb.  Pjrrrh.  Hyp.  iii.  51. "O  re  ^acKtav  KaraKafipdvur  rb  dvM/taroy 
4roi  aloBfivu  Tovro  irapaorii9%i  KaraKafipAvav  ^  ^la  Xoyov*  cat  a/ffO^ 
Cii  fikv  ovBafi&Qf  iirfiji)  al  fikv  oieBriatts  xarA  Inipuciv  xal  yv^iv  dvrt- 
XafiPavttrOai  ioKovfri  r&v  acV0qrwv.  If  the  Sceptics  maintained  that  bodj 
was  not  perceptible,  this  was  a  part  of  that  chicane  which  in  practice  they 
found  it  impossible  to  carry  out. 
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dency  to  Materialism.  This,  in  all  probability,  the 
Sceptics  in  general  derived  from  their  medical 
pursuits.  In  Sextus  it  discovers  itself  in  many  of 
the  propositions  which  in  his  Sceptical  arguments 
he  assumes  as  valid.  Thus  it  is  evidently  on  prin* 
ciples  of  Materialism,  that  he  assigns  real  existence 
to  nothing  but  sensible  particles,  i.  e.  (as  clearly  fol* 
lows  from  his  previous  remarks),  the  corporeal  pro- 
perties of  things^  and  makes  all  else  to  be  mere 
relations.^^'  And  even  when  he  is  speaking  of  the 
occult  object  of  Dogmatical  research,  all  that  he 
understands  thereby  is  nothing  more  than  a  some- 
thing corporeal,  or  what  is  relative  to  body,  supposed 
to  exist  externally  to  man,  such  as  atoms,  invisible 
pores,  and  void  space.  The  objects  of  pure  intellec- 
tion,on  the  other  hand,  he  briefly  and  contemptuously 
dismisses  ;  and  justifies  his  rejection  of  them  by  the 
simple  principle  which  he  considers  to  be  established 
by  direct  experience,  that  nothingcan  be  known  except 
through  the  senses,  and  that  sensation  cannot  be  pro- 
duced except  by  the  contact,  either  mediate  or  imme- 
diate, of  an  object  with  the  senses."'  On  this  subject 
he  adopts,  with  a  positiveness  hardly  to  be  expected 
of  a  Sceptic,  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  and  Epicu- 

**•  AdT.  Math.  Till.  161.  T«v  q^v  dvrvy,  faviv  ol  awb  r^c  <rci^««c> 
rd  /tkv  lari  sard  8iaf0pdVf  rd  ik  jepoQ  ri  irwf  ixovra.  cai  Kard  iia^^ 
pdv  fiiv,  bv6aa  Kar*  Uiav  vir6<rraaiv  Kai  diroMrfae  votirat,  olov 
\ivk6v,  fiiXaVf  yXvc^,  iriKp6y,  irav  to  tovtoic  trapawXtfatov.  ^cXot^  ydp 
a(froi£  ffoi  ward  irtpiypa^i^v  iinPaXXofAtv  jcai  Hxa  rov  krtpSy  n  <rvvcirf- 
voitv.    lb.  206.  T5  re  aiadtiTov^  j  alo0tiT6v  i^ri,  Kard  Bia^opdv  vofirau 

'^  Xb.  TiiL  56,  tq.  Ol  Sk  irtpl  AtifiSiepiTOv  leai  HXarofva  dOtrovvrtc 
fiky  TOLQ  aloOrifftiCf  draipovvrie  ik  to.  aMnrd^  fidyoiQ  ^  ivdfAtvoi  toXq 
vofiTolc  irvyx*^^^*^  ^^  wpdyftara  Kai  oif  fi6vov  ri)v  t&v  5vr*;v  dXiiOttav 
vaXivovmVf  dXXd  cat  ri^v  lirlyoiav  avT&v,  iraea  yap  v6fi<riQ  dir6  alcOri* 
9CMC  yivtrai  ^  o^  X^'P*£  aioBjiciki^  Kai  ^  dwh  ircpiirrwvcwc  4  oi/m  dv€v 
wipurriitirtmtf  K.r.X. 

IV.  y 
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reans,  that  all  human  knowledge  has  its  source  in  sen- 
sations, either  primary  or  transformed.  The  same 
view  is  also  the  ground  of  the  unqualified  assertion 
which  he  makes,  that  the  only  object  of  the  labours  of 
the  Dogmatists  is  the  discovery  of  that  which,  exist- 
ing without,  is  the  ground  of  phenomena.^^^  Accord- 
ingly one  of  the  heaviest  objections  which  he  can 
bring  against  them  is,  that  they  are  ignorant 
whether  their  ideas,  as  supposed  to  be  images  of 
external  objects,  truly  represent  their  originals  or 
not,  as  the  soul  cannot  pass  out  of  itself  to  compare 
the  two ;  indeed,  he  urges  that  the  Dogmatists  must 
of  necessity  admit  that  conception  in  the  soul  is 
wholly  different  from  the  object  conceived,  since  the 
conception  of  fire,  for  instance,  does  not  bum  like  its 
object. ^^^  After  such  Materialistic  principles  we 
cannot  well  be  surprised  to  find  it  asserted  that  the 
invisible  soul  also  is  in  its  nature  corporeal.  In 
every  passage  almost  where  Sextus  treats  of  the 
soul  in  a  Sceptical  spirit,  he  adopts  the  Materialistic 
views  of  the  Stoics.^*®  Accordingly  his  doubts  on 
the  nature  of  the  soul  resemble  those  which  we  meet 
with  in  Cicero,  Galen,  and  others,  being  confined  to 
the  question  whether  it  be  fire  or  air,  &c. 

When  we  proceed  to  examine  all  these  traces  of 
the  particular  cast  of  thought  which  indicates  the 
proper  end  which  the  Sceptics  had  in  view  by  their 

"^  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  L  15.  Th  9k  ftiyt<rrov  iv  ry  vpofopf  r&v  ^vmt 
Toirmv  rb  kavrt^  faiv6ftevov  \kyti  (bc  o  ffjcfirnc^c)  k«^  t^  wdBoc  iiray- 
yiXXci  rb  iavrov  AioldtrrtiCf  /««?^^v  inpl  r&v  iiutStv  viroKtifiivtiy  iio' 
ptPaioifitvof. 

"•  Pyrrh.  Hyp.ii74;  Ady.  Math.  vii.  857.  Rai  fiaKptp  iiafipti  4  fav- 
raaia  rov  ^avratrrov,  oiov  4  iiirb  wvpbc  favratria  rov  vvpdc*  rb  /ily 
yap  Kaiiiy  rj  t  oix  iari  icavorut^.  lb.  88tf. 

»*■  E.  g.  PyiTh.  Hyp.  U.  70,  81;  iU.  188;  Ady.  Math.  ix.  71,  aq. 
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negative  procedure,  we  immediately  discover  io  all 
a  certain  intrinsic  coherency,  and  are  consequently 
able  to  determine  without  difficulty  the  value  of 
this  mental  tendency  in  the  period  with  which  we 
are  now  engaged.  Its  object  was  simply  to  main- 
tain the  exclusive  validity  of  those  branches  of 
knowledge  which  are  necessary  or  profitable  for  the 
conduct  of  life.  It  was  confined  to  furnishing  such 
a  system  of  knowledge  as  might  be  available  as  the 
handmaid  of  practice.  With  this  view,  it  was 
necessary  to  demonstrate  not  only  that  there  are  in 
man  certain  phenomena  which  he  must  admit  as 
necessary,  but  also  that  there  holds  among  them  a 
certain  association  which  may  be  easily  remembered, 
and  of  which  it  is  the  law  that  by  the  appearance  of 
one  the  existence  of  the  other  may  be  safely  in- 
ferred ;  that,  moreover,  man  co-operates  in  the 
elaboration  of  phenomena,  and  by  the  eduction  of 
one  he  can  evolve  its  necessary  concomitant.  And 
further,  as  they  allowed  that  all  the  branches  of  this 
useful  knowledge  cannot  be  acquired  by  any  single 
individual,  or  in  the  brief  observation  of  a  single 
life,  they  were  forced  to  concede,  as  a  principle  of 
experience  itself,  that  individual  experiences  are 
capable  of  being  recorded  and  transmitted  for  the 
use  of  others.  Now  in  the  absence  of  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  that  which  is  really  furnished  by 
experience,  and  what  in  the  course  of  things  at- 
taches itself  thereto  (and  such  a  distinction  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  of  the  New  Sceptics),  it  was 
not  easy  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  corporeal 
only  is  perceptible,  since  the  useful  arts  are  oc- 
cupied with  the  corporeal  alone ;  and,  consequently, 
we  are  hardly  surprised  to  find  them,  in  spite  of 
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their  own  opposition  to  the  over-hasty  inferences  of 
the  Dogmatists^  with  equal  precipitancy  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  that  all  is  corporeal.  To  the  same 
charge  of  precipitancy  they  laid  themselves  open 
when  they  derived  all  human  knowledge  from  sen- 
suous perception,  and  considered  every  element  of 
thought  as  at  most  but  a  modified  sensation^  and 
sought  to  explain  reason  and  every  other  preroga- 
tive of  human  nature,  as  nothing  more  than  a  prac- 
tised dexterity  in  calling  to  mind  previous  prece- 
dents, and  limiting  thereby  absolute  and  actual 
existence  to  the  sensible  properties  of  things  and 
reducing  all  besides  to  the  merely  relative.  To  the 
same  charge  they  are  further  liable  for  their  indis- 
position to  every  liberal  pursuit,  and  for  their  doc- 
trine that  the  composure  of  the  soul  which  results 
from  the  gratification  of  the  animal  impulses^  is 
of  higher  value  than  the  noble  pursuits  of  rational, 
culture  and  intellectual  pursuits.  All  these  opin- 
ions seem  to  be  firmly  rooted  in  their  minds, 
not,  however,  as  results  of  scientific  reflection, 
but  rather  as  indispensable  views  of  life.  Such 
opinions  have  little  if  anything  to  do  with  philoso- 
phy; but  the  Sceptics  thought  differently,  and 
believed  the  overthrow  of  philosophy  itself  to  be 
indispensable,  in  order  to  establish  the  certainty  of 
those  ideas  which  are  necessary  to  the  practice  of 
the  useful  sciences,  and  to  keep  them  pure  from  all 
foreign  admixture.  This  is  the  sole  and  proper 
object  of  the  New  Scepticism,  which  was  directed 
against  philosophy,  and  not  against  common  sense, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Dogmatists  had  needlessly 
mixed  up  the  useful  arts  with  certain  scientific 
ideas  and  principles,  which,  however,  the  Sceptics 
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believed  themselves  bound  to  reject  as  going  be- 
yond the  demands  of  practical  utility  and  as  unsup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  experience.  On  this 
point  the  Sceptics  constantly  complain  that  the 
inconsiderate  meddling  of  the  Dogmatists  had 
thrown  doubt  upon  the  best  established  principles, 
and  the  most  certain  doctrines ;  and  that  they  were, 
therefore,  compelled  to  raise  their  voices  against 
them.^*'^  It  was  consequently  their  first  object  to 
get  rid  of  the  general  philosophical  ideas  which  had 
been  tacked  on  to  the  common  arts  of  life,  and  by  this 
pursuit  they  did  in  fact  enter  actively  into  the 
development  of  their  age.  It  is  well  known  that  all 
the  sciences,  especially  the  Encyclic  of  the  Greeks, 
which  are  the  chief  objects  of  attack  with  Sextus, 
had  either  been  nursed  in  the  bosom  of  philosophy, 
or  else  were  very  closely  related  to  it.  This  con- 
nection, indeed,  was  natural,  so  far  as  the  general 
principles,  method,  and  import  of  these  sciences, 
were  concerned ;  yet  it  must  in  truth  be  allowed 
that  it  had  been  drawn  too  close  and  carried  too  far. 
Philosophy,  by  meddling  with  the  Encyclic  sciences, 
had  introduced  many  questions  quite  foreign  to 
their  proper  object,  which,  as  calculated  to  involve 
them  in  confusion,  proved  prejudicial  to  the  stabi- 
lity of  experimental  progress.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
benefit  to  science  to  free  it  from  such  foreign  ele- 
ments, and  to  effect  this  important  object  was  the 
mission  of  the  Sceptics.  But  as  their  attempts  were 
devoid  of  a  correct  insight  into  the  true  import  of 

***  E.g.  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  iii.  151.  "Oeov  f^iv  yap  iiei  ry  <rvv]f9fi>  gai  Aio^ 
IdffTktg  dpi9fiiiv  ri  fafitv  jcai  dptOfihv  ilvai  rt  dieovofAiv  i)  Sk  r&y 
doyfiariKwv  iripttpyia  cat  ruv  Kara  rovrov  cccivifffc  \6yov. 
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philosophy,  and  of  science  generally,  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  they  would  always  observe  the 
right  measure.  On  the  contrary,  they  indulged 
without  restraint  a  disposition  to  make  the  arts  of 
life  independent  of  philosophy,  and  carried  it  out  to 
such  a  degree  as  utterly  to  lose  sight  of  whatever  in 
these  sciences  was  of  a  general  nature,  and  ultimately 
to  leave  them  nothing  but  the  character  of  utility. 
In  this  manner  did  the  elements  of  the  complex 
and  harmonious  unity  of  scientific  life  fall  apart, 
and  it  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  that  decompo- 
sition which  is  the  forerunner  of  death.  But  even 
amidst  this  decay  the  Sceptics  still  pursued,  although 
without  a  clear  perception  of  the  tendency  of  their 
labours,  an  indispensable  work  of  science,  and  this 
was  the  distinction  of  those  branches  of  knowledge, 
which  are  formed  by  the  common  experience  of  life 
from  the  more  general  doctrines  of  philosophy. 
The  two  phenomena  are  naturally  concomitant ;  for 
the  decay  of  scientific  life  necessarily  exhibits  itself 
in  a  gradual  rejection  of  such  elements  as  it  had  pre- 
viously endeavoured  to  fuse  together  and  to  bring 
into  a  forced  union  with  itself;  while  these  on  their 
side,  as  soon  as  they  are  once  set  free,  exercise  them* 
selves  in  an  attack  upon  philosophy  which  had 
nurtured  them,  disputing  with  it  a  part  of  its  privi- 
leges, and  claiming  for  themselves  an  equal  title 
to  maturity  and  perfection.  Such  retribution  does 
time  work,  calling  in  question  even  just  rights, 
if  abused  by  those  who  are  rightfully  entitled  to 
them.  Thus  the  later  Scepticism  forms  a  perfect 
contrast  to  the  opinion  of  the  olden  philosophers, 
and  46nied  that  science  is  grounded  in  philosophy 
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exclusively.  It  was  not  content  with  proving  that 
there  is  also  an  intellectual  life  besides  philosophy, 
but  taught,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  only  out  of 
philosophy  that  it  can  be  found;  or,  rather,  that 
true  philosophy  must  ultimately  concede  that  all 
philosophy  is  but  an  irrational  delusion. 

But  even  if,  as  we  believe,  we  have  thus  rightly 
characterized  the  general  object  and  vocation  of  the 
New  Scepticism,  we  have  yet  but  partially  dis- 
charged our  task  of  exhibiting  it  under  all  its  histo- 
rical relations.  Much  in  this  respect  is  to  be  found  in 
the  several  special  objections  with  which  it  assailed  the 
Dogmatists.  These  occasionally  discover  an  acute- 
ness  and  originality  which  we  rarely  meet  with  in 
this  period.  At  times  the  Sceptics  point  out,  clearly 
and  acutely  enough,  the  weakness  of  the  earlier 
philosophy,  and  exhibit  a  critical  understanding  of 
it,  which,  in  an  age  of  greater  originality,  might 
perhaps  have  led  to  a  fruitful  revival  of  philosophi-* 
cal  thought.  In  all  these  respects,  the  Sceptics  are 
well  worthy  of  being  studied ;  for  which  purpose, 
however,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  analyze  the 
whole  mass  of  their  arguments.  For  it  would 
evidently  be  of  little  use  to  repeat  here  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Eleatse,  the  Sophists,  and  the  Megari- 
ans  and  others,  which  have  already  been  given  in 
their  proper  places,  but  which  the  Sceptics  made 
use  of  in  their  attacks  upon  the  Dogmatists;  or  to 
follow  them  through  their  enumeration  of  the  dis* 
sensions  of  the  several  Dogmatical  schools  which  we 
have  already  touched  upon ;  or,  lastly,  to  give  the 
arguments,  which,  by  their  own  confession,  they 
mixed  with  their  more  serious  arguments,  with  no 
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other  view  than  to  ridicule  or  to  expose  the  weak- 
ness of  many  of  the  Dogmatists.  Accordingly  we 
may  confine  our  attention  to  a  small  portion  only  of 
their  numerous  arguments.  Yet,  in  truth,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  determine  what  they  intended 
merely  as  ridicule  or  in  earnest,  and  as  lighter  or 
weightier  objections,  since  they  are  not  always  so 
distinguished  by  the  authors  themselves.  When- 
ever, therefore,  this  is  the  case,  we  must  test  their 
reasonings  by  the  view  which  they  entertained  of 
the  necessary  ideas  of  mankind.  Thus,  as  Sextus 
himself  avo^s,  it  is  clearly  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  Sceptical  joke,  when,  on  the  occasion  of  com- 
paring mankind  with  the  irrational  brutes,  the 
question  is  mooted  whether  in  truth  man  is  really 
to  be  preferred  to  the  brutes  on  account  of  his 
faculty  of  reason.^*'  For,  in  feet,  the  Sceptics  gave 
to  man  a  real  pre-eminence  over  other  animals, 
which  they  founded  on  his  faculty  of  remembering 
phenomena  and  their  succession,  and  consequently 
of  concluding  by  a  certain  art  of  practice  from  the 
suggestive  signs  themselves  to  the  phenomena  sug- 
gested. For  the  same  reason  it  would  appear  to  be 
mere  raillery,  when  they  questioned,  on  purely  so- 
phistical grounds,  the  possibility  of  instruction  gene- 
rally,"^ notwithstanding  that  they  admitted  of  a 
certain  traditionary  communication  of  experience 
and  the  useful  arts.  So,  again,  when  they  ex- 
plained language,  the  only  medium  of  communica- 
tion, to  be  an  impossibility,  on  the  ground  that 
when  the  second  part  of  a  proposition  is  advanced, 

'*"  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  I  62,  sqq. 

»**  Adv.  Math.  i.  9,  sqq.;  Pyrrh.   Hyp.  iii.  252,  tqq. 
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the  other  has  already  ceased. to  be.  And,  lastly, 
not  to  dwell  too  long  upon  such  instances,  we  may 
well  consider  it  as  a  playful  accessory  to  their  gene- 
ral argument  when  they  questioned  the  truth  of 
corporeal  appearances,  on  the  ground  that  accord- 
ing to  the  view  which  makes  body  to  consist  of 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  which  themselves 
are  not  corporeal,  the  corporeal  would  be  made  up 
of  what  is  incorporeal,^^®  for  such  doubts  go  beyond 
the  limits  of  what,  agreeably  to  their  view,  they 
designed  to  call  in  question. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  that  is  worthy 
of  consideration  in  the  objections  advanced  by 
the  Sceptics  against  both  the  form  and  also  the 
matter  of  science.  We  have  already  observed  that 
the  New  Scepticism  constitutes  a  certain  degree  of 
intellectual  progress  in  respect  of  its  attack  upon 
the  form  of  science.^^^  But  to  what  we  have 
already  advanced  on  this  head  we  have  much  to 
add,  derived  chiefly  from  the  writings  of  Sextus,  of 
which,  however,  we  scarcely  dare  to  ascribe  to  him 
the  invention.  By  the  form  of  science,  Sextus,  in 
conformity  with  a  prevalent  opinion  of  his  day, 
understood  the  syllogism ;  since,  as  we  have  often 
remarked,  every  thought  which  was  not  demon- 
strated was  looked  upon  as  one  to  which  assent  was 
not  obligatory.  But  the  Sceptics  had  certain  general 
arguments  against  demonstration  itself,  which  are 
of  little  value,  and  manifestly  belong  to  their  raillery 
or  lighter  arguments.     Thus,  for  instance,  demon- 

'»  AdT.  Math.  yiii.  132,  tqq. 

^*^  Adv.  Math.  iii.  83,  tqq.;  cf.  Pyrrh.  Hjp.  ii.  30.  Of  like  nature  are  the 
arguments  that  body  is  not  sensuously  perceptible.  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  iiL  47,  sqq.; 
Adv.  Math.  ix.  437. 
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stration  is  classed  with  the  non-existent,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  composed  of  several  thoughts,  of 
which  the  first  has  passed  away  and  is  no  more 
when  the  second  comes  to  be  considered;^^  and  simi- 
larly they  declare  that  it  is  merely  relative,  and  that 
consequently  real  entity  cannot  be  a  property  of  it, 
since  the  relative  has  no  other  than  an  ideal  exist- 
ence.^^ These  arguments  were  not  ill-calculated 
to  lead  to  profounder  inquiry,  and  thereby  to  assume 
a  deeper  import;  but  the  Sceptics,  we  are  fully 
convinced,  had  no  suspicion  of  their  real  value. 
Other  arguments,  on  the  contrary,  which  enter  more 
into  the  details  of  the  syllogism,  were  more  fruitful 
and  instructive.  Thus,  they  observed,  it  is  useless 
to  advance  the  major  premiss  of  the  categorical  and 
hypothetical  syllogism,  if  it  be  evident  that  in  the 
middle  term  the  higher  notion  is  contained;  but 
that  if  this  be  not  acknowledged,  then  the  inference 
loses  its  demonstrative  force.^^*  It  was  against  the 
syllogism  also  that  they  remarked  of  the  definition 
of  ideas,  that  it  must  proceed  into  infinity,  and  on 
that  account  cannot  serve  as  a  basis  of  knowledge 
or  teaching. ^^  But  the  edifice  of  science  was  still 
more  forcibly  shaken  by  their  investigation  of  the 
relation  between  demonstration  and  induction.  In 
this  inquiry,  their  point  of  departure  was  the  sen- 
sualistic  notions,  which  prevailed  very  generally  in 
their  day,   and    to  which   they   were  themselves 

»"  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  ii.  U4. 

^"  Adr.  Math.  viii.  453.  We  omit  to  notice  other  ttill  more  complicated 
reasoning*  drawn  from  the  relativity  of  the  syllasiim*  and  which  flow  flrom  an 
erroneous  idea.    Videib.  887,  sqq.;  Pyiril.  Hyp.  il  174.  sqq. 

»•*  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  ii.  169,  163. 

**»  lb.  207. 
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strongly  attached.  To  these,  induction  naturally 
appears  as  the  only  means  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge 
of  the  general.  Now  the  general  may  be  induced, 
either  from  all  particulars,  or  from  some  only.  But 
the  latter,  which  is  the  imperfect  induction,  is  inad- 
missible ;  it  is  uncertain,  since  if  a  single  case  of 
those  which  are  omitted  should  deviate  from  the 
rest,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  the  univer- 
sality of  the  induction;  the  former,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  impossible,  since  the  number  of  the  par- 
ticulars which  make  up  a  general,  is  indeterminable 
and  infinite.^^^  This  argument  must  have  appeared 
conclusive  to  Sextus,  inasmuch  as  he  considered 
the  resolution  of  the  general  into  its  constituent 
particulars  to  be  also  impossible,  and  for  the 
most  part  denied  the  possibility  of  a  general,  in 
the  proper  and  strict  sence  of  the  term.^"  With 
such  opinions,  it  was  easy  enough  to  show  the  syllo- 
gistic demonstration  to  be  useless,  and  nothing 
more  than  reasoning  in  a  circle.  For,  they  would 
naturally  argue,  the  general  proposition,  from  which 
the  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn,  is  itself  derived  in 
the  first  instance  from  a  collection  of  many  particu- 
lars, and  therefore  the  particular  truth  which  is  to 
be  inferred  in  the  conclusion,  must  be  previously 
contained  among  the  individual  cases  on  which  the 
induction  itself  rested ;  so  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  deduce  it,  as  for  the  first  time,  from  the  general. 
When,  however,  the  syllogism  is  employed  for  this 
purpose,  we  do  nothing  more  than  establish  again 
the  truth  of  a  particular  by  means  of  the  general, 
which  derived  its  own  authority  from  the  truth  of 

'»•  lb.  n.  195,  204.  "^  n,^  ^  ^ig^  ^^^,  ^^^^  Math.  iv.  14,  sqq. 
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all  the  particulars.^'*  These  objections  to  the  form  of 
science,  were  indeed  well  fitted  to  awaken  attention 
to  the  errors  which  prevailed  on  this  subject ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  they  were  formed  in  an  age  which  was 
incapable  of  adopting,  otherwise  than  partially,  the 
earlier  investigations  of  philosophy,  since  they  were 
prosecuted  without  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  a 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  upon  the  independent  activity 
of  the  reason  in  the  cognition  of  principles  and 
universals. 

Apparently  indeed,  Sextus  has  fully  attended  to 
this  side  also  of  human  thought,  in  his  investiga- 
tions into  the  criteria  of  truth :  when,  however,  we 
examine  them  more  closely,  his  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject will  be  found  to  be  very  unsatisfectory.  Indeed 
we  must  admit  in  general,  that  his  treatise,  **  On  the 
Criteria  of  Truth,"  labours  under  all  the  faults  with 
which  we  have  previously  charged  him,  and  on  that 
account,  we  propose  to  examine  it  as  furnishing  a 
fair  specimen  of  his  general  method.  We  have 
here  a  vast  number  of  doubts,  loosely  and  unme- 
thodically heaped  together,  which  are  often  contra- 
dictory and  mutually  destructive.  This  defect  is 
at  once  apparent  in  the  very  opening  of  the  in- 
quiry. He  adduces  in  the  first  place,  his  general 
grounds  of  doubt,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  more 
special,  for  the  right  appreciation  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  finds  it  necessary  to  reproduce  the  former. 
But  what  is  still  worse,  after  declaring  it  to  be  im- 
possible that  there  can  be  any  such  criterium,  as 
accredits  at  once,  both  itself  and  something  besides 

»"  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  ii.   195,  sqq. 
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it,^*'  he  nevertheless,  adopts  the  principle  of  con- 
tradiction as  an  immediate  and  self-accrediting 
truth,^^  which  may  be  rightly  appealed  to  in  a  re- 
futation of  the  contradictions  of  the  Dogmatists. 
Now  if  the  criterium  of  truth  cannot  accredit  itself, 
the  search  after  truth  must  proceed  into  infinity/^^ 
and  at  the  same  time,  anything  like  independent 
activity  of  reason,  which  might  serve  as  a  basis  for 
scientific  investigation,  would  be  rendered  impos- 
sible. 

But  Sextus  was  not  deterred  by  the  weight  of 
these  general  considerations,  from  examining  in  de- 
tail, every  hypothesis  on  the  subject  of  a  criterium. 
His  observations  on  this  point,  are  based  on  a 
division,  which  leads  him  into  a  long  and  tedious 
digression,  neglecting  which,  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  a  few  of  the  leading  points.  His  division 
proceeds  on  the  principle, — the  question,  what  can 
serve  for  the  standard  of  truth  ?  must  be  answered 
by  reference,  either  to  the  subject  from  whom  the 
judgment  is  to  proceed,  or  to  that  by  and  agreeable 
to  which  the  judgment  is  to  be  made.  Now  the 
subject  who  passes  the  judgment,  is  man  ;  that 
through  which  he  judges,  either  the  sense  or  the  in- 
tellect;  lastly,  that  according  to  which  is  human 
representation  or  conception.^^^     It  is  manifest,  that 

^^  Adv.  Math,  m  445.  Nj)  Ata,  dXXA  dvvaral  ri  Kal  iavrov  tlvai  cpir^- 
piov,  &s  Ivi  T%  KavSvog  Kal  Zvyov  lylvtro'  Strip  itrrt  fuipoKiiHiiQ^  c.r.X. 

^^  lb.  Tlii.  34.  JJ&yTktv  Bvrw  dXii^wv  ^riaoiuv  tA  /lax^fiiva  d\ri9ri» 
rovro  9i  luTtv  drovov.  lb.  119. 

"^  Prrh.  Hyp.  ii.  19,  20 ;  iii.  36  ;  Adv.  Math.  viii.  347. 

*•■  Pjrrh.  Hyp.  ii.  16.  'AXXd  Kal  rb  Xoycc^v  Kpirfipiov  Xiyoir^&v  rpix«C 
t6  (f^*  0^  Kal  rb  di*  ol  Kal  rb  ko^*  S.  olov  v^*  oi  fikv  dvOpvwoCf  it  ov  ^roc 
oXaBriinQ  ^  didvow,  Kod*  h  Sk  i  irpo<r/3oXi)  ri|c  ^vratrloQ,  lb.  21  ;  Adv. 
Math.  vu.  35,  261. 
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the  first  member  of  this  division  comprises  the 
other  two,  and  Sextus  himself  confesses  this,  when 
he  remarks,  that  it  being  once  admitted,  that  man 
cannot  serve  as  the  criterium  of  truth,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  look  for  any  other  criteria,  since  this 
must  be  either  part  of  man,  i.  e.  his  active  or 
passive  states.  Nevertheless,  even  after  this  con- 
fession he  proceeds  to  investigate  separately,  the 
claims  of  the  other  members  of  his  division,  to 
furnish  the  criterium  of  truth.^^ 

In  discussing  the  question,  whether  man  can  be 
the  standard  of  truth,  Sextus  greatly  lightens  the 
labour  of  his  task  by  taking  an  antecedent  objec- 
tion to  such  an  hypothesis,  on  the  ground,  that  man 
himself  is  inconceivable.^^  In  support  of  this 
objection,  he  thinks  it  sufficient  to  appeal  in  his 
usual  manner  to  the  obvious  fact,  that  the  Dogma- 
tists were  unable  to  give  any  tenable  definition  of 
man,  and  that  moreover,  as  must  be  manifest 
enough,  any  such  definition  is  the  end  rather  than 
the  principle  of  philosophical  knowledge.^**  This 
attack  upon  the  Dogmatists,  however  unscientific, 
nevertheless  contains  a  truly  critical  idea,  which 
was  directed  against  the  carelessness  of  the  earlier 
philosophers,  in  not  sufficiently  guarding  against,  or 
rather  in  some  measure  giving  rise  to,  the  delusion. 


^"  Pjirh.  Hyp.  xl  21,  47  ;  Ad?.  Math.  Tii.  268. 

^^  Adv.  Math,  vii  264.  O^  yap  KaraXtiwrbc  irdyrttc  ^^rrlv  6  ^v^pwroc. 
f  inrai  rijv  r^c  <iXiy^ciac  yvAaiv  ivtipirov  vfrdpxtiVf  rov  yvttpUiovroc 
aitrilv  dKaToKiiiFTov  KaOnrr&ro^. 

^**  lb.  266.  Oidtlc  yap  U  irpoxcipou  dittati  yiviSMttciaBou.  rbv  dvOpt^wov 
6iroi6g  lanVf  dyt6  UifOtoc  c^  fityunov  (^riyfia  trpoif^nKtv  abnf  r6  yvAOt 
atavrSv,  ti  dk  sal  Stptf,  oi  vra^iv,  iXXck  rote  dxpifieardroic  rAv  ^oa6^w 
kwirpk^ii  ii&vov  TovTOV  IwiaraaBat, 
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that  man  is  the  source  of  philosophical  thought,  in- 
stead of  teaching,  what  is  the  fact,  that  it  is  grounded 
in  an  activity  of  the  reason  which  is  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  any  definition  of  man.  Otherwise  the  objec- 
tions which  Sextus  urges  against  their  definition  of 
this  idea,  are  for  the  most  part  directed  against  the 
outer  form  of  its  exposition,  and  as  soon  as  he 
enters  into  their  scientific  view  of  human  nature, 
he  has  recourse  exclusively,  to  the  general  doubts 
which  he  ordinarily  advances.  Thus,  when  he 
comes  to  the  view  which  regards  man  as  consisting 
of  body  and  soul,  he  attempts  to  refute  it,  by  ob- 
serving, that  according  to  principles  previously 
admitted,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  nature 
of  body,  and  still  less  that  of  soul ;  and  in  con- 
firmation of  this  objection,  appeals  to  the  ancient 
disputes  of  the  Dogmatists  concerning  the  seat, 
existence,  and  essence  of  the  soul."® 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  attempt  to  show  that 
man  cannot  attain  to  a  right  knowledge  of  his  own 
nature,  Sextus  proceeds  to  examine  the  organs  by 
which,  and  the  conceptions  according  to  which,  all 
knowledge  must  be  formed.  For,  he  argues,  if 
self-knowledge  be  possible,  then  either  the  whole 
man  must  know  and  also  be  known  by  himself,  or 
a  part  know  a  part,  and  this  again  be  known  by 
that  part.  The  first  case  he  at  once  rejects  as 
manifestly  involving  an  impossibility ;  if,  viz.,  the 
whole  man  could  know  himself,  then  would  the 
whole  know,  and  nothing  remain  to  be  known  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  man  can  be  known  wholly, 

iM  py„]|^  Hjp.  ii.  29,  Bqq.  ;  cf.  Adr.  Math.  Tii.  313. 
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then  would  the  whole  be  known,  and  nothing  re<* 
main  to  know.^"^  We  propose  to  dwell  a  little  on 
this  argument  of  Sextus*8»  as  it  involves  one  of  the 
most  general  views  of  his  philosophy.  It  is  clearly 
grounded  on  the  opinion  which  this  Sceptic  in- 
variably avows,  that  every  cognition  implies  as  its 
object,  a  something  different  from  itself,  of  which 
it  is  but  the  copy.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
admit  the  idea  of  a  self-cognizant  subject ;  self*cog- 
nition  he  was  forced  to  deny  absolutely,  and  in  his 
mind  there  was  an  impassable  gulf  between  think- 
ing and  being.  But  if  he  was  indisposed  to  allow 
that  the  whole  man  can  know  or  be  known  by  him- 
self, he  was  not  less  opposed  to  the  hypothesis,  that 
one  part  can  know  or  be  known  by  another.  For 
the  parts  of  man  are  simply  body,  senses,  and  un- 
derstanding. Now  it  is  obvious,  that  the  body  can- 
not know  itself,  or  the  senses,  or  the  intellect.  But 
even  the  senses  are  not  in  a  condition  to  know  the 
other  parts,  since  in  themselves  they  are  wholly 
devoid  of  cognizant  power.  For  they  are  simply 
passive,  receiving  impressions  like  wax,  and  know- 
ing nothing  beyond  them,  and  utterly  incapable  of 
active  research.  The  body  they  cannot  know, 
since  they  have  not  its  nature.  The  most  that  he 
affirmed  of  them  is,  that  they  perceive  whatever 
accrues  to  body  as  its  quality  (<n;)Li/3€/3t?icoc) ;  but 
body  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  qualities;  and 
even  it  were  such,  yet  the  senses  cannot  take  cog- 

^'^  AdT.  Math.  tu.  284,  sqq.  'AXX'  d  fikv  8Xoff  Si  TSXov  6  &vOpiaieoQ  iavrbv 
(f|rotf|  Koi  <rdv  rovriit  vooiro,  <r^v  rf  SXoc  ii*  8Xov  iavrhv  votlv  oiidkv  in 
IcTM  t6  Karaka/ipav6iuvov,  5ircp  droirov.  cc  dk  5Xoc  c(i|  t6  Ziiroiffieyov 
Kal  9dv  Tovrip  vooXto  ^\oq  <rdv  rtf  (ifruir^ai,  viikiv  ohHv  awokiifBfiotTai 
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nizance  of  any  such  collection,  for  it  is  not  the 
senses  that  collect  or  combine,  but  the  rational 
faculty.^®®  But  further,  even  these  qualities  them* 
selves  are  unperceived  by  the  senses,  for  they  con- 
sist of  a  combination  of  parts,  which  pass  from 
a  beginning  through  a  middle  to  an  end,  but 
the  senses  cannot  produce  such  a  composition."* 
Moreover,  the  senses  are  incapable  of  knowing 
themselves,  either  collectively,  or  individually,  or 
mutually,  since^  for  instance,  the  sight  cannot  see 
either  itself  or  the  hearing. "°  To  these  arguments, 
Sextus  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  Sceptics,  adds 
the  further  remark,  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
whether  the  senses  present  to  cognition  an  actual 
impression,  or  nothing  more  than  an  empty  con- 
ception ;  and  he  maintains,  that  even  if  this  be  not 
the  case  generally,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what 
sensations  ought  to  be  trusted,  and  what  rejected, 
since  opposites  are  often  perceived  of  the  same 
object,  and  the  same  things  are  differently  presented 
at  different  times,^^^  Such  is  the  reasoning  by 
which  Sextus  sought  to  refute  the  opinions  of  the 

»«•  Adv.  Math,  vii  287. 

^^  lb.  293,  sqq.  Kal  ftifjy  oiSk  al  altrdiiadC'  avrai  ydp  irdtrxovtrt  fiSvov 
Kai  Kffpov  rphirov  rvirovvrai,  ^HXXo  ^1  Xaatriv  oiik  Hv.  •  ,  •  rb  2^i|re7v 
ivipytiTiKuc  oifK  itrrai  l^iov  aitr&v,  lira  vwc  Mv  rk  iari  Bid  rovrtav 
KaraXff^Biivat  rbv  dyxov  oifK  i;i(ov<rt5v  rifjv  ^vaiv )  .  .  .  .  wpwrov  fikv 
yap  Idti^afiiv  (cf.  vii  278),  6rt  oiSk  i}  coiv^  ffvvodoQ  ruv  rivi  (n;/ij3£/3iy- 
rorii»y  Utiv6  iffrt  rh  i}  rivi  m/iPiPtiKtv.  .  .  .  dXKd  rb  cvvriOkvai  rt 
fierd  rivo^  cai  rb  TOt6v9t  fiiyiBoQ  furd  rov  roiovdt  irx^ftaroc  Xa/ipdvuv 
XoyiKtiQ  ktrrl  SvvdfteutQ,  .  .  .  xalroi  oif  /iSvov  rijv  cocv^v  cvvoiov  w^ 
oG/ia  voiiv  iffrlv  d^v^c  (k.  19  Spaffic),  dWd  Kal  vpbc  riffv  Udffrov  rdv 
To{)Ttf  avuPtptiKSrw  car<iXi|if'cy  ircir^pwrac,  oXov  tOBwc  /itikovq,  ttaff 
vvkpQi9tv  ydp  fifpcuv  rovro  \afiPdve<r9at  vk^VKtv  dieo  rtvo^  dpxofiivuv 
rffuHv  Kai  Sid  rivoc  Kai  itrl  rt  KaTa\tiy6vruv,  hvtp  touXv  dXoyo^  ^(urtc 
oh  Sifvarai.      lb.  344,  sqq. 

*'«  lb.  301,  302.  ^'^  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  ii.  42,  sqq.;  Adv.  Math.  vii.  346. 

IV.  X 
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Dogmatists,  that  the  senses  are  aids  to  knowledge. 
A  little  ingenuity  is  undoubtedly  shown  in  the 
way  of  employing  the  arguments  which  he  adduces, 
but  they  are  evidently  not  original ;  for  the  germ 
of  them,  at  least,  was  contained  in  the  previous 
works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  third 
part  of  man's  nature,  and  to  the  question  whether 
it  can  know  itself,  or  man,  or,  in  short,  anything 
else.  We  shall,  for  brevity's  sake,  abandon  the 
order  of  Sextus,  and  comprise  the  whole  of  his 
arguments  in  one.  The  view^  that  the  understand- 
ing is  the  cognizant  principle,  he  holds  to  be  in- 
volved even  in  greater  difficulties  than  the  others 
previously  noticed.  These  difficulties,  however,  are 
of  a  very  general  nature,  and,  attaching  themselves 
rather  to  the  outward  form  than  to  the  inner  spirit, 
make  us  doubt  whether  Sextus  really  understood 
what  the  older  philosophers  meant  by  the  notion  of 
understanding.  If,  he  argues,  the  understanding 
can  know  anything  of  man,  it  must  be  either  his 
body,  or  the  senses,  or  itself.  In  the  first  case,  the 
body  must  impel  the  understanding  to  cognition, 
and  the  understanding  be  moved  by  the  body  ;  but 
then  as  the  body  moves  without  reason,  the  un- 
derstanding itself  would  be  irrationally  moved,  i.  e. 
would  cease  to  be  the  understanding.  The  same  ob- 
jection, he  asserts,  applies  with  equal  force  against  the 
hypothesis  that  the  senses  can  be  known  by  the  un- 
derstanding ;  for  they  also  are  irrational ;  and  if  they 
in  their  proper  nature  are  apprehended  by  the  un- 
derstanding, then  the  understanding  must  receive 
into  itself  what  is  irrational,  and  cease  to  be  under- 
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standing.  In  order  to  apprehend  the  senses,  it 
must  become  of  the  same  kind  with  them  ;  and 
then  there  would  not  remain  anything  which  could 
inquire,  since  the  inquiring  understanding  will 
have  passed  into  that  which  is  the  object  of  inquiry. 
It  would  be  vain  to  try  to  get  rid  of  this  objection 
by  asserting  that  the  diflTerence  between  the  under- 
standing  and  the  senses  is  not  essential^  being  ex- 
actly analogous  to  that  between  the  concave  and  the 
convex  surface  of  a  sphere  ;  for  this  explanation 
does  not  dispose  of  the  question,  how  the  same 
essence  which  is  both  understanding  and  sensation, 
can,  so  far  as  it  is  understanding,  take  cognizance 
of  itself  so  far  as  it  is  sensation.^^'  The  only  alter- 
native therefore,  is  to  suppose  that  the  understand- 
ing is  cognizant  of  itself;  but  this  hypothesis  is 
shown  to  be  untenable  in  the  same  way  that  it  was 
previously  demonstrated,  that  man  cannot  know 
himself,  since  in  that  case  there  would  be  neither  a 
knowing  subject  nor  an  object  known."^  These  ob- 
jections Sextus  confirms  by  others  drawn  principally 
from  the  mutual  contradictions  of  the  Dogmatists, 
in  their  respective  theories  of  the  understanding. 
Thus,  he  observes,  if  the  understanding  could  know 
itself,  it  must  at  least  know  where  its  proper  seat  is ; 
for  whatever  is  known,  is  known  as  existing  in  a 
certain  place,  and  consequently  the  place  itself  also 
is  known.  If  it  be  cognizant  of  itself,  then  must 
it  also  know  its  own  nature,  the  substance  of 
which  it  consists,    the  mode    of    its    production, 

^'^  To  this  rasolt,  but  in  a  different  fonn,  tends  the  inTestigation  given.  Ad?. 
Math.  vii.  859,  sqq. 
»^  AdT.  Math.  vii.  303,  sqq. 
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and  whatever  else  relates  either  to  the  principle  or 
mode  of  its  existence.  Now  upon  all  these  points 
the  Dogmatists  are  at  issue  with  each  other,  and 
there  is  no  hope  of  the  controversy  between  them 
ever  being  decided ;  indeed,  it  may  even  be  doubted 
whether  there  is  any  principle  of  underatanding 
different  from  and  independent  of  the  senses ;  and 
consequently,  in  such  a  state  of  uncertainty,  it  is 
advisable  to  abstain  from  any  positive  opinion  as  to 
the  understanding  and  its  c(^ition«^^^ 

In  discussing  the  criterium  of  judgment,  Sextus 
opens  the  new  question,  whether  the  understanding 
is  able,  by  the  help  of  the  senses,  to  know  the  truth. 
But  this  topic  is  far  from  profoundly  investigated. 
He  opens  it  with  an  attempt  to  show  the  impossibility 
of  answering  it  in  the  affirmative,  by  remarking 
that  the  senses  impart  to  the  understanding  nothing 
more  than  the  impressions  which  they  themselves 
have  received,  not  that  which  external  objects  are  ; 
he  even  doubts  whether  they  can  convey  to  it  these 
impressions  on  the  ground  which  he  had  already 
urged,  that  in  the  case  of  such  a  transmission  the 
understanding  must  change  itself  into  sensation. 
And  he  insists,  even  though  it  should  be  conceded 
that  sensations  do  resemble  external  objects,  still 
the  like  cannot  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  that  which 
it  resembles ;  and  especially  since  it  is  impossible, 
so  long  as  we  do  not  perceive  the  outward  objects 
themselves,  to  say  wherein  the  resemblance  lies. 
But,  lastly,  objects  give  rise  to  opposite  sensations, 
and  therefore  if  the  understanding  is  to  judge  of 

»7*  AdT.  Bfath.  ril  313, 348,  sqq.  ;  Pyixh.  Hyp.  n.  57,  sqq. 
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things   according  to   the   sensuous  impressions   it 
receives  of  them,  it  must  assert  opposites  of  them.^^^ 
Lastly  come  the  objections  which  Sextus  urges 
against  the  supposition  that  man  can  judge  of  the 
truth  according  to  his  conceptions  of  things.    These^ 
so  far  as  they  have  not  been  already  noticed,  must 
now  claim  our  attention.     His  argument  is  directed, 
in  the  first  place,   against  the  usual  idea  of  the 
sensuous  presentation   itself.     The   nature  of   this 
presentation,  he  says,  is  far  from  clearly  determined. 
By  some  it  has  been  described  as  an  image  of  the 
external  object,  by  others  as  a  modification  in  the 
soul.     But  the  soul,  according  to  the  Stoics,  who 
give  the  former  definition  of  sensation,  is  a  breath, 
or  even  something  more  subtle  than  breath ;  how 
then  can  it  receive  an  image  or  impression  ?     But 
if  the  latter  view,  which   makes  sensation  to  be  a 
modification  of  the  soul,  be  correct,  it  is  exposed  to 
all  the  difiiculties  which  are  involved  in  the  very 
notion  of  change  in  general.     Moreover,  how  can 
the  definition  of  sensuous  presentation,  either  as  a 
copy  or  change  in  the  soul,  be  reconciled  with  the 
fact,  that  in   the  succession  of  presentations  the 
earlier  are  not  expelled  and  destroyed  by  the  latter, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  are  preserved  in  the  memory, 
and  form  a  treasure  of  ideas  so  valuable  for  the 
purposes  of  art?      For  the  previous  impressions 
must  be  obscured  by  the  subsequent,  and  the  earlier 
change  modified  by  the  later.^^®     But  he  argues. 


*"  AdT.  Math,  vil  854,  sqq,;  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  ii.  63. 

^  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  ii.   70 ;  Adv.  Math.   yii.  370,  aqq.,  373.  El  yAp  KJipov 

iTTUTKor^iru  ry   wparip^   ^vraai^,  &<nr%p  Kai  6  r^c  i^vripaQ  a^payiSoi^ 
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that  even  if  these  difficulties  could  be  got  rid  of, 
and  it  be  admitted  that  presentation  is  distinctly 
conceivable,  still  it  would  be  unintelligible.  Sen- 
sation is  no  doubt  explained  as  something  which 
takes  place  in  the  dominant  part  of  the  soul ;  yet, 
as  has  been  previously  shown,  philosophers  are 
unable  to  agree  as  to  the  seat,  the  essence,  and  the 
nature  of  this  ruling  part  of  the  soul,  and  no  single 
opinion  on  this  subject  can  be  established  with 
certainty-^^^  Moreover,  the  difficulties  already 
mooted  here  present  themselves  again,  since  the 
medium  of  the  senses  is  indispensable  for  evolving 
a  knowledge  of  things.  Now  if  the  representations 
of  objects  resemble  the  sensuous  impressions,  they 
must  lie  under  equal  difficulties  in  bringing  things 
to  cognition ;  and  if  they  are  not  like  them,  then 
they  must  be  exposed  to  still  weightier  objections.^^® 
But  even  granting  that  they  are  able  to  exhibit 
objects  as  they  really  are,  the  same  doubts  affect 
the  presentations  as  the  sensuous  impressions — 
both  are  equally  contradictory.  How  then  can  the 
true  be  distinguished  from  the  false?  If  every 
truth  must  be  decided  by  the  presentation,  then 
must  the  truth  of  the  presentation  itself  be  judged 
of  according  to  a  presentation,  and  this  again  by 
another,  and  so  on  in  an  infinite  series."®  Conse- 
quently all  the  explanations  of  the  Dogmatists  are 

rifiroQ  IKaXturrucSQ  iffri  rov  wporkpov.  4XX'  e^  rovro,  dvaiptXreu  fikv 
fiVTififiy  dfivavptfffAbg  oiffa  ^avrattwVy  AvaipiiraiSk  vava  rixvri-  vitvniiia 
ytkp  fjv  Kal  d^poiiTfia  icaraXr/t//ea»v.  lb.  877.  T6  viov  w&^og  6XKdc<rfi 
r6  Apxaidrtpov  xai  olbrutc  oitK  itrrat  xaroxri  rcvop  irpAyfAaroQ  xcpi  rifv 
Bidvoiav, 

1"  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  il  71  ;  Adv.  Math,  vii  380. 

"•  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  ii.  72;  Adv.  Math.  vii.  881,  iqq. 

^^*  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  ii.  76,  sqq.;  Adv.  Math.  vii.  388,  sqq. 
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insufficient,  and  perpetually  revolying  in  a  circle  ; 
for  the  true  representation  is  first  explained  to  be 
such  an  impression  on  the  soul  of  a  real  object  as 
nothing  which  does  not  actually  exist  can  produce ; 
and  then  a  real  object  is  defined  to  be  one  which 
imparts  a  true  representation  of  itself  to  the  soul.^^ 
Sex  t us  then  rejects  the  view,  that  the  true  repre^ 
sentation  is  the  criterium,  not  only  of  the  represented 
object,  but  also  of  itself,  on  the  ground  that  the 
existence  of  contradictory  representations  necessarily 
requires  a  distinctive  criterium,  which  does  not  lie 
in  the  representation  itself,  and  insists  that  a  steady 
and  self-evident  representation  can  only  occur  in 
the  unwavering  and  self-certain  soul  of  the  sage, 
although,  according  to  the  admission  of  the  Stoics 
themselves,  such  a  sage  cannot  be  proved  to  exist.^®^ 
Moreover,  Sextus  undertakes  the  almost  superfluous 
task  of  refuting  the  opinion  of  the  New  Academy, 
that  the  representations  of  sense  possess  a  sufficient 
probability  for  the  conduct  of  life  and  the  discovery 
of  truth.  He  argues,  that  presentation  alone  is 
insufficient  for  the  right  conduct  of  life,  which 
requires  also  observation  and  comparison.  In  the 
cognition  of  truth,  the  authority  of  the  sensuous 
presentation  is  still  less,  however  carefully  it  may 
have  been  arrived  at,  since  it  is  impossible  ever  to 
feel  confident  that  nothing  has  been  neglected  in 
the  process  :  and  as  the  Academicians  will  not  admit 
any  representation  to  be  true,  from  cautious  fear  that 
there  might  possibly  be  a  false  one  similar  to  the 
true ;  so,  according  to  Sextus,  the  same  caution  is 
requisite  in  case  of  the  merely  probable.*®^    And 

»«  Adv.  Math.  rii.  426.  »»*  lb.  430,  sqq.  ^•»  lb.  486,  aqq. 
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in  this  way  any  such  reliance  on  a  criterium  of 
truth  as  the  Dogmatists  insist  upon,  is  asserted  to 
be  absolutely  indefensible. 

We  have  perhaps  (Iwelt  too  long  upon  these 
arguments,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  lead  to  any 
new  or  interesting  results.  Nevertheless,  they  serve 
to  indicate  the  method  of  Sextus  and  his  school, 
and  convey  an  idea  of  the  matter-of-course  way  in 
which  the  philosophers  of  this  age  gave  currency 
to  the  ideas  of  the  earlier  philosophers,  as  so  many 
duly  stamped  but  well-worn  coins.  And  to  illus- 
trate this  fact  by  means  of  these,  appeared  parti- 
cularly desirable,  inasmuch  as  the  Sceptics  attri- 
buted great  importance  to  their  controversy  on  the 
criteria  of  truth.  The  same  method  that  is  found 
in  these  is  discoverable  in  all  the  other  labours  of 
the  Sceptics,  which  therefore  it  would  be  useless  to 
trace  out  in  their  whole  extent,  especially  as  the 
connection  of  the  several  parts  is  extremely  loose, 
and  has  no  other  foundation  than  the  ancient  divi- 
sions of  philosophy.^®  And  accordingly  we  pro- 
pose to  limit  ourselves  to  a  few  only  of  the  more 
special  points  of  the  doctrine. 

This  notice  necessarily  leads  us  back  to  the  argu- 
ments by  which  they  supported  their  denial  of 
revealing  signs.  When  we  look  at  the  essential 
character  of  the  Sceptical  habit  of  thought,  it  is 
evident  that  this  subject  would  naturally  attract 
their  attention  in  a  pre-eminent  degree ;  for  their 
sole  object  was  to  show,  that  no  safe  and  certain 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  phenomena  to  that 
which   lies   concealed   beyond  them.      The   Dog- 

*»  Ady.  Math.  viii.  326. 
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matists,  who  sought  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
non-apparent^  were  by  the  Sceptics  compared  to 
men  shooting  in  the  dark,  who  may  perhaps 
hit  the  mark,  but  certainly  cannot  tell  whether 
they  have  succeeded  or  not.^®*  Nevertheless, 
the  Sceptics,  for  an  obvious  reason,  were  unwill- 
ing to  maintain  directly  that  no  signs  soever 
can  reveal  the  non-apparent.  For,  for  purposes 
of  their  own,  they  were  forced  to  admit  that  words 
and  arguments  are  signs  which  reveal  a  something 
which  is  concealed,  the  thoughts,  viz.  of  the  soul ; 
and  so  long  as  they  laboured  to  maintain  the 
validity  of  th6  arts  of  life,  they  could  not  seriously 
call  in  question  the  communication  of  ideas  by 
language.  While,  therefore,  in  the  domain  of 
history,  at  least,  they  admitted  of  certain  revealing 
signs,  still  they  did  not  abstain  from  raising  s^ainst 
it  those  difficulties  which  the  general  idea  of  reve- 
lation involves ;  and  among  these  we  are  naturally 
surprised  to  meet  with  many  which  apply  as  much 
to  memorial  as  to  revealing  signs.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, are  the  objections  derived  from  the  fact  that 
this  general  idea  is  merely  relative.  For  the  idea 
of  a  sign,  like  all  other  ideas  of  relation,  is  incon- 
ceivable without  the  idea  of  that  relatively  to  which 
it  is  an  object  of  thought ;  i.  e.  without  the  idea  of 
the  object  signified.  But  if  the  sign  cannot  be 
thought  of  without  the  object  signified,  it  cannot 
be  truly  said  that  the  idea  of  that  which  is  signified 

^^  Pynrb.  Hyp.  ii.  130,  sqq.;  Adv.  Math.  fiii.  278,  sqq.  See  above,  p.  296, 
sqq.  The  Sceptics  objected,  H  is  true,  that  language  itself  is  but  a  memorial 
sign  (Adv.  Math.  vili.  289),  but  still,  as  thej  could  not  deny  the  weakness  of 
this  objection,  they  were  forced  to  allow  (ib.  298),  that  the  reasonings  of  the 
Dogmatists  were  probably  not  without  force. 
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is  first  called  forth  by  the  signifying  sign  ;  and  yet 
it  is  directly  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  a  sign, 
that  it  is  thought  of  before  that  which  it  signifies.^^ 
Sextus  betrays  a  similar  confnsion  of  ideas  when 
he  urges,  that  the  revealing  sign  cannot  be  thought 
of  as  anything  sensuous,  on  the  ground  that  the 
sensible  is  at  once  apprehended  by  all  men  without 
instruction ;  whereas  it  is  only  by  such  an  aid  that 
the  sign  can  be  understood,  which  he  confesses  is  the 
case  with  the  memory  also/®^  He  is  equally  un- 
willing to  admit  that  the  sign  can  be  reckoned 
among  the  objects  of  intellectual  cognition ;  for,  he 
argues,  it  must  first  be  shown  that  such  objects 
exist;  but  before  this  is  proved,  to  require  signs 
for  them  which  are  not  sensible  would  be  to  seek  to 
infinity. ^®^  The  polemic  of  Sextus  is  directed  ex- 
clusively against  the  Stoics,  and  consequently  he 
confines  himself  to  showing  the  inconsistency  of 
their  doctrine  on  this  point.  Through  this  part  of 
his  labours  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  follow  him. 
He  was  justified,  no  doubt,  in  appealing  to  the  fact, 
that  every  sign  must  be  manifest,  and  therefore 
come  into  appearance  in  order  to  reveal  what  is 
hidden,  but  that  the  non*sensible  does  not  belong 
to  the  manifest.^®®  But  when  he  fuither  argued 
that  there  cannot  be  such  a  thing  as  a  revealing 
sign,  because  the  sign  can  neither  be  sensuous  nor 
yet  an  object  of  intellectual  cognition,  he  here 
posited  the  contrariety  of  the  sensuous  and  the 
intellectual,  in  all  the  rigour  in  which  it  was  under- 

^•»  Adv.  Math.  viii.  163,  sqq..  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  u.  117,  sqq. 

»«  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  iu  225,  sqq. ;  Adv.  Math.  viu.  203,  204, 242. 

^  Adv.  Math.  vui.  257.  ^^  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  ii  128. 
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Stood  by  his  contemporaries,  without  the  slightest 
attempt  to  set  forth  and  elucidate  what  is  mutual  and 
common  to  the  two  members  of  this  contrariety. 

If  in  the  discussion  of  these  questions  the  Sceptics 
touched  upon  a  point  which  an  age  more  distin- 
guished for  profound  and  original  thought  would 
have  taken  up  immediately  and  fully  elucidated, 
this  was  likewise  the  case  with  their  investigations 
on  cause  and  effect.  We  have  already  observed 
that  iSnesidemus  had  specially  occupied  himself 
with  this  subject,  and  that  the  uncertain  and  im- 
perfect state  of  our  historical  records  alone  prevents 
us  from  determining  with  accuracy  the  exact 
amount  of  his  labours  on  this  head,  and  the  addi- 
tions of  his  successors.  The  doubts  which  he  raised 
against  the  Dogmatical  doctrine  of  cause  and  effect 
fall  readily  under  two  heads ;  one  class  being  de- 
signed to  show  that  the  Dogmatists  were  unable  to 
indicate  tlie  causes  of  particular  cases ;  the  other  to 
refute  their  general  doctrine  of  cause  and  effect. 
The  first  class  of  objections  he  has  in  his  usual 
manner  reduced  to  several  leading  divisions,  in 
which  the  several  exceptions  are  grouped  together 
in  very  loose  connection.^^  Thus  he  urges,  that 
the  usual  explanations  of  phenomena  by  their 
several  assigned  causes  are  but  so  many  particular 
suppositious  as  to  the  nature  of  the  elements,  and 
not  general  reasons  universally  acknowledged ;  that 
the  definitions  they  give  do  not  always  agree  with 
phenomena,  and  that  such  cases  alone  are  brought 
forward  as  will  square  with  the  definitions,  while  all 

**'  They  are  given  briefty,  but  not  always  very  accurately.  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  i.  180, 
sqq. 
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exceptions  are  silently  neglected,  and  that  fre- 
quently phenomena  which  are  of  regular  recurrence 
are  referred  to  extraordinary  causes,  and  that  not 
unfrequently  explanations  are  advanced  in  open 
contradiction  with  the  opinions  of  their  authors. 
He  further  reproaches  the  Dogmatists  with  seeking 
to  account,  by  a  single  cause,  for  phenomena  which 
admit  of  a  variety  of  explanations,  and  with  admit- 
ting what  experience  can  never  justify,  known 
phenomena  by  unknown  causes,  or  with  assigning 
known  causes  to  unknown  events."^  And  lastly, 
he  advances  a  suspicion  that  in  all  probability  the 
hidden  causes  do  not  proceed  in  a  course  analogous 
to  the  manifest  phenomena,^^^  and  by  this  objection 
throws  a  doubt  upon  the  general  principle  of  the 
Dogmatists,  that  the  effects  must  correspond  to  their 
causes. 

But  the  objections  which  the  Sceptics  took  to  the 
idea  of  causality  in  general,  are  much  more  serious 
than  all  these  attacks  upon  the  special  explanation 
of  phenomena.  Accordingly  we  cannot  but  regret 
that  our  authorities  on  this  head  do  not  enable  us 
to  follow  any  certain  method  in  our  exposition  of 
these  doubts,  and  that  we  must  consequently  be  con- 

^^  It  is  thuBy  though  certainly  not  with  confidence,  that  I  distinguiab  between 
the  first  and  eighth  ground  of  Scepticism.  The  following  are  the  words  of  Sextus : 
^Qv  frpurov  fikv  tlvai  ^ifffiv,  Ka0*  hv  rpofrov  rb  rris  atrtoXoyiag  ykvoc  Ip 
Afaviotv  dvaffTpt^dfiivov  oix  b/to\oyovfiiviiv  ix^t  ri)v  ijc  twv  ^ivofuvtiv 
i'H'ifiapTvpijatv  .  .  •  •  oySooVy  xaff  8v  iroXXdicic  ivruv  diropw  o/ioUt^ 
T&v  rt  ^aivetrOai  Bokovvtihv  koI  r&v  kiriZfiTovfiivtuv  Ik  tQv  ofioim^ 
dir6pu»v  irtpl  r&v  d/ioi<tfC  diropwv  TOiovvrai  tuq  MoffKaXla^, 

^'^  lb.  182.  TiraproVy  Koff  Sv  rd  ^aivS/itva  \afi6vri£  uts  ytytraif  cat 
rd  firj  ^aiv6fitva  vofiiZovoiV  u»g  ylvtrai  KartiXri^ivaiy  Td^CL  fiiv  6fioiiac 
ToXg  ^aivofiivoig  t&v  dfav&v  iwirtkovfiivwy  rdxa  ^  oi/x  b/iowg,  d\y 
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tent  to  give  the  spirit  without  the  form  in  which 
they  were  originally  conveyed.     They  relate  partly 
to  the  idea  of  causal  connection,  partly  to  the  con- 
siderations which  are  necessary  to  such  a  connec- 
tion.    They  touched  upon,  it  is  true,  the  question 
whether  the  incorporeal  can  be  the  cause  of  aught 
either  incorporeal  or  corporeal,  but  merely  in  order  to 
be  able  to  answer  it  briefly  in  the  negative ;  which 
they  did  partly  on  very  general  reasons,  and  partly  on 
the  assumed  impossibility  of  the  incorporeal  either 
touching  or  being  touched  by  aught,  and  thereby  of 
being  either  active  or  passive.^®^     In  this  objection 
it  is  evidently  implied  that  the  contact  of  two  bodies 
is  the   necessary  condition   of  causal   connection. 
But  the  Sceptics  argue,  two  bodies  can  never  come 
into  contact,  for  at  most  they  only  touch  at  their 
limits,  i.  e.  their  surfaces :  the  bodies  themselves  do 
not  touch,  but  their  surfaces  only.     But  the  contact 
of  surfaces  even  is  impossible ;  for  if  they  touch, 
the  touching  limits  or  surfaces  would  unite,  but  the 
union  of  the  limits  is  not  contact. ^^^     Similar  objec- 
tions on  the  same  ground  are  in  the  next  place 
taken  to  the  supposition  of  any  mixture  of  bodies  ;^®* 
of  their  augmentation  by  addition,  or  diminution  by 
subtraction ;  and,  lastly,  of  any  change  of  their  quali- 
ties.   These  objections  are  evidently  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  simple  elements  of  corporeity  are 
unchangeable,  and  that  it  is  only  by  a  transposition, 

*•■  Ady.  Math.  ix.  216.  T6  rt  yap  toiovv  Oiytiv  dfeiXtt  rfjc  iraaxovaric 
^\flCt  ««'«  irot^<ry  •  fl  re  irdvxovoa  ^Xti  Oix^iivai  S^ttKUf  ivo  TcdOy  •  t6 
ik  iawfiaTov  ovre  diyuv  ovrc  Oix^rivai  irl^vjcc,  roivvv  ovrt  <r&fia  data- 
fidrov  4  dvutfiarov  atafiaTog  l<rrtv  acriov.  lb.  223,  224. 

*•»  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  iii.  42,  sqq.;  AdT.  Math.  iii.  78,  aqq.;  ix.  258,  aqq. 

*»*  Pyirh.  Hyp.  iii.  66,  Bqq.;  cf.  Adr.  Math.  ix.  266. 
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compression,  or  an  enlargement  of  these  that  any 
effect  can  be  produced  on  the  bodies  composed  of 
them.***  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  main  stay 
of  this  later  phasis  of  Scepticism  is  the  material 
and  mechanical  theory  of  nature. 

The  investigation  of  the  Sceptics  into  the  notion 
of  causal  connection  absolutely,  is  more  profound 
than  their  special  objections  to  the  physical  expla- 
nations of  the  Dogmatists.  We  must  not  be  under- 
stood, however,  as  giving  this  character  to  those 
parts  of  it  which  touch  upon  the  general  question  of 
becoming,  for  here  the  arguments  are  derived, 
almost  without  exception,  from  old  authors,  and  for 
the  most  part  very  trite ;  such  as  that  two  things 
cannot  come  out  of  one,  nor  three  out  of  two;*^ 
and,  again,  that  a  matter  cannot  come  into  being, 
neither  when  it  does  not  already  exist,  nor  even 
when  it  does.  For  such  arguments  had  long  before 
been  amply  discussed ;  whereas  there  is  much  in 
their  analysis  of  the  mutual  relation  of  cause  and 
effect,  which  demands  our  attention  and  profound 
respect  for  this  subject,  that  had  never  before  been 
fully  examined,  and  was  only  imperfectly  touched 
upon  even  by  Aristotle  himself. 

The  first  questions  which  here  present  themselves 
are  those  which  arise  out  of  the  similarity  and 
the  dissimilarity  of  the  cause  and  the  effect.  The 
general  ideas  of  the  Sceptics  on  this  subject  are 
grounded  on  the  view  that  a  thing  cannot  produce 
an  effect  which  does  not  lie  within  its  proper  nature, 
and  is  foreign  to  it ;  that,  for  instance,  a  horse  can- 

"*  Pyirh.  Hyp.  iii.  82,  aqq.;  Adv.  Math.  ix.  278,  sqq. 
"•  Adv.  Math.  U.  220. 
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not  be  produced  from  a  tree»  nor  a  man  from  a  horse. 
But  now  if  a  thing  cannot  effect  aught  but  that  which 
is  in  its  own  nature,  then  nothing  new,  no  effect, 
properly  speaking,  can  ever  result  from  it,  but  every 
thing  must  remain  the  same  as  it  was  before.^^' 
Of  this  argument  the  Sceptics  made  several  other 
applications,  and  especially  drew  from  it  a  subtle 
objection  to  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  a  know- 
ledge of  causal  connection,   even   if  it  be   itself 
possibly  known.     If,   they  argue,   one   thing   can 
really  be  the  cause  of  another,  one  of  the  follow- 
ing cases  must  take   place;  either  the   quiescent 
must  be  the  cause  of  the  quiescent,  or  the  moved 
of  the  moving,  or  a  moved  cause  produce  a  qui- 
escent result,  or  a  quiescent  a  moved  effect.     The 
two  latter  cases  they  reject,  simply  on  the  general 
principle,  that  like  can  only  produce  like.^^®    Their 
adoption  of  the  mechanical  physiology,   doubtless 
indisposed  the  Sceptics  from  .wasting  more  words 
on  the  subject.     The  first  two,  on  the  other  hand, 
required  a  more   careful  examination,  since  they 
were  supported  by  the  general  belief  that  a  moving 
body  can  impart  its  motion  to  another  at  rest,  and 
a  quiescent  one,  its  rest  to  another  in  motion.    But, 
against  this  belief,  the  New  Sceptics  alleged  the 
similarity  necessary  to  be  supposed  in  every  causal 
connection,  and  insisted  that  this  prevents  such  a 
relation  existing  between  them,  since  the  cause  of 
the  result  in  either  case  might  as  well  be  referred 
to  the  one  as  to  the  other.     This  remark  is  undoubt- 
edly not  new ;  still  this  application  of  it  by  the 
Sceptics,  made  to  prove  that  the  cause  can  never  be 

,  "»  lb.  225,  226,  280.  *»  lb.  230. 
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known,  appears  to  be  ori^nal.^^  Thus  they  held  that 
if  two  bodies  be  together  in  motion  or  at  rest,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  which  is  the  cause  and  which  the 
effect.  When  a  man  by  treading  inside  turns  a 
wheel,  it  may  as  well  be  said  that  the  wheel  turns 
the  man  as  the  contrary ;  and  so  also  of  a  column 
that  supports  a  rafter,  it  may  with  equal  truth  be 
said^  it  is  held  at  rest  by,  as  that  it  holds  the  rafter 
at  rest. 

In  all  these  arguments  the  ruling  hypothesis  is, 
that  cause  and  effect  must  be  contemporaneous; 
and  this,  by  the  Sceptics,  is  supported  by  grave 
considerations,  which,  however,  only  furnish  occa- 
sions for  further  doubts.  That  the  cause  cannot  be 
posterior  to  the  effect  is,  they  argue,  self-evident ;  but 
it  is  equally  impossible  that  the  effect  should  be  sub- 
sequent to  the  cause,  for  if  the  cause  be  anterior  to 
the  effect,  it  must  remain  for  a  while  deprived  of  its 
effect;  but  a  cause  without  an  effect,  or  a  cause 
which  is  not  efficient,  is  inconceivable.  And  if 
again  the  effect  be  later  than  the  cause,  then  it 
would  exist  when  its  cause  no  longer  existed,  i.  e. 
it  would  be  an  effect  without  a  cause,  which  is 
equally  inconceivable.  But  generally  both  cause 
and  effect  are  correlative,  and  therefore  must  of 
necessity  be  co-existent.*^     Now  this  point  being 

^*  Ady.  Math.  ix.  227,  Bqq.  TA  ftkv  odv  fiivov  ry  fikvo%ri  fioviic  jcai  r6 
Kivovfitvov  Tff  Ktvovfiivqt  Ktvrivtttic  oitK  Av  aiTiov  vTcdpxoi  it  dtrapaXKa" 
?/av.  dfi^oripvv  ydp  iirivfic  fitvovrwv  ^  Afi^oripiav  Kar  loop  jcivov- 
/ikvtav  oh  iiaXKov  r6dt  rtfii  ipovfiiv  dvai  alrioy  fioviis  Kai  Ktvri<nt»c  ^ 
roSi  rtpSe. 

*^  lb.  234.  OifH  t6  irpSrtpov  ik  icrat  rov  ^oripov  yivofikvov  iroiifrt- 
Kov.  ii  ydp  6r<  ioTi  r6  alrwv,  ovitm  ivri  r6  oi  korlv  atriov,  oM  iiccTvo 
in  alTidv  kaTi,  fii^  Ixov  r6,  oi  alri6v  kvTiv  •  o«r«  tovto  In  dworkXfVfia 
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once  established,  another  difficulty  of  no  less  force 
arises,  from  the  conception  of  the  cause  being  at  one 
and  the  same  time  with  the  effect  For  as  both 
cause  and  effect,  if  they  be  contemporary,  must 
have  the  same  existence,  why,  in  that  case,  ought 
one  rather  than  the  other  be  considered  the  efficient? 
If  the  cause  is  to  produce  the  effect,  but  that  which 
becomes  be  produced  by  what  is  already  in  exist* 
ence,  then  the  so-called  cause  must  itself  become  a 
cause  before  it  can  produce  the  effect.*^^  As  then 
the  cause  cannot  be  anterior  to,  nor  contemporary 
with,  nor  even  subsequent  to  the  effect,  it  must  be 
wholly  inconceivable. 

The  difficulty  which  is  here  urged  against  the 
possibility  of  conceiving  cause  and  effect  as  contem- 
porary, arising  from  the  equal  reality  of  both,  again 
recurs  in  another  and,  we  think,  clearer  form.  The 
idea  of  causal  connection  implies,  as  a  fundamental 
hypothesis,  that  the  cause  is  sCctive  and  the  effect 
passive,  but  that  nevertheless  they  are  necessary 
conditions  of  each  other.  Now  this  hypothesis  may 
itself  be  called  in  question ;  yet  if  we  do  so,  difficul- 
ties will  arise  which  compromise  the  very  idea  of 
causal  connection  and  its  application  to  details. 
For  if  the  cause  produces  its  effect  by  the  mere 
exertions  of  its  own  energy,  without  respect  to  any 
passivity,  then  it  is  hard  to  say  why  the  cause  is 

fi^  ovfiirap^proc  aiftf  rov,  oi^  AtrorkXiVfid  ivri,  r&v  ydp  irp6^  ri  U&ri- 

p6v  ivn  ro^rtnf  kuI  rd  wp6^  rt  kut'  dvdygiiv  ^ft  ffvvvirdpxciv  (iXX^Xotc. 

Pynb.  Hyp.  iii.  25,  iqq.  * 

■"  AdT.  Matb.  ix.  2B8;  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  iii  27.    'AXV  oiSk  trvvv^ivraffBai, 

^*  (/  yap  dfrortXttrriKby  aifTov  Itrrl,  rb  8k  yiv6fUVov  vir6  fivroc  ^^i?  yivtffOai 

J^  XPVy  irp6Tipoy  9ti  rb  alrmv  ytvioOai  alrwv,  tiff  ovrutc  irouXv  rb  diro- 
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not  incedsantly  operating,  since  it  is  itself  always, 
and  bears  in  itself  its  proper  energy,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  sometimes 
work  and  sometimes  not.^^^  But  still  more  inexpli- 
cable is  it  that  an  object  can  operate  differently  at 
different  times,  and  even  occasionally  produce 
opposite  results;  for  if,  according  to  its  proper 
nature,  it  operates  either  variably  or  uniformly, 
then  must  it  always  operate  in  the  same  manner, 
whether  it  be  uniformly  or  variably.  But  now  the 
contrary  is  often  found  to  be  the  case ;  the  sun  for 
instance,  bums  at  one  time,  at  another  warms;  at 
one  time  merely  gives  light,  at  another  hardens,  at 
another  melts;  we  must  therefore  suppose  that 
causes  operate  simply  in  obedience  to  their  relation 
to  the  objects  on  which  they  produce  their  effects, 
i.  e.  to  the  passive  matter.^^  But  this  supposition 
also  involves  great  difficulties ;  for  if  the  active  and 
passive  can  be  only  conceived  of  as  such  when 
taken  together,  they  in  fact  constitute  but  a  single 
thought,  however  it  may  require  to  be  expressed  by 
two  terms ;  and  the  passive  is  not  really  different 

*°'  Adv.  Math.  ix.  237.  Kai  fiiijv  ti  ivn  ri  alrutv,  ^roi  aiirortKA^  jcac 
Mif  fL6vori  irpocxpianivov  Svvdfiti  riv6s  ivriv  airiov,  ^  vvvtpyov  irp6c 
rovro  itXrai  rrjs  iraffxoifffric  ^\tiSy  tS^Tt  t6  AToriXtofia  Kard  koivt^ 
Afi^oripiav  vottffOai  vvvoSov^  xal  el  /tky  airortXiic  Kai  tdi^  9rpo<rxpw^f vov 
ivvdfiti  voiilv  Ti  irifvKiv,  iS^ciXe  Sid  navrb^  iavrb  ixov  Kai  r^v  iSiav 
i{>vafiiv  vavTOTt  irouiv  rb  dtrortXiafia  Kai  /ii)  if*  iv  fi^v  troACiv,  i^'  ii5y 
ik  AirpaKTeiv. 

»<*  lb.  246,  sqq.  'En  d  iari  rb  tAnw,  ^ro»  fiiav  lxi«  r^  ^avrii- 
piov  difvafuv  fj  ^o^<ic. .  .  .  ftiav  fikv  yap  o6k  ix^i  d^vafiiv,  irciircp  ft 

filav  tlx^Vy  iS^ciXc  vavra  bfioia^c  iiaTiOkvai  xai  /i^  iiaftp6vrvc 

Kai  fkiiv  oifdk  voWdcy  ivti  ixpn^  frdvai^  kwi  irdvrmv  ivtpyely 

vai,  dXX'  eiwBam  irpoc  rovro  htrorvyxdvuv  ol  doyfiariKoi  Xiyovrt^i  8r* 
irapd  rd  vdoxovra  Kai  rd  iiaarrifiara  vi^^vKtv  kKa\\d<f<r%<reat  rd  ytvo- 
fiiva  vtcb  rov  avTov  airiov  dtrortXitr^ara. 
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from  the  active.  For  the  passive,  in  bo  far  as  with- 
out it  no  power  to  act  resides  in  the  active,  pos* 
sesses  action  as  much  as  the  active,  and  it  is  not  so 
much  the  active  that  produces  the  effect  as  the  con- 
currence of  both  the  active  and  the  passive,  and  it 
is  therefore  unreasonable  to  give  the  name  of  cause 
to  one  alone  and  not  to  both  together.***  This 
objection  probably  appeared  the  more  forcible,  the 
more  the  Stoics  had  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  passive  matter  from  the  active  cause. 
And  it  does  not  seem  a  far-fetched  conjecture  to 
suppose  that  this  Sceptical  remark,  if  it  be  rightly 
ascribed  to  iBnesidemus,  was  designed  to  favour  his 
own  Pantheistic  tendency. 

As  the  Sceptics  adopted  the  view  of  the  Stoics 
that  God  is  the  supreme  cause,**^  the  doctrine  of  the 
existence  and  notion  of  God  is  closely  connected 
with  the  investigation  into  the  idea  of  causal  con- 
nection. We  therefore  propose  to  notice  in  this 
place  the  views  of  the  Sceptics  on  this  point,  in 
order  to  show  in  what  light  they  understood  this 
highest  problem  of  philosophy.  The  variety  of 
opinions  on  the  nature  of  God  which  the  Grecian 
philosophy  had  advanced,  naturally  funiished  the 
Sceptics  with  an  occasion  for  manifold  doubts; 
nevertheless,  their  general  habit  of  thought  probably 
disposed  them  to  ascribe  a  certain  weight  of  autho- 
rity, if  not  of  conviction,  to  the  universal  belief  of  all 

"'^  lb.  240.  Bl  yap  rh  Jfrcpov  ir/o^c  ^^  irkpt^  vottraty  o^  rb  fikv  irotovy^ 
rb  dk  vaaxovy  ivrai  fiia  fikv  ivvoiUf  ivoiv  d"  bvofidruv  rcv^crai,  rov  rt 
iroiovvrof  •  Kat  rov  v&axovTtQf  Kal  Sid  rovro  oh  naXKov  kv  airip  ^  kv 
rf  Xcyo/icv^  ^racrxciv  iyKtifftrai  i)  SpaoTtjpioi  Svvafit^,  lb.  251.  Oliru 
ii  drovov  Tb  jic  <rvv6Sov  dvoTv  ytvdfitvov  dirorkXtfffia  fit^  rote  Svfflp 
dvariOivat,  rtp  dk  irkptft  fi6vtf  irpoafiaprvpiiv, 

*•  Pynfi.  Hyp.  iii.  2.  ApaariKiifTarov  alriov. 
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natioDS,  that  the  gods  rule  over  mankind.^  This 
deference  to  general  opinion  was  perhaps  also  the 
motive  for  the  caution  wherewith  they  sought  to 
avoid  the  suspicion  of  impiety,  by  asserting  that 
practically  they  believed  and  honoured  the  gods, 
although  theoretically  they  felt  themselves  com- 
pelled to  point  out  the  doubts  to  which  the  hasty 
reasonings  of  the  Dogmatists  had  exposed  the  sub- 
ject.**^ Now  these  doubts  were  drawn,  almost  with- 
out exception,  from  the  difficulties  in  which  the  mind 
is  involved  as  soon  as  it  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  idea 
of  God  by  the  standard  of  its  other  notions  and 
conceptions;  and  in  the  exposition  of  these  diffi- 
culties, and  especially  in  their  refutation  of  the 
Stoical  theory,  the  arguments  they  employed  were 
such  as  had  been  already  advanced  for  the  same 
design.  Now  in  the  management  of  this  contro- 
versy, the  first  object  was,  to  controvert  the  doctrine 
that  God  is  a  living  essence,  by  pointing  out  the 
difficulties  it  involved.  Accordingly  they  argue,  if 
a  divine  being  exist,  he  must  be  either  finite  or  in- 
finite. But  he  cannot  be  infinite,  for  in  that  case 
he  would  be  immovable,  and  consequently  without 
a  soul,  for  the  infinite  has  no  space  beyond  itself 
wherein  it  can  move ;  and  it  has  neither  centre  nor 
extremities  from  which  and  to  which  the  ensouling 
force  can  move  and  attach  itself.  But  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  suppose  the  divine  being  to  be  finite; 
for  the  finite  would  be  a  part  of  the  infinite,  and 
consequently  less  than  it,  but  the  deity  cannot  be 
conceived  of  as  less  than  any  other  entity.^®    So,  too, 

^  See  especially,  Adv.  Math.  ix.  30,  sqq.;  40,  42. 

«<»7  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  iii  2.  **  Adv.  Math.  ix.  148,  sqq. 
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God  cannot  be  thought  of  either  as  corporeal  or  as 
incorporeal,  but  besides  these  two  there  is  no  third 
term.  He  cannot  be  incorporeal,  for  the  incor* 
poreal  is  without  soul  or  sensation,  and  is  without 
capacity  to  effect  anything ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  consideration  of  corporeal  things  forbids  us  to 
think  of  God  as  corporeal.  For  the  corporeal  is 
either  compounded  of  the  elements,  or  else  simple 
and  elementary.  If  it  be  composite,  it  must  admit 
of  resolution,  and  therefore  be  perishable ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  it  be  simple,  then  it  must  be  either 
fire,  or  air,  or  water,  or  earth,  all  of  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  notion  of  God,  because  these  ele- 
ments are  without  soul  and  reason.^^  In  this 
manner  did  the  Sceptics  attempt  to  refute  the 
Stoical  doctrine  of  God,  appealing  to  the  Stoics 
themselves  against  the  doctrine  of  the  incorporeity 
of  God,  and  to  general  experience  of  the  elements 
against  his  corporeity. 

There  are  other  objections  applying  to  points  of 
the  Stoical  doctrine  of  God,  of  a  character  still 
more  special.  On  the  authority  of  Carneades,  the 
Sceptics  observed  that  if  God  must  be  considered 
to  be  a  living  being,  in  that  case,  senses  must  be 
ascribed  to  him,  which  must  be  rather  more  than 
less  in  number  than  those  of  man,  in  order  that  his 
perception  of  things  may  be  the  more  perfect.  But 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  God  possesses  sensuous 
organs,  many  contradictions  ensue,  which  may  in 
general  be  resumed  in  this,  that  sensations  cannot 
be  thought  of  without  a  corresponding  change  of 

*•  lb.  161,  180,  181. 
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the  sentient  subject ;  but  such  a  change  cannot  be 
imputed  to  God*  since  he  would  then  be  subject  to 
a  change  for  the  worse,  and  therefore  to  destruction 
even.*^^  Moreover,  God  must  be  thought  of  as  a 
perfectly  happy  living  being ;  and  since  felicity  is 
impossible  without  virtue,  therefore  every  virtue 
must  be  ascribed  to  him ;  but  how  can  such  virtues 
as  temperance,  and  fortitude,  or  courage,  &c.,  be 
ascribed  to  God  who  has  no  desires,  or  pains,  or 
fears  to  control  ?"^ 

Of  all  these  objections  it  may  be  said,  that  they 
are  mainly  directed  against  the  outward  form,  in 
which  the  idea  of  God  was  conceived  or  exhibited, 
both  generally  and  by  the  Stoics  especially,  but 
that  there  is  not  one  of  which  a  refutation  might 
not  readily  have  been  found  in  the  earlier  writings 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  On  one  point  alone  was 
the  earlier  philosophical  doctrine  of  God  attacked 
in  such  a  way,  as,  upon  due  consideration,  was  cal- 
culated to  overthrow  the  more  ancient  view.  This 
relates  to  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  providence. 
The  necessity  of  universal  providence  embracing 
all  the  special  cases  of  mundane  existence  was 
maintained  almost  universally  by  the  Dogmatists. 
With  good  reason  did  the  Sceptics  attack  the  op- 
posite opinion,  by  showing  that  it  would  imply  a 
want  of  power  or  benevolence  in  Grod,  if  he  did  not 
provide  specially  for  all.^^^  But  on  the  other  side,  a 
forcible  objection  presented  itself,  drawn  from  an 
attentive  consideration  of  the  actual  state  of  things 
in  the  world,  and  especially  as  it  appeared  to  the 

»•  lb.  139.8qq.  m  lb.  152,tqq. 

**  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  iii.  10. 
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eyes  of  the  ancients.  Who  can  deny  that  evil, 
both  moral  and  physical,  exists  in  the  world  ?  It 
is  admitted  on  all  sides ;  all  is  full  of  evil.  Now 
of  such  God  cannot  be  the  cause,  and  therefore  he 
cannot  be  regarded  as  ruling  all  things  by  his  pro- 
vidence.^* The  Sceptics  felt  the  full  force  of  this 
objection.  They  sedulously  availed  themselves  of 
it,  in  order  to  retoft  upon  their  opponents  the  re- 
proach of  impiety.  For,  they  argued,  whoever 
inhesitatingly  admits  the  existence  of  a  God,  must 
either  make  God  the  cause  of  evil,  by  extending  his 
providence  over  all ;  or  else,  by  limiting  or  alto* 
gether  denying  his  providence,  hold  him  to  be 
either  capricious  or  powerless.  But  such  opinions 
are  manifestly  impious.  In  the  Graeco- Oriental 
philosophy,  as  we  shall  presently  find,  investiga- 
tions of  a  similar  nature  were  leading  to  new  views 
of  the  relation  between  God  and  the  universe ;  and 
the  fact  that  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  latter  by 
the  Sceptics,  is  a  proof  of  the  entire  devotion  to 
Romo-Grecian  ideas,  and  in  general  of  the  degree 
of  isolation,  in  which  the  diflferent  elements  of  civi- 
lization were  separately  cultivated.^^* 

We  have  now  indicated  whatever  was  peculiar  to 
the  Sceptics,  and  characteristic  of  their  distinctive 
method  of  treating  established  doctrines.     It  is  not 


""  lb.  9.  'AXX'  fi  fikv  wAvriav  irpavoii,  oix  i^v  Av  o6rf  cojc^  ri,  ovrc 
KOKla  ivrf  K6<rfHf  Kaxiag  H  Tr&vra  fuard  dvcuXiyovciy  oitK  dpa  irdvruv 
irpovoiiv  Xcxd^ffcrat  6  diog, 

*^^  lb.  12.  'Eie  H  Toirtav  iiciKoyiZSfuOay  5ri  lauQ  dvtPtiv  dvayxd^ovrai 
ol  iiaptfiaitiriKv^  Xi yovrcc  tlvai  dtSv,  irdvriav  fUv  ydp  ahrbv  irpovotXv 
Xiyovrec  kokwv  atnov  rbv  dtbv  ilvai  ^tiaovaiv.  riv&v  ^i  ^  firihvbs  trpo- 
votiv  airbv  "KkyovrtQ  iJTOi  fidoxavov  rbv  dibv  4  dcQivti  Xiyciv  dvayKacBii- 
ffovrau  ravra  ik  Ivriv  dwtfioivr^v  irpoiriXtMfQ, 
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necessary  to  enter  further  into  details.  On  the 
whole,  their  philosophy  has  but  slight  pretension 
to  greater  merit  than  any  of  the  Dogmatical  theo- 
ries of  an  Eclectical  character,  which  were  contem- 
porary with  it.  What  distinguishes  the  New 
Scepticism  from  these,  is  merely  a  clearer  con- 
piousness  of  the  invalidity  of  the  scientific 
elements  which  were  disseminated  in  the  general 
civilization  of  their  age.  This  conviction  was  the 
result  of  their  having  taken  a  more  complete  sur- 
vey of  the  valuable  results  of  earlier  inquiry  than 
the  Dogmatists  ever  dreamed  of,  and  consequently, 
of  their  being  able  to  place  in  a  stronger  light,  the 
inconsistencies  in  which  the  several  schools  were 
involved.  But  if  the  Sceptics  had  the  advantage 
in  this  respect,  they  were,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a 
natural  consequence  of  their  more  extensive  know- 
ledge, far  inferior  to  the  Dogmatists  in  profound 
and  accurate  perception  of  the  true  import  of  the 
earlier  philosophical  doctrines.  For  the  desire  of 
the  Sceptics,  to  bring  the  particular  doctrines 
of  the  several  schools  into  collision  with  each 
other,  disqualified  them  to  seize  the  true  spirit,  and 
contexture,  and  general  tendency  of  the  several 
systems.  Whatever,  therefore,  of  truth  they  in- 
dividually possessed,  fell  into  the  back  ground  of 
the  Sceptical  picture,  and  failed  to  effect  that 
degree  of  conviction,  which,  if  seriously  examined, 
it  was  calculated  to  produce.  With  those  minds 
which  are  incapable  of  mastering  the  manifold 
directions  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  to  discover  their 
real  agreement  amid  their  apparent  discrepancies, 
varied  and  extensive   information   is  inevitablv  a 
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source  of  superficial  smattering.  This  was  the 
case  with  most  of  the  learned  men  of  this  period, 
but  it  is  i  the  writings  of  the  Sceptics  that  it  is 
most  strikingly  apparent.  On  this  account  we 
cannot  feel  surprised,  that  their  objections  against 
the  Dogmatists  were  of  so  little  avail,  as  scarcely 
at  any  time  to  have  awakened  attention.  Even  the 
points  on  which  the  Sceptics  were  really  victorious, 
they  scarcely  understood ;  at  all  events  they  did 
not  make  the  best  use  of  them.  Like  generals, 
unable  to  profit  by  their  victories,  as  soon  as  they 
had  successfully  contested  any  point,  they  immedi- 
ately  abandoned  it.  When  the  Sceptics  had 
refuted  a  particular  question  on  general  grounds, 
they  placed  so  little  confidence  in  their  own  refuta- 
tion, that  they  immediately  began  to  consider  anew 
all  the  special  applications  of  the  general  principle. 
Moreover,  their  weightiest  arguments  were  strangely 
mixed  up  with  the  most  worthless  subtleties  and 
perversions  of  language.  We  cannot  give  them 
any  credit  for  honesty,  earnestness  of  purpose,  and 
right  insight  into  the  grounds  of  their  Scepticism. 
In  short,  we  may  well  question  whether  they  were 
even  honest  and  serious  in  their  doubts.  We  have 
seen  that  they  ascribed  to  man  the  power  of  work- 
ing out  and  establishing  certain  useful  arts  of  life  ; 
these  they  wished  not  to  disturb,  and  it  is  only 
when  they  pass  beyond  the  domain  of  the  sensible, 
that  they  would  forbid  man  to  confide  in  his  powers 
of  cognition  and  knowledge.  Nevertheless,  the 
doubts  of  the  Sceptics  go  far  to  undermine  the 
foundations,  even  of  the  useful  arts  and  practical 
branches  of  science.     But  at  the  same  time,  some- 
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thing  like  a  conviction  of  the  validity,  and  a  pretty 
strong  belief  in  their  own  general  principles, 
glimmers  through  the  loose  and  unmethodical  ex- 
position of  their  Scepticism.  They  are,  therefore, 
nothing  less  than  Dogmatists  of  a  more  limited 
character  than  those  whom  they  seek  to  refute  ;  and 
their  contest  with  their  opponents  is  merely  about 
the  greater  or  the  less  d^ree  of  certainty.  Ac- 
cordingly their  labours  did  not  exercise  that  influ- 
ence which  is  the  usual  result  of  Scepticism,  and 
they  failed  to  furnish  a  powerful  counteraction  to 
the  prevailing  directions  of  thought,  and  thereby 
to  prepare  a  new  development  of  science. 
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PART  I.— SECTION  II. 

ORIENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE 
ON  THE  GRECIAN. 


CHAPTER  V. 

INDIAN    PHILOSOPHY. 

If  we  again  return  to  a  consideration  of  the 
philosophical  doctrines  of  the  Hindoos,  it  is  rather 
with  the  view  of  pointing  out  a  deficiency  in  our 
historical  knowledge,  than  with  a  hope  of  filling  up 
the  chasm.  It  is  a  thankless  task  to  attempt  to 
elucidate  a  matter  of  which  our  authentic  know- 
ledge is  very  imperfect,  and  on  which  every  day 
almost  throws  a  new  light.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be 
better  to  wait  for  more  complete  information. 
Nevertheless,  when  we  have  entered  on  the  history 
of  any  subject,  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  portray 
it  as  correctly  as  possible,  and  ibr  this  end»  avail 
ourselves  of  every  means,  however  incomplete, 
which  may  furnish  any  information  calculated  to 
illustrate  its  mysteries,  and  to  explain  the  means 
by  which  it  attained  to  its  ultimate  character.  Al- 
though it  may  probably  happen  that  the  opinions, 
which  in  the  present  obscurity  of  our  subject,  we 
advance  to  day,  will  be  refuted  to-morrow,  we, 
nevertheless,  cannot  forbear  passing  judgment  on 
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a  matter,  however  obscure,  which  is  properly 
brought  under  our  notice,  and  falls  within  the  im- 
mediate sphere  of  our  labours.  Thus  the  Indian 
philosophy  has  an  irresistible  claim  on  our  atten- 
tion ;  both  because  it  is  the  only  one  by  which  we 
can  hope  to^form  an  idea  of  the  Oriental  philosophy 
in  general^  and  also  because  it  is  undeniable,  that 
Oriental  ideas  exercised  a  considerable  influence  on 
the  philosophy  of  this  period.  What  properly  con- 
stitutes the  Eastern  character  of  thought,  or  at  least 
its  ultimate  tendency,  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  be 
better  shown  than  by  the  several  systems  of  Indian 
philosophy.*  The  term  Oriental,  however,  has  so 
often  been  employed  in  a  loose  and  indeterminate 
sense,  that  we  must,  in  the  first  place»  attempt, 
however  imperfectly,  to  fix  its  meaning. 

Modem  investigations,  and  particularly  those  of 
Colebrooke,  have  placed  beyond  question,  the  fact  of 
the  systematic  development  of  Indian  philosophy. 
Even  though  in  the  exposition  of  the  essence  and 
import  of  science,  it  may  exhibit  a  less  accurate 
classification  of  ideas  than  the  Grecian  philosophy 
does,  its  various  systems,  nevertheless,  deserves  to 
be  compared  with  the  latter ;  and  if  it  attracts  our 
attention  in  a  less  degree,  this  is  only  because 
its  ideas  have  not  entered  in  such  extensive  and 
therefore  influential  combinations  into  the  present 
levelopment  of  science.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
but  lament  that  the  information  on  this  point, 
which  has  hitherto  been  furnished  by  those  ac- 
quainted  with    Indian  literature,  should  be  quite 

*  TraMBCtioDs  of  the  R,  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  I  p.   19—43,   92—118, 
439—466,  549—679  ;  vol.  ii.  1—39. 
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inadequate  to  furnish  more  than  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  Indian  philosophy. 
Or,  perhaps,  what  we  really  ought  to  regret  is,  that 
the  mode  in  which  the  Indian  philosophy  was  first 
propagated  and  ultimately  reduced  to  writing,  was 
little  calculated  to  exhibit  the  movement  of  ideas  to 
which  it  originally  owed  its  existence.  For  an 
extended  acquaintance  with  the  philosophical 
writings  of  the  Hindoos,  daily  establishes  more  com- 
pletely the  fact,  that  they  consist  of  little  more  than 
a  collection  of  aphorisms  with  accompanying  com- 
mentaries. Of  the  former  we  may  observe,  that 
they  are  but  so  many  results  apart  from  the  investi- 
gation by  which  tliey  were  obtained,  while  the 
latter  as  they  are  very  recent,  dating  long  subse- 
quently to  our  era,  are  justly  open  to  the  doubt, 
whether  or  not  they  exhibit  the  true  origin  of  the 
olden  doctrines  and  the  first  principles  of  their 
development.  The  aphorisms  themselves  are 
doubly  open  to  suspicion.  Of  these  it  may  be 
urged,  that  either  they  belong  to  a  later  age,  and 
were  intended  to  form  a  brief  compendium  of  the 
ancient  wisdom,  smilar  perhaps  to  that  which 
Alcinous  has  furnished  us  with  in  the  case  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  or  that,  if  original,  they  were 
composed  merely  as  manuals  of  philosophy  by  the 
founders  of  the  several  schools,  who  reserved  to 
themselves  the  task  of  orally  explaining  the 
grounds  on  which  the  several  axioms  ultimately 
rested.  The  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  primary  sources,  disables  us  from  deciding 
between  these  two  hypotheses,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore only  observe  that  the  high  estimation  in  which 
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the  Indians  held  oral  instruction,  affords  some  sup- 
port to  the  latter  opinion.^ 

The  several  systems  of  Indian  philosophy  are 
divided  by  Colebrooke  into  those  which  are  agree- 
able to  the  doctrines  of  the  Vedas,  and  those  which 
are  irreconcilably  opposed  to  them.  To  the  latter 
belong  principally  the  doctrines  of  the  Buddhists 
and  D'Schinists,  and  other  sects,  such  as  that  of 
the  Tscharvaka,  the  Sivaites,  and  some  Vischnuites. 
The  accounts,  however,  which  he  gives  of  these 
schools  are  very  vague,  and  for  tlie  most  part  drawn 
from  pretended  refutations  of  them  by  their  adver- 
saries. Another  and  a  still  more  essential  difference 
appears  to  exist  between  them.  The  Vischnuites 
and  the  Sivaites,  for  instance,  move  nearly  in  the 
same  paths  as  the  sects  which  are  considered  ortho- 
dox, or  semi-orthodox.  Of  the  Sivaites,  Hindoo 
writers  themselves  admit  that  they  have  borrowed 
largely  from  the  Sankya;  and,  apparently,  their 
system  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  simplifi- 
cation of  this  philosophy  f  while  the  Vischnuites, 

*  Sef eml  of  the  aphomnu  or  memorial  verses  are  ascribed  to  the  founders 
of  the  schools.  But  without  commentaries  they  are  unintelligible,  and  have 
been  supposed  to  be  the  interpolations  of  commentators.  Colebr.  1. 1.  L  p.  93  ; 
ii.  p.  5,  6.  The  later  Indian  philosophy  has  hardly  remained  firee  from  Eclecti- 
cism. The  same  penons  are  sometimes  oommentaton  of  diflerent  systema. 
lb.  p.  22,  23.  Such  an  Eclectical  procedure  has  been  ascribed  to  works  even 
which  have  the  character  of  great  age.  Lassen  Gymnosophista,  voL  i.  Fasc  L 
p.  11.  Atque  obiter  hoc  moneo  summa  cum  cautione  utendum  esse  expliea- 
tionibus,  qusB  a  recentioribus  philosophicorum  librorum  enarratoribus  piopo- 
sitflB  sunt,  prasertim  in  eis  libris,  qui  doctrinam  profitentnr  aut  minus  ortho- 
dozam,  veluti  Sankhyici,  aut  ad  certam  quandam  scholam  non  aceommodandam, 
quales  sunt  libri  Bhagavadgita,  Manuis  leges,  bisque  antiquiores  Upanishadea. 
What  Colebrooke  says  of  the  Bhagavad  Ghita  Transact  vol  ii.  p.  39.  seems  to 
lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 

*  Colebr.  1.  I.  p.  569,  570,  571,  572.  Aoooiding  to  Wilson  even  tbeSivaitM 
are  pre-eminently  orthodox,  and  followers  of  the  Vedanta.  Asiat.  Res.  xvii. 
p.  171,  174. 
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again,  are  regarded  by  the  Hindoos  as  only  par- 
tially heterodox/  The  dogmas  of  the  Tscharvakas, 
on  the  contrary,  directly  contradict  all  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  every  orthodox  and  semi-ortho* 
dox  sect,  since  they  teach  an  unqualified  sensualism 
and  materialism,  and  make  the  nature  of  the  soul 
to  be  corporeal.*  The  same  cannot,  however,  be 
asserted  so  decidedly  of  the  Buddhists  ^nd  the 
D'Schinists.  Nevertheless,  they  are,  by  their 
religious  faith,  and  the  difference  of  their  general 
views,  as  shown  in  an  earlier  part  of  our  labours,® 
widely  separated  from  the  orthodox  believers  of  the 
Brahmannic  schools.  But  into  these  heterodox 
sects  we  do  not  propose  to  enter,  since  our  acquaint- 
ance with  their  doctrines  is  too  imperfect  to  make 
us  determine  their  character  with  any  certainty.^ 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  the  Vischnuites  and  the 
Tscharvaites  for  instance,  appear  to  have  a  very 
doubtful  claim  to  the  title  of  a  philosophical  school. 
These  matters  we  must  therefore  be  content  to 
leave  to  further  investigation. 

But  even  with  regard  to  the  other  Indian  doc- 
trines, our  inquiries  must  be  confined  to  vvhat  in 
our  judgment  is  most  indubitable  and  most  im- 
portant. Contenting  ourselves,  therefore,  with 
pointing  out  the  general  tendency  of  the  doctrines, 
and  the  course  of  inquiry  which  they  indicate  in 

*  lb.  575, 677.  •  lb.  567.  •  Vol.  i.  p.  94,  sqq. 

'  Fuller's  accounts  of  the  D'Schinists  have  lately  been  published  by  Wilson, 
Asiat  Res.  xy..  p.  262,  sqq.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  enter 
more  at  length  into  this  doctrine,  because  it  is  apparently  certain  that  they 
belong  to  a  later  age  than  it  is  our  business  at  present  to  consider.  Wilson 
places  its  rise  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  century  of  our  era,  but  makes  its  im- 
portance to  be  at  least  two  centuries  later.     lb.  284,  &c. 
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general,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  neglect  much  of 
what,  although  it  is  known  to  us  indeed  as  a  simple 
result,  we  are  yet,  by  the  fragmentary  nature  of  all 
the  notices  of  it  that  we  possess,  disqualified  to 
determine  the  true  spirit  and  import  as  a  necessary 
member  of  the  entire  development.^  Such  as  are 
convinced  that  the  essence  of  philosophy  lies  not 
so  much  in  special  investigations  as  in  general 
principles  and  tendencies,  must  regret  that  our 
knowledge  of  Indian  philosophy  seldom  reaches  to 
these  points. 

The  division  which  Colebrooke  gives  of  these 
systems  into  orthodox  and  heterodox,  appears  to  us 
to  rest  on  a  very  partial  consideration.  It  is  evi- 
dently taken  from  the  Mimansa,  which  claims  the 
character  of  being  pre-eminently  orthodox,  and 
objects  to  all  others,  that  whenever  they  difier  from 
itself  they  depart  from  the  true  faith.  It  is  very 
probable  that  this  objection  was  retorted  by  the 
other  sects.®  For  although  the  Mimansa,  in  all  its 
principles  ostensibly  appealed  to  the  authority  of 
the  Vedas,  it  was  nevertheless  forced  to  have  re- 
course to  very  free  expositions  of  the  sacred  writings, 
in  order  to  reconcile  the  authority  of  the  Vedas 
with  its  own  doctrines.  In  this  respect  the 
Mimansa  is  not  otherwise  distinguished  from  other 
sects,  except  perhaps  by  the  greater  frequency  of 


'  Not  only  the  memoiis  of  Colebrooke,  but  eyen  the  works  of  the  Hindoo 
philosophers  themselves,  contain  a  multitude  of  divisions  for  which  no  grounds 
are  given.  They  must  therefore  be  for  the  most  part  n^lected  by  the  history 
of  philosophy,  so  long  as  we  are  unable  to  point  out  their  mutual  connection. 

*  I  must  here  confess  that  I  am  not  always  consistent  in  my  orthography  of 
Sanscrit  terms. 
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its  appeals  to  the  Vedas;^^  for  those  which  are 
styled  heterodox  are  equally  zealous  for  the  autho* 
rity  of  these  sacred  writings.  In  confirmation  of 
their  own  views,  they  frequently  adduce  passages  of 
the  Vedas,  of  which,  however,  for  this  purpose, 
they  never  scruple  to  the  most  forced  and  arbitrary 
interpretations.  And  here  we  must  not  omit  to 
observe,  that  it  is  a  very  erroneous  opinion  which 
regards  the  philosophy  of  the  Indians  simply  as  a 
compilation  of  their  religious  doctrines  and  opinions. 
The  former,  undoubtedly,  are  in  close  connection 
with  the  latter,  but  not  closer  than  that  which  is 
occasionally  found  to  exist  between  the  philosophy 
and  polytheism  of  Greece,  or  that  between  our 
Christian  philosophy  and  the  articles  of  our  faith. 
This  fact  we  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  more 
clearly,  if  we  possessed  a  more  precise  knowledge 
of  the  heretical  systems  of  the  Indians.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  very  fact  that  the  orthodox 
systems,  as  well  as  the  heterodox,  were  driven  to 
forced  explanations  of  the  religious  books,  is  a 
proof  that  they  were  at  least  partially  influenced  by 
a  different  spirit  from  that  which  formed  the  pre- 
dominant character  of  their  religion. 

Among  the  multitude  of  Indian  systems,  Cole- 
brooke  considers  six  to  be  especially  distinguished ; 
and  these  again  he  has  classed  together  in  pairs,  so 
as  to  form  only  three  principal  divisions ;  viz.  the 
first  and  the  second  Mimansa  which  is  also  called 
Vedanta,   the   Nyaya    and    the  Vaiseschika,    the 

^  I  cannot  conceive  on  what  grounds  Colebrooke  reckons  the  Vaiseschika 
among  the  orthodox  systems*  since  the  Vedanta  phioes  the  Atomic  theory  of 
Canada  even  below  the  doctrine  of  the  Sankhya.    Vide  ib.  i.  p.  557. 

IV.  Z 
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Sankhya  and  the  Yoga.^^  The  dualism  of  these 
systems  is  not,  however,  to  be  viewed  from  the 
same  historical  point  of  view,  for  each  pair  is  con- 
nected together  by  a  peculiar  relation.  The 
Sankhya  and  the  Yoga,  by  their  division  of  ideas, 
form  but  one  and  the  same  system,  and  only  differ 
by  giving  different  interpretations  of  the  supreme 
idea  from  which  the  whole  classification  proceeds ; 
and  hence  also,  naturally  enough,  by  taking  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  division  itself.  In  its  view  of 
this  subject,  the  Yoga  approximates  to  the  Yedanta ; 
and  is  perhaps  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to 
establish  the  authority  of  the  Sankhya,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  reconcile  it  with  the  general  view 
which  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  Mimansa. 
Very  different  from  this  is  the  relation  of  the  two 
Mimansas.  The  first  may  be  said  to  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  latter  that  the  practical  does  to 
the  theoretical.  The  former  is  a  simple  enume- 
ration of  duties  which  are  mostly  of  a  religious 
nature.  The  precepts  of  the  Vedas  are  regarded  as 
the  principles  of  ethical  doctrine,  but  not  exclu- 
sively ;  and  occasionally,  indeed,  their  authority  is 
rejected,  as  conflicting  with  the  immutable  laws  of 
morality.^^  In  the  discussion  of  these  matters, 
however,  the  Mimansa  has  no  better  title  to  the 
character  of  philosophy  than  for  the  proofs  it  gives 

^>  Colebr.  1.  1.  toI.  i.  p.  19.  Thk  is  in  aooordanoe  with  the  general  reTieir  of 
it  which  Taylor  has  given  in  the  appendix  to  his  translation  of  the  Prabod 
Chandrodaya.  The  Rise  of  the  Moon  of  Intellect  Tnnsl.  by  Taylor.  Lond. 
1812.  8.  The  Yoga,  for  instance,  the  doctrine  of  Patanjali  is  called  by  Taylor 
Patanjel,  and  the  Nyaya  is  divided  into  the  doctrine  of  Gautama  and  of  Canada, 
which  is  called  Vaiseschika. 

"  lb.  p.  451,  452,  466. 
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of  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation  of  human 
duties,  or  its  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  langui^e, 
and  into  the  connection  between  the  meritorious 
act  and  its  invisible  consequences.^^  The  Vedanta, 
or  the  second  portion  of  the  Mimansa^  possesses,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  philosophical  character,  and  will 
therefore  justly  call  for  a  fuller  examination.  Lastly, 
the  Nyaya  and  the  Yaiseschika,  according  to  Cole- 
brooke,  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as 
metaphysics  to  logics  and  ethics ;  or,  as  he  elsewhere 
more  precisely  expresses  himself,  the  Nyaya  is  con* 
versant  about  general  ideas,  while  the  Yaiseschika 
takes  them  indeed  as  its  basis,  but  enters  pre-emi* 
nently  into  details.^*  The  two,  therefore,  may  be 
regarded  as  forming  one  complete  system. 

As  long  as  our  knowledge  of  the  first  evolutions  of 
these  doctrines  is  imperfect,  it  is  utterly  useless  to 
attempt  to  trace  historically  the  order  of  their  succes- 
sion. Colebrooke,  indeed,  has  ventured  to  assert,  that 
theSankhya  was  the  latest  formed,  on  the  ground  that 
the  several  other  systems  are  constantly  mentioned 
and  refuted  in  the  works  of  greatest  repute  among 
the  followers  of  the  Vedanta.^^  This  argument, 
however,  is  inadequate,  so  long  as  a  doubt  exists 
that  the  existing  work  is  the  one  in  which  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Vedanta   was  originally  promulged. 


"  lb.  p.  445y  446,  455.  The  following  a  Colebrooke'i  remark  of  the 
ftmnder  of  t|ie  Mimansa : — Jpimmi's  arrangement,  however,  is  not  philaeo- 
pbical ;  and  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  elementary  work  of  this  school  in 
which  a  better  distribution  has  been  achieved.  So  too  Windischmann  in  the 
PhiloBophie  im  Fortgangd.  Weltgeschichte,  p.  ]766. 

^  lb.  p.  92.  Taylor,  on  the  contrary,  makes  the  difierenoe  between  them 
lo  consist  in  the  difference  of  divisions. 

"  lb.  ▼ri.ii.p.  4. 
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Probability,  nevertheless,  is  in  favour  of  the  asser* 
tion  of  Colebrooke,  for  it  is  in  some  degree  sup- 
ported by  the  internal  character  of  the  doctrine 
itself.  Our  acquaintance,  however,  with  the 
systems  of  Indian  philosophy  is  as  yet  too  imperfect 
to  allow  us  to  draw  from  internal  evidences  any 
decided  conclusion  as  to  their  successive  develop- 
ment and  mutual  relation.  The  order,  therefore, 
in  which  we  propose  to  notice  them  is  by  no  means 
adopted  as  really  according  with  their  historical 
succession. 

1.  Sankhya  and  Yoga. 

No  system  of  Indian  philosophy  is  in  its  main 
features  so  well  known  to  Europeans  as  the  Sankhya. 
And  it  is  this  acquaintance  with  it  mainly  that 
justifies  the  assertion  that  a  true  philosophical 
impulse  existed  among  the  Indians, — a  spirit  of 
inquiry  which,  being  on  the  whole  independent  of 
religious  opinions,  did  not  appeal  to  sacred  tra- 
ditions, but  followed  out  for  itself  a  determinate 
line  of  thought.  The  Yoga,  as  already  observed, 
grew  out  of,  or  attached  itself  to,  this  system.  In 
what  manner  this  was  accomplished,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  in  the  existing  state  of  our  infor- 
mation. We  therefore  propose  to  examine,  in  the 
first  place,  the  Sankhya  itself,  and  then  to  add  a 
few  remarks  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Yoga 
probably  became  connected  with  it. 

The  Memorial  Verses  of  the  Isvara-Krischna, 
which  is  a  leading  work  with  the  followers  of  the 
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Sankhya/'  commence  with  the  following  attempt 
to  prove  the  ground  and  necessity  of  philosophical 
science.  The  pressure  of  this  world's  ills  gives 
rise  to  a  desire  of  discovering  some  means  by  which 
they  may  be  surmounted.  Now  no  such  remedy 
is  to  be  found  among  visible  things,  for  they  are 
all  equally  perishable.  Even  religious  duties  are 
insufficient  for  such  a  purpose,  for  these  are  more 
or  less  mixed  up  with  impurity,  assoiling  the  soul 
by  exacting  the  sacrifice  of  animals.  It  is  only 
the  being  able  to  distinguish  the  evolved  from 
its  principle,  and  that  which  is  cognizant,  that  can 
lead  to  such  an  emancipation  from  the  pains  and 
evils  of  life.^^  All  other  means  may  be  regarded 
as  preparatives  to  science,  but  cannot  effect  the 
complete  enfranchisement  of  the  souL^®  We  have, 
in  the  next  place,  a  distinction  drawn  between 
internal  and  external  knowledge.  The  latter  em- 
braces a  knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings,  and 
every  other  branch  of  science,  except  self-know- 
ledge, which  alone  constitutes  the  former,  and  is 
exclusively  true  knowledge,  or  the  science  which 
can  deliver  man  from  evil.^^ 

After  this  introduction,  there  immediately  follows 
the  division  on  which,  as  its  proper  scientific  foun- 
dation, the  system  of  the  Sankhya  is  raised.  In 
the  next  place,  we  have  an  enumeration  of  the 
modes  of  cognition ;  and,  lastly,  the  division  is 
again  taken  up  and  pursued  further.     It  is  manifest 

^  Gjrmnoiophista  riTe  Indicie  philoBophin  documenta.  Collet,  edidit, 
enamiTit  Chr.  Loaion.  toI.  i.  Fasc  i.  IsvaracrishnaB  Sankhya ....  Caricam 
teneos.  Bonn.  1832.  4. 

^  Isvaifr-Cmim.  1,  2;  Colebr.  i.  p.  27,  28. 

>*  Colelir.  i.  p.  36.  »  L.  1. 
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that  these  Memorial  Verses  do  not  observe  a  very 
correct  method.  Now  although  it  is  not  altogether 
justifiable  to  adopt,  as  the  standard  of  Indian  phi- 
losophy, the  order  of  scientific  exposition  which 
Europeans  have  followed,  or  at  least  thought  ad- 
visable, nevertheless,  other  considerations  render  it 
probable  that  the  Sankhya  was  indebted  to  its 
disputes  with  other  systems  for  a  definite  theory  of 
the  principles  of  knowledge,  which  has  been  in- 
serted in  a  very  inconvenient  place,  in  consequence 
of  not  being  essential  to  the  original  design.  We 
shall  therefore  examine,  in  the  first  place,  so  far  as 
appears  necessary,  the  principles  of  knowledge 
according  to  the  Sankhya,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
able  afterwards  to  pursue,  without  interruption,  its 
classification  of  objects. 

Now  the  Sankhya  assumes  three  kinds  of  know- 
ledge ;  viz.  perception,  mediate  knowledge,  which 
is  acquired  by  the  several  forms  of  s)^llogism,  and 
tradition.**  Under  the  last  term  was  comprised 
not  only  what  is  ordinarily  understood  by  the  term, 
but  also  a  holy  tradition  arising  from  the  recollection 
of  an  earlier  and  holier  state  of  existence.^  Per- 
ception is  cognizant  of  sensible  objects,  but  in 
many  cases  is  insufficient  for  its  purpose,^  and  in 
these  recourse  must  be  had  to  mediate  cognition  or 
demonstration,  which  pretends  to  arrive  at  certainty, 
either  by  proceeding  from  the  effect  to  the  cause, 
or  from  the  cause  to  the  effect,  or  else  by  a  com- 
parison of  two  objects.^^     All  intuitive  knowledge 


^  Isvani-Criahnas,  4  ;  Colebr.  i.  p.  28.  ^  Colebr.  i.  p.  29. 

»  Ibt.  Ciishn.  6;  Colebr.  i.  p.  38.  "  Ibv.  Criahn.  7;  Colebr.  L  1. 
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of  principles  is  positively  denied  by  the  adherents 
of  the  Sankhya ;  according  to  whom  it  is  only  a 
higher  order  of  beings  that  may  lay  claim  to  such 


a  faculty. 


24 


The  classification  of  the  objects  of  knowledge  on 
which  the  whole  context  of  the  Sankhya  depends, 
possesses  a  very  decidedly  systematic  form.  What- 
ever is  the  object  of  science  is  either  creative  and 
not  created,  or  both  creative  and  created,  or  created 
and  not  creative,  or  neither  creative  nor  created.^ 
The  first  is  naturally  the  root  of  all  created  things. 
It  is  asserted  to  be  a  subtle  essence,  sensuously  im- 
perceptible, but  distinctly  traceable  in  its  operations 
in  the  world.  The  existence  of  such  a  being  must  of 
necessity  be  admitted,  since  the  efiects  of  his  opera- 
tion are  acknowledged  to  exist.^^  Further,  that  this 
first  cause  is  one  and  not  multiple,  the  Sankhya 
ai^es  from  the  fact,  that  all  things  in  the  world  are 
homogeneous.  For  as  all  things  pass  easily  into  each 
other,  and  as  ultimately  all  will  be  again  united 
together  when  the  world  shall  return  again  into  its 
source,  there  must  be  one  universal  first  cause  in 
which  nothing  is  distinguishable.  The  qualities 
which,  in  opposite  and  distinguishable  ways  recipro- 
cate in  things,  pre -suppose  a  cause  which  comprises 
in  itself  all  these  qualities  indistinguishably  and  un- 
evolved ;  it  is  as  it  were  water,  which  is  susceptible 
of  all  modes.^^     Now  the  leading  view  in  all  these 

••  Colebr.  I  p.  28, 

*  IsY.  Criahn.  3;  Colebr.  L  p.  31.  Colebrooke  has  alw  called  attention  to 
the  angular  correepondence  between  this  and  the  doctrine  of  Johannes  Scotns 
Erigena,  which  is  carried  through  seTeral  minute  points. 

**  Isf.  Ciishn.  3,  8y  9;  Colebr.  i.  p.  30,  38. 

''  Isv.  Crishn.  14,  16;  Colebr.  L  p.  39. 
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propositions  is  evidently  the  principle  that  the  cause 
must  resemble  the  effect.  As,  therefore,  the  world, 
the  effect,  exhibits  itself  as  corporeal,  the  creative 
principle,  as  being  the  basis  of  the  corporeal,  is 
also  conceived  to  be  a  body,  but  yet  of  so  subtle  a 
nature  as  to  elude  all  human  perception.  The 
creative  principle  is  consequently  regarded  as  a 
blind  force  of  nature ;  and  is  indicated  at  one  time 
as  matter  endued  with  formative  energy,  at  another 
as  nature.^ 

From  the  first  member  of  this,  division  we  shall 
pass  at  once  to  the  fourth,  because  it  is  from  the 
union  of  these  two  that  the  origin  of  the  others  is 
derived.  Now  that  which  is  neither .  created  nor 
creates  is  the  soul,^  or  rather  the  multitude  of 
souls.  The  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  soul  is  drawn 
from  several  considerations.  A  certain  compound 
structure  of  blind  corporeal  nature  is  found  to 
exist,  which  may  be  compared  to  that  of  instruments 
or  organs.  Now  such  a  construction  is  inconceiv- 
able without  some  other  entity  for  whose  advantage 
it  has  been  made,  but  that  for  whose  good  it  was 
designed  must  be  a  sentient  being,  i.  e.  a  souL 
Again,  because  there  is  that  which  is  enjoyed,  so 
there  must  be  that  which  enjoys,  and  such  is  the 
soul.  And  even  the  blindly  working  forces  of 
nature  imply  a  being  which  guides  and  directs 
them,  and  from  this  consideration  again  the  exist- 
ence of  a  soul  follows.  Further,  the  pursuit  of  that 
supreme  felicity  which  consists  in  the  abstraction 
from  all  that  is  sensible  and  perishable  must  be 
looked  upon  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  soul, 

•«  lb.  p.  30,  38,  39 ;  Ibv.  Cmhn.  11.  »  Is?.  Criahn.  3. 
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for  it  is  only  a  soul  that  can  be  capable  of  such 
abstraction.     Lastly,  the  Sankhya  appears  to  have 
likewise  maintained  the  principle,  that  the  several 
members  of  a  contrariety  reciprocally  necessitate 
each  other,^^  and  consequently  to  have  argued  that 
the   existence  of  a  force  of  nature  which  works 
blindly  by  impulsion,  legitimates  the  inference  that 
there  exists  an  intelligent  soul  reposing  within  it* 
self.^^    This  last  argument  is  evidently  one  that 
expresses    the    most    distinctly  the  spirit  of   the 
SauQikhya  philosophy.     For  in  it  nature  and  soul,  or 
the  principles  of  corporeal  and  mental  phenomena 
are  as  directly  opposed  to  each  other  as  their  phe* 
nomenal  appearance.     The  purely  corporeal  and  its 
principle,  therefore,  are  regarded  as  thoroughly  un- 
conscious and  as  blind,  which,  nevertheless,  however 
unconsciously,  acts  outwardly,  not  indeed  creating 
new  things,  but  merely  producing  a  constant  change 
in  relations  and  forms ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  soul  is  its  direct  contrary,  having  nothing  in 
common  with  the  principle  of  the  corporeal  except 
that  it  is  a  principle,  and  like  it  increate  and  in- 
generate.     As  nature  or  matter  is  blind,  so  the  soul, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  in  its  essence  endued  with  in- 
telligence ;  and  as  nature  is  active  and  producing, 


^  This  principle  is  also  maintained  by  the  Vedanta.  Taylor,  p.  115. 

^  I  shall  here  quote  the  Latin  translation  of  the  passage  of  the  Isvara  Kris- 
chna  in  whioh  these  proofs  are  giTen,  in  order  to  give  an  example  of  these 
Mnemonic  Venes.  It  is  the  seventeenth  Stoka.  Ideo  quod  consodatio  propter 
alius  causam  fit,  e  contnrio  tzium  qualitatum  et  eas  comitantium  proprietatum* 
e  moderatione,  inde  quod  esse  debet,  qui  fniatur,  ex  actione  propter  abstno- 
tionis  causam  (oolUgitur)  esse  Genium.  The  explanation  may  be  found  in 
Lassen's  note,  and  in  Colebr.  pi.  40.  I  have  changed  the  order  of  the  prooft,  as 
will  easily  be  seen. 
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the  Boul  is  in  its  essence  not  a  cause  and  not  pro- 
ducing; it  is  merely  a  spectator  of  that  which  is 
brought  about;  it  is  as  it  were  a  stranger  in  the 
world.^    The  foundation  of  this  doctrine,  therefore, 
rests  on  the  perception  of  the  specific  difference 
between  the  corporeal  and  the  mental  as  transferred 
to  their  respective  principles,  and  leads  to  a  system 
of  decided  dualism.     It  is  only  by  considering  the 
principle  of  mental  phenomena  as  multiple,  while 
the  principle  of  the  corporeal  is  held  to  be  simple 
unity,  capable  however  of  transmuting  itself  into 
many  forms,  that  the  Sankhya  is  distinguished  from 
other  dualistic  doctrines  which  are  based  on  the 
same    contrariety.      The   multiplicity   of  souls   is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  destiny  of  all  souls  is 
not  the  same,  and  that  its  pleasures  and  pains,  and 
the  occupation  in  which  it  participates,  are  varioua. 
When  the  one  dies  the  other  begins  to  live ;  one  has 
this,  another  that  body.     This  idea  of  a  multiplicity 
of  souls  in  one  living  body  seems  to  be  based  on  the 
view  that  the  strict  unity  of  each  several  soul  does 
not  admit  of  opposite,  contemporaneous  states.     The 
unity  of  the  corporeal  principle,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  not  supported  by  any  further  argument  than  that 
already  hinted  at     Perhaps,  indeed,  the  teachers  of 
the  Sankhya  were  more  or  less  influenced  by  the 
idea  that  it  is  by  mental  reflection  that  things  first 
attain  to  an  absolute  existence  in  and  for  them- 
selves, and  thereby  also  unity  and  plurality  per- 
ceived in  the  world.^ 

»  IsT.   Cikhn.  19.     Ex  eadem  contmrietate  demoiiBtntur  Gemum  ene 

tertem,abrtractionisitudiowm,arWtmm,spectotorem,agendiinopeii^    lU  20 
•»  lev.  Criduu  18;  Colebr.  i.  p.  40. 
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It  18  by  the  combination  of  these  two  principles 
according  to  the  Sankhya,  that  the  world  is  pro- 
duced ;  but  in  this  production  the  two  grounds  play 
opposite  parts  agreeable  to  the  peculiar  nature  of 
each.  The  idea  which,  in  their  passionate  desire 
for  inactive  repose,  the  Orientals  formed  of  the  soul, 
was  very  different  from  that  which  the  active  and 
lively  Greek  entertained  of  it.  With  the  former  it 
18  without  all  formative  energy;  it  does  not  by 
activity  produce  order  and  beauty  in  the  world,  it 
rules  not  matter,  and  is  not  an  ensouling  force ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  believed  that  it  is  without  either 
pleasure  or  force  to  act,  and  that  in  its  essence  it  is 
contemplative;  it  takes  no  other  part  amid  the 
blind  forces  of  nature  than  that  of  a  spectator ;  it  is 
neither  created  nor  creative.  It  is  a  stable  point  in 
the  theory  of  mundane  things  which  the  Sankhya 
advances,  that  in  their  production  the  soul  effects 
absolutely  nothing,  but  that  it  is  simply  passive  in 
its  relation  to  the  phenomena  which  nature  pro- 
duces in  combination  with  it.  The  soul  is  devoid 
of  all  activity  or  employment.  A  stranger  in  this 
world,  it  assumes,  in  its  connection  with  nature, 
the  appearance  indeed  of  acting;  in  the  same  way 
as  the  corporeal  nature,  by  its  connection  with  the 
soul,  puts  on  the  semblance  of  sensation.^  On  the 
other  hand,  the  active  force  in  the  formation  of  the 
world,  is  the  principle  which  is  increate  and  not 
creative.  It  is  a  living  but  blindly  developing 
being.     As  the  milk  which  affords  sustenance  to 

**  Isv.  Crishn.  19,  20.  Inde  fit,  ut  e  oonjunctione  cum  hoc  (Genio)  oorpi»- 
culum,  lensu  defltitutum,  induat  spedem  lentiendi;  et  peregrinus  flle  (Greniiu) 
ageotiB  inttar  compareat,  agentibus  solummodo  qualitatibus.    Colebr.  i.  p.  42. 
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the  calf  works  blindly,  so  the  producing  force  of 
nature  operates  unconsciously.  It  is  as  it  were  a 
dancing-girl,  who  dances  in  order  to  exhibit  herself 
to  a  circle  of  spectators ;  so  nature  works  in  order 
that  the  soul  may  see  her  works;  she  pursues  a 
business  which  cannot  have  been  given  her  by  the 
soul  to  perform,  for  it  has  no  active  qualities.^ 
The  Sankhya  here  makes  use  of  a  figure,  which  is 
employed  in  various  ways  by  the  Indian  philosophy, 
to  illustrate  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  body.  It 
illustrates  the  combination  of  the  two  principles  of 
the  world  in  the  creation,  by  the  society  of  the  blind 
and  the  lame,  the  part  of  the  one  being  to  bear  and 
to  be  guided,  the  other  to  be  borne  and  to  guide. 
The  soul  has  no  power  to  move  or  to  act;  nature  is 
unable  to  see  her  way ;  what  the  one  is  destitute  of 
is  supplied  by  the  other,  and  so  by  the  union  of  the 
two  the  creation  is  developed  in  its  mental  and  cor* 
poreal  phenomena.^ 

When  now  we  proceed  to  explain  the  derivation 
of  mundane  creatures  which  nature,  by  uniting  it- 
self with  the  soul,  produces,  we  have  to  remark 
generally  that  the  Sankhya  is  far  from  observing 
the  same  strict  and  scientific  classification  which  it 
puts  forward  at  the  opening  of  its  doctrine.  Never- 
theless, we  must  admit  both  that  a  pretty  distinct  view 
prevails  throughout,  and  that  the  arrangement  of  its 
ideas  is  based  on  the  results  of  experience,  and  not 
altogether  devoid  of  a  scientific  character.    These 

"*  1st.  Crishn.  57,  59,  60;  Colebr.  I  p.  42. 

"  lav.  Crnhn.  21.  CoDJunctio  Genii,  (earn)  oonspioera  tt  dein  seae  abitm- 
here  ttudentiif  atque  originig  (Procreatrids)  fit  tamen,  licet  claudi  Teluti  et 
csd;  hinc  effidtnr  creatio.    Colebr.  i.  p.  32. 
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ideas  moreover  appear  to    have   been    generally 
adopted   in    the    Oriental  mind;  whether  or  not 
they  owed  their  prevalence  to  the  Sankhya,  we  can- 
not venture  to  decide.     This  arrangement  assumes 
the  form  of  an  ascending  series^  with  respect  to 
which  we  must  here  remark  that  on  the  whole  it  is 
subordinate  to  the  two  members  of  the  fundamental 
division  which  we  have  not  as  yet  considered,  that 
viz.  of  the  created   which   also  creates,  and  the 
created  which  does  not  create.     The  latter  is  evi- 
dently of  less  value  than  the  former.     This  distinc- 
tion of  degree  in  the  consideration  of  mundane 
things  is  further  implied  by  a  division  which  pre- 
vails equally  in  the  Sankhya  and  in  all  the  other 
philosophical  doctrines  of  the  Indians,  and  whose 
great  importance  for  a  right  estimate  of  the  fun- 
damental ideas  of  that  philosophy,  requires  that  we 
should  immediately  examine  it    We  allude  to  the 
division  of  qualities,  as  the  original  term  is  usually 
translated,  or  the  degrees  of  mundane  existence  as 
we  should  prefer  to  call  them,  if  we  had  only  to  con- 
sider the  allocation  of  the  several  ideas.®^    These 
degrees  are  three  in  number.     The  highest  is  good, 
which  tends  upwards,  as  fire;  it  is  the  cause  of 
virtue  and  felicity :  the  lowest  is  darkness,  heavy  as 
water  and  earth,  the  cause  of  dulness  and  deception : 
between  these  two  extremes  lies  folly  or  passion, 
which  is  described  as  changeable  and  moveable,  as 
air — the  cause  of  evil.      In  the  gods  good  prepon- 

"  The  Sanscrit  term  is  guna.  Lassen  says,  p.  30 :  Atque  est  sane  guna  apud 
Sankhyicoe  materia)  innata  iyipyita  per  tres  gradus  ascendens  atque  considens* 
Sunt  tres  materiae  cum  arcu  vel  lyra  comparatn  tendones  et  reddi  potest  guna 
hand  inepte  per  potentiam.    Of.  Colebr.  i.  p.  35. 
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derates ;  passion  and  darkness  being  equally  foreign 
to  them,  therefore  they  are  supremely  happy.  In 
man  passion  preponderates ;  good  and  darkness  are 
strangers  to  him;  on  this  account  he  is  pre-emi- 
nently miserable.  Lastly,  in  the  brutes  darkness 
pervades,  good  as  well  as  passion  is  alien  to  them, 
and  therefore  they  are  in  the  highest  degree  stupid.'^ 
These  three  grades  of  mundane  existence  appear  by 
the  Sankhya  to  be  brought  in  connection  with  the 
production  of  the  several  subordinate  principles,  so 
that  some  indeed  of  the  followers  of  this  doctrine 
have  even  reckoned  them  as  principles.^  But  on 
this  point  we  require  more  complete  and  accurate 
information  than  as  yet  we  possess. 

The  custom  of  the  Sankhya,  in  the  enumeration 
of  these  three  grades,  to  descend  from  the  higher  to 
to  the  lower,  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  man- 
ner which  it  follows  in  its  exposition  of  the  deri- 
vatory  principles.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  be  a  gene- 
ral characteristic  of  the  Oriental  habit  of  thought 
to  deduce  gradually  from  the  perfect,  the  more  and 
more  imperfect.  It  invariably  regards  the  most 
perfect  as  the  most  intellectual.  For  although  it 
usually  paints  the  creative  principle  as  a  blind 
force,  and  even  appears  at  times  to  equate  its  notion 
to  that  of  the  corporeal,  by  placing  in  it  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  corporeal,  nevertheless  its  first  produc- 
tions are  by  no  means  of  a  grossly  corporeal  nature. 
This  circumstance  can   only  be  explained  by  the 

"  Colebr.  i.  p.  35,  39, 40;  lev.  Criahn.  13.  Here  the  three  grades  are  de- 
■ignated  by  enentia,  impetus^  and  caligo,  which  Humboldt  renden  by  Weeenbeit, 
Irdiichheit,  and  Dunkel.  With  respect  to  the  Episode  of  the  Maha-Bhanita 
known  as  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  see  p.  28. 

"*  Colebr.  L  p.  35.  Bergt.  1st.  Criahn.  25;  Humboldt,  ib. 
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fact  that  the  essential  object  of  the  Sankhya  being 
to  place  the  notion  of  the  soul  in  the  most  direct 
opposition  to  all  that  is  sensible^  it  was  thereby 
driven  to  consider  all  internal  sensuous  motions  as 
something  unessential  to  the  soul,  and  accruing  to 
it  from  without,  and  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  its 
body.  That  the  Sankhya  has  followed  out  this 
tendency  to  its  extreme  consequences  is  at  once 
manifest,  from  a  consideration  of  those  notions 
which  are  represented  as  the  first  to  proceed  from 
the  productive  energy  of  material  nature. 

Now  the  very  first  of  these  emanations  is  mind  or 
reason,  which,  as  the  supreme  principle  of  mundane 
things, is  also  called  the  great;  ^^  for  it  either  produces 
all  the  others,  or  allows  them  to  proceed  out  of 
itself.  Such  of  the  followers  of  the  Sankhya  as 
adopted  the  authority  of  the  Vedas,  regarded  it 
also  as  the  divine  Trinity.  In  the  view  of  these 
philosophers,  all  other  rational  entities  are  merely 
parts  of  and  emanations  from  it  ;^^  and  the  notion  of 
a  supreme  God  signified  simply  the  prime-created 
being.  They  expressly  denied  the  existence  of  a 
God  independent  of  nature,  whether  revealed  by 
tradition,  or  perceived  by  the  senses,  or  as  demon- 
strated by  argument.  For,  they  asked,  how  could 
those  eflects,  which  seem  to  afford  such  a  proof, 
have  proceeded  from  a  supremely  perfect  being? 
for  independent  of,  and  separate  from,  nature,  and 
therefore  uninfluenced  by  the  movements  of  con- 
sciousness, such  a  being  would  not  have  had  any 
motive  for  creation  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  fettered 
by  nature,  he  would  not  have  been  sufficient  for  it. 

*•  Ibv.  Cririin.  22;  Colebr.  i.  p.  30.  *^  Colebr.  i.  1. 
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The  guidance  of  events  requires  a  kindred  existence 
with  that  which  guided,  in  the  same  way  as  iron  is 
attracted  by  the  magnet.  Therefore  no  pure  and 
perfect  soul  could  have  been  the  ground  of  the 
world's  existence;  reason  alone  which  is  produced 
by  nature,  must  be  considered  as  that  on  which  all 
else  is  dependent.  This  great  one,  however, — this 
reason,  is  regarded  by  the  Sankhya  as  the  ground 
of  all  particular  rational  entities.  It  must  be 
perishable,  in  the  same  way  as  all  that  is  produced 
from  it  in  the  union  of  nature  with  reason  is  tran- 
sitory ;  it  is  at  most  a  finite  and  perishable  reason.^ 
This  first  production  of  nature  is  followed  in  the 
next  place  by  the  self-consciousness  which  attaches 
the  idea  of  self  or  ego  to  all  sensations  and  thoughts. 
It  goes  forth  from  the  reason,  and  produces  the  other 
principles^  which  are  the  basis  of  all  sensuous  ap- 
pearances. It  contains,  as  we  are  authorized  in 
inferring,  the  ground  of  the  multiplicity  of  rational 
entity  in  the  world ;  for  by  this  self-consciousness, 
the  rational  entities  are  separated  one  from  another, 
and  each  for  itself.  Selfishness,  evil,  and  error,  are 
by  it  brought  into  the  world.*®  To  this  the  sen- 
sible attaches  itself,  but  not  immediately ;  for  the 
Sankhya  goes  very  gradually  to  work  with  its 
descending  series  of  the  developments  of  nature, 
and  consequently  makes  five  imperceptible  grounds 
of  the  five  elements  emanate  from  the  self-conscious- 
ness previously  to  the  production  of  the  sensible. 
They  are  perceptible  to  higher  existences,  but  not 
to  man.  Now  as  these  five  elementary  principles 
exhibit  themselves  efficiently  by  allowing  the  five 

*'  Colebr.  i,  p.  37.  **  Colebr.  i.  p.  80;  lav.  Crishn.  24. 
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perceptible  elements  to  emanate  from  out  of  them- 
selves, they  belong  to  that  member  in  the  classifi- 
<iation  of  this  philosophy  which  comprises  all  that 
is  both  created  and  also  re-cyeative/* 

But  this  is  all  that  belongs  to  this  member  of  the 
series.  In  the  next  place  follow  the  pure  produc- 
tions of  nature,  which  further  produce  nothing,  but 
are  themselves  merely  the  products  of  some  other 
force  or  power.  Of  these,  the  first  is  the  grossly 
sensible,  which  is  perceptible  to  the  human  organs 
of  sensation.  According  to  the  arrangement  almost 
universally  observed,  these  objects  are  grouped  to- 
gether in  fives.  There  are  five  organs  of  sense, 
parallel  to  which  stand  the  five  organs  of  activity, 
viz. :  the  tongue,  as  the  organ  of  speech,  the  hands, 
the  feet,  the  entrails  which  carry  on  the  alimentary 
and  secretive  action,  and  the  organs  of  generation. 
In  the  next  place,  these  five  organs  are  made  paral- 
lel to  the  five  elements,  since,  according  to  the 
conceptions  of  the  Sankhya,  and  generally  of  every 
Indian  system,  each  element  requires  a  separate 
sense  for  its  perception.  The  fifth  element  of  the 
Sankhya,  which,  by  a  very  inappropriate  compari- 
son, is  usually  called  ether,  corresponds  to  the 
auditory  organ.  So  far,  then,  these  constituents  of 
the  sensible  world  are  symmetrically  arranged. 
But  in  agreement  with  other  Indian  systems,  the 
Sankhya  further  appends  to  them  another  con- 
stituent, which  is  inserted  between  the  five  organs 
of  sense,  and  the  five  organs  of  activity  as  consti- 
tuting the  point  of  union  between,  and  efiecting  the 
unity  of,  the  sentient  person.    This,  in  respect  to  the 

*^  Colebr.  i.  p.  30;  lav.  Crishn.  38. 
IV.  2    A 
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senses,  may  be  called  the  inner  or  common  sense ; 
but  in  relation  to  the  organs  of  activity,  as  the  col- 
lectivity of  the  sensual  desires/*  Now  the  distinction 
which  the  Sankhya  draws  between  this  sensuous 
consciousness  and  the  self-consciousness,  is  a  proof 
of  a  very  strong  disposition  to  refer  the  inner  de- 
velopment of  our  sensuous  conception  to  a  higher 
and  more  general  force,  and  thereby  to  separate  it 
from  man's  true  personality — from  the  essence  of 
his  soul.  This  effort  is  also  strikingly  apparent  in 
the  distinction  which  is  drawn  between  a  more 
subtle  personality  which  is  destined  to  be  more 
enduring  than  the  perceptible  one,  and  the  intel* 
lectual  production  of  human  representations.^^  In  all 
probability,  we  shall  not  greatly  err,  if  we  suppose  the 
relation  subsisting  between  this  more  subtle  and  the 
sensual  personality  to  be  similar  to  that  assumed 
between  their  imperceptible  grounds  and  the  ele- 
ments themselves. 

This  is  the  systematic  order  in  which  the  things 
of  this  world  and  their  principles  are  exhibited  in  the 
Sankhya  philosophy.  It  is  intended  to  lead  to  the 
conviction  that  all  that  goes  on  in  this  world  is  not 
a  work  of  the  soul,  but  that  the  latter  has  absolutely 
no  concern  therein.  This  is  the  true  science  of  the 
soul,  by  which  it  is  freed  from  all  mundane  annoy- 
ance. For  if  it  can  but  once  attain  to  the  conviction 
that  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  neither  brought 
about  by,  nor  affect  itself,  it  will  be  able  to  behold 
all  things  with  indifference.    It  will  then  look  upon 


*^  Colebr.  i.  p.  30,  sq.     lev.  Crishn.  25,  sqq.     This  unity  of  the  sensuous 
person  Lassen  designates  by  '  animus '.     Isv.  Crishn.  27* 
*•  Colebr.  p.  32,  33.     Alluded  to  also  in  Isv.  Crisch.  46. 
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itself  as  perfectly  free  fi'om  all  the  chances  and 
changes  of  nature,  and  as  a  self-existing  and  inde- 
pendent being.  These,  it  is  true,  still  continue  to 
exist  as  they  did  before ;  the  soul  is  still  held  in  the 
body  in  the  same  way  as  the  potter's  wheel  still 
continues  to  revolve,  even  when  its  revolutions  are 
no  longer  useful ;  but  the  soul  is  no  longer  affected 
by  them ;  they  no  longer  possess  any  advantage  for 
it;  for  they  were  originally  designed  merely  for 
this  object,  viz.  to  lead  the  soul  to  a  knowledge  of 
itself.*'^  Such  an  emancipation  of  the  soul  by 
science,  the  Sankhya  assumes  1o  be  possible  even 
in  this  world;  nevertheless  it  seems  to  have  re- 
garded this  attainment  as  merely  transient,  since  it 
taught  that  the  soul  cannot  in  this  life  ever  with- 
draw itself  absolutely  from  its  connection  with  the 
body.  The  emancipation,  therefore,  which  the 
sage  attains  to  after  death,  is  alone  perfect  and  with- 
out end ;  it  is  then  only  that  he  is  freed  from  the 
necessity  of  the  metempsychosis.*® 

This  point  of  view  undoubtedly  presents  a  diffi- 
culty which  is  hard  to  overcome,  but  which,  how- 
ever, the  Sankhya  has,  in  common  with  all  systems 
which  in  any  degree  advocate  the  doctrine  of  a  pure 
semblance.  The  Sankhya  makes  the  working  of 
the  soul,  in  reference  to  nature,  i.  e.  its  pain  or 
passion,  to  be  a  pure  semblance ;  but  by  so  doing  it 
involves  itself  in  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  it. 
Now  it  assumes,  indeed,  that  nature  presents  this 
semblance  to  the  soul;  it  shows  it  to  the  soul  in 
order  that  the  soul  may  be  awakened  to  a  knowledge 
of  itself.     Nature  does  nothing  but  for  the  sake  of 

*^  Isv.  Crishu.  67.  "  lb.  68. 
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the  soul.  But  what  does  it  effect  within  it  ?  Nature 
is  designed  to  emancipate  the  soul,  to  furnish  it 
with  science ;  but,  as  the  Sankhya  admits,  the  soul 
is  bound  by  nothing ;  it  is  not  so  much  it  that 
comes  into  connection  with  nature,  as  nature, 
which,  in  connecting  together  different  souls  and 
running  through  the  circle  of  emanations,  binds  and 
unbinds  itself.  The  soul  therefore  cannot  be  free ; 
the  only  science  that  can  arise  in  it  is  merely  one 
which  teaches  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  be  free.** 
How  can  such  science  improve  the  soul  or  change 
its  nature  ?  Thus,  then,  even  in  the  soul,  nature 
produces  a  certain  result,  which  however  may  itself 
be  described  as  a  semblance.  Thus,  then,  the  action 
of  nature  on  the  soul,  on  which,  however,  the  truth 
of  all  natural  operations  must  rest,  vanishes;  and 
hence  perhaps  we  may  explain  the  fact,  that  so 
many  of  the  followers  of  the  Sankhya  declared 
nature  itself  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  appear- 
ance.^°  Yet,  undoubtedly,  this  view  was  not  the 
primary  sense  of  this  philosophy,  whose  essential 
character  was  the  assumption  of  the  pure  contrariety 
of  body  and  mind.  A  partial  resolution,  therefore, 
of  this  contrariety  by  the  annihilation  of  nature, 
was  a  very  inappropriate  means  for  removing  the 
difficulties  which  the  carrying  out  this  contrariety 
ultimately  leads  to;  for  as,  according  to  the 
Sankhya,  the  several  souls  have  no  common  bond 
of  union,  this  hypothesis  cotild  naturally  have  no 
other  result  than  to  destroy  all  unity  in  the  system 
of  the  world.     We  are  therefore  disposed  to  ascribe 

♦»  lb.  S6, 

^  Colebr.  i.  p.  30.    But  of  a  late  date  only,  for  Colebrooke  appeals  to  the 
Puranas  for  his  authority. 
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to  the  Yoga,  rather  than  to  the  Sankhya,  the  view 
which  would  reduce  nature  itself  to  a  semblance. 

Of  this,  the  probable  daughter  of  the  Sankhya,  we 
have  a  few  remarks  to  make,  which,  from  the  scanti- 
ness of  our  information  concerning  it,  will  necessarily 
be  very  brief. ^^  We  scarcely  know  more  of  it  than 
that,  agreeing  for  the  most  part  with  the  Sankhya, 
it  diflfers  from  it  by  teaching  the  existence  of  a 
supreme  God  and  governor  of  all  things,  who  is  a 
soul  or  a  spirit,  but  different  from  other  souls,  and 
exempt  from  the  ills  to  which  the  latter  are  exposed, 
and  equally  incapable  of  doing  either  good  or  evil, 
and  therefore  independent  of  their  consequences, 
and  without  conceptions  or  fleeting  ideas.  This 
God,  according  to  the  Yoga,  is  infinite,  without 
beginning  or  end,  omniscient,  and  the  teacher  of 
those  primal  beings,  the  gods,^^  who,  it  would  ap* 
pear,  are  in  their  turn  the  teachers  of  men.  As  to 
the  relations  which  the  followers  of  the  Yoga  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  this  supreme  being  and  the 
world,  or  between  it  and  the  individual  soul,  on  this 
point  we  are  wholly  ignorant.*'  Thus,  too,  we  are 
perfectly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  questions,  whethef 
it  considered  nature  itself  merely  as  an  emanation 
from  this  supreme  soul,  or  as  a  mere  semblance, 
a  delusion  which  the  individual  soul  is  subject  to 

'^  I  must  here  obserre  that  the  term  Yoga  (union,  absorption),  ii  of  very 
extensive  signification  with  the  Hindoos.  The  doctrine  of  the  Bhagavad-6ita 
also  is  termed  Yoga.  Here  nothing  more  is  meant  than  the  Yoga  of  Patand- 
schali. 

"  Golebr.  i.  p.  37,  aqq. 

**  This  view  is  adopted  by  Windischmann,  ib.  p.  1887»  who,  in  his  treatise 
on  Indian  philosophy,  appeals  to  unpublished  documents.  According  to  this 
author,  God  is  the  unity  of  all  souls.  But  elsewhere  it  is  differently  taken. 
See  below. 
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by  its  separation  from  God,  and  whether  it  posited 
the  several  souls  individually  as  emanations  from, 
or  parts  of  God.  For  the  solution  of  all  these,  we 
must  look  to  future  research.^  As  the  Yoga  was 
more  closely  connected  than  the  Sankhya  with 
religious  practices,  and  in  some  degree  neglected 
scientific  inquiries,  we  must  suppose  that,  as  it 
adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  Sankhya  in  all  other 
respects,  it  attempted  to  find  a  means  by  which  it 
might,  if  not  altogether  get  rid  of,  yet,  at  least, 
soften  the  rigour  of  the  contrariety  of  soul  and 
nature,  as  taught  by  the  latter :  and,  in  truth,  such 
an  attempt  will  very  naturally  account  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Yoga^®  from  the  Sankhya. 

In  the  state  of  doubt  which  envelops  this  subject, 
this  alone  is  certain,  that  the  Yoga  made  the  attain- 
ment of  that  perfect  repose,  which  it  makes  to  be 
the  end  of  philosophy,  to  be  dependent  on  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  individual  soul  in  God.  This  repose 
is  a  state  of  ecstacy,  to  be  obtained  by  a  withdrawal 
from  the  activity  of  thought,  while  the  contemplator 
remains  in  his  own  proper  mood ;  whereas  in  man's 
usual  state  of  thought,  his  mental  activity  is  con- 
tinually in  motion,  either  arguing  or  doubting,  or 
the  like.^^  Even  from  such  a  species  of  activity! 
man  must  emancipate  himself  by  acquiring  that 
perfect  rest  which  is  attainable  by  the  contemplation 
of  unity.  In  such  a  state  of  quietude,  the  diflfer- 
ences  between  words  and  things,  nature  and  mind, 

^■*  They  are  particularly  difiicult  to  soWe,  ance  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  distinct 
the  Yoga  of  Patandschali  and  that  of  the  Vedanta. 

■*  Yoga  Sutra,  according  to  the  translation  of  Rosen,  in  Windischmann, 
ib.  p.  1880. 

»•  lb. 
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will  be  resolved ;  and  all  special  existences  vanish 
and  pass  over  into  God.®^  The  means  by  which 
this  ecstatic  state  is  to  be  attained,  are  in  general 
such  as  are  agreeable  to  the  view  of  the  Sankhya, 
of  the  utter  nothingness  of  all  earthly  things  rela- 
tively to  the  soul;  all  hope  of  mundane  felicity 
must  be  abandoned.  But  this  apparently  leads  to 
the  view  that  all  semblance  originates  in  the  sepa* 
ration  of  individual  things  or  souls.  Further,  all 
the  means,  with  the  exception  of  abstraction,  which 
the  soul  ought  to  employ,  are  of  a  very  sensuous 
nature,  and  of  the  same  character  as  those  which  we 
meet  with  in  other  Indian  schools.  One  class  of 
these  means  consists  of  religious  practices,  such  as 
sacrifices,  and  the  like,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
absorption,  as  it  were,  of  all  these  practices  into 
God,  who  is  the  sole  object  of  veneration  in  them, 
is  strictly  enjoined.  Another  is  made  up  of  certain 
outward  practices  of  a  peculiar  nature ;  such  as  a 
quiet  and  unconstrained  position  of  the  body  or  a 
recumbent  posture,  a  fixed  law  for  the  inhaling  and 
exhaling  the  breath,  and  the  direction  of  the  atten- 
tion to  the  roots  or  beginnings  of  sensation  or 
thought,  the  point  of  the  nose,  of  the  tongue,  &c.,  by 
all  which  it  is  intended  no  doubt,  although  in  a  very 
sensuous  way,  to  indicate  that  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  sensation  and  thought  are  necessary 
to  the  peace  of  the  soul.  But  by  a  consideration  of 
mundane  things  we  can  only  see  God  in  types,  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  we  can  thereby  prepare  ourselves 
for  that  higher  contemplation  which  shall  reveal  to  us 

*''  Windiacbmann,  ib.  p.  1881,  for  the  most  part  after  Indian  commentaturs. 
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not  types,  nor  rational  activity,  nor  the  ego,  but  the 
splendour  of  the  divinity.  In  such  contemplations 
we  shall  see  through  all  things,  both  past  and 
future,  the  course  of  all  time,  and  the  whole  extent 
of  nature ;  we  shall  attain  also  to  the  might  which 
rules  the  corporeal  world  and  effSects  the  wonders  of 
the  Yogi.  But  even  the  divine  splendour  of  God, — 
the  world  of  light, — ^appears  to  be  sensuously  under- 
stood, and  its  contemplation  does  not  apparently 
indicate  the  highest  grade  of  human  emancipation 
from  evil.  For  the  Yoga  teaches  that  at  last  man 
shall  learn  to  distinguish  the  world  of  light  from 
intelligence,  and  that  thereby  the  root  of  delusion 
and  the  cause  of  birth  be  destroyed  in  man.  At 
this  perfection,  however,  it  is  only  gradually  that 
roan  can  arrive ;  it  is  only  through  birth  and  death, 
that,  similarly  to  a  seed  of  com,  human  life  is 
evolved  step  by  step  to  this  glorious  fruit.  Thus 
then  the  different  steps  which  the  Sankhya  points 
out  appear  to  form,  as  it  were,  the  ladder  by  which 
man  is  to  climb  to  this  height  of  perfection.^ 

The  insufficient  and  defective  nature  of  our  in- 
formation on  this  subject  cannot  be  better  indicated 
than  by  a  reference  to  the  Bhagavad-Ghita,  which, 
it  is  pretended,  contains  an  exposition  of  the  princi- 
ples of  this  philosophy.  For  to  judge  from  those 
scanty  statements  of  its  true  nature  which  we  have 
already  recorded,  and  from  other  testimonies,  it  is 
impossible  to  admit  that  this  poem  contains  the 
genuine  doctrine  of  the  Yoga.  We  must  therefore 
wait  until  Sanscrit  scholars,  who  have  greater  trea* 
sures  at  their  command,  shall  have  imparted  to  us 

•"  Windischm.  ib.  p.  1881,  Rqq. 
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some  more  correct  and  unquestionable^^  account  of 
this  system  of  philosophy. 

The  doctrine  of  this  poem  connects  itself  with 
that  of  the  Sankhya,  by  placing  soul  and  nature  in 
direct  opposition,  and  making  the  knowledge  of  the 
latter  to  be  the  condition  of  all  ultimate  emancipa^ 
tion  from  the  law  of  metempsychosis.  The  several 
members  of  this  contrariety  stand  opposed  to  each 
other  in  pairs,  as  matter  and  the  cognizant  of  mat- 
ter, the  enjoyed  and  the  enjoying,  the  agent  and  the 
spectator.  But  the  poem  also  implies  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  union  of  nature  with  the  soul  is  the 
origin  of  all  individual  things,^  with  this  differ- 
ence^ however,  that  this  union  is  referred  back  to  a 
superior  mind,  which,  presiding  over  the  world,  is 
the  principle  both  of  it  and  of  nature,  and  therefore 
also  of  their  union.  For  although  nature  is  desig- 
nated in  the  Bhagavad-Ghita  as  eternal  and  with- 
out beginning,^^  still  the  predominant  view  of  the 
poem  is  that  God,  the  supreme  mind  or  soul,  is  the 
creator  of  the  world ;  so  that  by  the  doctrine  that 
the  world  is  without  beginning,  nothing  more  can  be 
intended  than  that  it  was  from  all  eternity  in  God, 
since  it  is  assumed  generally  as  a  fundamental  prin- 

**  W.  Von  Humboldt  in  leveral  paaBRget  of  the  above-named  treatue,  has 
already  called  attention  to  this  point  The  diriaion  adduced,  p.  19,  is  a  Terj 
striking  proof  that  the  Sankhya  is  not  delivered  in  this  work  without  some 
admixture  of  very  foreign  ideas.  Indeed  not  only  the  Yoga,  but  the  Vedanta 
also  is  recommended  by  this  poem.  See  the  translation  of,  by  Wilkins,  p.  113; 
Schl^  (xT.  15).  renders  it  by  doctrina  theologica. 

''^  XIII.  26.  Whaterer  truly  arises  whether  solid  or  moveable,' that  becomes 
knowing  by  the  union  of  matter,  and  what  is  cognizant  of  matter,  0  Baiatas ! — 
XIII.  83,  As  one  sun  emitting  light  inadiates  the  whole  world,  so,  O  Baratas  ! 
the  cognizant  of  matter  irradiates  matter.  According  to  Humboldt's  verrion, 
ib.  p.  20.  cf.  p.  27. 

«  XIII.  19. 
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ciplci  that  whatever  exists  must  in  its  cause  be 
eternal/^  The  action  of  God,  therefore,  in  the 
creation,  is  nothing  more  than  a  suffering  of  things 
to  go  out  of  himself  in  order  that  they  may  come 
into  being,^  they  all  emanate  from  the  bosom  of 
God.  In  this  description  there  is  evidently  room 
left  for  the  idea  of  a  difference  of  sex,  or  of  active 
and  passive  causes,  to  suggest  itself;^  a  view  which 
is  not  unfrequent  in  theories  of  emanation,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  opinion  is  advanced  that  what- 
ever is  real  in  this  world  must  be  regarded  as  a 
part  of  God.^  The  contrariety  between  the  princi- 
ple and  the  emanated  is  expressed  by  the  notions  of 
simple  and  multiple.^  And  to  this  refers  the  dis- 
tinction which  is  made  between  the  supreme  soul 
and  the  divided  souls  in  the  world.  Between  these 
two,  however,  a  third  member  is  inserted,  viz.  the 
undivided  soul  in  the  world  which  stands  at  the  sum- 
mit of  perfection,  by  which  we  must  understand  the 
individual  soul  so  soon  as  it  has  attained  to  a  per- 
ception of  its  unity  and  identity  with  God,  and 
thereby  freed  itself  from  the  fetters  of  appearance.*^ 
As  then  this  doctrine  differs  from  the  Sankhya, 

"XL  12.  Never  was  there  a  time  in  which  I  was  not,  nor  thou,  nor  these 
princes  of  the  people;  and  never  shall  I  not  be;  henceforth  we  all  are. 

••  Humboldt,  p.  28. 

^  lb.  p.  22;  ziT.  3,  4.|  Chrischna  says:  the  great  deity  is  my  womb,  in  it  I 
lay  my  fruit,  and  the  origin  of  all  thmgs  emanates  therefrom  alone,  O  Baratas ; 
fbr  where  anybody  springs  out  of  a  womb,  O  son  of  Kunti.  The  deity  is  the  great 
womb;  and  I  the  seed-giving  &ther. 

••  X.  41,  42. 

~  VIII.  3;  xL  37. 

"^  XV.  16,  sq.  Duo  hi  Grenii  in  mundo  exstant,  tum  dividuus,  tum  indivi- 
duus;  dividuus  est  animantium  universitas,  individnus  in  fastigio  collocatus 
dicitur.  Pneter  hos  autem  est  alius  Genius  supremus,  summi  spiritus  nomine 
designatuB,  qui  mundo  tergemino  penetrate  eum  sustentat,  incomiptihilis,  piin- 
ccps. 
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by  deriving  phenomena  from  the  supreme  soul 
which  is  over  and  embraces  all,  and  not  from  the 
individual  soul  in  its  union  with  nature,  in  what- 
ever sense  this  union  is  to  be  understood,  it  must 
naturally  follow  a  different  road  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  peace  and  emancipation  of  the  soul.  It  is 
true  that  here  also  the  cognition  of  principles  is 
looked  upon  as  essential  to  this  emancipation;^^ 
but  it  is  expressly  admitted  that  by  this  term  a  very 
different  science  is  meant  from  that  enjoined  by  the 
Sankhya;  it  is  not  a  knowledge  of  the  soul  merely 
as  it  is  different  from  nature,  but  a  knowledge  of 
the  one  principle  both  of  nature  and  of  individual 
souls.  Herein  it  adheres  more  closely  than  the 
Sankhya  does  to  the  religious  doctrines  of  the 
Vedas,  and  accordingly  faith  even  is  reckoned  by  it 
among  the  means  for  attaining  to  the  desired  absorp- 
tion in  God.®®  By  this  absorption  the  Bhagavad- 
Ghita  understood  the  union  which  the  soul  enters 
into  with  God ;  or  rather,  in  which  it  passes  over 
into  the  deity,  in  which  state  it  is  promised  the 
enjoyment  of  supreme  felicity  and  perfect  repose,^^ 
which  cannot  be  broken  by  the  motion  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  continue  to  operate  in  nature.  For 
these  principles,  as  they  emanate  from  God,  are 
only  present  in  us  by  the  operation  of  God  working 
conformably  to  his  will,  and  it  is  therefore  our  duty 
to  allow  them  to  operate  in  us  without  apprehending 
from  them  any  disturbance  of  our  proper  nature. 
God  is  in  the  oflfering,  in  the  sacrifice,  the  fire  of 


"  XIV.  11.  ••  VI.  47;  xii.2. 

^°  IV.  10;  vi.  15,  Bqq.;  xyiii.  53,  sqq.    **  For  recognizing  me  he   paases 
without  delay  into  me.'* 
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the  altar;  by  God  the  sacrifice  is  perfected,  and 
God  is  obtained  by  him  who  makes  God  the  sole 
object  of  his  labours/^    The  true  moral  duty  of  man 
therefore, — the  true  way  to  imperturbable  repose,  is 
to  satisfy  the  duties  of  a  man's  station  and  religion, 
not  from  motives  of  passion,  or  any  desire  for,  or 
looking  to  the  consequences  of  his  actions,   but, 
without  any  regard  to  results,  from  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  them  as  the  commands  of  God,  and  as  the 
proper  end   to  which   the  principles  which  have 
emanated   from   God   naturally  tend.     Thus  man 
becomes  free  from  the  fetters  of  his  actions,  and 
even  in  acting,  acts  not.     That  which  was  from 
eternity  in  God  becomes  by  this  means  alone  appa- 
rent, and  in  all  this  man  is  but  the  instrument  of  the 
divine  act.^'     He  who  holds  himself  perfectly  in- 
different to  the  circumstances  with  which  he  is  in 
contact,  who  despises  not  the  light  of  wisdom,  nor 
attention  to  mundane  things,  nor  the  distraction  of 
the  attention  when  these  things  happen  to  him,  nor 
desires  them  when  they  are  absent,  such  a  one  has 
conquered  the  influence  of  circumstances,  he  is  fitted 
to  be  absorbed  in  Brahm.^^ 

Tub  Nyaya  and  the  Vaiseschika. 

No  branch  of  Indian  science  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  Oriental  scholars  in  a  higher  degree 


'^  I V.  24.  Numen  ett  in  oblatione,  numen  in  oleo  ncro,  nnmMi  in  jgna^ 
numine  litatur,  ad  numen  ituius  est  ille,  qui  numen  operando  roeditatui;  I 
have  not  omitted  to  compare  here  the  Tenion  bj  Wilkins,  p.  64. 

'*  IIL  8,  sqq.;  iv.  ▼.  zviii.  17;  xi.  33, 34.  '<  Bj  me  tbeie  are  alreadj  stricken. 
Thou  art  but  an  instrument;  whom  I  have  stricken,  do  thou  strike  fearleslj." 

^  XIV.  22,  sqq.j  Wilkins's  version,  p.  1 10. 
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than  the  Nyaya/*  A  multitude  of  diflferent  modes 
of  reasoning  and  refutation  as  taught  by  it  have 
been  enumerated  with  several  precise  terms  of  art, 
in  such  a  manner,  however,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  their  value,  or  to  under- 
stand their  relative  bearing/®  And  from  all  the 
notices  which  we  have  received  of  this  philosophy, 
nothing  more  can  be  inferred  than  that  the  philoso- 
phical science  of  the  Hindoos  has  been  developed 
with  great  subtlety  and  was  gradually  formed  by  a 
process  of  controversy  in  which,  by  manifold  appli- 
cations and  refinements  of  its  principle,  it  sought  to 
maintain  against  all  rivals  its  conclusive  validity. 
As  the  translations  and  extracts  which  have  hitherto 
been  given  to  the  world  from  the  writings  of  the 
followers  of  the  Nyaya  furnish  little  better  than  a 
meagre  enumeration  of  its  parts  and  divisions,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  how  far  their  investigations 
into  the  dialectical  forms  of  scientific  thought  at- 
tained to  precision  and  completeness.  One  point 
alone  appears  certain,  and  that  is,  that  they  can 
lay  but  slight  claims  to  accuracy  of  exposition. 
This  is  proved  clearly  enough  by  the  form  of  their 
syllogism,  which  is  made  to  consist  of  five  instead 
of  three  parts.  Two  of  these  are  manifestly  super- 
fluous, while  by  the  introduction  of  an  example  in 
the  third  the  universality  of  the  conclusion  is  viti- 
ated.^®    Instances  enough  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 

»*  Colebr.  L  p.  94. 

^*  lb.  p.  116,  Bqq.  Windiflchmanii,  ib.  p.  1904,  gives  us  a  tranalation  of  the 
first  book  of  the  Nyaya  Sutra,  and  an  extract  from  the  second,  but  confesses 
that  much  has  been  only  conjecturally  given,  as  must  be  the  case  in  the  present 
imperfect  state  of  our  acquaintance  with  the  Indian  terminology. 

'*  Colebr.  i.  p.  1 16,  gives  the  following  example  to  illustrate  the  technical 
phraseology  of  the   Nyaya.     1.  The  hill  is  fiery.     2.  Because  it  smokes. 
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philosophy  of  India,  wherever  descending  to  details 
it  proceeds  to  give  a  proof  of  any  particular  matter. 
In  its  exposition  the  Nyaya  is  tedious,  loose,  and 
unmethodical.  Indeed  the  whole  form  of  this  phi- 
losophy is  a  proof  of  the  incapacity  of  its  expositors 
to  enter  into  the  intrinsic  development  of  ideas, 
whatever  knowledge  they  may  have  possessed  of  the 
external  laws  of  composition." 

As,  then,  we  are  unable  to  expose  the  method  of 
formal  logic  as  taught  by  the  Nyaya,  we  must  be 
content  with  the  remark  which  it  irresistibly  sug- 
gests, that  the  human  mind,  under  every  variety  of 
circumstances,  employs  the  same  way  of  developing 
its  science,  and  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  as- 
cribing this  identity  in  either  case  to  foreign  com- 
munication. As  Socrates  and  the  Socraticists  gene- 
rally made  the  definition  of  the  notion  to  be  the 
only  ground  of  true  knowledge,  so  we  find  the 
Nyaya  labouring  to  enforce  the  same  principle. 
Every  investigation  of  the  latter  commences  with 
an  examination  of  the  word  which  is  regarded  as  a 
revelation;  it  being  an  article  of  faith  with  the 
orthodox  Hindoos  that  language  is  not  a  human 
invention,  but  a  gift  of  divine  revelation.  Now  the 
word  must  be  so  explained  as  to  determine  the 

3.  Whatever  smokes  is  fiery,  e.  g.  a  kitchen  hearth.  4.  The  hill  also  smokes. 
5.  Therefore  it  is  fiery.    Nyaya  Sutra  by  Windischmann,  32,  38. 

^  According  to  Windischmann,  the  following  is  the  division  of  the  Nyaya 
Sutra ;  the  first  book  contains  a  brief  summary  of  the  entire  theory,  and  then 
the  second  treats  of  the  difficulties  of  the  proofs,  the  third  treating  of  the  proba- 
ble, the  object  of  knowledge,  while  the  fourth  is  a  continuation  of  the  previous, 
and  treats  of  the  objects  firom  which  man  is  to  emancipate  himself  and  of 
emancipation  itself,  while  lastly  the  fifth  book  examines  the  defective  answer 
and  refutation.  This  conclusion  of  the  work  is  particularly  deserving  of  at- 
tention. Windischmann  also,  p.  1910,  concludes  that  the  Hindoos  possessed 
only  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  logic  which  the  Greeks  had  cultivated. 
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essential  character  of  the  object,  and  this  expla- 
nation is,  in  the  next  place,  to  be  submitted  to  an 
examination  as  to  its  correctness  and  sufficiency, 
and  the  nature  of  the  object  itself/' 

It  appears  that  the  necessary  form  of  this  expla- 
nation has  given  occasion  to  other  investigations  of 
the  Nyaya,  or  at  least  of  the  Vaiseschika,  which  is 
immediately  connected  with  it ;  for  two  of  their 
so-called  categories  are  occupied  about  the  genus 
and  the  difference,  as  the  two  parts  of  a  definition. 
Thus  a  controversy  is  opened  with  the  Buddhists, 
who  admitted  of  no  existence  but  that  of  indi- 
viduals, and  declared  all  abstractions  to  be  unreal 
and  a  delusion.  By  the  Vaiseschika,  on  the  other 
hand,  generals  are  regarded  as  real.  The  gene- 
rality of  the  genus  is  also  distinguished  by  it  from 
that  of  the  species,  and  the  several  degrees  of 
generality  are  traced  from  the  lowest  up  to  the 
highest.  In  this  philosophy  the  highest  genus  is 
expressed  by  the  idea  of  being,  which  is  predicated 
of  all  things ;  while  the  lowest,  on  the  contrary,  is 
the  unity  of  the  individual  object,  which  embraces 
every  difference  of  modes  and  qualities/® 

Now  the  proper  end  of  this  doctrine  would  seem 
to  have  been  to  investigate  the  differences  of  things, 
and  to  determine  how  many  and  what  species  of 
existence  are  correctly  to  be  assumed.     And  such, 

^'  lb.  p.  94.  Windiflchm.  ib.  p.  1914,  where  it  is  aaid  that,  according  to  the 
Nyaya,  the  perfect  notion  is  also  ponenion  and  enjoyment  of  the  object.  This 
supposes  a  perfect  union  of  thought  and  entity. 

»•  Ib.  p,  112.  Windischmann,  ib.  p.  1905.  Nyaya  S.  6,  p.  1910  (cf.  Coleb. 
ib.  p.  96),  gives  us  the  proof  from  resemblance  on  which  the  Nyaya  thought  it 
necessary  to  enter  at  length.  I  conjecture  that  it  means  the  proof  of  the 
univeruil,  for  the  resemblance  is  to  be  founded  on  similarity  of  properties. 
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in  truth,  is  the  actual  tendency  of  its  reasonings. 
Thus,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  sought  to  show  that  the 
soul  exists  independent  of  and  different  from  the  body, 
on  the  ground  that  it  possesses  properties  different 
from  those  of  all  other  things.  These  peculiar  pro- 
perties of  the  soul  are  declared  to  be  knowledge, 
desire,  and  aversion,  pleasure  and  pain.^  It  is  the 
object  for  whose  sake  and  gratification  body  and 
the  elements  exist.'*  For  the  Nyaya  and  Vaises- 
chika  agree  with  the  rest  of  the  orthodox  philo- 
sophemes  of  India,  in  holding  that  body  in  itself  is 
without  sensation.  The  second  object  of  investi- 
gation in  these  systems  is  the  body,  which  is  re- 
garded as  connected  with  the  soul.  This,  they 
seek  to  prove^  is  the  seat  of  activity  and  rest,  of 
those  labours  which  are  undergone  for  the  sake  of 
whatever  can  furnish  pleasure  or  gratification ;  it  is» 
moreover,  the  seat  of  the  sensuous  organs,  and  of  the 
perception  of  pleasure  and  pain.^  We  are  not 
aware  whether  this  last  property  was  intended  to 
furnish  also  the  proof  of  its  existence.  At  all 
events  it  is  but  very  slightly  hinted  at ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  evident  that  the  idea  which  is  the 
foundation  of  the  attribution  of  this  property  to 
body,  goes  far  to  imply  the  necessity  of  some  orga- 
nization by  and  through  which  the  soul  may  be 
qualified  to  work  outwardly,  and  to  perceive  ex- 
ternal objects.  For  the  question  here  is  not  of  the 
corporeal  world  absolutely,  but  merely  of  the  body 
as  an  organ  of  the  soul.  We  shall  pass  over  the 
division  of  the  several  kinds  of  body  which  follow 

«>  lb.  p.  97.  Ct  Nyaya-Sutra,  10  b.  Winditchm.  p.  1906. 
•'  lb.  p.  97,  98.  M  L,  i^ 
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hereupoDi  merely  remarking  that  bodies  are  ascribed 
to  plants.  The  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  organs 
of  sense  next  follow.  A  proof  of  this  kind  was 
the  more  necessary  to  the  philosophers  of  whom  we 
are  now  speaking,  the  more  their  idea  of  sensuous 
organs  differed  from  its  common  acceptation:  for 
they  taught  that  the  organ  of  sight  is  not  the  eye, 
but  the  pencil  of  rays  which  proceed  from  it  to  the 
object ;  and  the  organ  of  heariug  is  not  the  ear  but 
the  ether  (acasa),  which,  passing  from  the  ear, 
comes  in  contact  with  the  audible  object.  Now  the 
existence  of  these  organs  is  proved  by  that  of  per- 
ception ;  for  perception,  they  argue,  is  an  act,  but 
every  act  implies  an  instrument  by  which  it  is  per- 
formed. According  to  the  Vaiseschika,  the  five 
outward  senses  are  not,  as  the  Sankhya  assumes, 
modifications  of  the  consciousness,  but  of  a  cor- 
poreal nature.®^  This  doctrine  gives  rise  to  the 
necessity  of  their  fourth  proof,  of  which  the  object 
is  to  establish  the  existence  of  sensible  objects.®* 
Now  to  correspond  with  the  five  oi^ans,  a  like 
number  of  objects — the  five  elements — ^are  assumed ; 
the  fifth  element,  of  which  sound  is  the  property, 
being  allotted  to  the  sense  of  hearing.  It  is  here 
that  we  first  of  all  enter  properly  into  the  domain 
of  the  purely  corporeal.  The  corporeal,  as  it 
appears  to  the  perception,  is,  by  the  followers  of 
Kanada,  i.  e.  the  philosophers  of  the  Vaiseschika 
school,  considered    as   a  compound — ^an   intimate 


■"  IK  p.  99;  Windischmann,  ib.  p.  1912. 

**  On  the  authority  of  a  late  commentator,  Coleb.  ib.  p.  101,  brings  under 
this  point  the  six  categories  of  Kanada,  the  founder  of  the  Vaiseschika.  But 
this  would  lead  to  great  confusion,  and  we  therefore  reject  it. 

IV.  2    B 
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compound  of  homogeneous  parts  alone ;  for  it  is  a 
principle  of  this  philosophy  that  heterogeneous  parts 
cannot  enter  into  an  intimate  composition.^  Now 
in  the  same  way  that  this  philosophy  sought  to 
establish  a  highest  and  lowest  genus  in  ideas,  it 
similarly  assumed  an  extreme  limit,  and  the  as- 
sumption of  minute  and  indivisible  corpuscles  has 
been  consequently  imputed  to  the  followers  of 
Kanada.  An  extreme  limit,  they  argued,  must  be 
ultimately  arrived  at,  otherwise  all  investigation 
would  be  endless.  If  body  be  supposed  to  consist 
of  infinite  parts,  then  all  must  be  infinite,  and  the 
greatest  equal  to  the  least.^  All  compounds  exist 
by  the  union  of  corresponding  parts,  as  for  instance, 
cloth  of  threads ;  when,  however,  the  separation  of 
the  parts  ceases,  we  have  an  atom  reduced  to  the 
ultimate  limit  of  parvitude.^^  Hence  it  is  inferred, 
that  the  world  could  not  have  arisen  out  of  the 
living  Brahm,  for  if  it  had,  vitality  must  have  been 
in  all  things.®^ 

This  Atomic  theory  of  the  Hindoos  differs,  how- 
ever, in  some  essential  points,  from  that  of  the 
Greeks.  It  attempts,  in  the  first  place,  to  deter- 
mine the  magnitude  of  the  atoms  by  assuming, 
arbitrarily  assuming,  a  definite  law  for  the  combi- 
nation of  the  atoms.  According  to  this  law,  the 
first  and  simplest  combination  consists  of  two  parts ; 
in  the  next  place,  these  binary  compounds  enter 
into  combinations  three  with  three,  and  these  again 


"^  lb.  98.  Windiflchmann,  ib.  p.  1924,  trenslates  it :  close  relation. 
^  Colebr.  1.  L  p.  105.  This  Atomic  doctrine  is  apparently  adopted,  but  not 
expreesly,  by  the  Nyaya,  ib.  p.  1912. 
"^  Windischmann,  ib.  p.  1924,  after  Sankara.  ^  lb.  p.  1921. 
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four  by  four  form  new  compounds,  and  so  forth,  in 
an  ascending  series.®^  From  this  view  the  next 
step  is  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  atoms,  which 
is  done  upon  the  supposition  that  the  smallest  per- 
ceptible magnitude  is  that  of  the  particles  visible  in 
the  sun's  rays,  each  of  which  is  assumed  to  be  a 
composition  of  the  second  class,  consisting  therefore 
of  six  atoms.  The  magnitude,  consequently,  of  an 
atom,  is  the  sixth  part  of  a  particle  floating  in  the 
sunbeam.  Now,  although  by  all  these  suppositions 
the  contingency  in  the  combination  of  the  atoms, 
which  is  admitted  by  the  Grecian  Atomists,  is 
reduced  to  a  certain  law,  it  is  nevertheless  ulti- 
mately got  rid  of  entirely  by  a  hypothesis  which 
forms  another  point  of  difference  between  the 
Grecian  and  Indian  theories.  And  this  is  the 
assumption  of  a  higher  power  which  combines  the 
atoms  together.  The  intimate  union  of  the  atoms, 
which  is  the  first  condition  of  the  formation  of  a 
body,  must  not  be  considered  as  a  mere  juxta- 
position of  atoms ;  on  the  contrary,  those  atoms 
alone  can  be  intimately  combined  together  which 
by  their  special  properties  have  an  affinity  for  each 
other.  But,  in  the  next  place,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  actually  combined  together,  some  cause  is 
requisite,  whether  this  cause  be  a  creative  will,  or 
however  else  it  is  to  be  explained.®**    Thus  does  the 

*  This  vienr  reBembles,  in  eome  degree,  the  Pythagorean  Tiew  of  the  com- 
position of  a  line  by  the  union  of  two  points,  and  of  a  sui&oe  by  that  of  three 
lines,  &c.    But  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  out  so  mathematically. 

*"  Colebr.  i.  p.  96.  Concurrence  of  particles  by  an  unseen  or  predestined 
cause  and  peculiar  disposition  of  atoms.  lb.  p.  105.  Atoms  concurring  by  an 
unseen  peculiar  virtue,  the  creative  will  of  God,  or  time,  or  other  competent 
cause. 
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Vaiseschika  exhibit  at  once  a  tendency  to  the  least 
in  magnitude,  and  also  to  the  necessity  of  uniting 
this  again  to  a  greater  and  a  more  general,  and 
ultimately  to  the  most  general  and  the  greatest 
We  cannot  but  regret,  therefore,  that  the  state  of 
our  information  is  inadequate  for  our  pursuing  with 
advantage  these  interesting  matters. 

So  far  a  consistent  method  is  perceptible  in  the 
proofs  of  the  Nyaya  or  Vaiseschika  philosophy.  It 
is  evidently  founded  on  the  view  that  the  soul  is  the 
centre  from  which  the  universe  must  be  compre- 
hended; and  the  soul,  therefore,  is  regarded,  in 
comparison  with  corporeal  nature,  as  a  higher  order 
of  existence.  Now  the  demonstrations  of  this  phi- 
losophy proceed  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  in  an 
unbroken  series,  from  the  soul  to  the  entire  body 
as  the  organ  of  the  soul,  passing  in  the  next  place 
to  the  special  organs  of  the  senses,  and  ultimately 
descending  to  the  inanimate  objects  of  sensation — 
the  elements,  viz.  and  their  most  special  consti«» 
tuents,  which  are  also  considered  as  the  components 
of  the  living  body.^^  In  the  succeeding  arguments 
(which  are  given  by  Colebrooke  still  more  briefly 
than  the  foregoing,  and  on  the  whole  are  treated  in 
a  very  unsatisfactory  manner),  it  is  impossible  to 
trace  any  similar  principle  of  arrangement.  Never- 
theless we  may  observe,  that  here  their  arguments 
begin  to  remount  to  the  soul  again,  and  it  would 
almost  seem  that  their  arrangement  was  implicitly 
based  upon  the  idea  of  a  series  ascending  from 
lowest  to  highest.  This,  however,  is  only  advanced 
as  conjecture. 

"  lb.  p.  98. 
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The  first  point  here  proved  is  the  existence  of 
mind,  by  which  term  we  are  to  understand  right  and 
false  notions,  correct  and  false  memory.  Perhaps 
we  ought  also  to  understand  under  this  term  the 
consciousness  of  eternal  existence.®^  For  this  is 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  internal  conscious- 
ness, the  self-consciousness,  which  is  regarded  as  a 
sixth  sense.  By  Kanada  the  mind  is  looked  upon 
as  an  essence  in  itself,  and  is  regarded  as  an  atom. 
It  is  the  organ  of  the  sensation  of  pleasure  and 
pain.  By  its  connection  with  the  outward  senses  it 
eflfects  the  cognition  of  the  external  world,  and 
represents  the  unity  which  collects  in  itself  the  dif- 
ferent sensations  of  the  several  senses.  It  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  soul  and  yet  united  with  every  single 
soul,  and  for  every  individual  soul  is  supposed  to 
possess  an  individual  consciousness  of  this  kind. 
Its  existence  as  a  unity  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
the  same  soul  is  never  at  the  same  time  conscious  of 
several  independent  sensations.  When,  indeed, 
several  sensations  follow  in  rapid  succession,  an 
appearance  of  their  contemporaneous  existence 
arises  in  the  soul,  while  in  fact  they  are  successive ; 
and  the  mental  delusion  may  be  compared  to  the 
ocular  illusion,  similar  to  the  manner  in  which  a 
burning  brand  rapidly  revolved  appears  as  a  circle  of 
fire.^^  Now  the  consciousness  of  pleasure  and  pain 
impels  man  to  activity,  and  this  forms  the  next  sub- 
ject of  investigation.  For,  it  argues,  the  object  of  all 
activity  is  to  secure  pleasure  and  to  avoid  pain.®* 
In  the  act,  however,  mistakes  arise,  by  which  term 

**  Nyaya  S.  15.  b.  Windischmann,  ib.  p.  1905. 

"»  Colebr.  p.  99, 100,  104,  113.  •*     Ib.  p.  110,  113. 
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every  species  of  error  and  passion  are  designated. 
Hence  the  soul  becomes  fettered  to  the  body,  and  of 
this  the  metempsychosis  is  the  consequence ;  since 
every  soul  which  has  committed  any  sin  or  fault  is, 
after  death,  united  again  to  a  body.  And  herein 
consists  the  retribution  both  of  good  and  evil. 
Nevertheless,  according  to  this  philosophy,  the  very 
pleasure  which  is  the  reward  of  good  deeds  is  itself 
but  sorrow.  For  it  is  presumption  in  man  to  sup- 
pose that  his  pleasure  can  ever  be  exempt  from 
instability,  which  during  the  migrations — the  un- 
rest of  the  soul — is  inseparable  from  all  that  either 
belongs  or  accrues  to  it.  Human  pleasure  may 
aptly  be  compared  to  honey  mixed  with  poison. 

The  last  subject  of  these  dissertations  is  the  total 
emancipation  of  the  soul  from  evil.  Now  under 
this  term,  evil,  was  comprised  whatever  is  foreign  to 
the  soul,  and  happens  to  it  in  consequence  of  its 
union  with  a  body.  The  body  is  evil ;  the  senses 
and  their  objects,  the  elements  without  exception, 
the  consciousness  of  external  objects,  of  self  even, 
of  actions,  and  of  paiu  and  pleasure,  are  all  equally 
evil.  From  all  these  kinds  of  evil  the  soul  must 
free  itself  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  pure  knowledge  of 
itself,  and  realize  its  proper  essence  by  means  of 
the  holy  science.^  In  this  way  does  the  Nyaya 
promise  the  attainment  of  what  the  Indians  regard 
as  the  highest  end  of  human  pursuit — the  supreme 
felicity  which  consists  in  the  perfect  rest  of  the 
souL 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  this  system  of 
Indian   philosophy,  which   evidently    possesses    a 

•*  lb.  p.  114;  Windinchm.  ib  p.  1912,  note. 
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scientific  character,  without  noticing  a  few  points 
on  which  our  information  is  singularly  defective. 
Of  one  point  in  particular,  the  existing  notice  is 
undeniably  imperfect.  Colebrooke  informs  us,  that 
by  the  soul,  in  reference  to  which  the  whole  disser- 
tation is  conducted,  must  be  understood  the  living 
soul  of  the  individual,  and  which  animates  the 
body.  On  this  account  it  is  expressly  said,  that 
there  are  many  souls.  From  these,  however,  the 
supreme  soul  is  distinct,  which  is  the  seat  of  eternal 
science,  which  is  without  passivity,  and  is  indicated 
as  the  creator  of  all  things,  in  the  same  way  as  we 
have  already  seen  the  creative  will  declared  to  be 
the  power  by  which  the  atoms  are  combined 
together.®*  But  neither  the  argument  by  which  a 
creator  is  inferred  from  the  creation,  nor  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  creator  is  supposed  to  stand  to 
other  things,  and  to  the  soul,  either  in  its  enslaved 
state  or  in  its  emancipation,  are  further  followed 
out.  The  vague  expression.  Creator  of  all  things, 
is  not  satisfactory.  EquaHy  inadequate  is  what  is 
said  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Nyaya,  that  it  promises 
to  its  followers,  by  the  knowledge  it  furnishes,  entire 
and  supreme  felicity.  We  are  told  undoubtedly, 
that  the  soul  is  freed  from  all  evil  by  becoming 
cognizant  of  the  fact,  that  evil  attaches  itself  to 
every  object,  and  by  thereby  divesting  itself  of  all 
passion  ;  by  reflecting  on  itself,  and  in  the  maturity 
of  self-knowledge,  realizing  its  own  essentiality, 
and  being  thereby  warned  against  uniting  itself 
again  with  external  objects,  and  contracting  from 
the  union  with  them  either  merit  or  demerit,  joy 

^  Colebr.  1.  1.97,  110 
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or  suflTering.^  Nevertheless,  we  are  not  furnished 
with  any  satisfactory  information  as  to  the  means  by 
which  the  soul  is  enabled  to  set  itself  free  from  this 
dreaded  contact  with  external  objects.  It  almost 
seems  that  for  these  means  the  Nyaya  was  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  adopting  the  view  of  the  Sankhya 
or  the  Yoga ;  of  maintaining,  viz.  that  the  external 
fortune  of  our  soul  is  an  extrinsical  matter,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  trouble  us.  By  such  a  con- 
viction, a  perfect  calm  of  mind  is  ensured  to  man 
as  soon  as  he  shall  have  arrived  to  a  right  insight 
into  his  own  nature.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  this  view  can  be  reconciled  with  the  principle 
of  the  Nyaya,  that  the  soul  is  an  atom.  For  con- 
sistently with  the  principles  of  this  Atomical  theory 
it  would  follow,  that  by  means  of  external  causes, 
the  soul  can  be  brought  into  an  intimate  connection 
with  other  atoms,  but  as  to  the  way  in  which  this 
is  to  be  dissolved  by  science,  not  the  slightest  allu- 
sion to  this  point  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
authentic  sources  of  this  philosophy.  Another 
point  on  which  we  are  wholly  without  information 
in  respect  to  the  Nyaya  or  Vaiseschika  philosophy 
is,  whether  it  promised  or  not  a  contemplation  of 
and  union  with  God. 

The  Vedanta  Philosophy. 

This  school  comprises  a  variety  of  doctrines,  of 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  information,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  a  correct  classification.  Accord- 
ing to  Colebrooke,  the  adherents  of  this  school  may 

^  Windischm.  ib.  p.  1913,  note. 
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be  divided  into  the  earlier  and  the  later,  but  as  to 
the  difference  between  their  respective  opinions,  he 
refers  us  to  a  yet  unpublished  treatise  for  a  correct 
and  satisfactory  statement.*®  Even  if  we  are  to  sup- 
pose that  the  relation  which  subsisted  between  the 
two  resembles  that  between  the  earlier  and  the  later 
Stoics,  or  that  between  Plato  and  the  New  Platonists, 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  draw  from  notices 
80  inaccurate  and  promiscuous  as  those  which  we 
possess,  any  conclusion  as  to  the  true  import  and 
original  design  of  their  doctrines.  Of  one  branch 
of  the  Vedanta,  we  are  told  indeed  that  it  insists 
on  every  occasion  upon  the  extreme  efficacy  of  faith, 
which  however,  is  never  mentioned  by  a  second, 
and  occasionally  only  by  a  third.  Again,  it  is  a 
question,  whether  the  view  that  the  phenomenal 
and  changeable  world  is  merely  an  illusion — the 
creature  of  the  imagination,  and  that  the  pheno- 
menal objects  have  no  reality,  belongs  or  not  to  the 
older  and  genuine  Vedanta,  notwithstanding  that  in 
some  of  the  works  which  are  otherwise  ascribed  to 
this  school,  it  forms  a  leading  and  pervading  doc- 
trine.®® Such  differences  of  opinion  sufficiently 
prove,  how  decidedly  important  it  must  be  to  the 
right  understanding  of  this  philosophy,  that  we 
should  be  able  to  trace  the  distinctive  doctrines  of 
its  several  branches. 

••  Colebr.  1.  1.  iu  2,  8. 

**  lb.  ii.  38,  39.  The  last  point  Kennedy  has,  it  would  seem,  correctly  dis- 
puted, ib.  iii.  416,  Bqq.  The  question  mooted  by  Kennedy,  which  trenches  also 
upon  others,  has  not  been  carried  out  in  the  English  journals.  The  later 
doctrine  of  the  Vedanta  was  embraced  by  Sadananda,  whose  Vedanta-Sara 
has  been  published,  translated,  and  commented  by  Frank  (Miinchen,  1835); 
by  Sadanada,  fiiith  in  the  teacher  is  recommended  as  a  means  of  emancipation, 
p.  4,  &C. 
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The  Vedanta  claims  the  dstinction  of  being  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Brahmanic  religion,  and  in 
support  of  this  claim,  it  may  justly  appeal  to  the 
fiict,  that  it  generally  adduces  the  authority  of  the 
Vedas  in  support  of  its  dogmas,  and  directly  ac- 
knowledges a  number  of  the  Upanischads  as  its 
principal  source.^^®  Nevertheless,  as  we  formerly 
remarked  when  we  were  speaking  of  the  first  Mi- 
mansa^  the  exposition  of  the  sacred  writings  by  this 
philosophy  is  extremely  free,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose,  that  a  difierent  method  was  adopted  with 
its  exposition  of  the  second  Mimansa.^^^ 

Now  to  the  influence  which  the  use  of  this 
authority  exercised  on  the  Vedanta,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  ascribe  the  many  sensuous  representations 
in  which  the  idea  of  the  divine  nature  is  conveyed. 
Thus  the  divinity  is  at  one  time  called  the  ether,  or 
air,  out  of  which  all  things  issue,  and  into  which  they 
all  return ;  and  at  another,  the  light  which  shines 
everywhere,  in  heaven  and  the  universe,  and  even 
in  the  human  individual.^^^  These  are  expressions 
which  do  not  belong  so  much  to  a  philosophical 
doctrine  as  to  an  exposition  of  religious  sentiments, 
which  is  intended  to  be  level  to  the  general  capacity, 
and  appeals  to  the  senses  and  imagination. 

Nevertheless,  however  great  may  be  the  respect 
which  the  followers  of  the  Vedanta  may  have  felt  for 
the  Vedas,  still  they  did  not^  at  least  some  of  them, 

**  Colebr.  1. 1.  il  2.  The  whole  apirit  of  the  four  parts  of  the  Veda  were 
reduced  by  the  followers  of  the  Vedanta  into  four  sentences,  and  they  are 
given  by  Kennedy,  ib.  p.  418.  Of.  Fr.  Windischmann :  Sancara  sive  de  theolo- 
gunienis  Vedanticorum  (BonnsB,  1833),  p.  90. 

"»  C£  Colebr.  1. 1.  17, 18,  etc 

»«  lb.  p,  11. 
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make  the  knowledge  of  them  and  their  interpreta- 
tion to  be  equivalent  to  the  supreme  science.  For, 
dividing  science  into  two  kinds,  a  higher  and  a 
lower,  they  understood  by  the  latter  the  knowledge 
of  the  Vedas,  and  of  such  other  sciences  as  gram- 
mar, &c.,  which  are  regarded  as  an  appendix  to  the 
Vedas ;  while  the  higher  science,  on  the  contrary, 
is  declared  to  be  the  science  of  God,  and  this  it  is 
the  design  of  the  Vedanta  to  fumish.^^^  Even  re- 
ligious practices  and  pious  meditation  are  of 
secondary  importance  in  the  estimate  of  the 
Vedanta,  and  they  are  merely  of  value  so  far  as 
they  prepare  the  soul  for  the  reception  of  the  divine 
science.^^*  Acts  of  piety  are  merely  temporal,  and 
therefore  produce  only  temporary  fruits ;  they  may 
raise  a  man  to  the  heaven  of  Indra,  but  cannot 
exalt  him  to  eternal  felicity.^^*  For  the  Vedanta 
agrees  in  this  respect  with  all  the  other  systems  of 
Hindoo  philosophy,  that  it  places  the  highest  good 
in  the  science  which  it  professes.  Yet  it  candidly 
allows  that  this  science  can  only  be  attained  by  the 
gods  and  the  highest  caste  of  men  ;^^  in  this  respect 
it  forms  an  exact  counterpart  to  the  vanity  of  the 
Greeks,  in  arrogating  to  themselves  exclusively  a 
liberal  and  scientific  turn  of  mind,  and  condemning 
all  foreigners  or  barbarians  to  slavery  and  igno- 
rance. 

To  judge  from  the  accounts  of  this  philosophy, 

^^  lb.  p.  13  ;  Windischm.  Sane.  p.  97. 

^^  Colebr.  1. 1.  27,  28,  29,  83. 38.  *»  Windischm.  Sane.  p.  98,  sq. 

^°*  Colebr.  1.  L  18.  It  is  only  natural,  that  on  this  point  a  great  diversity  of 
doctrine  should  prevail.  According  to  Wilson  (Asiat  Res.  zvii  185),  the 
old  doctrine  was,  that  the  Yoga  is  unattainable  in  the  present  age  of  the  world ; 
but  that  the  doctrine  was  disn^garded. 
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which  have  hitherto  reached  Europe,  it  is  far  in- 
ferior in  scientific  value,  to  the  Sankhya,  and  also  pro- 
bably to  all  the  other  sects.  Most  of  the  scientific 
grounds  which  it  brings  forward,  have  a  polemical 
bearing  against  the  other  schools,  from  whom  how- 
ever, on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  scruple  to 
adopt  whatever  doctrines  were  suitable  to  the  Eclec- 
tical  purposes  which  it  pursued.  We  are  disposed, 
therefore,  to  agree  with  Colebrooke  in  the  opinion, 
that  the  Vedanta  philosophy  owed  its  origin  and 
present  character  to  an  attempt  to  defend  the  theo- 
logical system  of  the  Vedas^^^  against  all  attacks 
and  objections. 

Adopting  then  this  view,  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  develop  its  leading  principles,  first  of  all  pointing 
out  some  of  the  principal  points  of  its  controversy 
with  conflicting  systems.  The  doctrines  to  which 
the  Vedanta  is  most  decidedly  opposed,  are  those 
which  deny  all  existence  but  what  is  sensible  and 
corporeal.  It  combats  the  assumption  of  the 
Tscharvaka,  that  there  is  only  one  source  of  know- 
ledge— perception,  which  is  efiected  by  the  impres- 
sion on  the  senses  of  some  object  present  to  them. 
The  followers  of  the  Vedanta  allow,  it  is  true, 
that  reasoning  must  in  all  cases,  be  referred  to  a 
sensuous  perception,  but  in  common  with  other 
sects  of  Indian  philosophy,  they  admit  in  addition 
to  perception  and  reasoning,  of  a  third  source  of 
knowledge ;  viz.  revelation  or  tradition,  which  they 
derive  from  the  remembrance  of  an  earlier  existence. 
This  reminiscence  may  be  attained  by  the  saint, 

^^  Of.  Sankara's  Commentary  on  the  Biahma-Sutra^  in  Windischmann : 
die  Philoa.  im  Fortgang  der  Weltgeachichte,  p.  1847. 
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who  then  communicates  his  wisdom  in  words, 
which  have  a  sacred  authority  with  other  men. 
Revelations  of  this  kind  are  contained  in  the  Vedas 
which  are  eternal,  even  as  language  itself  is  im- 
mortal and  not  of  human  invention,  but  of  an  im- 
mortal nature.^^®  It  is  at  once  conceivable,  that  it 
would  be  to  such  a  reminiscence — to  such  an  original 
connection  of  the  holy  sage  with  the  supernatural 
principle  of  all  things — that  the  Vedanta  would 
refer  its  knowledge  of  the  supra-sensible;  and  in 
this  respect  we  may  compare  it  with  the  anamnesis 
of  Plato.  In  this  doctrine,  however,  it  is  assumed, 
that  the  principle  of  all  things  is  not  corporally  or 
sensuously  perceptible.  The  opposite  assumption 
the  Vedanta  attempts  to  refute,  on  the  ground  that 
matter  is  by  its  nature  inert,  that  it  possesses  not  the 
power  either  of  originating  motion,  or  spontaneously 
effecting  any  change  in  itself.^^  If  therefore  it  is 
argued,  the  reality  of  a  change  in  the  system  of 
things  be  assumed,  then  it  must  be  granted  that 
an  incorporeal  power  exists  which  may  produce  a 
change  in  brute  matter,  and  become  thereby  the 
ground  of  generation  and  corruption.  Now  against 
the  Atomical  theory,  which,  as  it  was  expounded  by 
the  D'Schinists  and  Buddhists,  attempted  to  escape 
from  this  conclusion,  it  is  objected  that  the  atoms 
must  by  their  nature  be  either  active  or  inactive ; 
but  if  the  former,  then  would  the  activity  which 
constitutes  the  essence  of  the  changeable  world  be 

*"  Colehr.  L  L  29,  445;;  ii.  IS^;  Windischm.  Sane.  p.  105,  sqq.  Frank  1. 
1. 65.  I 

^^  lb.  i.  572.  Brute  matter  stirs  not  without  impulse Conversions  are 

not  spontaneous. 
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eternal ;  while,  on  the  latter  supposition,  the  atoms 
could  never  enter  into  combination,  and  the  non- 
existence of  the  world  would  never  cease.  Con- 
sequently atoms  could  not  be  the  causes  of  the 
combinations  and  dissolutions  of  the  world.  A 
mere  aggregation  of  atoms  does  not  constitute  a 
world  ;  if,  therefore,  a  world  is  to  be  formed  out  of 
them,  there  must  be  a  cause  existing  to  effect  an  in- 
ternal relation  and  union  between  them."^  Con- 
sequently, the  existence  of  a  spirit,  different  in 
its  nature  from  body,  necessarily  follows.  Now  in 
this  system  of  philosophy,  body  is  simply  some- 
thing which  does  not  exist  for  itself,  but  for  some- 
thing else ;  whereas  the  soul  has  its  own  existence 
in  itself,  or  in  other  words,  enjoys  an  absolute 
entity.  As  to  the  properties  of  body,  they  are 
perceived  by  some  other  independent  entity,  for 
the  sake  of  which  they  exist;  they  cannot  be 
percipient  of  themselves — the  elements  cannot 
feel  or  be  sentient  of  themselves;  the  organical 
body  is  merely  the  oi^an  of  perception — it  has  no 
capacity  to  perceive  itself.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
whatever  belongs  to  the  soul,  e.  g.  thought  or 
memory,  has  a  perception  of  itself.  Thus  the 
perceived  object  must  be  distinguished  from  per- 
ception. On  this  account  the  soul  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  simply  the  form  or  shape  of  the 
body;  for  after  death  the  form  of  the  body  still 
continues  for  a  while,  notwithstanding  that  it  has 

^  lb.  i.  556,  557.  I  have  natnially  brought  forward  only  the  most  eawn. 
tial  and  true  bearinga  of  the  controversy.  This  controversy  is  directed  against 
the  VaiseschDca  likewise,  without,  however,  entering  into  its  peculiar  view, 
and  I  therefore  have  neglected  this  part  of  it  in  the  text. 
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lost  all  feeling  and  consciousness.^^^  All  these 
arguments  apparently  remount  to  the  opinion 
which  was  widely  diffused  among  the  Hindoos,  that 
besides  the  object  enjoyed,  there  must  also  be  a 
subject  that  enjoys.  In  the  next  place^  we  have  to 
notice  the  arguments  by  which  the  Vedanta  sought 
to  contravene  another  view  of  the  Buddhists,  which 
was  a  close  consequence  of  the  Atomical  theory 
which  they  advocated.  For  it  was,  at  least,  the 
tendency  of  these  doctrines  to  throw  doubt  on  the 
unity  of  personal  consciousness,  since  by  the  same 
principle,  that  all  body  is  resolved  into  spacially 
extended  indivisibles,  time  itself,  also  may  be  re- 
duced into  temporal  atoms.  In  opposition  there* 
fore  to  these  sectaries,  the  Vedanta  maintained,  that 
the  soul  has  something  more  than  a  merely  mo- 
mentary existence,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  endowed 
with  memory  and  recollection,  by  means  of  which 
it  knows  of  itself  that  it  is  the  same  soul  which 
to-day  remembers  having  seen  a  particular  object, 
and  yesterday  saw  it.^^^ 


"^  lb.  i.  569.  This  too  is  implied  in  the  divisioD  with  which  the  Suikham 
sets  out  according  to  the  venion  of  Windischmann,  Sloka  1.  Fonna  viaibilis 
est,  oculus  Tidens  et  vinbilis  ;  mens  vero  videns,  visibiles  ejus  aiiectiones,  testis 
(d.  h.  Gott)  widens  est,  et  non  conspidtor.  Form,  that  is,  is  corporeal,  and 
therefore  on  the  other  hand ,  form  is  denied  to  belong  to  Grod.  lb.  Sl.  20  ;  c£  Sl. 
14,  where  Brahma'ft  existence  is  distinguished  from  Brahma  himselC  And 
yet  an  intelligible  form  of  deity  seems  to  be  recognized.  Windischm.  Sana 
p.  124,  sq. ;  Frank  Sadananda  p.  5  ;  Colebr.  1. 1.  ii.  26.  In  the  division  it  is 
omitted  to  be  stated,  that  the  visible  form  is  not  at  the  same  time  seeing  also, 
which  forms  the  difference  of  the  first  and  the  second  members.  This  division 
into  members  has  refSerence  to  the  division  of  the  Sankhya^  which  we  previouslj 
adduced,  but  it  is  much  less  precise  in  form,  since  the  third  member  is  not 
essentially  distinct  from  the  fourth,  and  there  is  wanting  another  member,  that 
viz.  which  neither  sees  nor  is  seen. 

"»  Colebr,  1.  L  i.  563. 
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But  the  Vedanta  is  opposed  not  to  materialism 
only,  but  also  to  that  species  of  idealism  which 
denies  the  reality  and  truth  of  the  external  objects 
of  sensation.  For,  it  argues,  the  real  existence  of 
these  objects  is  proved  by  perception,  since  of  an 
object  that  has  been  actually  perceived,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  it  does  not  really  exist  These 
external  objects  are  not  a  dream  and  a  cheat,  for 
we  can  draw  a  strong  distinction  between  a  dream 
and  a  reality ;  and  when  we  awake  we  are  conscious 
of  the  illusory  nature  of  the  dreams  which  we  re- 
member."' 

In  this  way  does  the  Vedanta  incline  to  the  view 
which  maintains  the  contrariety  of  body  and  soul."* 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  equally  adverse  to 
the  explanation  which  was  given  by  the  Sankhya, 
of  the  opposition  between  soul  and  nature.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  this  sect  found  it  impossible  to 
admit,  that  nature  possesses  a  formative  energy ; 
and  even  granting  this,  it  still  held,  that  by  reason 
of  its  blindness  it  is  incapable  of  accomplishing 
anything  like  a  plan  or  design.  Nevertheless,  the 
system  of  the  world,  whose  origin  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  displays  evident  and  irresistible  proofs 
of  its  having  been  formed  by  a  wise  and  designing 
Providence.  But,  according  to  the  Sankhya  there  is 
no  power  which  can  direct  the  active  formation  of 
matter  ;  for  with  them,  soul  or  spirit  is  as  it  were 
a  stranger  in  the  world.  Yet,  wherever  any  effect 
is  accomplished,  there  must  be  either  design  or 
else  connection  between  the  efficient  objects.     But 

»"  lb.  i.  664. 

*"  See  the  above  division. 
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the  Sankhya  does  not  recognize  either  of  these  ;"® 
for  the  contrariety  between  the  subject  which  en- 
joys, and  the  object  which  is  enjoyed,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  this  whole  theory,  does  not  imply 
any  difference  of  substance  between  the  two.^^® 

Now  the  Pasupata,  which  is  the  doctrine  of 
certain  Sivaites,  assumes  that  the  supreme  God — 
the  first  cause  of  the  world — rules  both  matter  and 
the  embodied  soul.  But  against  such  a  view,  the 
Vedanta  objects  that  thereby  God  is  made  liable  to 
a  charge  both  of  passion  and  of  injustice,  on  account 
of  the  unequal  distribution  of  good  and  evil  in  the 
world.  And  this  objection  cannot  be  adequately 
met  by  simply  saying,  that  it  is  the  actions  of  the 
soul  which  produce  good  and  evil.  For  ultimately 
God  must  be  the  prime  mover  of  these  actions  also. 
Neither  will  the  difficulty  be  got  rid  of  by  the  sup- 
position of  an  infinite  series  of  acts.  Moreover, 
matter  cannot  be  ruled  or  worked  without  organs. 
But  if  the  supreme  God  possesses  organs,  he  must 
have  a  human  form  also,  and,  losing  his  divine 
character,  be  liable  both  to  pleasure  and  to  pain 
like  any  other  finite  being.  Further,  they  insisted 
on  the  omniscience  and  omnipotence  of  God,  with 
the  supposition  of  the  infinity  of  matter,  and  of 
an  embodied  soul.^^'^ 

It  is  obvious,  that  this  opposition  of  the  Vedanta 
to  all  the  other  systems  of  India,  would  naturally 
furnish  it  with  the  ground  of  a  peculiar  view  ; 
nevertheless  we  should  ascribe  far  too  high  an  im- 

"'  Colebr,  1. 1.  p.  572,  573  ;  Sankhara  by  Windischm.  ib.  p.  1847,  &c. 
"•  Ib.u,  20.  "»  Ib.  1.578. 

IV.  2  c 
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portance  to  its  controversial  relations,  if  we  were  to 
ascribe  to  them  the  origin  of  the  Vedanta.  Indeed 
the  Vedanta  scarcely  appears  to  have  avoided  a 
single  one  of  the  very  difficulties  which  it  re- 
proaches the  other  systems  with  lying  under. 
Moreover,  in  the  notices  which  have  been  given  us 
of  this  philosophy,  numerous  inconsistencies  are 
discoverable,  which,  however,  may  perhaps  have 
originated  in  a  confusion  of  different  doctrines. 
But  even  out  of  these  apparent  inconsistencies,  it 
is  easy  to  evolve  the  general  view  which  in  all  pro- 
bability served  as  the  basis  of  the  Vedanta. 

If  the  Vedanta  denied  a  difference  between  the 
material  principle  and  the  soul,  it  was  under  a  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  of  assuming  a  single  prin- 
ciple for  all  things  in  the  universe  which  should  com- 
bine t(^ether,  both  the  material  and  efficient  cause.^^^ 
By  contending  against  the  Pasupata,  that  God  does 
not  rule  over  the  world,  the  body,  and  the  soul, 
it  intended  to  establish  the  position  that  he  is  in  all, 
rather  than  over  all  things.  This  indeed  is  the 
leading  idea  of  the  Sankhya,  that  God,  the  supreme 
soul,  pure  sense,  pure  reason,  and  pure  thought, 
omniscient  and  omnipotent,  is,  notwithstanding  his 
unchangeable  nature,  the  sole  source  of,  and  per- 


^'*  The  chief  object  of  Kennedy  in  the  treatise  already  quoted,  Transact,  of 
the  R.  Asiatic  Soc.  iii.  412,  sqq.  is  to  controvert  the  assertion  of  Cole- 
brooke,  that  according  to  the  Vedanta,  God  is  not  only  the  efficient,  but  also 
the  material  cause  of  the  world.  Indeed  Kennedy  goes  so  finr,  as  to  insist  that 
the  Indian  philosophy  does  not  recognize  the  idea  of  matter,  and  absolutely 
denies  its  existence,  p.  420.  But  it  is  clear,  the  controversy  is  but  a  dispute 
about  words.  For  the  assertion,  God  is  the  material  cause  also,  is  not  to  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  he  is  a  body.  He  is  conceived  solely  as  an  intellec- 
tual being,  which,  by  his  own  energy  and  proper  nature  or  substance,  suffers 
the  world  to  come  into  existence. 
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vades  all  things.  God  is  all ;  and  herein  alone 
different  from  the  individual,  in  that  he  is  the  whole. 
Consequently  he  is  both  that  which  is  changed, 
and  that  which  changes.  For  their  supposition, 
however,  of  such  a  God,  no  further  arguments  are 
adduced  by  the  followers  of  the  Vedanta.  That 
God  exists,  cannot;  they  argue,  be  proved ;  as 
indeed  it  stands  not  in  need  of  proof,  for  whoever 
hears  his  name  knows  that  he  exists.^^®  He  is 
manifest  to  every  one,  for  every  individual  bears 
with  him  his  self — his  spirit ;  from  this  he  knows 
that  he  himself  exists,  and  consequently  also  that 
God  exists  ;  for  this  soul  or  spirit  is  God.^^  But, 
in  truth,  there  are  but  few  who  recognize  this  iden- 
tity of  mind  with  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  his 
existence  is  not  a  knowledge  of  his  nature ;  and 
accordingly  the  Vedanta  teaches  that  God  is  thus 
known  only  to  a  chosen  few,  to  whom  he  reveals 
himself: — a  doctrine  which  need  not  surprise  us  if 
we  consider  that  they  alone  are  capable  of  recog- 
nizing mind  to  whom  it  reveals  itself  both  in  them 
and  in  itself.  If  the  opponents  of  this  theory 
objected  that  cause  and  effect  must  of  necessity  be 
different  things,  the  Vedanta  adduced  a  number  of 
instances  to  the  contrary,  drawn  for  the  most  part 
from  the  developments  of  life.  Hair  and  the  nails, 
they  urged,  grow  out  of  the  same  living  frame,  and 
inanimate  matter  is  transformed  into  living  worms. ^^^ 
As  milk  is  changed  into  curd,  and  water  into  ice, 
so  Brahma  transmutes  himself  manifoldly  without 
any  external  means  or  instruments.     In   the  same 

"»  Windischm.  Sane.  p.  127.  ^~  lb.  p.  94. 

^»*  lb.  p.  114,  Bq. 
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way  that  the  spider  spins  its  web  from  out  of  its 
body,  and  draws  it  in  again,  so  Brahma  creates  the 
world  and  again  absorbs  it  into  himself.^^  These 
assertions  are  obviously  all  founded  on  the  view  that 
one  and  the  same  living  and  self-conscious  essence 
produces  all  the  changes  of  the  world,  and  yet  re- 
mains the  same  during  all  the  mutations  of  its 
properties.  On  this  ground  the  Yedanta  refuses  to 
acknowledge  a  difference  between  the  enjoyed  and 
the  enjoying  substance ;  and,  further,  attempts  to 
elude  the  objection  of  its  adversaries,  that  an  op- 
posite cannot  be  produced  from  its  opposite,  by 
demonstrating  that  they  themselves  contradicted 
their  own  hypothesis,  by  making  the  sensible  to 
proceed  out  of  the  insensible,  and  the  little  from 
the  great."® 

It  will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader,  that  the 
strongest  argument  on  which  the  Yedanta  could 
have  rested,  must  have  been  the  view  which  per- 
vades the  whole  philosophy  of  India,  that  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  phenomena  does  not  destroy  the  unity 
of  the  essence.  Thus  it  was  held,  that  as  the 
essence  of  the  soul  may  remain  intact,  notwith- 
standing that  the  most  diversified  phenomena  are 
mirrored  upon  it,  so  the  supreme  mind  or  spirit  is 
not  altered  in  its  essence  by  the  change  of  the 
mundane  objects  which  arise  out  of  itself.  In  this 
view  the  identity  of  the  essence  is  so  firmly  main- 
tained as  to  exclude  every  possible  change  that  can 
happen  to  or  in  it.  Accordingly  it  is  said  of  God, 
that  although  he  can  transmute  himself  into  all, 

1"  Colebr.  1. 1.  13,  20,  21,  26. 

*«■  lb.  20.  Sankhara  by  Windwchmann,  ib.  J921,  fitc. 
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and  create  all  things  out  of  himself,  he  is  never- 
theless without  shape  or  form,  not  affected  by  the 
states  of  the  universe,  without  passion  or  change, 
and  similar  to  the  clear  crystal,  which  apparently 
receives  into  itself  diflPerent  colour^,  but  in  reality 
is  equally  transparent  at  all  times  ;  or  to  the  light 
of  the  sun  or  the  moon,  which,  although  it  is  in- 
variable in  itself,  nevertheless  appears  different 
according  as  it  shines  upon  different  objects.  The 
mind  or  spirit  may  be  compared  to  pure  space, 
wherein  all  exists  and  goes  through  change  after 
change,  but  which  is  not  itself  changed  thereby.  In 
these  there  is  no  difference  between  the  percipient, 
the  perceived,  and  the  perception;  it  is  without 
multiplicity,  and  he  who  believes  it  to  be  multiple, 
dies  death  upon  death.^^* 

With  this  view  it  is  very  easy  to  reconcile  what 
Colebrooke  considers  a  disagreement  of  doctrine 
between  the  earlier  and  the  later  followers  of  the 
Vedanta,  in  that  the  latter  taught  that  whatever 
happens  in  the  world  is  merely  an  appearance, 
being  the  illusion  of  Maja.  They  may  have  re- 
garded all  this  as  phenomenal,  and  even  as  the  act 
and  deed  of  God,  and  yet  by  such  expressions  have 
merely  meant  to  signify  that  the  multiplicity  and 
changes  of  all  phenomena,  or  deeds  of  God,  neither 
contribute  aught  to  God  himself,  nor  express  to 
others  the  truth  of  his  entity.  For  this  world  is 
merely  God's  play.^^^  All  the  knowledge  that 
each  single  phenomenon  conveys  is,  that  God  exists, 

1^  Colebr.  LI.  p.  20, 23, 26;  Shankara  Acharya:  The  Knowledge  of  Spirit, 
(tnuiBlated  by  Taylor,  Londou  1812.  8)  8,  39,  41. 
^"  Windiacfam.  Sane  p.  142. 
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without  revealing  the  nature  of  what  he  is.^^  In 
this  respect  all  things  are  alike;  all  exist  so  far 
as  they  bear  in  them  the  truth  of  Brahm,  and 
have  a  part  in  him  ;  but  yet  it  may  be  said  of  each 
that  it  really  does  not  exist,  since  it  is  neither  his 
essence  nor  even  an  expression  of  it.  Hence  the 
fomous  apophthegms :  Thou  art  he ;  This  my  mind 
is  Brahm ;  I  am  he.  Hence,  too,  the  ether,  the 
sight,  and  the  eye,  are  occasionally  called  Brahm. 
He  is  both  great  and  little  ;  and  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  the  contrarieties  which  the  world  presents 
are  denied  of  Brahm  ;  he  is  neither  long  nor  short, 
neither  coarse  nor  fine,  neither  so  nor  so.  He 
enters  into  all  forms,  he  pervades  all  without 
having  either  a  form,  or  being  anywhere.^'^  And 
it  is  also  on  this  ground,  probably,  that  they  taught 
that  it  is  not  the  entire  Brahm  that  is  transmuted 
into  mundane  phenomena.^^^ 

Now  it  must  be  obvious  at  once  that  such  a  doc- 
trine possessed  great  facility,  for  representing,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  divine  essence  under  the  most 
sensuous  conceptions,  and  yet  teaching,  on  the 
other,  that  he  is  conceivable  without  any  sensuous 
representations.  Now  among  the  sensuous  con- 
ceptions under  which  the  Vedanta  apprehended  the 
creative  activity  of  God,  was  the  hypothesis  which, 

^*  On  this  point  the  Vedanta  ezpiesBes  itself  still  more  abstractly,  when  it 
refuses  to  concede  to  deity  an  existence  before  the  creation.  Windischm. 
SanCi  p.  130.  Quare  quia  vox  etse  plerumque  res  nomine  et  fonna  mutatas 
significat,  respectu  absentie  ejus  mutationis  ante  originem  mundi  ens  Biahma 
quasi  non  ens  Aiit  lb.  p.  137.  Ens  quidem,  O  bone,  hoc  in  initio  fuit,  unum 
sine  secundo,  nonnulli  vero  ajunt :  non  ens  quidem  hoc  initio  fiiit,  unum  sine 
secundo;  ex  eo  non  ente  ens  nascitur. 

^v  Colebr.  ii.  p.  11,  sqq.;  p.  15,  26,  27.  Shank.  Achar.  Knowl.  of  the 
Spir.  99,  not.  '"  Colebr.  ii.  p.  20. 
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SO  far  as  we  know,  was  most  arbitrarily  assumed, 
that  the  fourth  part  only  of  God  had  entered  into 
the  world,  while  the  other  three  remain  unchange- 
ably in  heaven.^^  The  creation,  or  in  other  words, 
the  emanation  of  the  world  out  of  God,  was  ex- 
plained by  those  who  embraced  this  hypothesis,  as 
an  act  of  his  almighty  will,  by  which,  however,  no 
particular  end  was  designed.^^^  It  had  been  thus 
from  eternity,  and  these  emanations  proceed  for 
ever  through  an  infinite  series  of  worlds. ^^^  The 
one  which  was  without  a  second,  desired  to  become 
multiple  and  to  produce ;  then  it  brought  forth 
light,  which  again  desired  to  multiply  and  produce ; 
and  so  water  was  produced,  out  of  which,  by  a 
similar  desire,  the  five  elements  and  the  whole 
world  arose.^^^  From  these  higher  grades  of  ex- 
istence, lower  again  proceed.  Thus  from  ether, 
which  is  an  immediate  emanation  from  God,  air 
proceeded ;  and  out  of  air,  again,  fire ;  and  water 
out  of  fire ;  and  out  of  water,  earth.  In  the  same 
order  the  five  elements  return  again  into  each 
other,  and  are  ultimately  absorbed  in  Brahm.  What- 
ever besides  these  elements  belongs  to  the  world,  as 
emanated  from  God,  is  simply  a  combination  of 
them.  Such  are  the  several  envelopments  of  the 
soul,  which  possess  various  degrees  of  fineness,  each 
finer  one  being  inclosed  within  a  coarser.  Of 
these,  the  finest  is  the  understanding,  which  is 
surrounded,  in  the  next  place,  by  the  inner  sense, 

^*  lb.  23 ;  Windischm.  Sane.  p.  146.  sq. 
^*  Colebr.  1.  1,  p.  20,  21.  "»  lb.  p.  21,  22. 

^^  Windiflchm.  Sane.  p.  138.    The  series  of  emanations  does  not  appear  to 
bi'  given  correctly  in  this  passage. 
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which  again  is  inclosed  by  the  organs  of  the 
body.**^ 

The  soul  itself  is  not,  however,  an  emanation  or 
transformation  of  Brahm,  but  a  portion  of  him. 
Its  relation  to  the  supreme  Governor  of  all  things 
is  not  that  of  a  servant  to  his  master,  nor  of  the 
subject  to  the  sovereign,  but  that  of  a  part  to  the 
whole.  It  is  a  spark  of  flaming  fire,  uncreated  and 
infinite,  like  Brahm  himself.  Birth  and  death 
concern  it  not ;  for  these  belong  only  to  the  union 
of  the  soul  with  the  corporeal  investitures  which 
encompass  it,  and  in  which  it  dwells  for  a  while. 
In  this  habitation,  this  union  with  the  body,  the 
soul  suffers  pain,  falls  into  darkness,  and  is  in  the 
power  of  circumstances  either  for  good  or  for  evil. 
It  is  passive,  yet  not,  as  the  Sankhya  teaches,  abso- 
lutely so,  for  it  is  a  part  of  the  creative  energy 
which  fashions  all  things.  But  being  thus  united 
with  body^  it  dies  death  after  death,  and  migrates 
from  body  to  body.  This  migration  constitutes  the 
unrest,  the  disease  of  the  soul.  When  one  body 
dies,  the  soul,  invested  with  a  subtle  shape,  wanders 
invisible,  and  ascends  to  the  moon,  in  order  to 
receive  there  the  reward  or  punishment  it  deserves. 
Thereupon  it  returns,  by  means  of  the  elements, 
into  a  plant,  and  from  thence  into  an  animal ;  and 
in  this  way  passes  through  a  series  of  transform- 
ations, never  attaining  unto  rest  until,  by  employing 
the  means  prescribed  by  the  Vedanta,  it  is  emanci- 
pated from  the  laws  of  the  metempsychosis.^^ 

Before  we  proceed  to  declare  what  these  means 

"»  Colobr.  1.  1,  p.  21,  22,  35;  Windischm.  Sane.  p.  138. 

^  Colebr.  1. 1.  p.  22,  23,  25,  of.  Windwchm.  Sane.  p.  174,  eq. 
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are,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  a  few  inter- 
mediate questions.     For  if  the  migration  to  which 
the  soul  is  subject,  in  consequence  of  its  union  with 
the  body,  be  a  state  of  torment  and  pain ;  if,  too, 
the  different  lots,  to  which  destiny  exposes  the  soul, 
vary  in  their  respective  degrees  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  and  nevertheless  depend  upon  the  supreme 
Being,  the  question  naturally  occurs,  why  then  has 
God  exposed  the  soul  to  such  a  difference  of  destiny, 
and  in  general  to  the  metempsychosis  ?     On  the 
former  question  the  Vedanta  observes,  that  God's 
mercy  must  not  be  doubted,  because  happiness  is 
not  universal  in  this  world,  since,  in  truth,  the  lot 
which  every  soul  receives  in  the  renewed  world  is 
dependent  on  its  vice  or  virtue  in  a  previous  ex- 
istence.     This  answer,  however,  is  insufficient  to 
meet  the  question  generally,  and  accordingly  in  the 
disputes  with  the  Pasupata  it  is  rejected  as  inade- 
quate, since  the  earlier  existence  of  the  soul  must 
have  also  ended  in  suffering  and  unrest     Conse- 
quently the  first  question  resolves  itself  into  the 
second.     And  even  this  the  Vedanta  appears  to 
evade  rather  than  to  meet  satisfactorily,  by  carrying 
us  up  to  infinity.     The  series  of  worlds,  it  says,  is 
even  infinite  as  the  emanating  energy  of  God  is 
infinite;  consequently,  the  deserts  and  punishments 
of  the  souls  are   also  infinite.^^*      But    the   true 
meaning  of   this  answer  is  doubtless    something 
beyond  what  it  literally  expresses ;  and  accordingly, 
if  we  only  interpret  it  by  the  general  tendency  of  the 
Vedanta,  it  will  appear  well  fitted   to  satisfy  all 
doubts  of  God's  justice  and  mercy.     The  migration 

^  Colebr.  L  1,  p.  21,  22,  35,  39;  Wmdiachm.  Sane.  p.  168. 
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of  the  soul,   as    understood  by   the  Vedanta,   is 
nothing  else  than  the  migrations  of  God  himself, 
to  which  he  subjects  himself  as  well  as  the  soul, 
these  wanderings  being    something   wholly  unes- 
sential, or  mere  illusions  which  affect  the  essence 
of  the  soul  no  more  than  that  of  God.     For  the 
Vedanta   expressly  teaches    that    the   action   and 
passion  of  the  soul  do  not  concern  its  essence,  that 
they  come  and  go  without  the  soul's  being  in  truth 
modified  or  changed   by  them.      When  the  soul 
invests  itself  with  organs  it  becomes  active,  and 
when  it  puts  them  off  it  enters  upon  repose ;  passion 
may  appear  to  be  real,  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  least. 
In  proof  of  this  view  the  Vedanta  adduces  the  fact, 
that  the  soul  in  deep  sleep,  and  without  dreams,  is 
neither  active  nor  passive,  then  it  enjoys  perfect 
repose,  then  it  returns  to  its  true  and  undisturbed 
nature,  then  it  is  a  perfect  Brahm.^'*    Moreover  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  actions  which   are 
ascribed  to  the  soul,  and  which  constitute  its  merit 
or  demerit,  are  not  really  its  own  works,  but  simply 
those  of  God  within  it,  or  rather  within  its  envelop- 
ment.    When  man  ascribes  intelligence  to  the  soul, 
then,  in  ignorance  that  these  are  really  distinct  in 
their  natures,  he  commences  to  say,  I  am,  I  know,  I 
do ;  whereas,  in  truth,  a  man  ought  to  say,  it  is  Brahma 
that  does  everything  in  me ;  I  am  without  will  or 
action ;  I  experience  neither  birth  and  growth,  nor 
decline  and  death ;  for  I  am  not  the  internal  sense ;  I 
feel  neither  pleasure  nor  pain ;  and  I  am  instructed 
by  the  holy  Vedas  that  I  am  a  clear  transparen  t  essence. 
The  freedom  of  the  will,  as  Colebrooke  remarks,  is 

"•  Colebr.  1.  1,  p.  21, 22,  25,  37;  Shank.  Ach.  7,  22. 
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in  fact  overthrown  by  this  philosophy ,  which  sub- 
jects every  individual  soul  to  the  universal ;  it  is 
God  that  effects  everything  in  individual  substances 
without,  however,  effecting  in  them  anything 
essential.  ^^^ 

But  this  doctrine,  notwithstanding  that  it  thus 
rejects  the  activity  and  every  occupation  of  the 
soul,  nevertheless  strongly  insists  upon  their  neces- 
sity. It  even  regards  them  as  the  means  of  attaining 
to  repose.  This  view  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  way  in  which  the  Yedanta,  on  the  one  hand, 
regards  the  things  of  this  world  as  altogether  eva- 
nescent, and  yet,  on  the  other,  maintains  their 
reality  and  truth,  on  the  ground,  viz.  that  the  entity 
of  the  supreme  essence  must  be  conceived  to  be  in 
them.  On  this  point,  indeed,  the  Yedanta  approxi- 
mates very  closely  to  the  first  Mimansa.  For  the 
occupations  which  it  recommends  to  its  followers 
are  such  religious  practices  as  the  Vedas  prescribe, 
the  religious  duties  which  are  enjoined  on  the  dif- 
ferent castes.^®®  But  these  means,  however,  are 
regarded  as  nothing  more  than  preparatory,  as  a 
means  to  a  means,  or  as  a  means  which  possesses 
only  a  limited  effect.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
other  means  which  the  Yoga  recommends.^^®  For 
instance,  certain  grades  of  emancipation  are  as- 
sumed, which  this  school  of  philosophical  theology 
appear  to  have  made  the  subjects  of  very  fanciful 
representations.  Of  these  grades  one  is  described 
as  the  possession  of  superhuman  energies,  a  magic 

**»  Colebr.  ii.  p.  35, 39;  Shank.  Ach.  24,  31,  32,  34. 

*»  Colebr.  ii.  p.  27.  ^*  Frank  Sadananda,  p.  39,  Bq. 
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power.**^  We  also  meet  with  the  idea,  that  he  who 
worships  Brahm  under  a  particular  form,  but  not 
as  the  supreme  God,  receives  his  special  reward 
from  that  which  he  worships.  The  soul  is  repre- 
sented under  a  very  sensuous  form,  as  gradually 
raising  itself  from  the  region  of  earth  to  the  higher 
spheres,  under  the  guidance  of  the  divine  powers 
who  rule  over  those  spheres. ^^^  In  these  an  im- 
perfect union  of  a  Yogi  with  the  Deity  is  supposed 
to  take  place,  consisting  in  an  emancipation  from 
the  metempsychosis  in  the  present  Calpa — or  pre- 
sent existence  of  the  world,  although  it  still  con- 
tinues doomed  to  fresh  migrations  in  other  Calpas.^^ 
In  this  imperfect  union,  accordingly,  the  soul  con- 
tinues to  be  invested  with  a  fine  form  of  body.^" 
In  short,  as  is  readily  conceivable  in  matters  of  this 
nature,  where  the  fancy  is  free  to  indulge  itself  in  a 
variety  of  images,  the  greatest  diversity  of  ideas 
will  be  found  to  prevail  on  this  subject."* 

However,  the  means  which  are  furnished  by  occu- 
pations agreeable  to  duty,  and  among  these  is  to  be 
reckoned  the  duty  of  reflecting  long  and  deeply  in 
a  sitting  posture,  is  merely  a  means  to  a  means ;  and 
is  designed  to  lead  the  soul  to  science,  to  prepare  it 
for  the  reception  of  godlike  knowledge."®  This  is 
the  only  means  by  which  perfect  emancipation, 
perfect  bliss,  can  be  obtained.  Besides  it  no  other 
exists;   it   is  the   only  instrument  by  which  the 

^  Colebr.  1.  1,  p.  33,  38.  ^  lb.  p.  25,  81,  32, 38. 

^*»  lb.  p.  34.  »*»  lb.  p.  30,  33. 

^^  The  extracta  which  Colebrooke  gives  contaia  many  discrepant  doctrines 
on  these  points ;  moreover,  they  do  not  sufficiently  indicate  the  distinction  of 
the  several  systems  from  which  they  are  taken. 

»*»  lb.  p.  27,  28. 
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bonds  of  passion  can  be  loosed,  and  without  it  hap- 
piness is  unattainable."®  The  migrations  of  the 
soul  or  mind  are  represented  (at  least  by  the  later 
Vedanta)  as  the  consequences  of  error.  Now  the 
power  of  error  is  twofold — it  deceives  and  conceals. 
It  is  an  error  of  deception  when  a  man  regards  as 
truth  the  multiplicity  of  phenomena ;  of  conceal- 
ment, when  he  is  led  away  from  God,  and  hindered 
from  seeing  in  him  the  sole  verity."'^  Now  the  way 
to  overcome  both  kinds  of  error  is  to  distinguish 
between  God  and  the  created  world — between 
abiding  and  unabiding  substance.  By  this  dis- 
tinction we  learn,  that  change  and  fluctuation  are 
in  the  world  alone^  but  not  in  God."®  Of  the 
latter  our  soul  is  a  part,  and  by  it  we  are  made 
superior  to  change.  And  hereby  we  are,  in  the 
next  place,  exalted  above  the  low  desire  of  obtaining 
the  fruits  of  our  activity  in  this  world  and  the 
next,  which  are  at  best  but  transitory,  and  so  are 
enabled  to  acquire  self-control  and  peace  of  mind  ; 
whereupon  a  longing  for  freedom  arises,  by  means 
of  which  the  soul  ultimately  raises  itself  to  union 
with  God — to  the  conviction  that  it  is  one  with 
Brahm."'  This  is  the  true  science  which  is  de- 
scribed as  immediate  cognition,  the  seeing  of  Brahm, 
which  involves  a  discernment  that  he  is  identical 
with  his  emanations,  and  with  whatever  has  a  part 
in  his  essence. ^*°     Brahm  cannot  be  known  by  per- 

""  lb.  p.  S3,  38  5  Shank.  Achar.  2. 

^'  Windiflchm.  Sano.  SL  13;  Frank  Sadan.  p.  10. 

^  Windischm.  Sane.  SI.  19 ;  Frank  Sadan.  p.  3.  sq.  Besidei  this,  the 
Vedanta  admits  another  distinction  of  mundane  things,  which,  however,  is  only 
regarded  as  a  subordinate  means,  and  which  vanishes  upon  the  acquisition  of 
true  knowledge. 

»*"  Frank  1. 1,  p.  4,  sq.  *»  Colebr.  ii.  p.  38. 
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ception ;  he  can  only  be  contemplated  in  mind. 
The  soul  must  turn  into  itself,  and  get  rid  of  its 
ignorance  of  its  own  nature,  in  order  that  the  mind 
may  shine  forth  in  all  its  splendour  in  undivided 
essence.  Then  it  recognizes  itself  as  the  spotless 
Brahm,  for  it  is  now  united  with  God.  And  ^there- 
upon even  science  itself  shall  vanish,  since  it  is  one 
with  the  soul ;  in  the  same  way  that  a  river  empties 
itself  into  and  unites  with  the  sea,  so  the  soul  com- 
mingles with  God.^^^  But  as  soon  as  science  is 
thus  acquired  all  past  sins  are  effaced,  and  evil 
deeds  are  for  the  future  excluded.  As  the  water  does 
not  wet  the  leaf  of  the  lotos,  so,  too^  sin  touches  not 
him  who  has  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  God ; 
the  chains  of  the  heart  are  broken,  all  doubt  dissi- 
pated, and  past  labours  are  as  though  they  had  never 
been.  Virtue  and  vice  no  longer  remain,  both 
alike  are  fetters,  and  it  matters  not  whether  the 
fetter  be  of  gold  or  iron ;  eternal  liberty  admits  of 
neither.^^' 

It  is  evident  that  while  this  doctrine  of  the  intui- 
tion of  God  is  closely  connected  with  those  ecstatic 
states  which  the  religious  Hindoos  delight  to  in- 
dulge in,  it  has  also  a  reference  to  that  state  of  deep 
sleep,  in  which  the  soul  is  undisturbed  by  and  in- 
sensible to  the  transiency  of  mundane  events."* 
And  in  this  way  a  most  fanciful  conception  is 
brought  in  connection  with  occasional,  if  not  daily, 
experience,  which  however  has  given  rise  to  many 
limitations  of  the  absolute  intuition — this  absolute 
union  of  the  soul  with  God.     If  the  soul  of  the 

»'  lb.  26,  27,  30;  Shank.  Achar.  4,  5, 16,  30,  36,  37. 
^«  Colebr.  u.  p.  28.  *"  lb.  p.  1 1,  25. 
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individual  during  deep,  undreaming  sleep  is  with 
Brahm,  it  must,  it  is  true,  be  without  any  act,  but 
still  it  must  retain  the  faculty  of  perception,  and  it 
is  only  without  perception  so  long  as  objects  are 
withdrawn  from  it.^^^  Hence  also,  it  is  said  that 
the  soul  is  not  so  thoroughly  and  indistinguishably 
united  with  God,  as  a  drop  of  water  is  with  the  sea, 
but  it  remains  distinct,  and  on  this  account  returns 
back  again  to  its  body.^®®  In  all  this,  probably  the 
prevailing  idea  is,  that  the  soul  indeed  is  at  the  time 
united  with  God,  but  that  it  is  nevertheless  still 
invested  with  a  very  fine  corporeal  form.  A  per- 
fect emancipation  from  the  personal  difference  of 
the  soul  from  God  is  regarded  as  unattainable  in 
this  world.  Even  the  sage  who  has  arrived  at  the 
science  of  the  Vedanta,  does  not  fully  return  into 
God  until  after  his  death. ^^*  Then  he  reaches^  to 
the  highest  capacity  of  enjoyment,  then  he  is  pure 
thought,  and  reason  that  enjoys,  and  differs  from 
God  in  nothing  else  but  the  absence  of  creative 
power.^^^  We  at  once  see  that  in  these  attempts  to 
confirm  its  doctrine  of  the  intuition  of  God  by  com- 
parisons with  the  present  state  of  the  soul,  the 
Vedanta  had  nothing  further  in  view  than  to  indi- 
cate certain  approximations  to  the  highest  degree  of 
the  souFs  existence.  The  complete  intuition  of  the 
perfect  is  not  indeed  for  this  life,  but  reserved  for 
another  state  of  existence.  However  on  this  point 
it  would  appear,  as  we  already  remarked,  that  the 


»»*  lb.  p.  22.  "*  lb.  p.  33,  37. 

"*  lb.  p.  33. 

^^'  lb.  p.  33,  34.     The  last  point  does  not  stand  out  veiy  clearly,  and  it  is 
possible  that  it  may  have  been  the  subject  of  a  variety  of  opinions. 
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school  of  the  Vedanta  was  not  quite  unanimous.  A 
part  of  it,  at  least,  has  admitted  the  hypothesis  that 
there  is  a  state  of  the  soul  in  waking  wherein  it  is 
free  from  error,  and  merely  seeing  the  delusion  of 
phenomena  as  though  it  saw  them  not,  contemplates 
God  in  his  imperishable  unity."^  For  a  time, 
indeed,  even  after  the  entrance  of  the  soul  into 
Brahm,  delusion  still  continues,  but  at  last  it  ulti- 
mately vanishes.^^' 

With  respect  to  action,  we  meet  with  similar 
results.  Thus  by  the  assertion,  that  for  him  who 
has  the  intuition  of  God  every  past  act,  whether 
good  or  bad,  are  as  though  they  had  never  been, 
nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  he  will  know  that 
whatever  he  appears  to  do  is  nevertheless  not  his 
own  deed,  but  the  effect  of  principles  within  him, 
which  form  his  body  and  his  consciousness,  and  are 
ultimately  to  be  resolved  into  the  operation  of 
Brahm.  But  even  supposing  that  the  sage  has 
arrived  at  this  conviction,  how  are  the  migrations  of 
the  soul  to  be  terminated  thereby?  For  the  soul 
must  ever  be  dependent  on  the  transformations 
which  the  principles  of  the  body,  when  once  they 
have  been  set  in  motion^  produce  in  it  and  its  seve- 
ral envelopes ;  it  can  never  be  thought  of  as  wholly 
separate  from  the  world.  It  appears  therefore  that 
the  Vedanta,  like  the  Sankhya  and  Yoga,  taught 
that  by  the  knowledge  of  God  which  is  attainable 
in  this  world,  such  vices  and  virtues  alone  are 
annihilated  as  have  either  not  yet  begun  or  wholly 
ceased  to  produce  their  consequences^  but  that  this 

^  Frank  Sadan.  p.  42,  43.;  Windiachm.  Sane  p.  125,  sq.;  173,  sq. 
"»  lb.  p.  158. 
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is  not  the  case  with  those  which  are  actually  in 
work.  Of  these  the  operation  still  continues,  like 
an  arrow  in  its  flight,  until  they  have  exhausted  their 
imparted  activity.^^  Ultimately,  however,  he  who, 
absorbed  in  Brahm,  is  dead  to  the  world,  returns  to 
it  neither  by  virtue  nor  by  vice,  and  becomes 
neither  better  by  the  former,  nor  worse  by  the 
latter,  for  in  the  knowledge  of  God  all  activity  is 
annihilated.^®^ 

A  difierent  opinion  apparently  must  have  been 
entertained  by  those  who  regarded  this  knowledge 
not  as  a  consummation,  but  merely  a  progress. 
Perfection,  according  to  them,  is  absolutely  unat- 
tainable in  that  chain  of  causes,  of  which  the  pre- 
sent existence  of  man  is  a  link.     This  sect  of  the 
Vedanta,  while  it  admitted  that  cognition  is  better 
than  action,  nevertheless   asserted    that   action   is 
better  than  inaction,  provided  that  a  man  can  eman- 
cipate himself  from  hope  and  fear  which  are  the 
fetters  of  action.     Men  ought  to  allow  actions  to 
pass  by  without  producing  any  emotion  in  their 
souls,  simply  because  they  themselves  are  not  really 
the  actors  and  originators  of  them.     They  ought  in 
all  things  to  let  God  be  acknowledged,  who  employs 
men  merely  as  instruments,  until  he  judges  them 
worthy  to  be  fully  identified  with  himself.^®^ 

Such,  according  to  the  statements  which  have 
hitherto  reached  us  concerning  it,  is  the  philosophy 
of  the  Hindoos.  Nothing  resembling  it  is  to  be 
found  among  any  Oriental  people  before  the  eighth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  the  Arabs  began 
to  borrow  learning  and  science  from  the  Greeks. 

*••  lb.  p.  29.  "*  lb.  p.  116,  8qq.  »"  Taylor  1.  1.  p.  115. 

IV.  2    D 
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The  few  traces  which  are  discoverable  among  the 
Persians  of  philosophical  reflection,  are  too  rude  to 
be  compared  with  it  for  a  moment.  As  to  the 
Cabala  of  the  Jews,  recent  investigations  fully  jus- 
tify us  in  asserting  that  it  belongs  to  a  much  later 
date/^  not  to  mention  that  in  scientific  value  it  is 
greatly  inferior  to  the  Hindoo  philosophy. 

When  now  we  proceed  to  take  a  review  of  this 
philosophy  in  its  whole  extent,  with  a  view  to 
determine  the  part  which  it  played  in  the  general 
history  of  science,  this,  in  the  first  place,  is  manifest, 
that  the  learned  Greeks  at  no  period  possessed  more 
than  a  very  vague  and  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
it.  It  is  only  some  of  its  systems  that  have  ezer- 
cised  any  influence  on  Grecian  philosophy.  How 
could  the  very  imperfect  logic  of  the  Nyaya  have 
made  any  impression  on  the  Greeks  with  whom 
this  science  had  previously  attained  a  far  higher 
development  ?  Neither  are  we  disposed  to  ascribe 
greater  importance  in  this  respect  to  the  Sankhya 
or  the  Vaiseschika  directly.  It  is  only  to  the  Yoga 
and  the  Vedanta  that  such  an  influence  can  be 
ascribed  with  any  degree  of  probability,  for  we  do 
indeed  find  many  important  points  of  these  doc- 
trines, and  presented  too  in  a  similar  way,  among 
the  later  Greeks,  without,  however,  any  scientific 


^**  See  in  particular  Hartmann,  in  the  Leipz.  Litt.  Zeit.  1834.  Noa.  68,  64. 
Toat,  Gesch.  v.  Israeliten.  8.  bd.  p.  195,  aqq.;  Zuns,  die  gotteadienttlklien 
Bortnge  der  Juden.  p.  162,  aq  ;  402,  sqq.  Tholuck  (commentatio  de  y'l,  qnam 
Gneca  philotophia  in  theologiam  turn  Muhammedanorum  turn  Judsomm 
exercuerit.  Part  ii.  De  ortu  Cabbals,  1837),  agrees  also  in  thinking  that  the 
Gabalirtical  works  now  in  existence  are,  comparatirely  speaking,  of  ii>cent 
date :  in  Europe  the  earliest  vestiges  of  the  Cabala  date  in  the  twelfth  century^ 
but  in  Asia  they  go  back  to  the  eighUi  century., 
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grounds  being  advanced  for  them,  or  any  national 
traditions  being  discoverable  to  which  they  might 
be  traced  as  to  their  source.  Such,  particularly,  is 
the  doctrine  of  emanations  according  to  certain  fixed, 
descending  degrees  of  existence,  without  their  being 
ascribed  to  any  activity,  or  rational  design,  or  any 
other  motive  in  the  divine  intelligence.  For  it  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  this  novel  point  of  view,  that 
it  should  teach  that  the  developments  or  emanations 
do  not  affect  the  absolutely  simple  essence  of  the 
self-developing  being.  Such,  again,  is  the  doctrine 
of  opposition  between  soul  and  corporeal  nature,  two 
things  which  are  it  is  true  supposed  to  emanate  from 
God,  but  to  differ  in  their  manner  of  emanation ;  the 
latter  being  considered  to  be  without  participation 
in  the  divine  essence,  as  a  phenomenon  wholly 
devoid  of  essence,  whereas  the  soul  is  regarded  as  a 
part,  or  at  least  an  essential  emanation  of  God, 
which  is  in  a  certain  manner  connected  with  the 
unessential  and  transitory  developments  of  the  cor- 
poreal, but  nevertheless  is  not  thereby  effected  in  its 
reality  and  truth.  Lastly,  a  further  trace  of  this 
influence  is  furnished  by  the  doctrine  of  the  later 
Greek  philosophy,  that  the  mystical  intuition  of  God 
is  the  source  of  all  knowledge,  and  the  means  by 
which  man  may  become  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
essence  of  God,  and  attain  to  the  eternal  rest  of 
felicity.  And  besides  this  mystical  doctrine,  many 
other  traits  of  a  like  character  may  be  discovered  in 
the  later  philosophy  of  Greece. 

But  while  we  are  tracing  such  points  of  resem- 
blance, we  are  strikingly  reminded  of  a  principle, 
which,  in  such  a  history  as  the  present,  ought  never 

2d  2 
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to  be  lost  sight  of,  that,  viz.  similar  doctrines  among 
different  people  may  often  as  justly  be  ascribed  to 
the  similar  nature  of  human  mind  as  to  a  com- 
munication from  either  one  to  the  other.  A 
striking  instance  of  this  principle  to  which  we  are 
alluding,  is  presented  by  the  philosophy  of  the 
Sankhya  and  that  of  the  later  Stoics;  both  of 
whom,  although  proceeding  from  very  opposite 
principles,  endeavour  to  lead  the  soul  to  an  absolute 
indifference  for  all  external  objects,  and  all  the 
merely  natural  emotions  of  the  soul,  whether  of 
pleasure  or  of  pain,  and  making  this  to  be  the  end 
of  philosophy,  which  they  regard  as  nothing  more 
than  the  means  to  this  end,  and  accordingly  confine 
its  utility  to  pointing  out  to  man  what  is  or  not  his 
proper  business.  When  now  we  see  that  the  later 
Stoics  arrived  at  this  result  by  a  gradual  develop- 
ment of  a  principle  which  can  in  all  its  steps  be  his- 
torically traced ;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  not  tlie  slightest  ground  for  conjecturing  that  the 
Sankhya  received  it  from  the  Greeks,  we  cannot  be 
too  cautious  how  we  admit  the  supposition  of  any 
historical  tradition  between  other  doctrines  of  the 
Greeks  and  Hindoos,  however  great  may  be  their 
correspondence.  A  further  ground  for  such  caution 
is  afforded  by  the  remoteness  and  little  intercourse 
of  the  two  nations.  If  then  we,  nevertheless,  do  not 
absolutely  withhold  the  conjecture  that  some  such 
communication  may  have  actually  taken  place  be- 
tween them,  we  are  led  to  do  so,  not  so  much  by 
the  similarity  of  the  doctrines  alone,  as  by  other 
considerations.  Those  writers  of  a  purely  Grecian 
character,  who  first  exhibit  what  we  have  termed  an 
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Oriental  tendency,  were  possessed  of  little  origi- 
nality. They  were  far  from  claiming  the  invention 
of  their  doctrine,  although  it  was  wholly  unknown 
to  their  predecessors  among  the  Greeks.  On  the 
contrary,  they  regarded  it  as  an  ancient  tradition; 
the  more  especially  as  it  presented  the  appearance 
of  an  opinion,  which,  although  it  was  originally 
formed  on  philosophical  speculations,  had  neverthe- 
less, in  its  transmission  through  the  mouth  of  the 
people,  assumed  a  rude  shape.  And  though  they  did 
not  absolutely  neglect  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  they 
evinced  a  strong  admiration  for  Oriental  doctrines, 
however  obscurely  transmitted.  If,  then,  they  pre- 
tended on  the  weakest  and  slightest  grounds  to  trace 
their  views  to  ancient  Greek  and  Jewish  traditions, 
we  think  they  would  have  done  much  better  by 
ascribing  their  origin  to  the  remote  wisdom  of  the 
East.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mode  in  which 
these  doctrines  could  have  passed  from  India  to 
Egypt,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  is  a  question 
open  to  a  variety  of  conjectures,  of  which  each  indi- 
vidual is  at  liberty  to  adopt  the  one  which  in  his 
judgment  is  the  most  probable.  For  ourselves,  we 
shall  be  content  with  remarking,  generally,  that  at 
periods  of  the  preparation  and  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity, an  intellectual  movement  was  taking  place 
among  all  the  nations  with  whose  history  we  are  ac- 
quainted, which,  proceeding  from  the  most  extreme 
point,  tended  to  the  concentration  of  the  scattered 
elements  of  the  enlightenment  of  the  whole  world. 
Thus,  of  the  nations  which  partook  of  the  advantages 
of  Grecian  civilization,  we  expressly  know  that 
among  them  Oriental  and  Indian  wisdom  particu- 
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larly,  enjoyed  a  high  repute,  and  that  travels  to  the 
East  were  undertaken  solely  with  a  view  of  ac« 
quiring  a  better  acquaintance  with  its  treasures  and 
records.  The  history  of  the  Oriental  nations,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  too  obscure  to  allow  us  to  indulge 
the  hope  of  tracing  a  corresponding  phenomenon 
among  them,  but  on  general  grounds  we  consider  it 
more  than  probable  that  it  actually  prevailed. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


PHILO   THE   JEW* 


Wb  have  already  observed  that  the  disposition  of 
the  Orientals  to  enrich  themselves  with  the  treasures 
of  Grecian  philosophy,  although,  indeed,  it  was 
in  its  origin  much  earlier  than  Philo  the  Jew, 
nevertheless  is  first  presented  in  his  writings  in 
such  a  shape  as  to  enable  us  to  trace  distinctly  the 
cast  of  thought  which  it  brought  about^  Philo 
lived  at  Alexandria,  and  belonged  to  a  distinguished, 
probably  a  priestly,  family  of  the  Jewish  race.^  In 
the  political  fortunes  of  his  people  he  appears  to 
have  played  an  important  part,  and  at  an  advanced 
age  was  deputed  by  his  nation  to  plead  their  cause 
with  Caligula.^ 


^  The  phenomenon  of  Phflo  and  similar  cfaaracten  among  the  Jews  has 
been  recently  treated  of  at  large  bj  Gloyer  in  his  work,  <  Philo  and  the  Alex- 
andrian Theosophj/  &c.  Stuttgart,  1831,  2  vols.  I  have  consulted  this  work, 
but  with  the  caution  which  it  is  allowed  to  be  necessary.  See  Dahne's  remarks 
on  the  writings  of  Philo  the  Jew,  in  the '  TheoL  Studien  u»  Kritiken/  Jahig^ 
1833,  p.  984,  &C.  Dahne  treats  chiefly  of  Philo  in  his  *  Oeschichtliche  Dar- 
stellungd.  Judisch-Alexandrinischen  Religions  Philosophie.'  Erste  Abth.  HaUe, 
1834. 

*  Philo  de  Legat.  ad  Caj.  xzil  567,  Mang.;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  8;  Euseb. 
Hist  Eccl  ii.  4;  Phot.  Cod.  105. 

*  Employments  of  this  nature  seem  to  be  hinted  at  in  de  Somn.  il  18, 675. 
For  his  embassy  to  Rome,  cf.  de  L^.  ad  Caj.  xxyiiL  572;  xlir.  697,  sqq.; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  8,  in.    The  date  of  this  embassy  is  a.  d.  40. 
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In  the  writings  of  Philo,  we  meet  almost  at 
every  page  with  a  combination  of  Grecian  phi- 
losophy with  the  religious  notions  of  the  Jews,  and 
wilh  oriental  views  of  science  and  life.  He  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  Platonic  philosophy 
in  all  its  phases;  and  in  his  writings  we  every- 
where recognize  it  as  forming  a  fundamental  feature 
of  his  own  doctrine.  He  is  almost  equally  fond  of 
employing  the  numerical  symbols  of  the  Pythago- 
reans; from  which  circumstance  we  may  fairly 
infer,  that  at  the  time  and  place  at  which  his  own 
mental  character  was  formed,  the  Pythagorean  phi- 
losophy had  again  revived,  and  was  held  in  high 
estimation.  But  he  is  equally  free  in  availing 
himself  of  ideas  and  views  belonging  to  the  Peripa- 
tetic and  Stoical  schools,  notwithstanding  that  in 
some  points  he  expresses  a  decided  opposition  to  the 
former/  To  the  Stoical  school,  indeed,  he  might 
perhaps  be  proved  to  be  more  highly  indebted  for 
the  circle  of  his  scientific  ideas,  than  even  to  the 
Platonic.^  These  philosophical  doctrines  he  has 
mixed  promiscuously  together,  not  so  much  from  any 
Eclectical  method  that  he  followed,  as  from  a  persua- 
sion that  he  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  substitute  one 

*  Thill  be  oontiorerU  in  particular  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the 
world. 

*  From  the  numeroua  prooft  which  preient  themaeWee  on  all  aides  to  those 
acquainted  with  his  works,  I  adduce  a  few  only.  Qnod  Omnis  Prob.  lib.  xzii. 
fin. :  The  precept  of  Zeno  to  live  agreeably  to  nature  is  called  a  Pythian  oiade; 
ib.  Tiii.  464,  another  ethic  precept  of  Zeno  is  regarded  as  hairing  been  derived 
from  the  Mosaic  code.  Matter  is  usually  denominated  oifvUi^  and  it  ii  in 
its  nature  unmoved,  de  Vit.  ContempL  i  472,  the  notion  of  Xoyoc  (nrcpfiartc^Cy 
the  distinction.between  rkXtio^  and  rpoxSirr^Vf  and  between  ^v^^  and  ^vvcc, 
the  relation  of  the  i^ytnovtKbv  to  the  other  parts  of  the  soul,  &c.  De  Mundi 
Create  ziiL  9j  xl  28;  lii  41 ;  Quod  Deus  Immut.  iz.  278;  Alleg.  L^.  iii.  47 
114. 
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for  the  other,  as  it  suited  his  purpose ;  he  being,  by 
the  character  of  his  mind,  totally  incapacitated  to 
discern  the  difference  in  the  points  of  view  from 
which  they  had  severally  proceeded.     But  Philo 
was  not  content  with  jumbling  together  the  dis- 
cordant doctrines  of  the  Greeks  alone;  for  in  his 
judgment  the  truth  was  to  be  found  among  other 
nations,  and  especially  those    of  the   East.     The 
land  of  barbarians  must  share  with  Greece  the  pos- 
session of  the  sovereign    good  ;^  Magi  and  Gym- 
nosophists  belong   to  the   number  of   the    wise;^ 
and  of  all  sages  none  are  placed  higher  than  the 
priests  of  Jerusalem,  who  preside  over  that  religious 
worship  which  is  alone  worthy  of  the  Deity.®     In 
short,  he  regards  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  or 
rather  their  whole  enlightenment  as  having  had  its 
origin  in  the  legislation  and  writings  of  Moses;® 
a  view  which  even  long  before  his  time  had  widely 
spread  among  his  countrymen.     Such  is  the  prefer- 
ence which  he  gave  to  his  own  religion,  and  such 
the  attachment  he  evinced  towards  his  own  people  ! 
These  national  predilections  it  was  the  more  easy 
for  him  to  reconcile  with  his  fondness  for  the  phi- 
losophy of  Greece,  the  more  the  symbolical,  or 
rather  allegorical  mode  of  interpreting  the  Scrip- 
tures which  he  had  adopted,  facilitated  his  desire  of 
finding  under  the  literal  sense  which  he  did  not 

*  Quod  Omnia  Prob.  lib.  xi.  456;  de  Vita  Cont.  ilL  474. 
'  Quod  Omnia  Prob.  lib.  zi.  456;  xiy.  459,  aq. 

*  De  Vita  Cont  z.  484. 

*  Quod  Omnia  Prob.|  lib.  viii.  454;  de  Jadioe,  ii.  845;  Quia.  Rer.  Diy.  Her. 
xliii.  503.  Moaea  ia,  in  abort,  regarded  aa  a  guide  to  pbiloaophj.  De  Conf.  Lmg. 
XX.  419;  The  Moaaic  law  ia  made  binding  on  all  nationa.  De  Vita  Moa.  ii.  4. 
p.  137,  aq. 
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wholly  reject,  the  profoundest  ideas  of  philosophy  .^^ 
This  fitct  clearly  proves,  that  the  preference  which 
he  felt  for  his  own  nation,  was  but  the  faint  vestige 
of  an  hereditary  prejudice,  since  the  conviction  of 
his  judgment  evidently  led  him  to  ascribe  to  all 
nations  alike  an  equal  share  of  wisdom :  for  Philo 
unconditionally  adopts  those  cosmopolitic  sentiments 
which  invariably  spring  up  among  a  people  dis- 
persed and  oppressed,  and  consequently  deprived  of 
everything  like  a  national  polity." 

But  notwithstanding  that  the  most  opposite  qpin- 
ions  are  combined  together  by  Philo,  he  was  &r 
from  adopting  indiscriminately  every  doctrine  that 
laid  claim  to  the  name  of  civilization  and  philosophy. 
On  the  contrary,  he  expresses  a  decided  aversion  for 
every  one  which  assumed  the  form  either  of  a  sen- 
suous Pantheism,  or  of  a  worship  of  the  sensible 
world  or  mundane  soul  as  Grod*  Astrolc^y,  as 
closely  connected  with  the  foregoing,  he  also  con- 
demns, under  the  comprehensive  term  of  the  Chal- 
dee  philosophy." 

In  the  analysis  of  his  doctrines,  which  it  is  now 
our  duty  to  pursue,  the  principal  task  is  to  separate 
whatever  he  derived  from  Grecian  philosophy  from 
what  had  its  origia  in  his  own  Oriental  ideas  and 

'®  De  Conf.  Ling,  zzxril  4SS,&c 

^^  De  Mundi  Great.  L  1.  Tov  vo/itftov  &vip6g  tifO^g  5yroc  KOVftomXtrov. 
lb.  xlix.  84.  Sunilar  expieMioni  occur  in  his  other  works.  To  this  cosmopolite 
tendency  of  his  mind,  I  ascribe  his  preference  for  demoGratical  forms  of  govem- 
ment,  which  removes  all  distinctions  of  rank,  and  his  rejection  of  the  ancient 
prejudice,  that  slaveiy  is  an  institution  of  nature.  Qnod  Deus  Immut.  xxzri. 
fin.  p.  298;  Qnod  Omnis  Prob.  lib.  so.  457. 

^  De  Migr.  Abr.  zzxii.  sqq.  p.  464.  At  times,  howerer,  he  is  himself  not 
sufficieiitlj  on  his  guard  against  confounding  God  with  the  soul  of  the  world* 
Leg.  AUeg.  I  29,  62. 
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education.  The  mutual  relation  of  these  two  ele- 
ments of  his  system  is  in  general  of  this  nature, 
that  while  the  great  majority  of  his  conceptions  and 
ideas  are  borrowed  from  the  Grecian  philosophers, 
yet  the  spirit  of  his  theory,  by  which  we  must  be 
guided  in  ascertaining  its  more  special  determina- 
tions, is  essentially  founded  on  Oriental  views.  We 
hare  already  called  attention  to  Philo's  prejudice  in 
fevour  of  his  national  religion,  and,  in  perfect  con- 
sistency with  this  prejudice,  we  find  him  entertain- 
ing the  opinion,  which,  as  we  formerly  observed, 
was  widely  diffused  at  this  period,  that  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  was  narrow  and  mean  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  olden  times.  The  wisdom  of  his 
own  age  Philo  regarded  as  corrupted  with  many 
sophistical  arts.^*  He  purposed,  therefore,  to  expound 
the  ancient  lessons  of  holy  wisdom,  confessing, 
however,  that  the  accounts  of  an  eye-witness  ought 
to  be  held  in  higher  esteem  than  he  who  has  only 
heard  and  received  the  testimony  of  others.^*  Thus 
was  he  led  mainly  to  the  Oriental  view  of  things,  to 
which,  however,  he  thought  it  possible  to  give  the 
form  of  Greek  science,  not  merely  as  an  ornament, 
but  as  a  means  calculated  indeed  to  lead  to  a  higher 
or  profounder  view,  without  however  pretending  to 
determine  how  far  it  was  absolutely  necessary. 
With  such  a  view  there  was  naturally  connected  a 
depreciation  in  some  degree  of  Grecian  philosophy, 
although  this  aversion  is  not  universal.  It  is  most 
strikingly  apparent  in  the  encomiums  which  he 
lavishes  upon  the  Essenes  as  the  true  examples  of 


^  De  Poster.  Caiiii,  zu.  244 ;  Quod  OmniB  Prob.  UK  n.  466. 
^^  De  ConC  Ling,  xxviii.  427;  de  Migr.  Abr.  ix.  443. 
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ancient  moral  purity  among  the  Jews.  For,  accord- 
ing to  Philo,  the  Essenes  were  above  those  idle 
disputes  about  terms,  into  which  the  Greek  allowed 
himself  to  be  seduced.^^  All  verbal  disputes  the 
former  left  to  logic,  as  unnecessary  for  the  possession 
of  virtue.  In  the  same  manner  they  did  not  trouble 
themselves  with  physical  questions,  except  such  as 
concern  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  creation  of 
the  world,  but  held  that  all  others  far  surpass  the 
powers  of  human  intelligence.  They  cultivated  the 
study  of  morals  alone,  guiding  themselves  therein 
by  their  national  laws  and  customs,  and  employing 
symbols  for  the  conveyance  of  their  lessons.^^  It 
is  to  such  a  view  that  we  must  ascribe  the  unfavour- 
able opinions  he  occasionally  advances  of  the  Ency- 
clic sciences,  and  some  parts  of  philosophy,  aud 
even  of  philosophy  or  human  science  itself.  He 
considers  the  aim  of  human  wisdom  to  be  the  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  world.  But  this  knowledge,  he 
says,  both  transcends  man's  capacity ,^^  and  in  itself 
cannot  reveal  to  him  more  than  a  reflection,  a 
shadow  as  it  were  of  God.^®  The  whole  world,  if 
it  could  be  intelligibly  explained  in  a  single  term, 
would  not  express  the  truth  of  God,  but  merely  the 
majesty  of  his  ministering  forces.^®      Philo  then 

"  Quod  Omnia  Prob.  lib.  ziii.  459.    Aixa  xepupytlac  iXXifvucMv  SvofiA- 

^*  lb.  xii.  458.  Of.  de  Carit.  2  fin.  p.  386. 

^  Quod  Omnia  Prob.  lib.  zil  458. 

*•  AU^.  Leg.  iii.  32,  p.  107.  EZ8*  ol  ioKOvvrtq  Apivra  ^iKovoftiv  Ifaeavy 
(&Ti  avb  rov  k69hov  koI  t&v  /upSiv  ainrov  xai  rmv  iwirapxovvAv  rovroiQ 
Svvdfumv  AvriXri^iv  IvoiriirdfitOa  rov  alriov  .  .  .  .  ol  ^i)  o9rwc  ^^^^o- 
yi^ofitvoi  did  <riciac  r6v  Btbv  KaraXaiApdvovtn  fid  rfiv  ?p7«v  rbv  rtx^i- 
Tfiv  Karavoovvnt, 

1*  De  Legal,  ad  Caj.  i  546. 
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proceeds  to  show  at  length,  after  the  maoner  of  the 
Academical  or  Sceptical  schools,  how  little  con- 
fidence man  can  place  in  his  sensuous  representa- 
tions of  things^  and  even  in  his  intellectual  thoughts ; 
how  great  is  the  deception  of  the  senses ;  how  little 
agreement  as  to  principles  was  to  be  found  among 
the  different  sects ;  that  there  is  no  certain  criterion 
of  truth,  and  that  consequently  the  wisest  course  is 
to  withhold  assent,  without  rashly  adopting  any  par- 
ticular opinion.^  Philo  adopts  it  as  a  general 
principle  that  the  knowledge  of  the  outward  world 
is  either  beyond  the  powers  of  man  or  else  of  little 
value,  and  on  this  ground  he  estimates  very  lowly 
the  value  of  physical  inquiry,  except  so  far  as  it  is 
in  connection  with  the  knowledge  of  God.  The 
great  end  to  which  he  would  lead  man  is  to  know 
himself,  to  return  into  himself,  and  there  to  occupy 
himself  with  the  worthiest  object  in  the  whole 
world, — his  own  soul."  Yet  how  unfit  is  man  for 
this  task !  for  human  reason,  however  well  adapted 
it  may  be  to  learn  the  nature  of  all  besides,  is  like 
the  eye,  which  sees  other  objects  but  not  itself.  No 
one  can  say  what  the  soul  is,  whether  blood,  or  air, 
or  fire,  or  even  whether  it  is  corporeal  or  incor- 
poreal. How  then  can  any  one  say  what  the  soul 
of  all  is?^^   Accordingly  he  adopts  the  Socratic  idea 


*^  De  Ebriet.  zl.— xlix.  382,  sqq.;  de  Cont  Ling.  xzt.  423,  iq. 

^  De  Migr.  Abr.  xxxiii.  465;  xxxv.  466. 

"  Leg.  All.  i.  29,  62.  *0  vovc  o  iv  Uaffrif  iipi&v  ra  fiiv  &XXa  dvvarat 
KaToXaPiXvf  iavTOv  Sk  yvtitpiirai  divydTfo^  Ix***  &(rirtp  yap  6  i^BaXfibc 
rd  fikv  dXXa  opff,  iavTbv  dk  o^x  ^P^»  ^^^^^  '^^'  ^  ^^^^  ^^  M^*'  dXKa  votl, 
eavrbv  dk  ol  caraXa/i/3ayci  •  fiVarw  ydp,  rls  rk  ion  koX  irorairdsf 
vvivfia  4  alfia  ri  irvp  f^  dt^p  f^  ri  Urtpov  ff&fia  •  ^  rooovrov  ye,  i)  6rt 
ffwfid  ioTiv  4  vd\iv  dtrmnarov.    tlra  oix  ivriOiic  ol  vtpl  Oeov  fficcirr^- 
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that  the  end  of  all  science  is  the  conviction  that 
man  knows  nothing,  for  one  only  is  wise,  and  that 
is  God.^  At  other  times  he  joins  himself  to  the 
New  Academy  and  thinks  that  God  alone  knows 
the  true  ground  of  things,  although  the  probable 
ground,  which  is  discoverable  by  apparent  conjec- 
ture, may  be  easily  found  even  by  man.^ 

Now  the  more  Philo  limited  the  extent  or  credit 
bility  of  human  science  without  any  design  of 
resting  in  the  Scepticism  of  doubt,  he  naturally 
sought  the  more  zealously  for  a  higher  source  of 
knowledge.  God  alone,  he  taught,  can  furnish  a 
knowledge  of  truth;  it  is  his  gift.^  Now  the 
mode  in  which  man  is  to  arrive  at  this  higher 
source  of  truth,  is  described  in  general,  as  a  re* 
ligious  inspiration  of  the  soul,  and  the  lessons 
which  are  thus  furnished,  as  for  instance,  his  own 
expositions  of  the  holy  scriptures,  when  they  take 
a  higher  flight  than  usual,  he  considers  as  mysteries 
fit  to  be  trusted  to  the  initiated   alone.^    As  to 


Htvoi  oitaiac  ;  o%  yap  r^c  ^^^C  i^fxnt  ^^^  olfviav  o^k  leairij  x&q  hv 
vtpl  TfiQ  T&v  8Xwv  ^vx^C  &KpiPunraitv ;  Do  Creat.  Mund.  xziiL  16. 

"  De  Migr.  Abr.  xxiv.  457.  Ti  yap  inti^kv  oUtrOat  elikvM  iripag  iirwrif- 
/ifli  ivb^  ovroc  /i6vov  vo^ov  rov  xai  /Uvov  $Mv, 

^  De  Great.  Mund.  xxiv.  16,  fin. 

*  De  Conf.  Ling.  xxv.  424.  Kal  iii^v  ir^aWofikviav  yt  rufv  ko^*  TifxaQ 
aifTcifQ  trtpi  re  vovv  xal  al<r9i|tfiv  Kpirrip'mtv  AvdyKti  tb  6x6\o%fdov  6fioKoyetp, 
8ri  6  dibc  Tif  idv  t6q  ivvoia^f  rj  ik  rdc  ^iyrcX^^ci^  iiroftppily  xai  tvrw  oh 
T&v  Koy  iinag  iikpw  X^H^  ^^  yivSfitva,  dXXi,  rov  di*  dv  Kal  4/Aetc  yiy^va- 
fuv,  d^ptal  xairat. 

*  De  Cherub.  H^in.  p.  147  ;  Leg.  All^g.  iii.  88,  107 ;  de  DecaL  10.  p. 
187.  On  the  other  hand,  Philo  disapproTes  of  the  heathen  myBteriee,  as 
alien  to  the  Mosaic  law,  and  is  of  opinion  that  whatever  is  good  may  be  openljr 
oommntiicated  to  all.  De  Vict.  OflEer.  12.  p.  260.  It  is  plain  that  he  admits 
of  no  mjsteiies,  but  such  as  of  themseUes  must  eyer  remain  concealed  from 
those  who  haye  not  been  duly  prepared  for  them.  Quod  omnis  piob.  lib  ii. 
p.  447.    Why  then  does  he  (de  Cherub.  1. 1.)  recommend  his  Mystce  to  divulge 
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these  relij^ous  inspirations,  his  own  statemients  are 
so  far  inconsistent,  that  at  times  he  makes  merely  a 
general  state  of  sentiments  and  mental  direction  to 
be  indispensable  for  the  right  reception  of  the  divine 
gift,  but  at  others  requires  a  very  special  and  ex- 
traordinary state  of  mind.^  The  former  is  the 
case  when  he  makes  innocence  and  faith  to  be  the 
means  by  which  man  may  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of 
the  divine ;  the  latter  when,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks,  he  describes  a  certain  Corybantic  enthu- 
siasm as  opening  to  man  a  view  of  the  world  of 
ideas,  which  are  the  divine  prototypes.^  We  must 
not,  however,  suppose  that  Philo's  meaning  is 
actually  the  same  as  that  of  the  ancient  Greek  phi- 
losophers, who  regarded  such  a  state  of  phrensy  as 
being  a  divine  inspiration  indeed,  but  yet  did  not 
on  that  account  seek  to  exalt  it  above  a  calm  and 
sober  science ;  and  the  knowledge  acquired  by 
scientific  reflection.  Moreover,  by  this  enthusiasm 
Philo  himself  does  not  intend  any  violent  emotion 
of  the  soul,  but  merely  a  state  of  repose  and  peace, 
while  the  soul  enjoys  the  highest  excellence,  the 
gifts  sent  from  God.  For  he  depicts  this  state  as 
an  exemption  from  care  and  toil,  and  even  from  the 
practice  of  virtue.  All  things  come  in  abundance 
without  art,  and  by  the  bountiful  provision  of 
nature  itself;  the  good  comes  spontaneously.     In 

nothing  ?  Perhaps  we  may  regard  this  adrioe  As  nothing  more  than  one  of 
those  rhetorical  formule,  which  are  fiur  from  unfrequent  in  Philo. 

^  De  Migr.  Abr.  24  p.  456.  Tic  oSv  4  xdXXa  (sc  wp^c  rby  df6y  )  ;  rfc  ; 
tMfitia  Bfiwov  Kol  xiffTtc*  ipfiSlown  ydp  KeU  iyovvtv  ol  Spiral  d^^tif 
0u9ct  StdvoMv,  In  other  pamges^  piety  is  reoommended  merely  as  a  meant 
to  enthusiasn].    De  Monarch,  i.  9,  221,  sq. 

^  De  Great.  Mund.  zziii.  16  ;  de  yita  Coni.  iL  473. 
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this  divine  rapture  the  soul  is  first  of  all  freed  from 
external    perception    and    absorbed   within   itself. 
Similarly,  the  inspiration  of  dreams  is  described  as 
a  return  of  the  soul  into  itself ;  which  is  also  made 
to  be  its  state  when  awake,  and,  forcibly  possessed 
with  the  lessons  of  philosophy,  it  forgets  all  things 
that  belong  to  its  habitation   in  the  body.     The 
soul  in  these  states  is  deprived  of  its  free  volition, 
and  the  activity  of  its  own  judgment.     Whatever 
the  soul  produces  out  of  itself,  is  for  the  most  part 
faulty;    on  the  other  hand,  that  which  it  brings 
forth  after  having  been  fructified  by  God,  is  perfect 
and  complete.^     Philo  is  not  deterred  by  a  felse 
shame  from  adducing  his  own  repeated  experience 
as  an  example  of  these  states,  and  confesses  that 
often  when   he  has  set  down  to  his  work  full  of 
philosophical  ideas,  and  with  a  matured  conception 
of  the  matter  in  hand,  his  intellect  has  been  void, 
and  he  has  been  forced  to  give  up  the  task  without 
advancing  it  in  the  least.     At  other  times,  when 
he  has  disposed  himself  to  work  without  a  clear 
perception  of  his  task,  he  has,  he  says,  suddenly 
found   himself  full  of  ideas   and  thoughts  which 
came  from  above,  and  he  has  been  so  carried  away 
by  the  inspiration  as  to  forget  all  external  matters, 
the  place  where  he  was,  and  whatever  was  present 
before  him,  even  himself,  and  what  he  had  said  and 
written.^®    We  must  here  call  particular  attention 

*  De  Migrat  Abr.  zxxiy.  466. 

*^  De  Cherab.  9  in.  p.  143 ;  de  Migr.  Abr.  vii.  441.  Tore  /uKLrai  fUy  xai 
ir6voi  Kai  AvKficu^  rievx^^ovviVf  AyaiUorai  ik  dvtv  rl^y^Cy  fv<rtmc 
irpofiif^cl^  wavra  A^pSa^  wairiv  ^^iXifia.  KoXtXrai  ik  17  ^opd  rwv  airro' 
/iart^o/iivitfv  Ayad&v  d^et^y  IwuSriirip  6  vovg  AfUrat  r6v  Kara  rac 
iiiac  iirtpoXdc  kvipytt&v  Kal  &9mp  r&v  Uovciw  i^XevOlpwraf  itd  rr^v 
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to  the  fact,  that  he  expressly  describes  this  state  of 
the  soul  as  passive,  as  distinctive  of  free  volition, 
and  that  he  considers  himself  therein  to  be  merely 
an  instrument  of  God,  and  makes  its  special  merit 
to  be  the  emancipation  of  the  reason,  not  only 
from  a  consciousness  of  all  external  relations,  but 
also  of  its  own  emotions. ^^  Such  a  state,  it  is 
easily  conceivable,  cannot  fall  to  the  lot  of  all  men. 
For  although  God's  mercy  is  universal,  it  is  only 
natural  that  a  certain  order  should  prevail  in  the 
divine  economy  to  regulate  the  attainment  of  the 
supreme  gifts  of  mercy.^^  It  is  therefore  that 
Philo  speaks  of  the  profoundest  wisdom  which  the 
God-inspired  have  received,  as  of  a  mystery  which 
is  not  to  be  revealed  indiscriminately  to  all. 

This  mystical  element  in  the  opinions  of  Philo,  is 
decisive  as  to  the  predominantly  Oriental  character 
of  his  doctrine.  Even  though  in  the  theory  of  a 
divine  inspiration,  whereby  God  permits  man  to 
contemplate  his  own  essence,  some  of  the  expres- 
sions and  mystical  conceptions  of  Plato  are  intro- 

irXriO^v  r&p  vofiivuv  leal  aiiaarartaQ  kwofiPpoivrwv t6  kfiavrod 

wdOoQy  B  fivpioLKiQ  vaBiitv  o7^a,  Biriyoifitvo^  oiie  alvx^vofiai,  fiovXri^tlQ 
iirriv  ort  wapd  r^v  vvvii^ri  tHjv  xard  ^iXoffo^iav  SoyfiaTiav  ypa^i^y 
l\9tiv  Kal  &  xP^  avvOuvat  <ftjepf/3a»c  ^^^»>y  ayovov  Kai    vriipav  ivpwv  ri)y 

iiavoiav  dvpaKrog  iirriWayriv ivri  Sk  Sire  Ktvbg  iXButv  rX^piis 

k^ai^vrie  iytvofiriv,  iwivi^ofiivwv  Kai  ewttpofiivutv  &v<a9tv  A^avuQ  rwv 
IvBv/Atifidrw,  tag  vvb  carox^C  ^v^kov  KOpvfiavTiav  xal  v&vriaQ  iiyvouv 
TOP  r6iroVf  tovq  TrapSvTag  ifiavrov^  rd  XiySfuva^  rd  ypa^Sfitva, 

■*  Qak  Rer.  Div.  Her.  liii.  511.  "Bwc  fihv  oiJv  in  ircpiXa/iircc  xal  ir«pi- 
iroXtX  fifi&v  6  vovCf  fie<nifippivbv  ola  ^iyyog  ilg  wa^av  rf^v  4^%^^ 
dvaxitaVf  iv  kavToiQ  Svric  oi  KaTtx6fitda^  iirttidv  ik  vpbg  dvvfidg 
yivrirat  Kard  rh  lUoe  Uvratnc  4  iv^toQ  iiriiriirrfi  caroxwnjc^  Kai 
liavia. 

"  lb.  Hi.  510.  4favX(f  dk  oi*  difug  kp^iivu  ytvitfdai  dfov,  &9rt  ffvpi«»c 
fiox^flpbc  otfhig  iv^ovai^  fMvtf  ravr  ifapfUrrut  k,tX>  De  Monarch,  i  9, 
221. 
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duced)  still  the  whole  cast  of  Philo's  ideas  on  this 
point  is  very  different  from  the  Platonic,  even  if  we 
make  but  little  allowance  for  what  is  merely  figu- 
rative in  the  latter.  With  Plato  the  intuition  of 
ideas  is  throughout  inseparable  from  scientific  de- 
velopment; whereas  Philo  either  wholly  neglects 
the  latter,  or  else  regards  it  as  nothing  higher  than 
an  uninfluential  means  of  purifying  the  soul, 
and  decidedly  rejects  the  opinion,  that  the  scientific 
development  of  human  thought  can  enable  man  to 
apprehend  the  divine.^^  But  this  is  not  the  only 
point  in  which  Philo  leans  to  the  Oriental  view  of 
things,  although  it  is  precisely  the  one  on  which  all 
the  others  of  a  like  nature  depend,  since  it  lays  a 
foundation  for  the  contempt  of  scientific  culture 
and  profane  pursuits,  and  thereby  opens  a  wide 
field  for  the  idle  play  of  fancy.  Correctly  viewed, 
Grecian  philosophy  is  nothing  more  than  the  abun- 
dant source  from  which  Philo  liberally  drew  the 
materials  with  which  he  fed  his  fancy,  and  the 
means  of  indulging  it;  and  we  must  therefore, 
strongly  condemn  the  weak  prejudice,  which  would 
make  the  Platonic  theory  to  be  the  main  consti- 
tuent of  his  doctrine.  The  Platonic  philosophy,  in 
short,  does  not  even  furnish  exclusively  the  ele- 
ments with  which  his  fancy  sports.  The  Aristo- 
telian and  Stoical  systems  may  well  contest  this 
title  with  it.**  It  is  at  once  conceivable,  that  such 
a  mixture  of  heterogeneous  elements,  held  together 

"  De  Poit.  CBini,  zItui.  258.  Tov  5yrwc5vroc  Ivapytia  ftaXKov  Avruca- 
rakanfiovofikvov  fl  \6ymv  diroiilU*'  wviffrafiivov, 

"*  I  muit  in  thia  respect,  oppose  the  <4»iiuoii  which  my  respected  teecher 
Neander  adranoes  in  his  Genetiscfaen  Entwiekelung  der  Vorndimsten  Gnoatichen 
Systeme,  p.  2.  •  Crenzer  judges  more  correctly  of  his  relation  to  Plato,  although 
apparently  proceeding  from  another  new  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  tlian  I 
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by  no  other  bond  than  that  of  fancy,  ehould  have 
proved  an  almost  invincible  impediment  to  stability 
of  doctrine,  even  though  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
all  his  statements,  however  vague  and  inconsistent 
they  often  are,  were  invariably  based  upon  a  certain 
general  view,  which  was  derived  from  Oriental 
ideas,  and  is  of  a  religious  rather  than  a  philosophi- 
cal character.  As  philosophers,  we  find  it  impos- 
sible to  estimate  his  merit  very  highly,  although  as 
historians,  he  particularly  demands  our  notice, 
for  having  brought  into  course  a  certain  chain  of 
ideas,  which  both  in  themselves  were  not  without  a 
philosophical  import,  and  which  also  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  subsequent  development 
of  philosophy.  Probably,  he  was  not  even  the  first 
to  give  currency  to  them,  but  only  adopted  them, 
while  perhaps,  the  merely  partial  difiusion  of  his 
works  deprives  him  of  all  claim  to  the  merit  of 
having  put  these  ideas  in  extensive  circulation ;  and 
his  writings  possess  the  merely  relative  merit  of 
being  the  only  source  from  which  we  are  able  to 
prove  the  oldest  existence  of  these  ideas,  among 
those  who  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  Grecian  edu- 
cation. That  he  was  not  the  first  to  originate,  but 
adopted  them  from  others,  is  to  our  minds,  convin- 
cingly proved  from  the  mode  in  which  he  advances 
them,  and  supposes  their  truth  to  be  already  de- 
monstrably established ;  as  also  from  the  little 
inventive  powers  which  his  works  exhibit  through- 
out. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  predominant 

can  think  right  to  adopt.  S.  Kritik  der  Schriften  des  Juden  Philon  in  d. 
Theol.  Studien  u.  Kritiken.  Jahrg.  1832.  i  Hft. 
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element  of  Philo's  system,  its  heterogeneous  natare 
necessarily  involved  his  positions  in  great  inconsist- 
ency.     The  necessity   which   he  felt  of  availing 
himself  of  the   treasures  of  Grecian  civilization 
and  philosophy,  prevented  him  from  carrying  out 
his  mystical  theosophy  in  perfect  purity.     For  there 
was  something  inconsistent  with  this  higher  wisdom 
when  he  ascribed  to  the  mental  training,  furnished 
by  the  Encyclic  and  philosophical  sciences,  a  merely 
negative  value,  and  making  their  virtue  to  consist  in 
purifying  the  soul  from  error,  and  rendering  it  capa- 
ble of  receiving  and  maintaining  the  higher  wisdom 
for  which  they  also  awaken  the  desire.    In  this  spirit 
Philo  sought  to  show  that  the  Encyclic  sciences, 
grammar,  rhetoric,  geometry,  and    so   forth,    are 
necessary,  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  life,  but  also 
for  protection  against  the  arts  of  sophists,  and  the 
delusions  of  the  senses.     Without  these  man  cannot 
enjoy  with  confidence  even  the  higher  wisdom.*® 
It  is  clear,  that  in  these  preparatives  for  philosophy, 
Philo  included  the  investigations  of  logic,  since  it 
was  only  by  the  aid   of  these  that  the  Encyclic 
teaching  could  be  considered  duly  fitted  to  contend 
against  the  frauds  of  sophistry.     Thus  Philo  makes 
the  Ignorance  of  these  arts  to  be  the  reason  why 
Abel  fell  by  the  hand  of  Cain ;  and  asserts  that 
Aaron  was  associated  with  Moses  in  order  to  show 
that  the  richness  of  intellectual  ideas  requires  to  be 
combined  with    the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of 
outward  expression .**      If  therefore  Philo  advised 

^  De  Ebriet.  xii.  364. 

**  Quod  Deter.  Pot.  land.  10,  sqq.  p.  197,  sqq  ;  de  Migr.  Abr.  13,  U, 
447,  iq. 
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a  neglect  of  the  body,  the  sensuous  perception,  and 
the  powers  of  speech,  he  must  not  be  undei*stood 
thereby,  as  recommending  the  complete  abstraction 
from  them,  for  this  would  be  to  recommend  death 
itself;  but  what  he  meant  is,  that  man  should  re- 
press all  fondness  for  the  sensible  world  and  the 
language  of  flattery,  in  order  to  raise  himself  above 
them,  and  to  see  in  himself  their  master,  instead  of 
their  slave.^'^  But  Philo  does  not  stop  here.  For 
if  the  senses  and  language  are  of  use  to  man,  the 
next  step  is  naturally  to  ascribe  to  them  a  positive 
value ;  and  if  worldly  knowledge  is  not  absolutely 
to  be  rejected,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  im- 
portance of  the  senses  for  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  mundane  things.  Accordingly  Philo  does  not 
hesitate  to  avow  a  belief  that  they  furnish  food  to 
human  reason ;  and  he  shows  at  great  length,  that 
without  them  man  could  not  judge  of  black  and 
white,  hard  and  soft,  and  the  like.^^  Indeed  he 
goes  so  far  in  this  direction  of  thought  as  to  con- 
cede to  the  passive  emotions  of  the  soul  (iraCii)  a 
share  in  the  cognition  of  objects ;  for,  he  argues, 
pleasure  is  subservient  to  the  preservation  of  the 
the  species ;  pain  and  fear  move  the  soul  and  teach 
it  to  despise  nothing.^®  Even  if  he  is  unwilling  to 
grant,  that  man  may  discover  the  truth  of  what 
really  is,  and  its  operations  by  means  of  corporeal 
things,  still  he  is  far  from  controverting  the  hypo- 
thesis, that  the  senses  and  the  body  are  perhaps  the 

"  De  Migr.  1,  2,  36. 

**  Alieg.  Leg.  iii.  18,  98  ;  de  Plant.  Noe,  zzxil  849.    Tb  rpkfov  r^  vovv 
ijfi&v  iariv  euff^tiffiQ, 
"*  Alleg.  Leg.  ii  8,  68. 
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instruments  by  which  God  leads  man  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  invisible,  incorporeal  essence,  i.  e,  of 
himself.*^  In  short,  he  represents  sensuous  per- 
ception as  being  the  mean  between  reason  and  sen- 
sible things ;  for  the  latter  being  fecundated  by 
God,  give  rise  to  a  desire  in  the  soul,  and  percep- 
tion is  thereby  rendered  possible ;  which,  however, 
could  not  take  place,  so  long  as  the  reason,  on  the 
other  hand,  did  not  yearn  towards  the  external  world 
and  set  the  senses  in  motion.*^  This  view  of  sen- 
sation evidently  reverts  to  the  Stoical  hypothesis  of 
a  ruling  portion  of  the  soul,  which  expands  itself 
from  the  centre  to  the  periphery  of  the  living  being. 
Now  as  this  hypothesis  was,  in  its  essential  features 
at  least,  designed  to  explain  the  formation  of 
thought  by  sensuous  perception,  or  to  allow  it  to 
arise  out  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  internal 
and  external,  it  is  obviously  in  direct  opposition  to 
Philo's  prevailing  purpose,  which  was  to  allow  to 
the  sensual  no  share  in  true  knowledge,  and  indeed 
to  censure  it  as  seducing  the  soul  from  the  true 
path  of  wisdom.  Perception,  he  is  of  opinion,  is 
not,  undoubtedly,  in  itself  evil ;  indeed  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  species  of  good,  in  so  far  as  it  permits 
us  to  become  cognizant  of  outward  objects  in  their 


^  D«  Somn.  i.  32,  649.  OiH  ydp  &\\o  rwv  ovrow  ohSkv  dtrt^/utrow 
Iwoijeai  SwaT6v,  Sri  fiti  ri}v  opx^v  XafidvTag  dnb  ffiafi&Tbtv.  De  Ebriet. 
xxviii.  374,  though  he  speaks  of  creatures,  it  is  plain  from  what  follows,  that  he 
thereby  means  corporeal  things  :  ^rap*  vfiwv  fikv  oidiv,  trapd  SI  deov  Xriyf^opm* 
o^v&vra  KTrifiaTGy  Bi  vfiStv  dk  Ifrufc.  opyava  yap  viri^pc r^irovra  rate  o^a- 
v&roie  airov  x^P^^^v  yeyivjja^c. 

*^  Leg.  Alleg.  i.  1 1,  49.  In  these  matters  we  must  not  look  ibr  oonsistencj 
in  Philo  especially,  as  this  part  of  his  system  is  very  negligently  worked  out* 
Thus  it  ill  accords  with  the  doctrine  quoted  above,  that  he  maintains  that 
reason  must  perceive  even  when  it  is  does  not  will  do  so. 
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truth ;  but  still  it  is  so  mixed  up  with  the  seductive 
lusts  and  other  passions  of  the  soul,  as  to  be  incon- 
ceivable in  any  other  light  than  as  a  mixed  good 
and  ilL  Pleasure  seduces  and  deceives  man  by 
leading  him  to  regard  as  profitable  and  good  much 
that  is  wholly  worthless ;  pleasure  is  absolutely  evil, 
and  the  good  have  no  part  in  it/^  When  according 
to  its  nature  it  strives  to  arrive  at  perception,  it  there- 
by imparts  to  the  soul  the  evil  also  which  belongs  to 
itself,  and  thus  perception  deceives  the  reason  by  im- 
parting to  it,  together  with  the  conception,  a  love  also 
of  the  external  object/^  This  delusion  of  sensation 
Philo  regards  as  inevitable  so  long  as  man  abandons 
himself  to  perception,  on  the  ground  that  the 
connection  between  pleasure  and  perception  is  so 
close  that  the  latter  cannot  come  into  contact  with 
reason  except  by  means  of  the  former.  For,  ac* 
cording  to  Philo,  pleasure  forms  the  link  by  which 
the  two  heterogeneous  parts  of  the  soul,  reason, 
and  sense,  are  held  together.**  He  might,  therefore, 
well  say,  that  in  the  human  race  nothing  is  done 
without  pleasure ;  and  if  he  added  the  qualification 
that  the  good  and  the  bad  take  the  idea  of  pleasure 
very  differently,  the  latter  regarding  it  as  some- 


^  Leg.  Alleg.  iii.  20.  100.  'H  ^k  aioBriirtc  Aiepat^vwc  SiBiaci  rd  cmjiara 
ol^rwc,  iiQ  Ix^i  ^vtTsug  Icelva,  frXdafiaros  Koi  rixvflC  Icrdcv  lb.  21.  Xaeriov 
oiv,  '6Tt  rj  al<r^ri<rie  ovrt  tSv  ^avXutv,  ovti  r&v  ciroviaiiav  Itrriv,  dXXik 

Itkoov  rt  a^Tfi  Kal  Koivbv  <ro0ov  re  cat  &^qovoq 6  il  i^t£,  4  if^ovi?, 

i$  iavrrje  ifffl  fu>x^i7pa«  it^  rovro  Iv  /tiv  ffvovScdtf  oifx  fipiox^rat  ri 
vapdirav,  fi6vog  H  aifHie  6  ^avXo^  diroXavti, 

^  De  Great.  Mund.  59,  p.  39,  aq. 

^  Leg  Alleg.  ii.  18,  79.  Avolv  Trpoytyov6Twv,  vov  koI  etlffOti^etic,  koI 
rovTiov  yvfiv&v  kutA  rhv  Mrikiafiivov  rpdirov  vTopx^**^  dvdytii  rpirti¥ 
»}^ov>}v  avvayfaybv  dfi^oXv  vndp^at  xpbQ  ri}y  r&v  voijr&v  col  ala^fir&if 
dyriKfplfiVf  c.rA. 
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thing  good,  but  the  former  as  only  necessary,^  this 
implies  that  every  one  is  necessarily  subject  to  the 
delusion  of  pleasure,  unless  perhaps,  what  is  not 
improbable,  Philo  here  forgot  his  own  general 
view  of  pleasure. 

If  then,  in  fact,  we  find  the  views  of  Philo  con- 
cerning the  primary  principles  of  human  conception 
but  little  consistent,  not  to  say  intrinsically  opposed 
to  each  other,  we  can  hardly  expect  that  he  could 
have  formed  a  consistent  doctrine  of  the  scientific 
development  of  ideas.  We  have  already  remarked, 
that  he  held  demonstration  in  little  esteem.  Equally 
slight  was  the  value  which  he  put  upon  correct 
distinction/®  All  these  points  strikingly  indicate 
his  contempt  for  every  indirect  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, and  his  great  reliance  on  the  immediate 
intuition  of  truth.  Connected  herewith,  in  Philo's 
mind,  was  probably,  the  view  that  all  knowledge 
gained  by  means  of  perception  is  limited  to  the 
corporeal/^  while  true  knowledge,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  based  on  the  cognitions  of  the  soul,  which 
it  contemplates  immediately  in  itself  by  its  own 
proper  nature,  and  apart  from  its  combination  with 
the  body.  Nevertheless,  we  find  traces  of  a  dis- 
position to  admit  a  species  of  mediation  of  know- 
ledge by  perception,  which  rises  gradually  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher.     Perception,  viz.  refers  to  the 

**  Leg.  Alleg.  ii.  6,  70.  'AXX'  6  fikv  ^avXoc  ilc  dya^(p  TtXiltfi  xp4^^^h 
6  a  eirovidioQ  a»c  ii6vov  itvayKaifp'  x*^p'^Q  7^9  V^ov^c  ovdiv  yivirai  tAv 
Iv  Ttf  dvflTifi  yspti. 

*•  De  Agric.  32,  p.  321,  sq. 

*7  This  ia  supported  bj  all  the  paasages  already  quoted  touching  the  groundi 
of  knowledge.  Leg.  Alleg.  ii.  18.  Ohrt  ydp  6  vovq  iixa  ah^riat^Q  i}3vvaro 
taraXapuv  Z*fov  ^  ^vt6v  ^  \idov  ^  KvXov  j)  ffvtf6k»Q  au/ia. 
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individual,  by  which  tenn  Philo  undentood  the 
individual  object.*®  Now  in  opposition  to  this 
sensuous  cognition  of  the  individual  substance,  he 
conceived  of  the  higher  knowledge  as  of  a  know- 
ledge of  species,  which  are  not  like  individual 
objects — perishable,  but  imperishable  and  eternal,*® 
the  copies  of  the  prototypes  in  the  divine  intellect.^® 
However,  Philo  does  not  firmly  adhere  to  this 
view,  he  is  not  content  with  advancing  from  indi- 
viduals to  species,  and  stopping  there;  but  when  he 
is  considering  the  subordination  of  the  species  to 
the  genera,  he  views  the  latter  as  the  higher,  and 
consequently  teaches  that  the  former,  as  comprising 
less  under  them,  are  transitory.®^  By  this  mode 
of  conception  Philo  proceeded  constantly  from  the 
special  to  the  general ;  and  regarding  the  former 
as  compared  with  the  latter,  if  not  as  transitory,  yet 
at  least  as  valueless,  he  finally  referred  the  truth  of 
all  things  to  the  highest  generality.  This  method, 
as  far  as  we  are  able  to  see,  Philo  steadily  followed, 
and  by  a  natural  consequence  arrived  at  the  view 
that  the  most  general  is  the  supreme,  and  the  pure 
truth.  The  original  archetype  of  all  things — the 
supra-sensible  world— is,  to  his  mind,  the  idea  of 
ideas — the  highest  genUs;  but  still  this  is  only  to 
be    understood   in   a  subordinate   sense;    for  the 

**  De  Great.  Mund.46,  p.  82.    Tov  Sk  alffdrirov  Kal  iiri  fiipovc  dv^puirov, 

^  lb.  1 3,  p.  9.  Here  we  have,  it  is  trae,  the  expression  rd  ycvii,  but  it  is 
dear  from  the  context  that  itSri  is  meant 

"  De  Conf.  Ling.  14,  p.  414. 

^^  De  Mutat.  Nom.  11,  p.  590.  T^  fiiv  yap  tUo^  cat  Ppax^  Kal  f^aprov, 
rb  H  yivoe  iroXv  rt  ad  jtac  a^^aprov.  De  Cherub.  2,  p.  139.  In  both 
passages  he  is  speaking  of  virtues,  but  the  proposition  is  general.  In  the 
second  yivoQ  is  opposed  to  Iv  fUptt  and  to  lUog,  and  it  is  said  in  general  yiroc 
ik  irav  a^apTov, 
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highest    genus,  in   the  first  and  truest  sense,  is 
God." 

Philo,  therefore,  believed  that  the  scientific  de- 
velopment, rightly  understood,  is  an  advance 
from  the  lower  notions,  through  higher  and  higher, 
to  the  highest.  However,  that  he  should  not  have 
followed  this  gradation  methodically,  is  easily  ex- 
plicable from  the  general  cast  of  his  ideas,  which 
led  him  to  confine  his  efforts  to  the  single  object  of 
obtaining  the  knowledge  of  God,  at  all  events,  and 
even  at  the  expense  of  contempt  for  all  lower 
branches  of  knowledge,  which,  although  he  could 
not  look  upon  them  as  good,  he  was  nevertheless 
constrained  to  cultivate  as  indispensable.  With 
such  a  view  the  special  was  necessarily  merged  in 
the  general,  as  is  clear  from  what  he  advances  on 
the  idea  of  God.  He  generally  designates  God  as 
that  which  is,  which,  according  to  Philo,  is  the 
supreme  genus.  It  was  therefore  quite  consistent 
in  him  to  maintain,  that  in  the  idea  of  God  the 
multiplicity  of  all  true  entity  is  united ;  and  Philo 
frequently  expresses  himself  in  such  a  manner  as 
apparently  to  favour  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
adopted  such  an  opinion.  Thus  he  calls  God  some- 
times the  One  and  the  All,  which  embraces  and  fills 
all;^'  at  others  he  talks  of  the  reason  as  seeing, 
when  it  has  arrived  at  God,  the  corporeal  ideas." 
Nevertheless  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  God  but  the 

**  De  Great.  Mund.  6  fin.  p.  5.  Tb  ipxirvirov  vapASeiy/io^  IH  ruv 
lie&v,  6  deov  X<Syoc.  Leg.  Alleg.  ii.  21  fin.  p.  82.  T6  ik  ytvu^TaTdv  lorcy 
6  ^Uq  ical  diitripOQ  6  ^eov  X6yoQ» 

•*  Leg.  Alleg.  i.  14,  p.  52. 

**  De  Ebriet.  25,  p.  372.  *0  vovc,  ^rav  ^co^opf|3iJc  rpbg  (tbrf  rf  6pn 
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Word  which  proceeds  from  him,  that  Philo  calls  the 
idea  of  ideas,  affords  undoubted  proof  that  he  was 
indisposed  to  acknowledge  any  multiplicity  soever 
in  God.  And  consequently  he  proceeds  to  demon- 
strate that  God  alone  exists  for  himself,  without 
aught  beside  himself,  without  multiplicity,  and 
without  mixture/*  He  calls  him,  therefore,  at 
times,  the  one,  the  simple,  or  the.  good,  or  some 
other  indication  of  his  essence,  but  in  general  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  maintains  that  God  is 
without  properties.®^  Now  although,  in  its  imme- 
diate application,  this  assertion  may  refer  only  to 
sensible  properties,  according  to  the  phraseology  of 
the  Stoics,  it  must,  nevertheless,  be  taken  also  in  a 
more  general  signification;  for  Philo  expressly 
declares  that  no  name  can  properly  be  ascribed  to 
God.  The  existent  cannot  be  expressed ;  he  simply 
is."  Consequently,  the  properties  which  are 
usually  attributed  to  God  must  be  regarded  as  in- 
adequate designations  of  his  essence ;  he  is  better 
than  goodness  itself,  purer  than  the  one,  and  more 
prime  than  the  unit.*®  Even  when  Philo  is  re- 
garding God  as  the  creative  reason,  he  declares  him 
to  be  higher  than  virtue  and  science  ;  higher  indeed 
than  evenjthe  good  and  beautiful.*'  This  doctrine 
of  the  namelessness  of  God,  which,  taken  in  the 

**  Leg.  AUeg.  ii.  I,  p.  66;  de  Mut.  Norn.  34,  p.  606. 

••  Leg.  AUeg.  i.  15,  p.  53. 

^  De  Somn.  i.  39,  fin.  p.  655.  £ieci^a;<cyoc,  d  iari  re  tov  Svroc  6vo/m, 
aa^CiQ  iyvut,  8ri  xifptov  fikv  ohUv,  8  t*  &v  tltrg  ric»  Koraxp^iiivOQ  kpti, 
Xkyttr^ai  yUp  oh  vi^vKiv,  AXkk  fi6vov  tlvat  rb  6v, 

••  DeVitaCont  l,p.  472. 

^  De  Great.  Mand.  2,  p.  2.  Kal  5r(  rb  fikv  dpaffrripiov  b  r&v  8Xa>y  vovq 
iffrlv  ttXiKptviffrdroc  xal  dxpat^teraroe,  KpUrnay  re  ^  dptni,  tai  Kpiirrtav 
^  iirurriifiri,  Kai  Kpelrruv  ^  avrb  rb  dya^bv  sal  airb  rb  koXAv* 
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full  sense  of  the  word,  must  apply  also  to  the  names 
of  God  and  being,  appears  to  be  connected  with  the 
national  feeling  of  the  Jews,  which  forbade  the  true 
and  holy  name  of  God  to  be  uttered  except  by  the 
holy  and  the  wise.^  With  this  doctrine  of  the 
unmentionableness  of  God,  the  belief  that  in  his 
nature  he  is  unknowable,  is  naturally  connected. 
It  is  even  requisite  for  his  felicity  that  he  should 
have  no  peculiar  character ;  it  is  only  the  existence 
simply,  and  not  the  essence  of  God,  that  can  ever 
be  known.*^ 

It  is  very  natural  that  a  doctrine  like  Philo's, 
which  essentially  directed  its  efforts  to  the  problem 
of  exhibiting  the  Deity  to  man,  and  ascertaining 
by  some  means  or  other  the  relation  between  them, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  was  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  man  can  neither  conceive  of  nor  give  a 
name  to  God,  should  fall  into  contradiction  with 
itself,  and  consequently  in  the  course  of  its  expositions 
be  continually  driven  to  abandon  its  previous  posi- 
tions. Of  this  there  are  numerous  instances  in  the 
writings  of  Philo.®^  In  the  present  place  we  shall 
call  attention  to  a  few  only,  although  in  the  further 
progress  of  our  disquisitions  many  others  will 
occur.     We  might  perhaps  be  disposed  to  consider 

^  That  the  name  ^t6s  is  inappropriate  is  expresslj  aaid,  De  Conf.  Ling.  27  • 
p.  425. 

*^  DeLeg.  ad  Caj.  44,  p.  597,  fin.;  de  Vita  Mos.  iii.  11,  p.  152. 

**  Quod  Deus  Immut.  11,  p.  281.  01  fikv  oiv  ^vxrje  kraipoi  voriraic  tad 
dvufiaTOiQ  ^vtrteiv  IvofiiXttv  dvvdfitvoi,  oifhfiif  riav  ycyovtfrwv  lii^ 
irapapdWovn  rb  6v  AXK*  iKpipdfravrtQ  aitrb  irdffiiQ  iroi6TijTOQ  . . . .  2v 
yAp  T&v  ttg  Tijv  fiaKapi6TfiTa  avTov  Kal  rijv  &Kpav  tiSaifioviav  ijv  rb 
^iX}}v  dvtv  xapacriypoc  ri}v  ^irap^iv  KaTaXafifidvia^ai ....  ri^v  Kard  rb 
tilvai  ftdvov  favratriav  ivtSilavro,  /ii}  /lop^waavrcc  adro,  lb.  13»  282.  *0 
d*  dpa  oifH  rf  vf  KaTaXtinrSc,  8n  fii}  Kard  rb  cZvai  i^&vov* 
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it  in  some  degree  allowable,  if  Philo  represented 
the  idea  of  God  exclusively  in  negative  formulae, 
as  when,  for  instance^  he  called  him  that  which  has 
no  properties,  and  that  which  is  bounded  by  nothing 
besides  itself ;  or  when  he  argued  against  the  view 
of  those  who  conceive  of  God  under  some   form 
more  or  less  anthropomorphic.®*      Moreover,   we 
might  let  it  pass  without  objection,  if  in  the  idea 
of  God  he  united  opposite  determinations ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  his  assertion,  that  God  is  everywhere 
and  nowhere.®*      But  Philo  did  not  stop  here ;  but, 
on  the  one  hand,  ascribed  to  the  divine  idea  the 
very  determinations  which,  on  the  other,  he  had 
sought  to  remove  from  it.     Thus,  too,  we  might 
perhaps  suppose  it  to  be  a  merely  negative  position, 
when  he  called  God  pre-eminently  an  unchangeable 
being.®®     But  the  way  in  which  he  used  this  desig- 
nation of  God  decidedly  proves  that  he  saw  in  it 
something  more  than  a  merely  negative  determi- 
nation.    For  in  the  mind  of  Philo  this  immutability 
of  Grod  was  connected  with  that  peace  and  repose 
which  he  elsewhere  described  as  the  true  good — 
the  supreme  felicity.®®      To  which  are  associated 
also  joy  and  cheerfulness,  which  are  described  to  be 
the. consequences  of  the  divine  perfection — felicity 
and  supreme  good.®'^      This  is  still  more  evident 
from  the  fact  that  Philo,  notwithstanding  he  re- 
jected  the   Platonic   doctrine  that  God   is  good, 
nevertheless,  after  the  manner  of  Plato,  made  the 

^  Quod  Deus  Immut.  11,  sq.  p.  280,  sqq.;  de  Sacr.  Abel.  29,  tq.  p.  181,  tq. 
**  De  Conf.  Ling.  27,  p.  425.  **  Quod  Deui  Immut.  5,  aq. 

**  De  Somn.  ii.  34,  p.  388,  sq. 

^  De  Cherub.  25,  p.  154 ;  de  Abrah.  36,  p.  29;  de  Saorif.  AbeL  SO,  fin. 
p.  183. 
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immutability  of  God  to  follow  from  his  being  the 
good  or  the  best,  and  that  therefore  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  become  either  better  or  worse.^  Thus, 
without  any  fear  of  contradicting  himself,  he  several 
times  calls  God  good,  and  even  grounds  thereon 
the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world ;  which  is 
that  God  allowed  the  non-existent  to  come  into 
being,  after  contemplating  his  own  goodness,  and 
finding  joy  in  giving.^  In  the  same  way  God  is 
called  light;  by  which  term,  however,  we  must 
not  understand  a  sensible,  but  a  supra-senstble 
light;  God  sees  the  world  even  before  it  comes 
into  being,  since  he  illuminates  himself/^  It  is 
clear  that  this  view  would  represent  God  as  reason, 
and  not  the  sole  but  the  universal  reason  of  all  f^ 
and  against  this  positive  determination  of  the  idea 
of  God,  Philo  has  nothing  to  object. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  in 
such  positive  determinations  Philo  did  not  intend 
to  be  understood  as  speaking  of  the  supreme  God, 
but  of  his  ministering  forces,  which  he  deems 
worthy  of  divine  worship.  For  Philo  distinguishes 
between  God,  as  properly  so  called,  and  the  god  so 
styled  in  an  improper  sense,  who  is,  however,  only 
the  olden  Word  of  God ;  the  former  alone  is  the  God, 

"  De  Incorr.  Mund.  13,  p.  500.  *leos  ydp  aifrbg  iavrtf  xal  hfiotoc  i  ^i6c, 
fiiiTt  aviCiv  vpbe  t6  xiipoVfiifiT*  ivirairiv  vpbQ  rd  ^sXrcov  Stx^fuvo^,  k.tX. 

**  De  Nom.  Mut  5  fin.  p.  585.  Atd  ri  yovv  lirotct  rd  /i^  bvTa\  9n 
dya^bQ  Kol  piK6ZiapoQ  ^v.  Quod  Deus  Immut.  23,  fin.  p.  288,  28d;  Leg. 
AU^.  L  14,  fin.  p.  52.  He  also  makes  this  distinction  :  God  himself  is  the 
giver  of  good,  but  the  angels  the  averten  of  evil ;  and  thus  keeps  the  Deltj 
pure  from  all  contact  with  evil,    heg,  KWeg,  ili.  62,  p.  122. 

^  Quod  Deus  Immut.  12,  p.  281.  *£w/oa  ii  o  de^c  cai  irph  yiyiowc 
ft^rl  xptlffuvoQ  kavTif,    De  Cher.  28,  p.  156. 

'^  Leg.  Meg.  liL  9,  p.  93. 
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the  latter  god/^    But  this  distinction  is  not  steadily 
maintained  by  Philo,  either  in  word  or  in  reality ; 
and,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  its  very  nature,  it 
only  serves  to  involve  him  in  fresh  difficulties.   The 
world  is  the  revelation  of  God  in  great  and  in  the 
the  whole ;  and  it  is  represented  as  being  formed 
by  the  Word  of  God  ;''^  and  therefore  in  the  very 
spirit  of  Philo,  the  Word  of  God  may  be  called  the 
creative  God.     The  conjecture,  therefore,  naturally 
arises,  that  in  the  passages  which  speak  of  God  the 
Creator,   of    his  goodness,   his  benevolence,   and 
other  properties,  the  Word  of  God  is  to  be  under- 
stood.   This,  however,  is  not  the  view  which  Philo 
follows ;  but  God   himself  is  declared  to  be  the 
orderer  of  the  world  and  the  first  cause  ;  while  the 
Word  of  God,  on  the  other  hand,  is  regarded  as 
simply  the  instrument  by  which  all  is  fashioned.^* 
Consequently,    the  positions  of   Philo  concerning 
the    immutability  of  God,  and  his  inexpressible 
nature,  which    is  without  qualities  or  properties, 
must  be  viewed  simply  as  an  endeavour  to  think  of 
God  absolutely,  without  reference  to  the   world, 
which,  however  seriously  he  might  entertain  it,  he 
found  it  impossible  to  maintain   throughout.     If 
also  he  says,  God  belongs  not  to  the  relative,  and  if 

'*  De  Somn.  i.  39,  p.  655. 

^  De  Monarch,  it  5,  p.  225.  A6yoc  ii  Icriv  tMv  ^tov,  h*  ov  au/iirag 
6  KSofiOQ  Urifuovpyiiro. 

»*  De  Chemb.  35,  p.  16],eq.  'O  ^tb^  alriov,  oi/K  S^avoy,  t6  H  yiv6fitvov 
it  dpydvov  fjAPf  ifwb  Sk  ahiov  irdvrwg  ylvtrat, .  .  • .  W  oiv  iorl  dfifuovpybc 
irXi)v  t6  alrtov  v0'  o^;  .  .  .  .  ivp^^ccc  ydp  alrtov  fikv  avrov  (sc  tov 
k69plov)  rbv  dt6v,  if<p*  o5  'yiyoviv  0X»|  W  rd  Tiffffapa  trroixtiCL,  U  6v 
9vvfKp^9,  Spyavov  9k  \6yov  diov,  it  oi  KartffKtv&v^ri,  This  is  Pbilo's 
usual  phraseology :  but  it  is  not,  howsTer,  quite  fixed ;  for  occasionallj  it  is 
said  that  something,  e.  ^  good,  is  ftshioned  not  only  hy,  but  also  through,  God. 
Leg.  A1l4g.  i.  18,  p.  51. 
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on  this  account  he  would  distinguish  the  working 
energy  of  God,  by  which  the  world  was  made,  from 
God  himself,  in  order  that  God  might  remain  nn- 
changed,  after  the  working  of  this  energy  in  the 
creation/*  this  is  merely  an  abstract  conception, 
which  could  not  take  firm  root  in  his  system,  and 
which  he  is  himself  incessantly  forced  to  contradict. 
Thus  he  declares  it  to  have  been  revealed  to  him  by 
that  higher  inspiration  which  he  boasts  of  enjoying, 
that  about  God  there  are  two  supreme  energies, 
goodness  and  power ;  and  that  by  the  former  he 
created  the  world,  and  by  the  latter  rules  it ;  and 
that  these  two  are  united  together  by  the  Word  of 
God,  which  holds  the  mean  between  them,  so  that 
by  this  Word  God  becomes  ruler  and  good/*  Such 
a  mode  of  thinking  implies  that  God  must  be 
thought  of  either  as  originally  good  and  a  sovereign^ 
or  else  as  only  having  become  so  by  his  union  with 
the  Word.  But,  in  short,  the  union  of  God  with 
his  energies  cannot  be  understood  in  any  other 
sense  than  as  a  relative  idea,  which  must  necessarily 
be  unchangeably  joined  with  the  essence  of  God. 
This  necessity  was,  in  fact,  acknowledged  by  Philo, 
since  he  taught  by  a  symbol,  which  became  very 
famous  in  succeeding  ages,  that  God  cannot  cease 

'*  De  Mut.  Nom.  4,  in.  p.  582.  To  yap  6v,  j  6v  in-tv,  owx»  rSv  vpi^ 
Tf  ahrh  yap  iavTOV  vXrjpic  cat  aifvb  iavTtfi  Ixavbv  Kai  wf>6  r^c  vov 
k6v/iov  ytvieiuc  K<tl  fiird  rijv  yiveaiv  tov  travrbg  iv  6fiouf,  drptirrov 

ydp  tai  dfttTdpXfiTOv tAv  dk  iwdfuuv,  &q  Iricvev  ei^  yivtmv 

iir'  titpyeai^  tov  av^ra^iVTO^j  iviaQ  wfifiiptiKt  Xkyte^cu  btvavil  wp6c 

n,   Tt^v  PaviXtKiiv,   ri)v  c^epycrtr^v ra^rmv  enryyev^c  ^€ri 

Kai  11  irocif rue^  ivvafiis,  i|  caXovftlvif  dioc'  iid  ydp  ravrffc  r^c  iwdfumc 
i^tlKt  rd  irdvro  6  yivvri^aQ  Kai  TkxvtrtvvaQ  war^py  K.r.X. 

'*  De  Cheiub.  9,  p.  143,  sq.  Adyy  ydp  Kai  dpxovra  coi  dya^^y  ^yoc 
rbv  di6v. 
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to  be  active,  since  it  is  his  peculiar  property,  in  the 
same  way  as  to  burn  is  the  property  of  fire,  and  to 
freeze  of  snow/^ 

This  direction  of  thought  is  in  fact  remarkable. 
Philo  labours  to  keep  the  idea  of  God  free  from  all 
admixture  with  ideas  of  mundane  things.  On  this 
account  he  is  decidedly  hostile  to  Pantheism,  and 
places  the  contrariety  between  God  and  the  world 
in  so  strong  a  li^ht  as  almost  to  preclude  all  inter- 
course between  God  and  his  creatures  even  by  the 
interposition  of  the  energy  or  Word  of  Grod,  whom 
he  seems  to  make  an  independent  being.  By  his 
very  nature  God  is  separate  from  all  becoming; 
the  degree  of  imperfection  which  distinguishes  every 
other  nature  from  the  divine  is  no  small  one;  every- 
thing is  different  from  him  in  its  entire  constitution/^ 
Out  of  matter  he  has,  it  is  true,  made  all  things, 
but  he  did  so  without  touching  it,  for  it  could  not 
be  that  the  omniscient  and  the  happy  should  come 
into  contact  with  shapeless  and  confused  matter/^ 
God  embraces  the  whole  universe,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  he  is  out  of  it.^  But  in  this  direction 
of  thought  Philo  was  unable  to  maintain  himself 
consistently.  All  that  he  could  accomplish  was  to 
introduce  certain  intermediate  members  between 
the  world  and  God  which  he  designates  as  the 
energies  or  Word  of  God;  nevertheless,  as  he  is 

J^  L^.  All^.  i.  8,  p.  44.  HaiftTai,  yAp  oMtroTt  voi&v  6  dcdp,  &>X 
&9Wip  litoy  rh  koUiv  irvpdc  Kai  X'<>>^C  t6  ^vxctv,  o6rM  gat  dfov  t6 
irouiv, 

^  De  Sacrif.  Abel,  xxriii.  181.  'A/uivoy  dk  oUkv  kwivorjaai  Bi/uc  rov 
alriovy  6ir5rc  oiik  Xvov,  ^XX'  ov^i  hXiyt^  KaraStko^tpoy^  &XK*  5Xy  yivti 
KaTapifitiKbg  &irav  rb  fiiTd  9t6v  ti^pliTKirai, 

*•  De  Vict.  Offer,  xiii.  261,  6n. 

*  De  Posterit.  Caini,  t.  228,  sq. 
IV.  2    F 
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driven  to  make  these  the  means  by  wkich  God 
originally  made  all  things,  and  which  he  keeps  in 
dependence  on  himself,  the  determinations,  which 
he  would  restrict  to  the  energies  alone,  ultimately 
apply  to  God  himself.  Thus  God  is  designated  as 
the  creator  and  governor  of  the  world — the  first 
cause;  he  is  depicted  as  good  and  beneficent,  and 
(notwithstanding  that  in  other  passages  his  essence 
is  declared  to  be  unknowable)  the  object  of  the 
most  beautiful  sciences.®^  The  attempt  in  short  is 
futile,  and  only  serves  to  evince  the  tendency  of 
Philo's  ideas,  which  however  found  their  limitation 
in  another  direction  of  his  phiIosoph3^ 

Between  these  two  directions  Philo's  whole  sys- 
tem fluctuates,  which  is  also  disturbed  by  a  further 
source  of  vacillation.  The  wider  the  chasm  between 
(jod  and  the  world  appeared  to  him,  the  less  dis* 
posed  was  he  to  concede  to  man  a  knowledge  of 
God.  When,  therefore,  he  looks  to  the  limited 
nature  of  mundane  things,  he  considers  a  full  and 
perfect  intuition  of  Gk)d  to  be  impossible.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  feels  conscious  of  a  desire  in 
human  reason  for  the  highest  and  true  perfection, 
and  therefore  is  indisposed  to  deny  to  man  all  hope 
of  a  thorough  insight  into  the  divine  nature.  To 
this  point  of  view  we  must  refer  the  fact  that  he 
ascribes  to  man  no  other  perception  of  God  than 
what  is  as  it  were  a  reflection  from  a  mirror.^ 
This  idea  he  indeed  carries  out  so  far  as  not  to  con- 

■*  De  Vict  Offi  xiiL  fin.  262.  Tt  ydp  fidBiiiia  xdWiov  imarrifttic  rov 
Svrwc  ivTOC  Biov ; 

^  De  DecaL  zxL  fin.  198,  *Q(  ydp  Sid,  raroirrpov  ^avravtovrai  6  vovt 
Otbv  dp&vra  Kat  KoefioiroiovvTa  Kai  rHv  JJXwv  iirirpoTivovra.  De 
Vita  Cont.  z.  483,  fin. 
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cede  even  to  Moses  a  perfect  contemplation  of  divi- 
nity. Human  discernment  goes  no  farther  than  a 
cognizance  of  God's  existence.  By  the  powers 
subordinate  to  him,  and  by  his  operations^  man 
learns  to  know  God ;  these,  however,  reveal  to  man 
his  existence  and  not  his  essence.  If  man  say  that  God 
can  be  seen,  this  can  only  be  true  in  an  improper 
sense.  Philo  treats  this  desire,  to  know  more  of  God 
than  simply  that  he  exists,  as  the  extreme  of  folly .^ 
Consistently  enough  with  his  own  views,  he  main- 
tains in  support  of  this  opinion  that  in  his  essence  God 
is  nothing  else  than  the  existent,  of  which  in  short 
nothing  beyond  existence  can  be  known.  But  even 
in  this  distinction  between  the  essence  and  the 
existence  of  God  we  clearly  discern  a  strong  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  understanding  by  God  something 
more  than  simple  existence.  The  process  by  which, 
through  the  desire  of  perfection  which  is  inherent  in 
the  reason,  Philo  was  led  to  the  opposite  view,  may  be 
traced  clearly  enough  in  the  way  in  which  he  repre- 
sents the  e£fort  to  contemplate  God  as  the  way  to 
perfect  felicity.^  But,  alas !  human  powers  are  inade- 
quate to  attain  to  this  supreme  end.  In  himself  no 
one  has  power  to  see  God;  but  God  must  show 
himself  to  him.  Even  when  Philo  is  speaking  of 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  God,  he  expressly  makes 
an  objection  to  the  presumptuous  idea  that  man  by 

"  De  Poster.  Caxni,  zlviil  258.  Tb  dk  oparbv  flvai  t6  dv  oi/  wpcoXoyct- 
Totf  Kar&xptiffic  H  i<mv,  1^'  kK&frrtiv  ain-ov  r&v  Bvv&fituv  ivaftpofis^ 

vov AvBpburov  ydp   i^apKiX  Xoyifffuf  fikxP^   ''^'^   KarafiaOttv, 

5rc  IvTi  Tt  Kol  vTTcipx^^  ^^  ^^v  5XiifV  alriov,  irpocXOccy.  irepairepoi  Sk  Kal 
<rirov^a^ccv  rpiirtaGat,  **q  rrtpi  oMag  fj  iroi6n|roc  ^ifriTv,  &yifyi6c  tiq 

^XiOi&TiiQ alrat  (sc  at  iwdfitiQ)  ydp  ol  rijv  oMaVf  rijv  8k 

SirapCiv  Ik  t&v  iirortkovfikvunf  avrclig  TrapiffTavi. 

••  De  Vita  C<mt.  il  473. 
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his  own  powers  can  ever  see  God,  it  is  not  man  that 
sees  Grod,  but  God  that  manifests  himself  to  him.* 
This  view  evidently  hints  at  some  mystical  process 
in  the  contemplation  of  God,  and  such  a  conception 
clearly  affords  ample  scope  for  the  hypothesis  of 
an  inconceivable  enlargement  of  human  faculties 
beyond  the  limits  affixed  to  them  by  man*s  circum- 
scribed position  in  the  world.  By  such  enlargement 
man  is  to  acquire  a  true  contemplation  of  God,  not 
through  a  mirror,  not  through  this  world,  through 
his  shadow  or  his  Word,  but  in  himself.  Now  to 
that  very  Moses,  to  whom,  as  we  recently  saw, 
nothing  was  conceded  beyond  the  knowledge  of 
God,  we  now  find  Philo  ascribing  a  contemplation 
of  God  in  himself.  We  must  not  here  omit  to 
observe  that  this  supreme  knowledge  of  God  neces- 
sarily comprises  also  a  knowledge  of  the  lowest, — 
the  powers  of  God  and  of  the  world.^  In  this 
supreme  science  man  is  no  more  led  by  the  powers 
or  angels  of  God,  but  by  God  himself,  and  as  he 
advances  he  keeps  pace  with  these  forces  of  God,  so 
as  ultimately  to  deserve  to  be  placed  on  an  equality 
with  them.®^ 

^  De  Poster.  Gaini,  ▼.  fin.  229;  de  Abnh.  zrii.  fin.  p.  13.    *0c  fvutty 

xavrtiffac  8i  ri)v  lavrov  fvaiv  UtiU,  ttaff  hoov  oUv  r  i^v  Utlr  rir 
^tTrotn-a,  ^id  Xiytrai,  o^x  ^^'  ^  <ro^6c  tUi  Of <$y,  dXX'  hrt  &  0€be  ^B^ 
Tf  9o^f,  Kai  ydp  ijv  Advvarotf  KaraXafitiv  rivd  ii  avrov  r6  irpbc 
&\ffOuav  bv  fiij  irapa^if vavroc  ifttvov  ^avr6  koI  irapaitiKavrog- 

*•  L^.  All^.  iii.  83,  107.  'Eari  dk  tiq  rtknirtpoe  xai  fi&XXov  ««jco- 
9apfii3f9C  vovQ,  rd  fuy&Ka  ftvcrripia  fivti9iiCf  htrrtt  ohx  &ir6  rSv  ytyov^ 
TQtv  t6  alrtov  yvutpiZti,  itg  &v  airb  VKiaQ  t6  itivov,  &XX*  {tmpKV^a^  rb 
yAvvgrbv  ipL^aviv  kvapyti  ^ov  dyivviiTov  Xafipdvtt^  wc  ^i**'  airov  avrbr 
KaraXcLfiPdvuM  xai  rr^v  VKidv  aifrov,  Sirfp  i^v  t6v  rt  \6yov  cat  rdy^  rhv 
K6<rjiQP.  «.«...  fiiidk  taroiCTpuraifitiv  Iv  aXX^  rtvi  rnv  ^v  iHav^  4 
kv  aol  rf  0tf* 

^  De  Migr.  Abrah.  xrxl  463. 
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On  such  a  vacillating  basis  it  was  impossible  to 
found  a  stable  theory  of  the  world  and  its  relations. 
In  order  to  investigate  Philo's  views  on  these  sub- 
jects, we  must  in  the  first  place  attend  to  his  doc- 
trine of  the  energies  of  God.  These  he  expressly 
distinguishes  from  God  himself,  considering  them 
as  his  instruments,  as  his  ministers  in  the  formation 
of  the  world."  They  are  partly  beneficent,  partly 
vindictive,  although  even  the  latter  have  alone  good 
in  view,  since  punishment  is  intended  only  for  the 
suppression  of  evil.^  That  in  his  representaticms 
of  these  ministering  powers,  Philo  ascribed  to  them 
a  proper  existence  and  personality,  is  obvious  from 
many  of  his  statements  on  this  head.  He  considers, 
it  is  true,  these  ministering  powers  collectively  as 
the  supra-sensible  world,  as  the  world  of  ideas,  in 
which  view  he  appears  willing  to  adopt  the  Platonic 
doctrine  without  modification.^  He  also  says,  that 
to  speak  plainly  and  without  figure,  the  supra*sensi-^ 
Ue  world  is  nothing  else  than  the  Word  of  God, 
which  thus  indeed  forms  the  world.^^  But  the 
world  is  also  of  itself  regarded  by  Philo  as  a  per- 
sonal being,  since  he  calls  it  the  firstborn  Son  of 
God,  or  the  firstborn  angel— the  many-named 
archangel,  and  even  lauds  it  as  the  God  of  imper- 
fect things — the  second  God.®^    If  further  proof  be 

"  De  Potter.  Gaini,  yi.  229;  de  Vict  Offer.  xiiL  261,  fin. 

*  De  Con£  Ling,  zzzit.  481. 

^  De  Vict  Ofier.  ziii.  261,  fin.  Talc  &<r»fidrotc  9wd/uffiVf  &y  irvftov 
bvoita  cX  Idiat, 

•*  De  Great.  Mundi,  ti.  5.  El  ik  rtc  kOtXriffku  yvfivBripoiQ  xpif^^i  roTc 
6v6ita<nv,  oifSkv  &v  Irtpov  cliroc  rbv  votirby  tlvai  K6fffiov  ^  Otov  \6yov 
rjifl  KOffftoiroiovvTo^, 

*"  De  Agricalt  xiL  308;  de  Con£  Ling.  xxvilL  427;  Leg.  Alleg.  iii.  73, 128} 
Fragra.  ap.  Euieb.  Prsp.  £▼.  vii.  13,  625,  ed.  Mang. 
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required,  we  need  only  appeal  to  his  doctrine  of 
angelic  natures,  which  he  compares  with  the  heroes  of 
the  Greeks  and  their  demons,  with  which,  agreeably 
to  a  view  borrowed  from  the  Pythagoreans^  the  air 
is  full,  and  which  Philo  makes  to  enter  as  souls  into 
the  bodies  of  mortal  men,  and  in  fixed  periods  again 
to  raise  themselves  out  of  them.^^  Now  these 
angels  are  also  called  Words  of  God,^^  and  it  is  said 
that  with  them,  as  with  incorporeal  essences  and 
immortal  souls,  the  divine  locality  and  holy  spacer 
i.  e.  the  supra-sensible  world,  is  filled.^  Philo, 
therefore,  it  is  plain  regards  the  Words  of  God  partly 
as  persons,  and  partly  tends  to  connect  the  doctrine 
of  angels  with  that  of  the  ideas,  and  thereby  to  con- 
stitute the  single  ideas  as  much  as  the  world  of  ideas 
itself  into  separate  essences. 

Philo's  theory  of  the  communication  of  the  world 
with  God  by  means  of  the  ideas,  is  in  details  ex- 
tremely complicated.  It  would  seem  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  deferring  in  his  allegorical  exposition  to 
certain  passages  of  Scripture  had  not.  been  without 
its  influence.  On  the  whole  he  asserts  that  the 
powers  of  God  are  indeterminable  as  God  himself,^ 
and  also  that  the  angels  are,  like  the  stars,  innume- 
rable.    But  at  the  same  time  he  felt  it  advisable  to 

*'  DeSomn.i22,  64l,Bq. 

**  Leg.  Alleg.  ill.  62, 122;  de  Gonf.  Ling,  viil  Sn.  409,  &o. 

^  De  Somn.  i.  21,  640.  Eldivai  Sk  vvv  Kpoif^'tty  Jin  6  BtUe  rSrot 
jcai  If  Upd  x***P^  «^^4p9C  dai^ndruv  iff  re  \6y^v  •  if/vxai  9k  Ufftv  Mavtxroi 
o\  \6yoi  ovToi.  In  some  other  paBaages,  ib.  xix.  638;  xxiii.  643,  ttuB  doctrine 
w  applied  in  a  different  manner  from  that  which  we  have  lately  been  speakiDg 
of. 

^  De  Sacrif.  AbeL  xt.  173.  'Airtpiypa^oQ  ydp  6  OUq,  dvipiypafoi  nai 
at  dwdfiti^  avTov.  De  Creat.  Mundi,  Ti.  5,  'Ajrfpcypa^oc  yap  aifral  cat 
driXt^TtiTot. 
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bring  this  innumerable  number  under  certain  gene* 
ral  divisions,  in  order  to  render  them  in  some 
d^ree  conceivable,  or  at  least  explicable.**^  At 
times  he  makes  six  to  be  the  number  of  the  highest 
energies  which  go  forth  from  the  supreme  God ;  at 
other  times  he  rejects  this  number  as  too  large  for  a 
notional  classification,  but  again  wavers  between  two 
or  three,  or  rather  doubts  if  it  be  not  better  to 
reduce  all  of  them  under  one  collective  force — ^the 
Word  of  God.  The  two  highest  forces  he  designates 
sometimes  as  creative  goodness  and  governing  mercy, 
at  others  as  beneficence  and  retribution.®®  But  the 
union  of  these  two  he  again  places  either  in  God 
himself  or  in  his  Word.^  This  uncertainty  is  obvi- 
ously connected  with  his  general  vagueness  of  view, 
which  goes  so  far  as  to  lead  him  at  one  time  to  venerate 
God  himself  as  the  creator,  and  at  others  to  regard 
the  creative  energy  as  distinct  from  him.  Now  if 
the  Word  of  God  is  to  be  considered  the  connecting 
link  between  the  two  supreme  energies,  this  sup- 
position is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  view  which  com* 
prebends  all  the  divine  forces  in  the  Word;  which 
therefore  indicates  the  supreme  idea,  and  comprises 
all  others  in  itself.  Perhaps  indeed  we  ought  to 
regard  this  as  the  favourite  opinion  of  Pbilo,  for 


^  De  Profug.  zTiii.  560. 

^  De  Sacrif.  Abel  xy.  173;  de  Abrah.  zziv.  19;  de  Vita  Mo8.iii.  8,  p.  150; 
de  Conf.  Ling,  xxziv.  431 ;  Quis  Rer.  Diy.  Her.  xxxiv.  fin.  504. 

^  De  Sacr.  AbeL  xv.  173.  *0  Qih^  iopv^povftevoQ  virb  ivtiv  r&v  Avut" 
raru  dvvdfittaVf  dpx^S  Ti  ai  tsai  dya96TtiToc,  cic  *^v  6  fik^oQ.  De 
Abrah.  xxiy.  18,  sq.;  de  Proftig.  xlx.  561;  de  Cherub,  ix.  143,  sq.  Kard 
t6v  tva  ovTUQ  ovTa  0f  6v  d6o  rds  AvotTdrv  dvcu  cac  irpwrac  ivvdfittCt 
AymOoTfira  Kai  iJ^ovviav,  tal  AyaB&niri  fiiv  t6  vav  y<ycvvf|K«vat, 
i^ovffi^  H  Tov  yewqOsvroc  dpx^^^-  ^p^^ov  ii  avvayuyhv  dfji^iv  fiioov 
ilvai  \6yov  •  X^yy  yap  Kal  dpxBvra  sal  dyaBbv  tlveu  rip  9i6v, 
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besides  the  fact  that  the  divine  Word  plays  a  promi- 
nent part  in  his  theory,  pervading  it  throughont, 
and  indicating  the  relation  which  subsists  between 
the  unknown  God  and  his  revelations  of  himself,^^  it 
moreover  harmonizes  perfectly  with  his  predilection 
for  the  ideal  theory  of  Plato,  which  has  led  him  to 
make  the  divine  Word  represent  the  universal  place 
of  ideas — ^the  supra-sensible  world — the  idea  of 
ideas.^*^^ 

As,  then,  according  to  this  view,  the  Word  of  God 
is  the  being  who  serves  as  the  organ  of  the  creation. 
Philo  assigns  to  him  a  twofold  relation— connecting 
him  on  the  one  hand  with  God,  and  on  the  other  with 
the  world.  This  relation  is  illustrated  by  that  which 
subsists  between  an  inward  and  an  expressed  thought 
(X^^Yoc  iv&aOcrocy  vpa^opiK6g),  The  world  of  ideas 
which  is  within  God,  finds,  he  says,  a  mani- 
festation in  the  sensible  world,  and  the  latter  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  former,  as  the  emanated 
does  to  its  eternal  source.^^'  After  this  explana- 
tion, we  are  able  to  understand  why,  according  to  a 
view  already  noticed,  Philo  held  it  to  be  impossible 
for  mundane  beings  to  be  cognizant  of  God,  or  of 
the  ideas  in  their  absolute  purity.  So  far,  indeed, 
as  the  ideas  have  entered  into  the  world,  are  they 
accessible  to  it ;  the  pure  reason  may  indeed  com- 
prehend them,  but  that  reason,  which  in  the  sensible 
world  is  mixed  up  with  sensation,  is  incapable  of 

^^  Hereon  is  Ibunded  the  oppoeition  between  \6yos  and  the  Kiyttp  aifr6c, 
De  Sacrif.  AbeL  xviii.  175.  *0  yAp  Bib^  Xkytav  &fia  l^occi.  Hereto  also  we 
must  refer  the  passage,  de  Ebriet,  viii.  861,  sq.  where  God  is  described  as  the 
&ther,  but  his  science  or  wisdom,  which  is  not  different  from  the  X^yo(, 
as  the  mother  of  the  workL 

^^  De  Great  Mimdi,  t.  4;  vi  6.  ^^  De  Vita  Mos.  iiL  IS,  p.  154. 
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more  than  glancing  at  copies  of  the  ideas.^^  On 
the  same  ground  Philo  further  asserts,  that  the 
energies  of  God  are  ineffable  by  man.^°*  Yet,  for  all 
this,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  man  is  not  precluded 
from  a  hope  that,  at  some  time  or  other,  if  not  per- 
haps in  the  present  life,  he  may  emancipate  himself 
from  the  fetters  of  sensation,  and  by  some  myste- 
rious road  or  other,  rise  to  a  perception  of  the  pure 
idea :  for  Philo  frequently  speaks  of  the  Word  of 
God  and  the  ideas  as  objects  of  human  cognition, 
by  means  of  which  man  may  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  divine,  even  though  this  knowledge  be  limited 
to  the  discovery  that  the  divine  essence  is  in  its 
nature  very  different  from  all  human  conceptions  of 
rt.^®**  It  is  in  this  sense  that  he  gives  to  the  Word 
of  God  the  title  of  the  Interpreter.^^^ 

This  doctrine  of  the  powers  of  God,  which, 
though  they  are  to  be  strictly  distinguished  from 
God,  and  do  not  in  any  way  affect  his  essence,  are 
nevertheless  essentially  united  to  him,  possesses  a 
striking  affinity  to  the  view  which  explains  the 
existence  of  the  world  as  an  emanation  from  God. 
Philo  openly  adopted  this  view,  although,  as  will 
subsequently  appear,  he  was  unable  to  carry  it  out 
with  due  rigour  of  consequence.  However,  all  the 
essential  features  of  the  theory  of  er)ianation  may  be 


^^  De  Monarch.  V  6,  p.  218,  sq.  God  nj%  M^r  o^v  i/il,  /i^ri  rivd 
T&v  Iftiv  Svv&ftwv  KarA  ri^  ovviav  iXir/<ryc  ^orl  iwiifnvBeu,  KaroKa" 
Ptiv,  T&v  Sk  l^iKr&Vf  iS»c  tlwov,  iroifiw;  sal  irpo^^fiwc  furadUttfu. 

^^  De  Migr.  Abnh.  tUL  442.  Kuew»rai  ydp  vwd  t&v  tov  ivrot  ivvA" 
fitufv  ol  wtpi  aifrbv  {air&v  ?)  HiravTtc  Aira|  X^yoc. 

i<»  De  Somn.  i.  11,  630;  Leg.  AUeg.  iii  73,  128;  Qnod  Dens  Immat  i. 
273;  de  Conf.  Ling.  zz.  419. 

'"  Leg.  AUeg.  i.  1. 
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distinctly  recognized  in  the  description  which  he 
gives  of  the  Deity  as  a  light  which  not  only  illumi- 
nates himself,  but  also  emits  a  thousand  rays,  which 
collectively  go  to  fonn  the  supra-sensible  world  of 
his  energies.^^^    And  the  sane  theory  is  again  dis- 
tinctly traceable,  where  Philo  compares,  under  an 
image  which  has  previously  been  noticed,  the  ope- 
ration by  which  God  becomes  the  cause  of  the  world 
with  that  of  fire,  by  which  it  emits  heat,  and  snow 
gives  forth  cold.     For  the  images  by  which  this 
procedure  is  illustrated,  lead  us  to  Consider  it  as  a 
process  of  nature,  in  which  God  emits  the  mundane 
forces  out  of  himself,  or  rather  allows  their  emana- 
tion to  go  on,  without  experiencing  any  change  in 
himself;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  clearly  im- 
plied  that  these    powers,  inasmuch   as  they  are 
emitted  from  God,  are  on  that  account  inferior  to 
him,  and  that  with  them  a  descending  series  of 
being  commences.     The  same  view  is  also  strongly 
implied  in   the  names  which   Philo  employs  to 
designate  his  idea  of  the  divine  Word,  which  he 
believes  to  be  most  aptly  described  as  the  image,  or 
still  more  adequately,  as  the  shadow,  of  God.^**^ 
But  at  this  beginning  of  a  descending  series,  Philo 
is  not  content  to  stop,  but  proceeds  to  teach  us  that 
in  the  same  way  that  God  is  the  prototype  of  the 
Word,  so  again  the  Word  is  the  archetype  of  other 
things,  and  of  man  among  the  rest.^^  Again,  as  God 

^  De  Cherab.  xxviii.  156.  AiiThs  ik  &v  ipxirviroe  aiy4  iivpiag  AgrXraQ 
UpdXXtif  tov  oOdtfiia  lariv  alffBririif  vo^rac  H  al  Svaffai.  *  This  ima^ 
18  applied  somewhat  differently,  de  Somn.  i.  19,  p.  638. 

^^  De  Monarch,  il  5,  p.  225;  Leg.  Alleg.  iu  31,  106.  Smd  9io9  H  h 
\6yoc  aiiTov  itrriv, 

^  Leg.  AUeg.  I  1.  "Qffwtp  ydp  6  Btdg  itapdSuyiia  riJQ  lUovocy  n^ 
9Kidv  vvvi  ffccXifciVy  •lircuff  tf  lU^v  &XKw  yivtrM  irapaSuyfia, 
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condescends  to  be  a  radiating  light,  so  by  a  further 
application  of  the  same  figure,  the  forces,  which  are 
around  God  continually,  are  said  to  emit  a  like 
resplendent  light.^^^  Now  not  to  lose  ourselves  amid 
these  various  symbols,  we  shall  dismiss  them  with 
the  remark,  that  it  was  quite  consistent  in  Philo, 
who  held  the  Word  of  God  to  be  the  supreme  idea 
and  energy  of  God,  to  assume  the  existence  of  lower 
and  inferior  forces  which  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  Word  as  it  does  to  God  himself,  or  as  the  lower 
ideas  to  the  higher.  And  it  is  a  further  result  of 
the  same  direction  of  thought,  to  represent  the 
angels  as  an  intermediate  order  of  being,  between 
the  rays  of  divine  light  and  the  human  soul.  And 
thus,  though  it  is  only  in  its  highest  and  most  ex* 
alted  state  that  the  human  soul  is  illuminated 
directly  by  the  divine  rays,  still  even  in  its  state  of 
degradation  it  i^  able  to  contemplate  the  light  of 
angels.^" 

This  theory  of  a  descending  scale  of  emanation 
apparently  implies  the  necessity  of  finding  some 
mode  of  transition  to  the  sphere  of  imperfection 
which  exists  in  the  world,  from  the  sphere  of  per- 
fection, (to  which  belongs  God,  and  to  which  also 
in  a  certain  degree  the  supreme  forces  which  are  the 

^^^  Quod  Deu9  Immut.  xvii.  284.  Awdfutf  — ,  at  xipi  airhv  o^^ai 
XafATTporarov  ^&c  dvaorpavTovaiv, 

ui  i>e  Somn.  i.  19,  p.  638.  *H  deKfirueii  it&voia  ....  trav  fikv  tiffopf 
Kai  irpbc  t6  ^oq  alpiyrat,  rate  dpxtrifiroie  tai  dffufidroi^  dxTiffi  Ttje 
XoyiKtJQ  wtiyrie  rov  Tt\tff^6pov  Oeov  irtpikafAveTatf  trav  dk  Karafiaiyy 
Koi  oifopy,  raXc  Utivw  cico^iv,  dOavdroie  XSyoiCy  o€c  caXeiv  iBog  dyyk" 
XovQ.  In  what  follows  it  k  wortbj  of  remark,  that  the  divine  rays  are  called 
Trpdyfiara,  or  real  things,  in  opposition  to  their  images^  \6yot,  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  Platonic  phraseology,  which,  however,  was  not  steadily  adhered  to 
by  others  of  the  later  Platonists,  lb.  xxiii  643. 
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immediate  eflSuxes  of  the  divine  essence  must,  as  its 
true  types  be  ascribed.)  That  strong  sense  of  the 
imperfection  and  evil  of  this  world,  which  we  have 
more  than  once  noticed  as  characteristic  of  Oriental 
ideas,  is  strikingly  manifested  in  Philo,  who  in  con* 
nection  with  it  evinces  also  a  strong  disposition  to 
exalt  to  the  utmost  the  idea  of  Ood,  and  to  remove 
it  entirely  from  all  contact  and  intercourse  with 
evil.  Philo,  it  is  true,  enumerates  the  power  of 
vengeance  among  the  immediate  emanations  from 
God,  but  at  the  same  time  he  carefully  subjoins  the 
remark,  that  no  evil  is  introduced  into  the  world  by 
this  punitive  energy,  but  that  it  is  exclusively  sub- 
servient to  good.  This  tendency  has  led  him 
further  to  attribute  to  subordinate  ministers  all 
those  operations  which  appeared  to  him  unbefitting 
the  divine  excellence."*  In  short,  the  doctrine  of 
Philo  is  throughout  pervaded  with  the  idea  that 
good  alone  can  spring  from  God,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, whatever  evil  is  found  in  the  world  owes 
its  origin  to  a  diflferent  source."*  Now  to  discover 
this  source,  we  need  not  look  beyond  his  theory  of 
a  descending  series  of  emanations.  For  according 
to  this  theory,  which  Philo  had  adopted  in  its 
general  spirit,  whatever  proceeds  from  another  can- 
not be  perfect,  by  its  very  nature  it  is  passive — action 
is  the  property  of  God  alone."*    Philo  therefore 


^  De  Conf.  Ling,  zzxit.  481. 

*^  De  Great.  Mundi,  xziv.  17.  'B^ci  yap  dvalriov  ilvai  Kaxov  rdr 
Traripa  roig  ijcy^voif.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  tbii  paenge  where  Philo 
folluwB  the  traditional  history  of  the  creation,  he  admits  that  God  can  form 
also  the  dMfopa,  De  Conf.  Ling.  xxzy.  432. 

^*  De  Cherub,  xziv.  153.  'iStov  fikv  ^  Oiov  rh  rrouXv,  5  oif  Bi^te  iwi" 
pa^affOai  ytwririff  Utov  ik  yivvf  rov  rA  nd^x^iv.    The  fuioes  of  God  are. 
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was  perfectly  consistent  in  regarding  the  Word  as 
merely  the  work  or  organ  of  God.  Now  as  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  series  of  dependent  orders  of  exist- 
ence, he  naturally  arrived  at  grades  of  being  more 
and  more  imperfect,  and  as  he  regarded  this  grada- 
tion as  a  scale  of  subordinate  and  contrary  ideas,  he 
was  necessarily  led  to  adopt  the  view  that  the  world 
is  composed  of  opposite  qualities  which  reciprocally 
limit  each  other.^^^  In  this  mutual  limitation  then, 
he  thought  he  saw  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
imperfection  discoverable  in  the  system  of  the 
world.  Indeed,  Philo  followed  out  this  view  so  far 
as  to  hold  that  even  the  perfect  power  of  the  Deity 
himself  is  limited  by  the  physical  incapacity  of  all 
mundane  things  to  receive  the  gifts  of  the  divine 
mercy .^^^  It  was  on  this  ground  that  he  ventured 
to  assert  that  God  employs  the  pure  forces  against 
himself,  but  mixed  ones  against  all  that  comes  into 
being,  because  the  latter  is  incapable  of  enduring 
the  purity  of  the  former.*" 

For  all  the  purposes  of  the  philosophical  problem 
which  Philo  had  proposed  to  himself,  he  might  have 
been  content  to  stop  here.  But  he  was  carried 
further  by  an  interest  of  a  practical  nature  to  which, 
however,  a  theoretical  question  in  all  probability 
attached  itself.  For  although  Philo  was  led  by  his 
theory  of  emanations  to  admit  a  descending  series  of 

h  is  trae,  termed  ayiwiiToi ;  bat  the  Word  of  God  is  also  called  the  first- 
bom  of  (Sod. 

^*  De  Inooirupt.  Mundi,  zx.  507. 

^^'  Quod  Deus  Immut.  zvii.  284,  sq.  Eld^g  roivvv  6  S^fuovpybQ  rde  rtpi 
airbv  iv  iifravt  r«t£  apioToi^  vvrtp/SoXdc  cat  r^v  rwy  yiyovoruv^  it  xal 
ff^SSpa  fiiyaXavxoUv,  ^vvusi^v  dffOkvttaVf  ovrt  tiitpyirtiv^  o^n  KoXdZuv, 
Mf  dvvarai,  povXeraif  dXX'  mc  ^xovrac  opf  dvvA/uvf  ro^£  Uaripov  fitQi' 
Koprac  "»  L.  1. 
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being  continually  less  perfect,  still  these  several 
gradations  of  existence  were  supposed  to  lie  withia 
the  sphere  of  the  supra-sensible  and  therefore  eter* 
nal  world,  and  consequently  to  be  exempt  from 
change  and  becoming.  In  this  manner  nothing  but 
ideas,  which  moreover  are  conceived  of  as  spirits, 
are  as  yet  produced.  But  now  if  there  be  a  sensible 
and  changeable  world  and  corporeal  things  within 
it,  the  existence  of  these  still  requires  explanation. 
For  this  purpose  then,  Philo  found  ready  to  his 
hand  the  idea  of  matter  as  it  was  exhibited  by 
Grecian  philosophy.^^^  This  notion  he  adopted 
pretty  nearly  in  the  Stoical  sense  of  it,  although  at 
times  he  evinces  a  disposition  to  employ  it  after  the 
manner  of  Plato  or  Aristotle.  For  while  he  would 
describe  matter  to  be  a  blind,  inanimate  force,  t^e 
difficulty  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him,  that  the 
operation  of  such  a  force  in  the  sensible  world  is 
calculated  to  limit  the  power  of  God ;  and  he  con- 
sequently felt  disposed  to  represent  it  as  a  non- 
being"*  or  mere  potentiality,  and  with  this  view  to 
combine,  as  not  inconsistent  with  it,  the  Stoical 
dogma,  that  matter  is  a  mere  passivity.  At  the 
same  time,  he  unhesitatingly  advanced  the  opinion 
that  it  is  a  corporeal  mass,  devoid  alike  of  form  and 
properties,  which  in  itself  is  inert  and  quiescent, 
resisting  motion  in  space,  but  yet  capable,  when  set 
in  motion,  of  entering  into  every  possible  form  and 
mode.^^    Thus,  then,  we  have  the  imperfection  of 

"■  De  Cherub.  xxx7.  162, 

*"  Quod  Deus  Immut.  xxt.  290.  Tkvitric  ik  tf  fUr  iiyttj^  K«i  6d6c  ri£ 
i<rrtv  h  Tov  fit^  hvro^  tig  rb  tlveu,  De  Norn.  Mut.  ▼.  fin.  p.  685;  De  Great. 
Mundi,  xxyi.  fin.  p.  19;  deSomn.  i.  13,  fin.  p.  632. 

^  De  CnatMundifilS.  Td  ik  wa9^rtKbv  d^vxoy  Kai  dKiv^rov  i|  iavrov. 
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mundane  things  presented  in  another  and  different 
form  of  view  from  what  it  would  appear  in,  if  it 
had  been  accounted  for  in  perfect  agreement  with 
the  ideas  which  Philo  had  previously  advanced. 
The  imperfection  exhibited  in  this  world  is  no 
longer  ref(»Ted  for  its  cause  to  the  gradually  increas- 
ing defectibility  of  all  emanated  objects,  but  it  now 
appears  to  have  its  ground  in  a  positive  force  or 
principle,  which^  being  by  its  nature  blind  and  irra- 
tional, is  incapable  of  adopting  truth  into  itself,  but 
which  troubles  and  corrupts  the  clear  essence  of 
reason  whenever  it  comes  into  contact  with  it.^^^ 
After  such  an  explanation  of  matter,  we  are  able  to 
understand  why  Philo  found  himself  constrained  to 
draw  a  wide  and  essential  distinction  between  the 
pure  ideas  or  angels,  and  the  creatures  of  this 
world,  who  simply  by  their  dependence  on  matter, 
are  necessarily  estranged  from  them. 

But  this  explanation  of  matter  was  not  uninflu- 
enced by  the  practical  interests  which  Philo  had  in 
view  in  his  philosophical  scheme,  i.  e.  by  his  doc- 
trine of  human  liberty,  which  must  be  regarded  as 
the  basis  of  all  his  precepts  to,  and  requirements  of, 
humanity.  In  order  to  establish  the  validity  of  this 
doctrine,  Philo  thought  it  sufficient  to  appeal  to  the 
simple  principle,  that  in  every  contrariety,  one 
member  necessitates  the  other.  As  then,  it  is  un- 
deniable that  the  necessary  exists  in  the  system  of 
the  world,  it  follows  that  the  free  also  is  to  be  found 

lb.  y.  5.  Ovffi^  .  .  .  Svvafuyy  ytviffOai  t&vtcu  ^v  fikv  ydp  l|  iavr^c 
draKTOQ, 

^"^  De  Ebriet.  ix.  362;  Quod  Deus  Immut  xru.  284»  sq.;  de  Nom.  Hut  vi. 
585. 
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in  it.^"  This  principle,  however,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  brought  forward  simply  to  hide  the 
difficulty  in  which  Philo  found  himself  involved^ 
by  advancing  a  doctrine,  which  in  so  many  respects 
came  into  collision  with  his  other  principles,  and 
which  he  must  have  been  aware  had  formed  one  of 
the  chief  grounds  of  dispute  between  the  Stoics  and 
the  Academicians.  He  himself  trenched  in  some 
measure  on  this  debated  ground^  by  advancing  the 
position  that  man  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  capable 
alike  of  good  and  evil.^^  The  grave  difficulties 
which  such  a  position  immediately  su^ests,  must 
have  appeared  peculiarly  weighty  to  Philo  as  having 
to  admit  in  mundane  things  a  twofold  dependence, 
by  which  they  are  connected  on  the  one  hand  with 
the  divine  nature,  and  with  matter  on  the  other. 
After  ascribing  as  he  does  activity  to  God  alone, 
and  mere  passivity  to  created  things,  and  after 
teaching  that  Grod  influences  the  soul  at  pleasure^ 
and  that  human  works  are  as  nought,^^^  what  degree 
of  freedom  did  he  in  fact  leave  to  the  human  will? 
But  if  human  liberty  be  irreconcilable  with  the 
divine  operations  as  explained  by  Philo,  still  more  so 
is  it  with  the  resistance  or  influence  of  matter ;  for 
while  the  divine  is  alone  free,  the  material,  he  saySf 
is  necessary.^^    Thus,  then,  does  the  human  soul 

1"  De  Confiis.  Ling.  zxxy.  432.  'Ziti  ydp  koI  rb  AvrliraKov  rf  icovWy, 
rb  Icov0-ioyy  tie  Tijv  rov  wavrbc  cvfixKiipwiv  KuravKtvaoOkv  AvadtiX' 
Brjvai, 

^  De  Great.  Mundi,  xxIt.  17.  Ta  H  r^c  /ukHjc  hrl  ^im^c,  •<nri^ 
dvOpuiroc,  dc  lirc^l^frai  rd  ivatn-la^  ^Sviiaiv  Kai  d^poHvtiVf  r.r.X. 
According  to  de  Conf.  Ling,  zxxr,  432,  man  alone  is  in  this  caie,  but  it  applies 
ako  to  the  lew  perfect  angels. 

»*  Leg.  Alleg.  ii.  21,  p.  82. 

»  De  Somn.  ii.  38,  p.  692.  Kal  ydp  b  fiiv  Otbc  ljeov<nov,  Avdytfi  ^k  i 
obcia,     i^nis  Iter.  Div.  Her.  Iv.  512.  Tacc  vw^roc  dvdyKais, 
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appear  to  vacillate  between  two  opposite  constrain- 
ing forces,  alike  beyond  its  control.  And  it  is 
even  in  this  light  that  it  is  in  fact  regarded  by  Philo, 
who,  indeed,  particularly  insists  upon  the  necessity 
which  it  lies  under  by  reason  of  its  dependence  on 
the  divine  First  Cause.  Thus  he  says :  in  the  soul 
that  has  been  fructified  by  God,  good  springs  up  by 
the  simple  provision  of  nature,  and  without  the  aid 
of  art.  As  the  divine  grace  produces  whatever 
takes  place  in  the  human  reason,  it  rather  allows 
its  own  conclusions  and  activities  to  proceed  than 
actually  originates  them,  and  it  is,  as  it  were,  eman- 
cipated from  free  volition. ^^®  Every  good  dispo- 
sition of  the  soul  is  brought  about  by  the  guidance 
of  God,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  every  evil  one  also 
is  no  less  the  result  of  the  divine  will,  since  it  is  the 
effect  of  those  sensual  desires  which  matter  gives  rise 
to  in  man.  With  some  men,  indeed,  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  profit  even  by  the  good  which  God  has 
placed  within  them.  Moreover,  Philo  does  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  bad  become  so  by  the 
wrath  of  God,  as  much  as  the  good  are  made  such  by 
his  mercy,  although  he  is  constrained  to  qualify  this 
assertion  by  teaching  that  it  is  only  in  an  improper 
sense  that  wrath  can  be  ascribed  to  the  Deity. ^^ 
It  is  rather  to  be  referred  to  the  constraint  of  nature 
than  to  God,  if  men  are  irrationally  carried  away 

^^  De  Migr.  Abrah.  vii.  441,  Ton  fuXirai  fikv  icai  vSvot  Kai  aviCTfaiiQ 
riovxaZovtriVf  dvaSidorai  H  dvev  rixv^C  ipvffitas  vpoftfi9eit^  irdvra  dOpoa, 
^acriv  di^sXtfia.  icaXcirat  ok  ^  0op<l  rdv  aifrofiariZofiivuv  &ya9tov  a^tatg, 
iTTtidrjinp  6  vovf  d^i'erai  rwv  Kard  ruQ  idiag  ivri/SoXac  ivipyiMV  xai 
ijffTTip  tCjv  iKovaLuiv  i^XivOipLfTai  ^id  rrjv  trXriBifv  rwv  vofiBvwv  xal  dSta^ 
aTarotQ  kwofiPpovvrutv, 

^^  lb.  XX vi.  4G2,  sq.    Leg.  Alleg.  i.  13,  p.  50;  Quod  Deus  Tmmut.  xx.  2J13, 
0(  fikv  ipavXoi  Ovfiip  ytyovaai  Otov,  oi  ^  dyaOoi  x^ptrt. 
IV.  2    G 
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by  the  current  of  external  perceptions.***  Philo, 
moreover,  asserts  that  the  course  of  natural  things 
continually  carries  man  further  away  from  the  origi- 
nal purity  and  perfection  in  which  he  was  created 
by  God.  Accordingly  he  explains  the  fall  of  our 
first  parent  as  simply  a  natural  event,  and  is  of  opin- 
ion that  all  subsequently  bom  are  gradually  less 
capable  of  resisting  sin,  as  being  more  and  more  af- 
fected by  the  principle  of  becoming  in  matter  which 
is  its  natural  cause.*^  Thus  then  nothing  is  pe- 
culiar to  man,  neither  good  nor  evil ;  God  works 
on  his  reason,  and  matter  on  the  irrational  motions 
of  sensibility.*^  Thus,  it  must  be  confessed,  Philo's 
theoretical  views  must  have  suggested  to  him  many 
grounds  for  doubting  the  possibility  of  human 
liberty.  If,  therefore,  he  nevertheless  adhered  to  a 
belief  in  it,  and  to  a  firm  conviction  of  its  truth,  we 
must  unquestionably  ascribe  this  persuasion  to  the 
practical  tendency  of  his  mind.  The  warm  interest 
which  he  felt  in  exhorting  men  to  the  practice  of 
virtue,  led  him  to  insist  that  if  they  are  miserable 
they  are  so  by  their  own  guilt  alone,  and  that  there- 
fore they  deserve  to  be  punished  or  rewarded 
according  as  they  follow  vice  or  virtue.  But,  he 
argues,  if  man  be  not  free  it  would  be  unjust  to 
punish  him  for  his  evil  deeds,  and  in  fact  he  cannot 
truly  be  said  to  be  guilty  of  sin.*®*     Now  such  an 

*"  De  Sacrif.  Abel,  xxxii.  fin.  'AXSytac  virb  rrjc  t&v  Urbc  alcB^etmy 
fopag  dySfitvoQ, 

»  De  Great.  Mundi,  xlvii.  eqq.,  p.  32,  sqq.;  Quia  Rer.  Dir.  Her.  lix.  615; 
de  Nom.  Mat.  vi  585;  de  Vita  Mob.  iii.  17,  p.  157. 

^^  De  Cherub,  zxii.  152;  xxiii.  159.  'Eywy'  o^v  U  ^x^C  icai  vtifiaroc 
wviffTwQ^  vovv,  \6yoy,  alffBti^tv  ix^iv  Sokuv  oifikv  abr&v  Xiiov  eifpivtm, 
I^.  xxxiii  in.  p.  160. 

"^  Leg.  Alleg.  i.  13,  p.  60.  Bo^Xcrac  rd  9tia  dixaia  ilffayayflv  6  ftkv 
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opinion  probably  appeared  to  Philo  to  be  justified 
in  some  measure  by  his  general  view  of  human 
nature  as  holding  an  intermediate  position  between 
God  and  matter,  and  that  consequently  it  is  in 
man's  power  to  apply  either  to  the  one  or  the  other, 
and  to  choose  between  the  two ;  either  yielding  to  the 
constraining  force  of  matter,  or  devoting  himself  to 
the  service  of  God,  which  will  furnish  the  true  free- 
dom of  will  and  the  pure  light  of  reason.^^" 

The  reader  who  has  attentively  followed  thus 
far  the  exposition  of  Philo's  doctrine,  cannot  fail  to 
have  observed  that  it  is  in  all  its  parts  devoid  of 
consistency,  and  of  coherence  in  the  development 
of  its  fundamental  positions.  It  contains  propo- 
sitions borrowed  from  widely  conflicting  views  and 
opinions,  which  are  either  imperfectly  apprehended 
or  slightly  alluded  to,  without  any  attempt  to  refer 
them  to  any  adequate  and  extensive  principle.  In 
our  judgment,  indeed,  Philo  seems  to  hesitate  half 
way  between  the  Grecian  and  the  Oriental  cast  of 
thought ;  he  appears  to  have  a  suspicion  of  the 
peculiar  truths  which  are  contained  in  each,  but  to 
be  unable  either  to  give  expression  to  this  con- 
jecture, or  to  form  a  due  estimate  of  their  compa- 
rative merits,  to  point  out  their  essential  difference, 
and  to  determine  from  a  higher  point  of  view  the 
amount  of  their  respective  claims  to  his  assent. 
Such  is  the  doubtful  and  unstable  position  which 
Philo  everywhere  maintains.     Nevertheless,  there 

ovv  fii^  IfiwiveOilc  rrjv  AXfiOtvi^v  Zf»nv,  AW*  Amipog  Ctv  AptrilCf  xoXa- 
ZdftivoQ,  i^'  oIq  HfiapriVy  tlinv  dv,  wc  A^iKmQ  coXd^crai,  ff.r.X.  Quod 
Deu8  Immut.  x.  279. 

^  Leg.  AUeg.  iii.  69,  p.  125;  de  Great.  Mund.  xxiv.  17;  Qnod  Deus  Immut 
X.279. 

2  G  2 
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is,  we  must  admit,  one  point  to  which,  in  the  midst 
of  his  general  vacillation,  Philo  steadily  adheres  ; 
and  this  is  the  aspiration  after  a  higher  degree  of 
excellence  than  the  present  sphere  of  man's  existence 
apparently  admits  of.     His  soul  seems  to  have  been 
possessed  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  evil  and  misery 
which  encompass  mankind.     His  writings  contain 
many  expressions  of  this  feeling,  in  the  earnestness 
of  which  he  frequently  exhorts  men  to  strive  with 
the  utmost  diligence  to  attain  to  a  higher  and  better 
position  than  they  actually  hold ;  it  is,  indeed,  the 
moving  principle  of  his  entire  doctrine,  which  is 
thoroughly  devoted   to  the  practical  improvement 
of  mankind,  chiding,  exhorting,  and  encouraging 
them.      His   scientific   speculations  have  for  their 
exclusive  object,  the  endeavour  to  furnish  mankind 
with  a  right  basis  and  principle  of  practice.     And 
having  given  them    this    direction,   he   probably 
thought  that  for  such  a  purpose  it  did  not  require 
to  be  elaborately  worked  out,  and  that  he  was  at 
liberty  to  use  every  available  argument,  whence- 
soever  derived,  as  a  stimulus  to  the  moral  exertions 
of  mankind.     Those,  however,  who  are  duly  im- 
pressed with  the  closeness  of  the  connection  which 
subsists  between  theory  and  practice,  are  naturally 
apprehensive  lest  this  indecision  of  theory  should 
have  exercised  an  unfavourable  influence  on  his 
practical  precepts.      Unfortunately,  we  shall  find 
that  this  apprehension  is  more  than  justified  in  the 
case  of  Philo,  as  soon  as  we  proceed  to  investigate 
his  views  of  human  life  and  pursuits. 

Our  previous  exposition  has  shown  us,  that  the 
point  to  which  Philo  mainly  sought  to  direct  the 
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efforts  of  mankind,  was  the  elevation  of  themselves 
to  that  supreme  excellence  in  which  the  better 
element  of  the  human  constitution  had  its  origin. 
As  he  explained  the  system  of  the  world,  with  its 
inherent  evil,  to  be  a  descending  gradation  of  the 
divine  energy,  he  naturally  recommended,  as  the 
means  of  its  correction,  a  return  and  ascent  from 
the  mundane  to  the  divine.  On  this  point,  how- 
ever, his  instructions  are  vague  and  uncertain,  in 
consequence  of  his  inability  to  determine  the  precise 
point  to  which  human  exertion  can  attain  in  this 
direction.  For  although  his  practical  view  was  in 
general  founded  on  the  conviction  that  the  divine 
essence  is  inaccessible  to  mortal  and  changeable 
natures,  and  that  man  cannot  know  and  worship 
it,  except  indirectly  in  its  energies,  still  he  fre- 
quently deviates  from  this  opinion.  For,  in  fact, 
Pbilo  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  shut  out 
the  human  mind  altogether  from  that  highest  aspi- 
ration which  has  for  its  object  the  contemplation  of 
God  himself,  and  accordingly  he  conceded  that, 
although  this  lofty  height  can  never  be  actually 
reached,  it  is  still  good  and  right  for  man  to  strive 
to  come  as  near  to  it  as  possible.^^^  To  this  ad- 
mission we  must  further  ascribe  the  distinction  which 
Philo  drew  between  the  sons  of  God  and  the  sons 
of  his  Word  ;  the  former  being  capable  of  contem- 
plating God  himself,  but  the  latter  only  his  image  ; 
which  distinction  he  advances,  notwithstanding  the 

*"  De  Conf.  Ling.  20,  fin.  p.  419.  'EfiirpiiriQ  yUp  rote  haipiav  irpo^ 
iwurriifiriv  ^tfikvois  k^Uv^at  fUv  tovtov  iiiXv  tl  Si  fti}  dvvaivrOy  rtfv  yoifv 
ttKwa  airovy  riv  Uptararov  \6yov,  fu^  dv  Kai  r6  iv  aiV^ifroic  rtXtidrarov 
tpyovj  tMi  rbv  Kdvfiov,  t6  ydp  ^iXoao^tXv  oviiv  ijv  akXo  ^  ravTa  owov^ 
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doubt  which  he  avows  of  the  existence  among  mortal 
men  of  any  such  sons  of  God.*^  This  view  of 
the  inaccessible  nature  of  the  supreme  good  is  again 
clearly  implied  when  Philo,  after  speaking  of  wis- 
dom as  actually  existing,  and  of  the  sage  and  the 
votary  of  wisdom,  still  declares  this  wisdom  to  be 
destined  to  remain  for  ever  concealed  from  mortal 
creatures.^^  Even  the  perfect  man  appears  to  him 
as  one  who  is  still  fluctuating  between  Grod  and  his 
perishable  nature.^'*  Again,  when  Philo  is  speaking 
of  the  soul  loosed  from  the  bonds  of  the  body, 
he  ascribes  to  it,  it  is  true,  a  certain  approximation 
to  good,  as  it  continually  ascends  to  the  higher 
regions  of  heaven,  but  still  he  is  very  far  from  pro- 
mising to  it  the  power  of  reaching  to  the  Most 
High ;  on  the  contrary,  he  does  not  concede  to  them 
the  rank  even  which  the  angels  hold,  who,  being 
actuated  by  no  human  desires,  remain  perpetually 
with  God  as  mediators  between  him  and  the  lower 
spheres  of  the  world.^®^ 

The  method  in  which  Philo  usually  exhorts  man- 
kind to  virtue,  and  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest 
degree  of  excellence  which  it  is  in  their  power  to 
reach,  exhibits  the  same  singular  medley  of  ideas 
as  we  have  already  met  with  in  his  general  theory. 
Moreover,  it  evinces  a  like  predominant  bias  for 

^  lb.  28,  p.  426,  sq.   Ol  ii  lirwr^iiy   Ksxpti/iivoi  rov  hbg  i4oJ  dcov 

irpoffayopt^ovTOA  dtSvrut, Kai  ydp  tl  fATiTw  ucavol  dtov   traXSic 

vofiiZttr^iu  ytySvofUV,  dXXcl  roi  r^c  dldiov  iMvoQ  airovf  "K&yov  rov 
Upwrdrov, 

^  De  Nom.  Mat.  4,  p.  584. 

^  De  Somn.  ii.  35,  in.  p.  689.  Tbv  fikv  o^v  riXitov  ovrc  ^f iv  oiire  Avdp^- 
irov  6.vayQ&pn  Mwv^^c*  iLKk\  «^  ^0*}*'f  ftt^6piov  r^c  dycyvifrov  Kai 
f^oprije  fiffttn^, 

^^  De  Somn.  i.  22,  p.  641,  sq. 
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Oriental  views,  notwithstanding  the  Grecian  form 
and  style  which  it  assumes  throughout.  The  strongest 
symptoms  of  this  tendency  are,  his  description  of 
mental  peace,  and  repose,  and  of  joy  in  God,  as  the 
supreme  good  of  man,  and  his  preference  of  con- 
templative to  political  life.^^®  Thus  the  Therapeutae, 
who  adopted  a  life  of  contemplation,  and  taking  no 
part  in  political  pursuits  withdrew  entirely  from 
the  world,  are  the  subjects  of  a  eulogium  quite 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  olden  philosophy  of 
Greece.^^®  For  even  Plato,  who  went  further  in  this 
direction  than  any  other  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
was  far  from  approving  of  a  total  abandonment  of 
political  duties.  This  disagreement  of  the  ideas  of 
Philo  and  those  of  the  earlier  philosophers  of 
Greece,  is  presented  almost  in  every  topic  which  he 
advances  in  commendation  of  the  TherapeutsB,  and 
particularly  in  the  passage  where  he  declares  the 
merit  of  their  contemplation  to  consist  in  its  being, 
not  a  merely  intellectual  study  of  the  world  and  its 
affairs,  but  in  religious  meditations  and  ceremonies 
connected,  more  or  less  closely,  with  the  irallegorical 
interpretation  of  the  holy  Scriptures.^^^  A  virtuous 
political  career  is  only  praiseworthy  so  far  as  it  is  a 
means  towards  the  higher  wisdom  of  religious  medi- 
tation ;  it  constitutes,  as  it  were,  an  inferior  grade 
in  the  development  of  the  soul,  a  preparatory  step 
towards  the  intuition  of  the  divine,  so  far  as  this  is 
permitted  to  man.  The  study  of  the  Encyclic 
sciences  affords  a  similar  means,  but  is  far  inferior 
to  the  profession  of  priests  and  prophets,  who  deem 

1"  De  Migr.  Abrah.  9,  p.  443.  ^»  De  VitaContemplativa. 

"•  lb.  2,  3.  8,  10.  11. 
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it  derogatory  to  their  high  calling  to  take  any  part 
in  the  civil  administration  of  the  state.  This  view 
is  moreover  the  basis  of  his  classification  of  man- 
kind, whom  he  divides  into,  1.  the  earthly,  who 
are  devoted  to  pleasure ;  2.  the  heavenly,  who  are 
occupied  with  human  sciences ;  and,  3,  the  divine, 
priests  and  prophets,  who  are  the  true  citizens  of 
the  world  of  ideas.^*^  In  short,  the  praises  of  retire- 
ment, and  of  lonely  meditation  on  the  divine  nature 
constitute  a  leading  feature  in  the  character  of  his 
mind.  Man,  he  asserted,  ought  to  withdraw  from 
outward  things  into  himself,  in  order  to  be  absorbed 
in  the  universal  reason,  which  is  God.^** 

Philo's  exhortations  to  virtue,  in  general,  too 
closely  resemble  edifying  harangues  to  admit  of 
much  precision  of  ideas.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
admit,  that  they  are  throughout  based  on  a  certain 
order  of  ideas,  through  which  it  is  necessary  to 
follow  him ;  and  that,  further,  a  few  opinions 
present  themselves  which,  as  clearly  springing  from 
an  Oriental  source,  demand  our  attention.  For  the 
most  part  Philo  proceeds  on  the  Stoical  view,  that 
virtue  is  the  only  good.  The  doctrine  of  an  ex- 
ternal and  corporeal  good  he  expressly  ascribes  to  an 
effeminate  cast  of  mind.**'  We  have  quoted  Philo's 
view,  that  without  God  virtue  is  unfruitful,  and 
that  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  exclusive  gift 


^  De  Gigant.  13,  p.  271.  Ocav  9k  dv^piairoi  UpuQ  xai  irpo^^rai,  oi 
TiviQ  oins  i/jKu^ffav  iroXirtiac  rijc  trapA  rf  ic6<rfiy  ruxuv  Kai  icotfycoiro- 
Xirai  ytvkffdaif  rb  dk  alfr^firbv  trav  vircpcvif/avrec  c^C  ^^v  votfrbv  KSvfiov 
luravkftTfiaav  Kai  Uii^i  i^Knaav,  lyypa^vng  a^apnav  dawfidrw  (Stvv 

>«*  Lag.  AUeg.  iii.  9,  p.  93;  13,  U,  p.  95,  sq. 

^**  De  Post,  Caini,  34,  sq.  p.  247,  sq.;  De  Somn.  ii.  2,  p.  660. 
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of  God.^*^  Nevertheless,  the  definitions  which  he 
occasionally  gives  of  virtue  insensibly  adopt  a 
Platonic  character.  Man>  he  says,  ought  to  labour 
to  resemble  the  model  of  his  proper  nature,  and 
this  is,  God's  idea  of  humanity — the  true  man.^*^ 
Now  as  he  considered  this  perfection  to  be  unattain- 
able, otherwise  than  by  the  subjection  of  the  sensible 
to  the  rational,  he  was  led  to  adopt  the  Platonic 
division  of  virtue,  which  derives  four  kinds  of  it 
from  a  division  of  the  soul  into  the  concupiscible, 
the  irascible,  and  the  rational,"®  although  he  did 
not  observe  the  pure  Platonic  notion  of  these  four 
parts  of  virtue,  but  approximated  them  to  the 
Stoical  views."^  These  four  parts  of  virtue,  how- 
ever, indicated  to  Philo's  mind  nothing  more  than 
a  lower  species  of  it,  which  is  human  and  perish- 
able; while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  taught  that 
there  is  a  higher  kind,  which  is  imperishable  and 
universal,  and  comprises  the  former  within  itself  as 
a  genus  does  its  species.  This  he  designates  as  the 
good  which  is  formed  after  the  wisdom  of  God,  i.  e. 
after  his  Word,  and  which  is  full  of  joy  in  God,  in 
whom  it  finds  its  delight  and  glory."®  The  good 
which  is  formed  after  the  divine  wisdom  is  in  its 


"•  (iuod  Deter.  Pot.  Inaid.  17,  p.  203. 

"*  Leg.  Alleg.  i.  12,  p.  49;  ii.  2,  p.  67  ;  de  Great.  Mundi,  46,  p.  82. 

**•  L^.  Alleg.  i.  22,  sq.  p.  67,  »q.  "'  lb.  19,  p.  56. 

^**  Ihi  i.  19,  56.  He  is  speaking  of  the  streams  in  Eden  :  'O  ftiv  Ji} 
ftkyurroQ  irorafidcj  od  al  riirvapig  dwSppotai  ytySvatnvt  rf  ytpucri  itniv 
dptrriy  fjv  &vofidffafi(v  dyad^rifra,  al  H  ritreapig  &w6ppouu  Itrdpi^fioi 
Aptral-  Xafipdvii  fikv  o^v  rdc  Apx^s  rf  yiviKt^  Aptrij  &irb  r^c  'Edifi,  rijg 
T0%  ^€ov  oo^iaQ^  9i  xaipu  Kal  y&vvrai  ical  rpv^^  iiri  ft6vtp  Ttf  irarpi  awr^c 

AyaXXofuvfi  Kai  fftfivwofuvii  ^ttf 17  (sc.  tov  ^tov  trofia)  di  ivriv  6 

dtov  \6yog'  learA  ydp  rovrov  irtiroljiTcu  tf  yevucj)  dpirri,  De  Cherub. 
2,  p.  139. 
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nature  different  from  human  wisdom,  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  distinct  from  prudence  (^p^tvi^rcc)*  one 
of  the  four  Platonic  virtues.  The  former  is  the 
virtue  which  leads  man  to  worship  God,  while 
the  latter  is  occupied  exclusively  with  the  conduct 
of  life.  But  the  opposition  between  perishable 
and  imperishable  is  exhibited  in  a  still  stronger 
light,  the  two  being  elsewhere  represented  as  an 
incorporeal  and  a  corporeal  virtue.^*®  But  that 
Philo  was  here  proceeding  without  anything  like 
a  precise  distinction  of  ideas  is  soon  apparent,  for 
we  find  him,  in  another  place,  admitting  of  an 
incorporeal  virtue,  whose  office  is  the  expiation  and 
atonement  of  the  faults  and  errors  which  the  pur- 
suit of  sensual  pleasure  gives  rise  to.^^^ 

If,  however,  in  his  terminology,  Philo  appears 
to  hav^  adopted  Grecian  ideas,  we  shall  neverthe- 
less, find  from  another  division  which  he  gives  of 
virtue,  that  in  his  view  of  it  he  essentially  followed 
the  Oriental  character  of  thought.  Thus,  in  his 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
he  considered  the  three  patriarchs  to  be  represent- 
atives of  certain  states  of  the  soul  (rpJiroc  ^vx^c)* 
symbols  of  three  virtues ;  the  first  being  the  image 
of  that  virtue  which  is  formed  in  man  by  instruction 
and  science;  the  second,  that  which  is  a  gift  of 
nature ;  and  the  third,  that  which  is  acquired  by 
ascetical  practice  (a<rici|<«c)»"^      Now  the  order  in 

^  De  Prem.  et  Poen.  14,  p.  421.  ^o^a  fUv  yAp  vpbc  ^tpamiav  5fov, 
fp6vri(nQ  H  irpdc  Av^ptinrlvcv  fiiov  dwlmivip, 

^  Leg.  AUeg.  ii.  20.  p.  80,  sq. 

'*^  De  Abrah.  11,  p.  9.  Tpiwovc  ydp  ^^vxvc  ^occcv  6  Upbt  iuptvvav^at 
\6yog,  aoTCiovc  ^iravraQ,  rhv  i»kv  U  9iSaeK£XuL£,  t6v  i*  U  fva%mQ,  rhv  d' 
i%  avKtiffeut^  l^tifuvov  rov  koXov.  De  Somn.  i.  27»  p.  646.  Tj)v  aptr^v  if 
^vffii  ff  doKfi<rei  ^  fia^rivii  irtpiyiviff^ai  faat. 
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which  Philo  has  arranged  these  three  virtues, 
placing  the  natural  first,  and  then  the  ascetical,  and 
lastly  the  scientific,  is  evidently  borrowed  from 
Aristotle ;  but  the  terms  by  which  he  has  designated 
the  three  immediately  suggests  a  difference  of  view. 
For  Aristotle's  virtue  of  habit  is  manifestly  different 
from  Philo's  ascetical  practice.  For  the  design  of 
the  latter  is  not  simply  to  temper  and  moderate 
human  passions,  but  to  eradicate  them  entirely, 
and  to  effect  a  perfect  apathy.^"  How,  indeed, 
was  it  possible  for  Philo  and  Aristotle  to  agree  on 
such  a  point?  For  while  the  latter  taught  that 
corporeal  nature  in  itself  had  a  certain  tendency 
towards  good,  the  latter  saw  in  it  irreconcilable  hos- 
tility to  whatever  is  good  and  divine.  This  hos- 
tility, according  to  Philo,  had  its  principle  in  matter 
which  stands  in  aboriginal  opposition  to  God, 
seeking  to  change  and  to  destroy  whatever  God  has 
made  and  fashioned.  He  insists,  therefore,  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms,  on  the  mortification  of  the 
flesh  and  body,  and  consequently  of  the  senses, 
and  even  of  articulate  language ;  notwitlistanding 
that  the  latter  appeared  to  him  to  be  near  akin  to 
reason  or  the  Word  of  God.^*^  We  must  therefore 
regard  it  as  simply  a  concesnon  to  human  weakness, 
if  Philo  at  times  limits  this  mortification  to  the 
highest  degree  of  possible  attainment,  and  allows 
the  sensual  desires  to  survive,  on  condition,  how- 
ever, that  they  be  brought  into  perfect  subjection  to 

^'  Leg.  Alleg  ii.  25,  fin.  p.  85.  'Edy  yap  dwA^iia  KarA<rxv  n)v  ^vx^v, 
rcX£u>c  Matiiovfiaii.  lb.  iil  45,  p.  113.  'HiiovviiQ  di  bXov  rbv  ^vfibv 
iKrifivnv  Koi  dieoK&Trrtiv  oUrcu  8tiv  rrjc  if/ux^c,  oi  /ccrpcoiradfiay,  dXKd 
ovv6\tfg  awadiiav  dyaw&v,  lb.  47,  48,  p.  414,  sq. 

**■  De  Prof.  17,  p.  559. 
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reason.  Or,  as  Philo  elsewhere  expresses  himself, 
the  Holy  Spirit  enjoins  man  to  transform  within 
him  the  irrational  part  of  his  soul,  and  to  take  care 
that  it  becomes  to  a  certain  degree  rational.^" 

From  these  statements  it  must  be  clear  that  the 
term  nature,  as  a  ground  of  virtue,  was  taken  very 
differently  by  Aristotle  and  by  Philo.  For  the 
former  understood  by  it  the  rational  disposition  of 
those  human  motives  which  relate  to  the  passions  ; 
but  in  the  view  of  the  latter,  nothing  good  can 
spring  from  this  nature,  and  virtue  cannot  be  ac- 
quired except  by  the  total  eradication  of  all  such 
motives.  This  difference  of  view  under  a  similarity 
of  expression,  is  again  strikingly  exhibited  in  the 
following  point.  With  Aristotle,  natural  virtue  is 
but  a  slight  rudiment  of  good,  scarcely  meriting 
the  name  of  one,  but  with  Philo  it  is  exhibited  as 
the  supreme  virtue  ;^"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
greatly  depreciates  the  ascetical,  holding  it  to  be 
little  better  than  a  pursuit  of  the  true.^^®  He  con- 
sequently dwells  much  upon  the  uncertainty  of  its 
success,  arising  from  its  attempt  to  rise  by  its  own 
strength,  and  to  acquire  excellence  by  its  own  act  and 
exertion ;  whereas  the  true  stability  of  goodness  is 
exclusively  a  divine  gift.  Accordingly,  he  describes 
the  ascetic  as  a  man  who  puts  forth  all  his  powers 
in  any  contest,  and  who  must  simply,  on  that 
account  alone,  occasionally  remit  his  exertions  in 
order  to  renew  his  exhausted  strength.     The  ascetic 

***  Quis.  Rer.  Div.  Her.  38,  p.  499.  Tb  aXoyov  ijfimf  /Ispoc  ^j/vx^t^vvai 
Kai  rpoirov  Tiva  Xoxucop  ytvio^cu, 
^  De  Somu.  i.  27,  p.  646. 
^^  De  Sacrif.  Abel.  30,   p.   ]tf6,  .fin.    USvov  fUv  ydp  xai  irpoicoirifc  iiv 
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may  be  well  able  to  endure  both  toil  and  suffering, 
yet  he  who  receives  his  virtue  from  heaven  is 
far  happier.  The  former  must  occasionally  relapse 
into  the  weakness  of  his  human  nature,  while  the 
latter  possesses,  by  the  gift  of  God,  mental  repose 
and  peace,  which  can  never  be  broken  nor  dis- 
turbed.^*^^  Now  what  that  nature  is  which  Philo  re- 
garded as  the  principle  of  this  much  boasted  virtue,  it 
is  impossible  to  mistake.  It  is  not  the  nature  which 
a  man  receives  at  his  birth,  but  that  which  God 
breathes  into  him,  by  making  the  inspiration  of  his 
Word  and  his  power  to  descend  upon  him  after 
he  has  long  exercised  himself  in  conflict  with  his 
natural  desires,  and  informed  himself  by  the  study 
of  the  Encyclic  sciences.^^®  It  seems,  then,  that  in 
Philo's  view  the  natural  stood  in  a  certain  opposi- 
tion to  the  two  other  kinds  of  virtue,  since,  that  even 
which  is  acquired  by  science,  is  also  regarded  as  a 
human  work.  It  is  not  that  sure  and  certain 
science  which  both  Plato  and  Aristotle  depicted  as 
the  true  essence  of  virtue,  but  a  mere  result  of  re- 
flection on  the  phenomena  of  the  world,  as  exhi- 
bited and  explained  by  the  Encyclic  sciences.  It 
therefore  admits  of  improvement,  while  natural 
virtue  is  presented  at  once  perfect  and  complete  by 
reason  of  the  infinite  quickness  of  the  divine  ope- 


^'^  De  Nona.  Mut,  13,  p.  691.  EI^'  6  fdv  SiSaxBu^  i^avdri^  XP«/*«»'0C 
viro/3oXffZ  r^v  w^iXeiav  ivavXov  tai  d^dvarov  i^Xii  f(i)  rpstrSfUvoc'  6  Si 
ddKifTriQ  KOI  rb  Ikovouov  lx(av  aitrb  fiSvov  koI  rovTO  yvfivdliwv  Kai  cvyKpo- 
T(ov,  'iva  rb  oiKtXov  Trd^of  Ttf  yivpffTif  fUTafidXy,  tat  &v  riXuM^y 
Kafiutv  TTpbg  rb  dpxouov  iirdvuffi  ykvog'  rXijrucfurepog  fiiv  ydp  ovrog^ 
tvTvxiffTtpo^  Sk  iKtlvoQ,     De  Somn.  i.  23,  p.  643. 

*"  De  Somn.  1.  1  ;  de  Praem.  et  Poen.  4,  p.  412  ;  de  Ebriet.  12,  p.  3()4, 
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ration.^^'  And  again,  this  scientific  virtue  must  be 
distinguished  from  another  and  superior  one,  which, 
according  to  Philo,  may  be  acquired  from  philo* 
sophy  or  wisdom,  for  this  again  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  divine  gift.  The  virtue  of  science  so  under- 
stood, Philo  is  not  indisposed  to  place  on  an  equality 
with  that  of  nature.^^  This  latter  he  also  describes 
as  the  root  of  the  other  kinds  of  virtue ;  not,  how- 
ever, as  if  the  latter  grew  out  of  the  former,  but 
the  supreme  virtue  is  regarded  as  the  source  of  the 
four  inferior  grades,  on  the  ground  that  the  general 
is  higher  than  all  particular  species. ^^^ 

But  there  is  yet  another  point  of  view  from 
which  this  mode  of  expression  strongly  recom-* 
mended  itself  to  Philo.  It  is  readily  conceivable, 
that  the  strange  combination  which  Philo  here  ex- 
hibited of  Oriental  and  Aristotelian  ideas,  must 
have  infallibly  given  rise  to  great  vacillation  between 
the  two.  Moreover,  a  mode  of  interpretation  which 
treated  persons  as  ideas,  had  for  its  natural  conse- 
quence a  disposition  to  regard  ideas  under  a  personal 
light.  Both  these  tendencies  of  his  system  are  ob- 
servable in  Philo,  when  he  remarks  that  each  of 
the  three  patriarchs  participated  indeed  in  all  the 
three  virtues,  but  that  he  derived  his  name  from 


"•  De  Ebriet  31,  in.  p.  875,  eq. 

***  De  Mut.  Nona.  14,  p.  691.  "Ori  i)  fUv  didcucTi^  dpirij  Kal  d<rri|riic^ 

fikoir6vtfi  kcU  fiKo^tAfiovi  ^vxy.  t6  dk  aifTodiioKrov  cat  a^rofia^kc 
ykvoc,  Are  ^i<ru  fiaXXov  ^  lirirfiMfrti  vwiffrdfuvovf  U  apX^C  S^ov  col 
riXfiov  Kal  dpriov  ilivix^lt  M^^*'^  lv6iovr<yg  riav  tlQ  wKriputatv  apt^fiov. 
In  this  senae,  science  also  is  identical  with  the  contemplation  of  God.  De 
Migr.  Abrah.  8,  p.  442. 
^  De  Somn.  i.  27,  p.  646 ;  Leg.  AUeg.  i.  19,  p.  56. 
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that  particular  one,  which  was  the  predominant 
feature  of  his  character.  For,  he  adds,  neither 
instruction  without  nature  and  practice  can  attain 
to  perfection,  nor  yet  nature  reach  its  proper  end 
without  learning  and  exercise,  as  neither  can  prac- 
tice, when  it  is  not  raised  on  the  foundation  of  good 
natural  gifts  and  education.^^^  The  view  that  is 
here  advanced,  that  nature  combined  with  science 
13  the  basis  of  right  practice,  and  that  this  again  is 
the  completion  of  the  former  two,  must  clearly  be 
understood  in  the  spirit  of  the  Aristotelian  philoso- 
phy, with  which,  however,  there  is  little  agreement 
in  Philo*s  other  opinion,  that  when  science  and 
practice  have  done  their  utmost  in  the  development 
of  human  powers,  God  furnishes  what  is  still  want- 
ing to  perfection,  by  a  enovation  of  man's  nature. 
One  point  more:  Philo  may,  perhaps,  have  dis- 
covered, by  which  to  approximate  his  own  theory 
to  this  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  even  if  the  above 
attempt  should  appear  inadequate.  For  he  could 
not  fail  to  perceive  that  nature,  conceived  of  as  a 
divine  grace,  must  be  sensibly  felt  in  all  the  lower 
developments  of  virtue,  and  that  therefore  it  might, 
in  a  certain  sense,  be  considered  as  their  ground. 
Besides,  he  must  have  acknowledged,  that  the 
divine  influences  of  nature  cannot  be  altogether 
independent  of  the  previous  state  of  their  object  ; 
for  to  this  conclusion  he  would  be  naturally  led  by 
the  principle  of  his  moral  theory,  that  the  supreme 
gifts  of  peace  and  contentment  of  soul  come  indeed 
from  God,  but  that  still  they  presuppose  as  their 
indispensable  antecedents  the  highest  exertions  of 

^"  De  Abrah.  xi.  9. 
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the  individual,  both  in  scientific  pursuits  and  in 
ascetical  practice.^*^  It  was  exactly  in  this  light 
that  Philo  understood  the  relation  of  instruction  in 
the  Encyclic  sciences  to  practice  and  nature.  He 
declares  that  practice  is  the  result  of  instruction 
and  learning ;  that  men  must  be  fed  at  first  with 
the  milk  of  science,  in  order  afterwards  to  be  able 
to  digest  the  strong  meat  of  Athletae,  and  be 
obedient  to  the  precepts  of  scientific  culture,  which 
withdraws  them  from  sensual  pleasure,  and  intro- 
duces them  to  spiritual  things.^®*  And  then  he 
considers  the  virtue  which  is  acquired  from  nature, 
and  receives,  as  we  have  seen,  its  completion  in  the 
stable  science  of  God,  or  the  good  as  a  consequence 
of  exercise  in  the  Encyclic  sciences ;  for,  he  says,  it 
is  only  by  means  of  the  latter  that  the  former  can 
be  securely  possessed,  and  many  who  had  devoted 
their  youth  to  philosophy  without  previous  exercise 
of  the  Encyclic  sciences,  were  unable  to  rise  to  the 
height  they  desired.^®^  We  see  then  that  Philo 
makes  that  to  repose  on  well-grounded  science, 
which,  according  to  his  view,  must  also  be  regarded 
as  the  gift  of  God.  It  is  in  this .  light  that  he  dis- 
tinguished the  virtue  of  instruction  from  science  or 
wisdom,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  most  stable 
virtue,  and  the  root  of  all  other  excellence.^®^  This 
then  is  nothing  else  than  the  virtue  of  nature.  But 
when  now  he  allows  wisdom  to  spring  from  logical, 
physical,  and  ethical  doctrines,  we  see  him  return- 
ing again  to  Grecian  ideas,  and  perceive  how  diffi- 

^•^  De  Somn.  i.  27,  p.  646.  To  ydp  AoKritrH  iKyovov  tov  fta^^vti, 

*•*  Congr.  Erud.  Grat.  13,  aqq.  p.  628,  sqq. 

^"^  De  Ebriet.  xii.  xiu.  464.  "•  De  Nobil.  v.  442 ;  de  Fort.  iii.  377. 
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cult  it  must  have  been  for  him  to  distinguish  the 
virtue  which  springs    from    education,   from  the 
wisdom  which   is  the  gift  of   God.     Indeed   we 
cannot  wholly  acquit  him  of  the  charge  of  occa- 
sionally confounding  the  two.     The  most  decided 
instance  of  this  confusion  of  ideas  is,  the  proposi- 
tion in  which  he  declares   that  when  the  virtue 
which  is  acquired  by  instruction  has  once  become 
by  nature  the  object  of  unfailing  memory,  it  is  even 
superior  to  the  virtue  of  practice,  even  though  the 
latter  may  by  the  gift  of  God  have  reached  to  in- 
tuition.^®^    For  he  who  practises  it  (a<Tici|T5c)  will 
ever  and  anon  be  reduced  to  an  inferior  state  by 
the  exhaustion  which  his  conflict  entails,  whereas 
he  who  is  elevated  by  wisdom,  enjoys  a  permanent 
abiding  in    the    higher  regions  of  knowledge.^®® 
This  view  is  evidently  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
eminence which   Philo  assigned  to  scientific  over 
political  life,  but  it  is  still  more  particularly  con*^ 
nected  with  his  description  of  man's  life  as  a  con- 
tinual struggle  with    his  sensuous  nature,  which, 
however,  can  never  be  brought  into  perfect  subjec- 
tion.    On  this  account,  man  can  never  attain  to  a 
perfectly  calm  and  undisturbed  intuition  of  God. 
The  Spirit  of  God,  may  indeed,  occasionally  enter 
into  man,  but  cannot  abide  and  stay  with  him.^®^ 

^'y  De  Fort.  1. 1. 

^*  De  Mut  Nom.  xili.  691.  AiKtiov  odv,  hri  gal  ravra  x^'^P^^^^P^ 
tUtVf  olc  n  iiiaxTf^  T^c  ^tfcifrue^c  <ipcr^C  iia^u.  6  ftiv  yap  didaffgaXi^ 
PiXriu^iic,  tifioipov  Xax<^v  fifaiucy  9  vcpiiroifi  rb  dX^irrov  avrf  Sui 
ffvvipyov  ftvTifiTiCf  ftovy  xp^^ai,  &v  ifioBtv  dnpt^  ivttXtififiivoc  jcat 
^f/3acta»c  ircpicx^ftcvoc.  6  ik  AtrmirTiCf  inuidv  yvfivdaiirai  evvrovuc, 
iiatrvti  wc^iv,  ic.r.X.      lb.  xi?.  591. 

^*  Quod  Deus  Immut.  i.  272.  fin. ;  de  Gigant.  v.  265.  Miyu  ftiv  ydP 
iffTiv  5rf ,  Karafikyii  ik  oi/S'  liadirav  napd  rot^  noXXoiQ  niiiv.  It  u»  tv 
IV.  2    H 
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The  impediment  is  man's  sensuous  nature,  for  even 
when  he  is  carried  out  of  himself  by  enthusiasm, 
his  human  nature  still  hovers  closely  around  him, 
watching  an  opportunity  to  seize  him  as  soon  as  his 
desire  for  the  divine  remits  its  intensity.^^^  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  the  preceding  state- 
ment with  the  stability  that  is,  nevertheless,  pro- 
mised to  scientific  virtue.  Most  undoubtedly  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  description  of  it,  previously 
given,  according  to  which  the  cultivation  of  the 
Encyclic  sciences  is  but  the  milky  food  of  the  young, 
while  ascesis  or  practice  is  represented  as  the 
further  progress  from  knowledge  to  action. 

However,  through  all  these  inequalities  of  expo- 
sition we  discover  a  gleam  of  something  like  a 
steady  and  invariable  principle.  And  this  was 
the  conviction  of  man's  weakness,  and  God's 
power  over  man,  connected  on  the  one  hand  with 
the  view  that  all  mundane  things,  and  especially 
the  earlier  existence  of  mankind,  are  necessarily 
objects  of  the  imperfection,  which  clings  to  all  that 
is  created  and  materia],  which,  even  on  that  account, 
is  subject  to  decay,  and  on  the  other  hand,  influenced 
by  the  doctrine  (which  had  its  ground  in  Philo's 
earnest  longing  to  effect  a  moral  improvement  of 
his  fellow  men)  that  man  must  do  his  part,  and 
as  it  were  meet  the  operation  of  the  divine  grace. 


maxkable,  that  here  the  presence  of  the  diTine  Spirit  within  man  is  repraeented 
as  A  lomething  quite  unial,  and  taking  place  both  with  and  in  spite  of  man's 
wxlL 
*'*  De  Som.  ii.  34,  fin.  p.  689.    'EwttBdp  ii  arj  kvdovffMtc   koI  6 

rote  dvdunivoig  ivrv^'^y  &vtp  kv  role  nponvXaioic  i^ii^pfvfy,  uf'  aitrb 
fiovov  UKtnpavra  Modiv  HapTdvy, 
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This  conviction  of  a  divine  influence  on  man  is 
implied  in  the  notion  of  natural  virtue,  which  leads 
to  the  recommendation  of  a  life  agreeable  to  nature. 
Philo  was  strongly  possessed  with  the  idea,  that 
whatever  is  good  comes  from  the  hand  of  God. 
But  he  felt  that  the  inclination  of  the  flesh— -of 
matter,  which  is  powerful  in  the  world,  although  it 
is  properly  passive,  nevertheless  sets  itself  in  oppo- 
sition to  good,  while  he  was  deeply  conscious  of  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  which  is  an  obstacle 
to  God's  abiding  in  man.  Therefore  he  taught, 
that  it  is  man's  office  to  struggle  with  matter,  and 
that  for  this  purpose  a  life  of  ascetical  practice  is 
necessary.  This  is  the  reason  why  ascetical  virtue 
is  associated  with  the  natural,  and  we  might  indeed 
regard  it,  according  to  Philo's  view,  as  the  proper 
virtue  of  man,  were  it  not  for  the  strong  disposition 
he  evinced  to  ascribe  a  high  value  to  Ae  scientific 
culture  of  the  Greeks,  in  consequence  of  his 
inability  to  deny  its  importance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  that  higher  science — ^philosophy,  which 
strives  after  an  intuition  of  God. 

From  this  it  is  clear,  that  Philo,  even  though  it 
was  his  chief  desire  to  exhort  men  to  follow 
virtue  and  to  forsake  vice,  could  not  make  any  high 
requisition  upon  them.  How,  in  short,  was  it  possible 
in  this  mortal  life — that  combination  of  rational 
and  necessary — to  look  for  the  perfection  of 
the  sage  ?  It  is  enough,  he  said,  if  we  meet  with  a 
man  exempt  from  vice,  the  possession  of  perfect 
virtue  is  denied  to  men  of  our  generation*"^     For 

^^  DeMut.  Nom.  vi.  585,  fin.  'Ayairqriv  ydf  at  rwv  kmo&v  iworpoirai, 
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the  same  reason,  he  joins  to  those  higher  virtues 
which  represent  the  perfection  of  man's  nature,  or 
at  least  the  pursuit  of  it,  others  of  an  inferior 
degree,  to  the  practice  of  which  he  invites  mankind ; 
and  in  the  same  way  that  he  attaches  in  general 
the  four  perishable  Platonic  virtues  to  that  which  is 
imperishable,  so,  inversely,  the  three  higher  Aristo- 
telian virtues  are  associated  with  three  inferior 
ones,  which  in  all  essential  respects  appear  to  have 
had  their  origin  in  a  purely  Oriental  view.  These 
he  called,  hope,  repentance  or  change  of  mind 
(ji£ravoia\  and  justice.  Hope  is  the  basis  of  human 
life,  but  men  ought  to  cherish  a  just  hope — hope  in 
God  as  the  source  of  their  existence  and  preserva- 
tion.^'^ Hope  is  the  principle  of  all  that  is  good  in 
mankind ;  it  is  by  it  that  we  become  properly  men. 
It  is  as  it  were  the  porter  which  opens  the  door  to 
the  royal  virtues  which  reside  within  us.  Without 
cultivating  the  former,  it  is  impossible  to  attain  to 
the  latter.  ^'^  Hope,  moreover,  is  represented  as  the 
virtue  which  is  in  an  especial  manner  implanted  in 
man  by  means  of  laws  and  institutions,  but,  never- 
theless, capable  of  arising  in  him  as  an  effect  of  the 
unwritten  law  of  nature.^''*  Hope  is  followed  by 
repentance  as  the  second  virtue,  which  is  necessary 
to  man  as  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  so 
much  that  is  evil.  From  this  evil,  repentance 
turns  him  away,  by  awakening  an  earnest  desire  to 
elevate  himself  to  true  good  by  means  of  virtue, 


"*  De  Pram,  et  Poen.  iL  410.  Moyoc  ^  AiroSoxnc  ^l«oc  ^  iva^eig 
rijv  Ikxiia  ^tif  Kai  mc  airitfi  rijc   yivietwg   avrijc  gal  wc  ^<nv4  Koi 

^  De  Abcah.  u.  sq.  p.  2,  aq.  "*  lb.  iii.  ». 
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and  by  teaching  him  to  avoid  the  evil  and  choose 
the  good.  It  invites  him  to  solitude,  on  the  ground 
that  evil  generally  exists  among  man,  and  that  the 
love  of  kindred,  friends,  and  country,  entails  the 
risk  of  contracting  the  evil  which  belongs  to  them 
respectively.  In  solitude  we  live  with  the  dead, 
whose  writings  have  preserved  the  memory  of  their 
good  deeds  and  virtues.  Repentance,  indeed,  cannot 
extract  from  solitude  its  highest  good,  for  as  com- 
pared with  perfection,  it  is  but  as  a  convalescent 
body  to  one  which  has  never  been  diseased."* 
Never  to  err  is  the  prerogative  of  God ;  it  may 
perhaps,  be  the  privilege  also  of  the  godlike  man  ; 
but  the  highest  felicity  of  the  enlightened  indivi* 
dual  is  after  error  to  return  to  good."*  Of  him 
who  is  not  utterly  enslaved  to  vice,  but  gives  pro- 
mise of  amendment,  Philo  thinks  it  reasonable  to 
hope  a  perfect  moral  re-establishment,  grounding 
this  expectation  on  a  confidence  in  the  inexhaustible 
grace  of  God,  who  never  punishes  the  guilty  at  the 
moment  of  the  commission  of  their  crimes,  but 
mercifully  allows  them  a  season  for  repentance. 
Those  on  the  other  hand,  who  labour  under  an  in- 
curable malady  of  heart,  are  threatened  with 
everlasting  corruption  and  punishment."^  As  to 
the  third  virtue,  justice,  we  are  naturally  surprised 
to  meet  it  here,  after  previously  finding  it  placed  in 
a  difierent  combination,  among  the  four  Platonic 
virtues.     What  is  still  more  singular,  justice,  like 


^  De  Abnh.  iii.  aq.  p.  8,  aq. ;  de  Pranu  et  Pcen.  iii  410,flq. ;  de  Pcenit.  u 
405. 
^'«  De  PcBnit  1 1 
^^  Leg.  AUeg.  iii.  34,  fin.  p.  108  ;  de  Cherab.  L  139. 
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goodness,  is  depicted  as  the  virtue  which  rules  oyer 
all  the  others  ;^'^  and  the  just  man  is  consequently 
described  as  protecting  and  supporting  the  wicked 
among  whom  he  lives,  and  indeed  the  whole 
human  race,  by  means  of  his  instruction  and  ex- 
ample ;^^®  a  merit  which  Philo  has  elsewhere  made 
to  be  the  privilege  of  the  sage.^^  He  declares  the 
reward  of  justice  to  be  the  salvation,  not  only  of  the 
just,  but  also  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  of  all 
the  h'ving  inhabitants  of  the  earth.^^^  Philo  indeed 
carries  his  eulogium  of  justice  so  for,  as,  forgetting 
that  in  his  system  it  constituted  nothing  more  than 
a  subordinate  virtue,  to  give  it  a  determinate  cha- 
racter, and,  indeed,  in  this  manner  to  raise  its  im- 
portance so  high,  as  to  confound  all  distinction 
between  it  and  the  supreme  or  natural  virtue.  For 
the  just  man  is  represented  as  thoroughly  perfect 
from  the  first.^®" 

When  Philo  proceeds  to  determine,  in  the  next 
place,  the  relation  of  the  three  inferior  to  the  four 
superior  virtues,  he  merely  states  generally  that  the 
former  are  to  the  latter  as  the  training  exercise  of 
the  young  to  the  deeds  of  the  experienced  veteran.^^ 
Nevertheless,  the  description  which  he  gives  of  them 
one  by  one,  suggests  the  suspicion  that  he  con- 
sidered each  of  the  inferior  virtues  as  a  lower  degree 
of  some  superior  one  corresponding  to  it    Thus 

*^  De  Abreh.  ▼.  5.  'Afuirov  yap  oifSkv  SiKatov^tig,  r^c  ^^  (ipiraic 
riyt/ioviSo^f  4  co^airfp  Iv  x^P¥  *aXAiar«^«vaa  wfnafitvtu     lb.  ti  6. 

^^  De  Migr.  Abrah.  xxi.  454,  sq. 

'^  De  Sacrif.  AbeL  xxzviL  m.  p.  187  ;  de  Pcenit.  2,  fin.  p.  407. 

^  De  Abreb.  8,  fin.  p.  8  ;  de  Pram,  et  Pceii.  4,  in.  p.  414.  This  alludes 
to  Nuab  as  the  ajmbol  of  jostioe. 

***  De  Abrah.  ix.  8.  *0  fUv  yap  riXnoc  6\6g\iipoc  U  af>X^C* 

»  lb.  10,  p.  8. 
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hope  seems  to  be  regarded  as  an  inferior  grade  of 
scieDtific  virtue ;  repentance,  which  has  its  place  in 
the  conflict  with  evil,  is  a  lower  degree  of  the  asce- 
tical ;  and  justice,  which  from  the  first  attaches  itself 
to  good,  is  the  beginning  of  natural  virtue.  This 
relationship  between  hope  and  scientific  virtue  is 
thrown  out  very  strongly  by  Philo,  when  he  makes 
faith  to  be  the  bond  of  their  union ;  for,  he  says,  as 
true  hope  is  a  hope  in  God,  so  true  faith  is  one 
which  trusts  in  God,  who  alone  possesses  certainty 
of  knowledge.  That  these  notions  are  in  them- 
selves connected  together  is  obvious.  Hope  cannot 
be  rightly  explained  otherwise  than  as  a  lower  degree 
of  confident  belief,  and  on  this  ground  Philo  has 
called  faith  the  fulfilment  of  good  hopes. ^^  Ac- 
cording to  him,  faith  consists  in  an  assured  con- 
fidence that  the  perfect  good  which  is  not  present, 
which  is  however  promised,  does  truly  exist^®^  Now 
this  virtue  he  acknowledges  existed  in  Abraham,  the 
symbol  of  virtue  by  instruction,  who  viewed  faith  in 
God  as  the  reward  of  his  hope,  with  which  he  main- 
tained his  pursuit  of  perfection.^^  It  is  obvious 
that  this  notion  of  faith  was  well  adapted  for  the 
objects  of  Philo's  religious  exhortations ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
hopes  which,  in  common  with  his  nation,  he  euter- 


^  De  Abrah.  46  iiu  p.  39  in.;  de  Migr.  Abiah.  9,  p.  442;  Qoii  Rer.  Dif. 
Her.  18,  p.  485»  sq. 

**  De  Migr.  Abr.  1.  1.  E/c  fiaprvpiav  irlffrtmCf  fjv  iwiarivatv  i)  ^vx^ 
0€iff  oifK  U  T&v  dtrortktefAdrmv  iviitiKWfiivii  t6  c^x^pitfrov  iiKK'  Ik 
TTpoffioKiac  TUP  fiiXXovruv,  dpriiOiiffa  yap  icai  iggptfiaffBiXoa  iXnidoQ 
XP^<fTrJQ  Kai  AvivSoiafrra  vofii<ra(ra  fjiti  wcLptXvai  rA  firj  rrap6vTa  did  ri^v 
Tov  vvotrxofiivov  Ptfiaiordrtiv  ircvriv,  &ya0bv  rkXiiovy  dOXov  ttptirai, 

*"•  De  Pram,  et  Poen.  4,  p.  412. 
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taiued  of  a  further  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promises 
and  a  better  future,  when  the  good  and  pious  amcmg 
the  dispersed  should  again  be  gathered  together 
under  a  divine  and  superhuman  manifestation,  visi- 
ble to  the  saints,  but  invisible  to  all  others,  under 
which  they  were  to  enjoy  a  state  of  the  most  perfect 
bliss  on  earth.^^  Therefore  it  is,  that  &ith  is  called 
the  queens  of  virtues,  or  the  most  perfect  virtue.^" 
We  have  here  again  another  proof  how  difficult  it  was 
for  Philo  to  form  and  adhere  to  a  fixed  idea  of  what 
he  wished  to  be  duly  appreciated  as  the  highest  term 
of  excellence  in  the  development  of  humanity. 

The  allusion  we  have  just  made  to  the  national 
expectations  of  Philo,  calls  for  the  remark  that, 
great  as  was  his  attachment  to  his  people,  he  was 
nevertheless  in  some  degree  estranged  from  them 
by  the  Grecian  education  which  he  had  received. 
To  this  he  was  indebted  for  those  cosmopolite  senti- 
ments which  we  have  already  noticed,  and  the  not 
unfrequent  exhortations  that  he  makes  to  universal 
philanthropy.  Moreover,  the  spirit  of  allegorical 
interpretation  tended  greatly  to  weaken  his  attach- 
ment to  the  literal  sense  of  the  sacred  traditions, 
which  formed,  however,  the  historical  basis  on 
which  the  national  hopes  and  character  of  the 
Jewish  people  rested.  Again,  the  views  of  the 
divine  nature  which  Philo  laboured  to  establish, 
were  so  opposed  to  the  anthropomorphic  representa- 
tions of  God  which  so  frequently  occur  in  the 
Mosaic  records,  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  explain 


^^  De  Exeemt.  iz.  435,  aq. 

^  De  Abnh.  zln.  39.*  (^uis  Rer.  Dir.  Her.  xviij.  485. 
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all  such  expressions  as  so  many  pious  frauds.^^ 
This  allegorical  mode  of  interpretation  is  not  con- 
fined to  historical  matters,  but  it  applied  to  the 
whole  body  of  divine  legislation,  the  Jewish  theo- 
cracy, and  all  the  religious  ceremonies  connected 
therewith.  These  he  did  not  hesitate  to  call  sym- 
bolical rites,  designated  for  the  weak-minded,  and 
applying  only  to  the  carnal  life,  whereas  the  truly 
spiritual  requires  only  a  purely  spiritual  worship, 
without  the  aid  of  outward  ceremonies  and  forms. 
It  is  true,  he  blames  those  who  find  fault  with  such 
ceremonies,  but  his  reason  for  this  is  simply  because 
such  persons  only  do  so,  in  order  to  acquire  a  cha- 
racter for  superior  virtue,  and  a  plea  for  withdrawing 
themselves  from  communion  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind.^^  This,  however,  must  have  been  but  a  slight 
fault  in  the  eyes  of  one  like  Philo,  who  was  more 
disposed  to  praise  than  to  blame  a  life  of  solitude. 

The  intermediate  position  which  we  have  assigned 
to  Philo  between  the  Oriental  and  the  Graeco-Orien- 
tal  philosophy  is,  as  we  believe,  perfectly  justified 
by  our  exposition  of  his  doctrines.  In  his  mental 
character  we  have  both  a  Grecian  education  based 
on  philosophy,  and  the  Oriental  habit  of  thought 
which,  moreover,  is  its  predominant  feature.  The 
former  trait  is  exhibited  in  his  regard  for  the  Ency- 
clic sciences,  and  in  his  manner  of  connecting  them 
with,  and  making  them  subordinate  to  philosophy. 
Almost  the  whole  of  his  view  of  the  classification  of 
the  sciences,  of  the  system  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
relative  value  of  its  several  parts,  is  drawn  by  an  Ec- 

^<^  Quod  Deus  Immut.  ziv.  282,  aq.  ^  De  Migr.  Abr.  ztL  450. 
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cletical  process  from  Grecian  inve8tigations>if  indeed^ 
the  mixture  which  he  made  of  Platonic^  Aristotelian, 
Stoical,  and  other  Greek  doctrines,  as  they  severally 
fell  in  with  the  immediate  purpose  of  inquiry,  de- 
serves the  name  of  Eclecticism.  However,  the  ose 
that  he  has  made  of  the  Grecian  philosophy  would 
scarcely  have  entitled  him  to  a  place  in  our  history. 
It  is  his  Oriental  doctrines  al<me  that  recommend 
him  to  our  notice.  The  influence  of  these  is  evi- 
dent in  the  view  he  gives  of  the  relation  of  God  to 
mundane  things.  He  appears  no  doubt  to  attach 
himself  to  Stoical  views  when  he  represents  God  as 
the  sole  efficient  cause  in  the  world,  and  places  all 
else  in  a  merely  passive  relation  to  him.  But  how 
widely  does  this  doctrine  recede  from  the  true  sense 
of  the  Stoical,  when  Philo  proceeds  to  limit  the 
intellectual  liberty  of  the  human  soul,  which  the 
Stoics  regarded  as  an  emanated  portion  of  the 
divine  activity,  to  preparing  a  place  within  itself  for 
the  divine  operation !  With  him  the  opposition  is 
not  so  much  between  God  and  matter,  as  between 
God  and  the  creature.  This  is  the  passive  material 
for  the  divine  operation,  and  whatever  good  arises 
herein,  is  but  an  e£Pect  of  divine  grace.  Of  this 
extensive  operation  of  grace,  neither  the  Porch  nor 
Grecian  philosophy  generally  had  the  slightest  con- 
ception. By  this  transformation  of  ideas,  it  is 
manifest,  the  opposition  between  God  and  world  was 
rendered  wider  and  more  irreconcilable.  Even  the 
doctrine,  that  the  things  of  this  world  cannot  be 
utterly  subject,  as  rather  they  must  yield  to  the 
power  of  God,  and  transmute  themselves  into  the 
nature  of  the  passive,  tends  to  deprive  them  of  all  title 
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to  union  with  the  divine.  For  this  reason,  too,  the 
divine  ret;ires  the  further  from  the  human,  the  greater 
is  God's  constraining  force  upon  man.  Even  the 
good  which  is  now  in  the  world,  appears  insufficient 
to  express  what  God  is.  The  idea  of  God  is  re- 
moved so  far  above  human  apprehension  as  wholly 
to  vanish  out  of  sight.  God  might  perhaps  be  aptly 
designated  as  the  existent,  but  for  the  inability  of 
men  either  to  understand  or  to  express  simple  exist- 
ence. Therefore  God  withdraws  from  liie  world 
his  power,  before  which  nothing  can  consist ;  to  be 
a  creative  cause  is  unworthy  of  him ;  therefore  he  is 
withdrawn  wholly  within  himself,  and  leaves  to  his 
ministers  the  disposition  and  fashioning  of  matter, 
which  places  itself  over  against  this  retiring  God  as 
another  illusion,  since  the  further  the  world  is  re- 
moved from  the  existent  the  more  of  necessity  does 
it  participate  in  the  unreal.  Now  to  bind  together 
these  two  contrary  extremes,  naturally  appears  im- 
possible. All  the  aid  that  the  doctrine  of  emana- 
tions could  supply  for  this  purpose,  only  served  to 
veil  its  impossibility,  by  introducing  the  ministering 
spirits  between  God  and  matter;  and  being  adapted 
on  the  one  hand  to  remove  God  himself  from  all 
direct  contact  with  the  world  in  order  that  his  pure 
idea  might  be  unpolluted  thereby,  and  on  the  other 
to  furnish,  by  a  descending  gradation  in  the  divine 
effluxions,  a  transition  from  the  perfect  to  the  im- 
perfect. To  satisfy  the  first  object,  the  emanation 
of  the  powers  from  God  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference  to  God  himself,  his  divine 
essence  being  altogether  unaffected  thereby.  This 
emanation,  moreover,  is  represented  as  proceeding 
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from  eternity,  and  the  emanations  themselves  con- 
sequently appear  to  be  eternal  beings  who,  however, 
are  not  illimitable  in  their  essence,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  the  mere  organs  of  the  divine  will.  How 
unjustly  this  system  has  been  connected  with  the 
ideal  theory  of  Plato,  must  be  obvious  to  every  one* 
On  the  other  hand,  it  exhibits  a  more  intense 
consciousness  of  the  impassable  gulf  which  the 
ancient  world  discovered  between  itself  and  true 
perfection.  Hence,  the  many  complaints  which  it 
contains  of  the  transitoriness,  vanity,  and  delusion  of 
all  earthly  and  mundane  things.  It  is  therefore  but  a 
prejudice  of  his  nation,  when  he  assigns  a  better  state 
of  existence  to  the  angels,  while  he  owes  it  to  his 
Grecian  education,  if  he  concedes  the  same  to  the 
stars.  In  accordance  with  the  predominant  ten- 
dency of  his  philosophy,  he,  of  necessity,  regarded 
whatever  is  material,  and  even  all  spiritual  emana- 
tions from  the  godhead,  as  eternally  removed  from 
perfection.  But  the  greater  and  the  more  insu- 
perable this  gulf  of  separation  appeared,  the  more 
intense  would  be  the  desire  to  overcome  it.  Yet 
his  efforts  in  this  direction  were  necessarily  irregu- 
lar, since  the  rule  of  the  system  forbade  the  ema- 
nated beings  to  quit  the  fixed  and  definite  path  of 
the  creature.  On  this  ground,  there  was  much  to 
recommend  to  Philo's  mind  the  doctrine  of  the 
contemplation  of  the  existent,  not,  as  it  were,  in  a 
mirror,  but  in  the  truth  of  a  mystical  and  unnatural 
mode  of  cognition,  in  order  to  give  expression  to  its 
own  longing,  notwithstanding  that  this  expression 
was  at  best  but  irregular,  as  evinced  by  the  many 
various  forms  in  which  this  doctrine  is  partly  ex- 
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hibited  and  partly  hidden.  In  short,  what  clear 
conception  could  be  formed  of  such  a  perfect  con- 
templation, which  forthwith  reveals  its  own  imper- 
fection by  the  fatigue  with  which  it  affects  the  soul, 
which  thereupon  is  again  overpowered  by  the  influ- 
ences of  the  flesh  ?  But  its  irregularity  is  particu- 
larly shown  by  the  mysterious  form  under  which  it 
exhibits  itself,  and  which  is  declared  to  be  an  inde- 
scribable ravishment  of  the  reason,  which,  however, 
as  such,  in  this  reverie  ceases  at  once  to  be  active. 
This  doctrine  has  been  confounded  more  or  less 
with  Grecian  views,  as  Plato  also  spoke  of  an 
intuition  of  ideas,  but  in  a  widely  different  light, 
and  under  mythical  symbols,  and  without  any 
attempt  to  ascribe  to  it  anything  different  from 
scientific  activity,  nor  in  any  way  implying  that 
Grod  was  there  to  be  perceived,  except  in  the  ideas 
themselves.  This  contemplation  has  also  been  con- 
nected with  the  Grecian  view  of  the  inspiration 
of  a  divinely-possessed  individual ;  but,  in  truth, 
the  divine  insanity  of  the  Greeks  is  far  from  being 
the  object  of  Philo's  praises,  who,  on  the  contrary, 
promises  as  the  fruit  of  such  contemplation  a  perfect 
and  imperturbable  serenity  of  soul.  This  promise 
clearly  testifies  to  the  Oriental  origin  of  Philo's 
doctrine.  He,  however,  came  &r  short  of  the  Indian 
philosophers,  in  the  intensity  with  which  they  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  contemplation  of  deity — to 
absorption  in  self  or  in  God,  simply  because  he  was 
not  bold  enough  to  maintain  with  like  positiveness 
the  absolute  separation  of  soul  and  matter,  and 
the  utter  worthlessness  of  all  that  is  opposite  to  God 
in  the  world.     However  much  he  depreciated  this 
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changeable,  nevertheless  he  could  not  altogether  deny 
its  truth,  and  he  also  acknowledged  a  connection 
and  dependence  of  all  the  several  parts  of  the  mun- 
dane system ;  in  a  word^  he  evinced  a  strong  lean- 
ing towards  the  interests  of  human  life,  and  to 
Grecian  enlightenment.  Nevertheless  his  view  of 
the  supreme  end  of  human  endeavours  led  him,  of 
necessity,  to  limit  man's  success  in  every  kind  of 
virtue  to  a  mere  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the 
divine  grace — ^to  an  approximate,  not  an  absolute 
purification  of  the  soul,  in  order  to  prepare  a  worthy 
receptacle  for  the  grace  of  God. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


RISE   AND   DIFFUSION    OF  ORIENTAL   IDEAS   AMONG 
THE   GREEKS. 

The  peculiar  line  of  philosophical  thought,  occu- 
pied for  the  most  part  with  Oriental  ideas,  which  we 
met  with  in  Philo,  is  rarely,  and  at  most  occasion- 
ally, to  be  found  in  the  properly  Greek  writers  of 
the  period  which  we  are  now  considering.  So 
foreign,  indeed,  was  it  to  the  mental  character  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  two  centuries  were 
required  to  familiarize  it  to  them.  But  in  order  to 
understand  this  tardy  result,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
point  out  the  occasional  but  scattered  traces  of 
Orientalism  which  the  history  of  these  two  centuries 
exhibits. 

The  writings  of  Philo  contain  frequent  applica- 
tion of  the  arithmetical  symbols  of  Pythagoras,  and 
imply  that  an  acquaintance  with  them  was  very 
general  at  this  epoch.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to 
doubt  that  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  was  again  in 
favour  and  extensively  prevalent,  although  we  are 
wholly  unable  to  ascertain  the  date  and  occasion  of 
its  revival.^     It  is  not  improbable  that  this  event 

^  A  alight  tnoe  is  fiimiahed  by  the  ttatement  of  David  the  Annenian  in  the 
Berlin.  Scholia  to  Arist.  p.  28  a,  that  Jobatet,  king  of  Libya,  eagerly  sought 
for  the  writings  of  Pythagoras,  and  thereby  gave  occasion  for  many  works 
being  palmed  off  under  this  name.  Now,  as  no  such  a  king  as  the  Jobates  here 
alluded  to  is  historically  known,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Juba  IL  king  of 
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was  a  result  of  (he  erudite  labours  of  the  Alexan- 
drian schools,  of  whose  operations   our  accounts 
are  very  deficient  and  unsatisfactory.     Nearly  con- 
temporary with  Philo,  is  the  first  re-appearance  of 
Pythagorean  philosophers.    Now  these  exhibit  in 
general   that   particular   character   of   philosophy 
which  it  is  the  business  of  our  present  chapter  to 
portray,  the  main  feature  of  which  is  an  adherence  to 
the  civilization  of  Greece,  combined  with  a  leaning 
to  the  mystical  view  of  the  East,  which  appeared 
most  akin  to  the  secret  symbols  of  the  Pythagorean 
theory  of  numbers,  as  well  as  with  other  super- 
stitious doctrines.     This  new  form  of  Pythagorism 
appears  to  have  nourished  a  strong  predilection  for 
the  Platonic  theory  of  ideas,  and  to  have  attached 
itself  no  less  zealously  to  the  ascetical  doctrine  of 
morals.    Justin  Martyr  informs  us,  that  in  his  youth 
he  had  fallen  in  with  one  of  these  Pythagoreans, 
who  promised  to  raise  him  by  his  philosophy  to 
happiness  and  a  knowledge  of  the  good  and  beauti- 
ful, on  condition  of  his  forming  a  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  music,  geometry,  and  astronomy ;  which 
sciences,  he  insisted,  were  necessary  to  withdraw 
the  soul  from  the  sensible,  and  to  prepare  it  for  the 
reception  of  the  supra-sensible  ideas.^ 

The  scientific  value  of  the  ideas  prevalent  in  this 
school  appears  to  have  been  very  low:  we  shall 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  notice  of 

Mauritaiiia,  is  intended,  who  was  also  styled  king  of  Lybia,  and  is  well  known 
for  his  learned  pursuits.  Thus,  then,  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  would  appear 
to  have  gained  a  new  diffusion  about  a  generation  before  Phila  The  allusions 
which  seem  to  point  to  an  earlier  date  are  doubtful*  C£  my  History  of  the 
Pythagorean  Philosophy,  p.  75. 
'  Dialog,  c  Tryph.  p.  219,  ed.  Francof.  1686. 
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some  of  the  more  eminent  individuals  that  belonged 
to  it.  The  fTrst  of  these  that  presents  himself  is 
that  marvellous  personage  ApoUonius  of  Tyana, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  fabulous  legends  of  which, 
he  is  the  subject,  arrests  our  attention  as  one  of  the 
few  whose  agency  in  introducing  the  Oriental  wis- 
dom among  the  Greeks  has  been  historically  re- 
corded. ApoUonius  was  born  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  lived  to  a  great  age.  Of  his  life, 
we  have  a  very  detailed  account  in  the  laudatory 
biography  which,  at  the  instance  of  the  empress 
Julia  Domna,  the  elder  Philostratus  compiled  from 
questionable  sources.®  His  biographer  is  not  exempt 
from  suspicion  of  having  distorted  the  truth  by 
rhetorical  exaggeration  and  embellishments,  with- 
out, however,  being  open  to  the  charge  of  having 
intentionally  foisted  upon  us  a  different  character 
from  the  true  one  of  his  authorities.*  In  general, 
therefore,  we  believe  it  possible  to  extract  from 
Philostratus  some  genuine  historical  traits. 

'  The  chief  aource,  the  work  of  Damis  on  the  Travelfl  of  ApoUonius,  in 
which  Damis  accompanied  his  instructor,  cannot  be  used  without  extreme 
suspicion,  although  probably  free  from  all  intentional  dishonesty.  The  many 
strange  marvels  which  Damis  recounts,  could  not  have  found  fiiith  anywhere 
except  in  so  weak  a  head  as,  according  to  Philostratus,  Damis  possessed.  The 
letters  of  ApoUonius  are  unquestionably  spurious. 

*  It  is  well  known  that,  in  later  times,  ApoUonius  was  compared  with  our 
Saviour,  and  Philostratus  has  been  suspected  of  having  had  such  a  comparison 
in  view.  Nevertheless,  not  a  smgle  trace  of  a  controversial  tendency  is  to  be 
discovered  in  the  work.  We  cannot  concur  with  the  opinion  of  Baur  (ApoUo- 
nius of  Tyana  and  Christ,  or  the  relation  of  Pythagorism  to  Christianity,  Tubin- 
gen. 1832),  who,  although  he  denies  the  polemical  bearing  of  the  work  against 
the  Christians,  yet  maintains  that  Philostratus  throughout  his  work  had  in 
view  the  parallel  with  Christ.  At  all  events  it  is  only  in  comparatively  few 
passages  of  the  work  that  this  parallel  is  discoverable.  Moreover,  those  who 
have  pursued  this  subject  of  inquiry  appear  to  have  looked  but  little  to  the 
general  character  of  Philostratus  as  an  author. 

IV.  2  I 
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ApoUonius  is  depicted  as  a  wonder-worker,  who, 
however,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Philostratus 
at  least,  did  not  perform  his  miraculous  works  by  the 
aid  of  magic,  but  by  a  divine  energy  and  intelligence 
which  resided  in  him,®  The  chief  part  of  the 
marvels  which  tradition  has  accumulated  on  him, 
consist  of  soothsayings,  and  announcements  of 
future  or  distant  events,  with  which  he  could  not  be 
acquainted  by  any  natural  means.  For  these  pur- 
poses he  paid  great  attention  to  dreams  and  omens, 
although  on  many  occasions  it  was  deep  meditation 
within  himself  that  revealed  to  him  the  hidden 
events.  The  latter  source  of  prediction  reminds  us 
of  the  contemplation  of  the  Hindoos  and  of  that 
retirement  within  a  man's  self,  which  Philo  recom- 
mended as  leading  to  the  intuition  of  God.  Indeed 
Indian  Jarchas  had  taught  ApoUonius,  that  no  one 
can  come  near  to  the  wisdom  which  enibraces  all 
things,  until  he  has  first  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of 
himself.®  It  was  moreover  equally  accordant  with 
the  new  Pythagorism,  to  whose  school  ApoUonius 
had  attached  himself.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Euxenus  a 
Pythagorean,  whom,  however,  he  blames  as  too  sen- 
sual, his  own  rule  of  life  being  one  of  the  strictest 
austerity.^  This  rule  he  steadily  adhered  to,  and 
strove  in  every  way  to  imitate,  if  not  to  go  beyond, 
the  example  of  Pythagoras.  For  not  only  did  he 
refuse  aU  animal  food,  clothed  himself  in  linen, 
went  barefoot,  and  allowed  his  hair  to  grow,  but  even 
abstained  from  wine,  and  followed  a  life  of  celibacy.® 

•  See  especially,  Vita  Apoll.  i.  2  ;  iv.  45  ;  ▼.  12. 

•  lb.  ii.  18.  »  lb.  i.  7,8. 

•  lb.  i.  8,  13. 
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A  Life  of  Pythagoras  is  also  ascribed  to  him.*  But 
his  Pythagorism  did  not  evince  itself  in  any  respect 
for  and  diffusion  of  that  theory  of  symbolical  num- 
bers, which  was  the  favourite  pursuit  of  the  rest  of 
the  neo- Pythagoreans ;  on  the  contrary,  we  find 
occasional  hints  which  seem  to  intimate  that  it  held 
in  his  eyes  but  a  subordinate  value  ;^°  and  in  the 
same  manner,  whatever  importance  he  ascribed 
to  mathematical  sciences,  music  and  astronomy, 
as  introductions  to  philosophy,  was  of  a  very 
secondary  kind.  His  chief  effort,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  directed  to  a  reformation  of  religious 
rites  and  the  restoration  of  the  service  of  the 
temples,  in  the  spirit  of  the  strictly  moral  practice 
which  he  had  imposed  upon  himself.  This  is  the 
object  of  the  treatises  which  are  ascribed  to  him  on 
soothsaying,  on  storms  and  sacrifice."  If  the 
latter  work  be  genuine,  of  which  indeed  there  is  no 
ground  for  doubting,  he  would  appear  not  only  to 
have  forbidden  animal  sacrifice,  but  also  to  have 
taught,  that  sacrifice  ought  not  to  be  offered  to  the 
supreme  God,  on  the  ground,  that  whatever  belongs 
to  the  earth  is  an  impurity  before  God.  In  a  frag- 
ment still  extant  from  this  work,  he  recommends  a 
pure  worship  of  the  supreme  God  who  is  separate 
and  alone ;    a  pure  prayer  which  requires  not  even 


^  Suid.  8.  ▼.  'AiroXX^veoc  Tvai/. ;  Porph.  v.  Pyth.  2.  This  work  has  been 
held  to  be  the  same  with  the  one  on  the  opinions  of  the  Pythagoreans/whicb, 
according  to  Philostratus,  viiL  19,  he  brought  from  the  cave  of  Tropbonius. 
lamblichus  also,  de  Vita  Pyth.  254.  mentions  the  work  of  Apollonius  on 
Pythagoras,  and  there  is  much  that  is  probable  in  the  opinion  which  Jonsius 
first  promulged  and  Meiners  carried  out,  that  the  Biographies  of  Pythagoras  by 
Porphyry  and  lamblichus  drew  largely  from  this  work. 

"  Philostr.  V.  Apoll.  iii.  SO.  "  lb.  iii.  41 ;  iv.  19. 

2i  2 
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words  for  its  expression.*"  Now  this  is  in  perfect 
agreement  with  what  we  have  found  Philo  teaching ; 
with  whom  Apollonius  further  concurs  in  highly 
esteeming  olden  national  rites,  and  in  attempting  to 
re-establish  ancient  forms  of  worship,*'  to  the  ex- 
clusion however  of  all  that  was  opposed  to  his  own 
view  of  the  divine  nature,  and  especially  of  the 
cruel  sacrifice  of  animals,  which  he  condemned  on 
Pythagorean  principles,  which  led  him  to  oppose  all 
excess  and  also  to  maintain  the  affinity  of  brutes 
and  men  and  the  metempsychosis.  The  greater 
part  of  the  impure  rites  which,  according  to  his  view, 
the  national  religion  had  fallen  into,  he  ascribed  to 
the  fault  of  the  poets  who  had  sedulously  and  wil- 
fully propagated  immoral  fables  of  the  gods.*^ 
But  there  is  yet  another  point  of  resemblance 
between  Philo  and  Apollonius,  and  this  is,  that 
with  all  his  national  predilections  he  was  unable  to 
resist^  tendency  to  a  foreign  element — the  mys- 
terious and  profound  wisdom  of  the  Orientals.  This 
bias  led  him  to  undertake  long  and  distant  travels 
(which,  on  the  faith  of  existing  traditions,  must  un- 
hesitatingly be  assigned  to  him),  in  order  to  visit  the 

"  Euaeb.  pr.  Ev.  iv.  13,  OCrwc  toiwv  fidkiirra  &v  ric  olfnu  rrjv  irpovi^ 
Kovoav  Iff-i^eXciav  irotoiro  rov  dciov  rvyx&voi  rt  airodtv  TXcm  re  Kai 
tifitvovt  aifTov  rap*  bvriyaovv  fi6voc  dv^pwinov,  ti  dtf  fiiv,  hv  iti 
rrp&Tov  t^afiiVy  ivi  ^k  &vn  ccx^pi^/iivy  rdvrmvy  fit^*  hv  yvwpiCcff^at 
ro^C  Xoixoi^c  dvayKoioVf  *fi^  ^vot  rt  r/jv  dpx^^i  I^V^*  dvdwroi  xvp, 
fi^rc  KaB6\ov  rt  rwv  aU^tir&v  iirovo/iaZoi  (^ctrai  yap  o^^ev^c,  ovik 
xapa  T&v  KpiirrSvttv  ^xcp  rifiiiCf  ovS*  loriv  8  r^v  ^PX^^  <iy<i|<n  yij 
fvr6v,  ^  rpi^ci  K&ov^  ff  ^Vpy  ^  ov  irphaiari  yi  fkiavfia)  ;  ii6vif  ik 
XPffo  vpbQ  aifrbv  Ail  r<f  Kpiirrovi  \6yip*  \iyv  ik  rif  fii)  iid  trrS/iaroc 
lovri,  K.r.X.  This  pawoge  is  also  found  in  Euseb.  Dem.  £t.  iii.  3,  150,  ed. 
Colon,  with  a  fevr  deviations  of  which  I  have  here  adopted  one.  .  Of.  Philostr. 
Vit.  ApoU.  iii.  85  ;  iv.  30. 

"  Philostr.  Vit.  ApoU.  i.  16.  "  lb.  v.  U. 
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Magi,  the  wise  men  of  India  and  Upper  Egypt.^* 
According  to  him  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  which 
he  professed  to  adopt,  was  derived  from  India^  from 
whence  it  was  brought  into  Egypt,  from  which 
country  again  it  passed  in  the  person  of  Pythagoras 
into  Greece.^®  These  few  points  are  all  that  we  can 
adduce  with  certainty  of  the  history  of  this  individual. 

While  the  predominant  tendency  of  ApoUonius's 
mind  was  of  an  ethical  character,  other  Pythago- 
reans of  the  same  or  perhaps  a  somewhat  later  date, 
were  more  exclusively  devoted  to  the  ideal  theory 
and  scientific  ideas  of  their  school.  Such  were 
Moderatus  of  Gadira  who  lived  in  the  times  of 
Nero,"  Nicomachus  of  Gerasa,  whose  date  is  a 
little  earlier^than  the  Antonines,^®  and  some  others. 
But  the  labours  of  these  men  seem  to  have  been 
rather  of  an  erudite  character  than  important  for 
the  development  and  diffusion  of  a  new  habit  of 
thought,  so  that  they  only  deserve  a  mention  in  this 
place  as  members  of  the  neo-Pythagoreans,  who 
for  the  most  part  adopted  more  or  less  of  Oriental 
ideas. 

A  more  important  personage  in  this  respect  is  a 
Platonic  philosopher  of  these  times — the  historian 
Plutarch.  The  popular  works  of  this  writer  evince  a 
stronger  desire  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  his 
Greek  or  Roman  contemporaries,  to  reconcile  and 
combine  philosophical  enlightenment  with  the 
public  national  religion ;  although  many  traces  of  a 


*•  lb.  i,  18.  w  D).  iii.  19. 

^'  Thii  is  inferred  from  Plut'Symp,  viii.  7,  in.  See.  Jonuut  de  Script.  Hiet- 
Phil.iii.5,2. 
^"  Bnicker,  Hist.  Phil.  ii.  161. 
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like  endeavour  have  already  been  noticed  by  us  in 
the  learned  philosophy  of  this  age.^^ 

Plutarch  was  born  at  Cheronea  about  the  middle 
of  the  first  century,  A.D.  and  lived  to  the  times  of 
Hadrian.  By  his  teaching  and  writings  he  acquired 
considerable  renown  among  his  contemporaries,  and 
was  loaded  with  honours  and  official  appointments, 
many  of  which  were  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Roman  emperors.  In  his  old  age  he  was  appointed 
a  priest  of  the  Pythian  Apollo.^  He  was  one  of 
the  most  prolific  and  most  eloquent  writers  of  his 
day,  and  in  all  times  he  has  found  admirers  who  have 
placed  him  on  an  equality  with  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  the  best  ages.  This  admiration  he  owes 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  gentleness  which  breathes 
in  all  his  moral  doctrines,  and  the  warmth  with 
which  he  seeks  to  enforce  them  by  good  examples 
and  religious  remarks,  and  the  pleasure  wherewith 
he  labours  to  place  in  a  conspicuous  light  all  that 
is  great  and  exalted.  But  still  it  would  be  difficult 
to  defend  Plutarch  against  the  charge  of  having 
often  carried  the  forbearance  of  his  judgment  to  the 
point  of  weakness,  and  having  occasionally  thrown 
a  seductive  charm  over  brilliant  vices,  by  associ- 
ating them  with  real  virtues.  Whatever  was  dazzling 
and  presented  the  appearance  of  superior  force  and 
vigour,  was  sure  to  excite  his  admiration,  and  he  re- 
quires, in  short,  our  indulgence  for  having  in  his 
own  works  preferred  the  brilliant  to  the  true.  His 
display    of    learning,    his     unexpected    turns    of 

"  Of.  Schreitef  de  Doctrina  Plutarchi  et  Theolpgioa  et  Monli»  in  I]gen's 
Journal  for  Hiftorical  Theology.    Vol.  6. 
^  An  Seni  nt  Ger.  Reap.  17. 
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thought,  his  witty*  and  pointed  language,  his  rhe- 
torical skill  and  ornamental  style,  are  but  so  many 
proofe  of  the  decay  of  correct  writing.  In  short, 
none  of  his  works  convey  that  impression  of  earnest- 
ness which  belongs  to  a  well  digested  whole;  they 
seem  designed  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  string 
together,  however  loosely,  the  more  striking  and 
brilliant  passages  which  they  contain. 

These  observations  on  Plutarch's  character  as  a 
writer  are  equally  applicable  to  him  as  a  philo- 
sopher. There  is  something  peculiarly  attractive 
in  the  way  that  he  recommends  to  the  reader  his 
moral  theory,  whose  end  is  elevation  of  mind,  ex- 
cellence in  every  human  art,  and  the  imitation  of 
ancient  virtue.  He  expresses  a  heartfelt  aversion 
to  the  grovelling  views  of  human  life  which  the 
Epicurean  professed ;  but  yet  the  moderation  of  his 
own  sentiments  equally  indisposed  him  to  the  Stoical 
view,  which  he  attacked  under  its  original  form,  and 
not  unfrequently  without  due  allowance.  He  was 
not  only  opposed  to  their  contempt  for  the  customs 
of  life,  and  for  all  virtue  which  rests  on  habit  rather 
than  knowledge,  but  he  also  considered  many  of 
the  most  essential  opinions  of  God  and  the  world 
to  be  irreconcilable  with  his  own  convictions. 
Nevertheless,  Plutarch,  like  the  rest  of  his  contem- 
poraries, did  not  scruple  to  borrow  largely  from  the 
ideas  of  the  Stoical  school.  On  the  other  hand,  Plato 
and  Aristotle  were  especial  favourites,  and  particu- 
larly the  former,  as  he  found  in  their  writings  much 
to  support  his  own  moral  and  religious  views ;  and 
he  has  adopted  literally  the  mythical  portion  of  the 
Platonic  exposition,  and  made  it  the  centre  to  wliich 
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to  attach  his  own  personal  convictions.  This  hetero- 
geneous medley  of  ideas,  which  in  common  with  his 
contemporaries  Plutarch  adopted,  has  introduced 
into  his  whole  system  a  vagueness  and  indecision 
which  occasionally  led  him  to  speak  in  the  tone 
of  the  New  Academy,  and  to  doubt  whether  a  pro* 
bable  doctrine,  at  least,  in  the  highest  questions  of 
philosophy,  be  within  human  attainment.^^  Never- 
theless, whenever  the  subject  under  consideration 
requires  or  admits  of  it,  Plutarch  expresses  himself 
positively  enough. 

His  doctrine  naturally  appeared  to  him  to  want  au- 
thority, inasmuch  as  it  was  in  no  single  part  based  on 
any  fixed  foundation.  In  his  philosophy  this  was 
undoubtedly  the  case  ;  for  although  he  did  occasion- 
ally touch  upon  the  first  principles  of  knowledge, 
as  well  as  upon  the  forms  of  scientific  exposition, 
yet  this  is  done  so  rarely,  and  with  such  slight 
traces  of  original  inquiry,  that  it  is  at  once  apparent 
that  he  held  logic  in  little  regard,  and  that  he  had 
no  inclination  for  any  other  than  ethical  questions, 
and  investigations  into  the  last  grounds  of  things,  to 
which  his  religious  bias  predisposed  him.*^  In  the 
same  manner  he  does  not  absolutely  neglect  phy- 
sical researches,  but  still  he  abstains  from  entering 
profoundly  and  at  length  into  their  fundamental 
and  general  principles,  and  consequently  his  trea- 
tises on  special  topics  can  only  be  regarded  as  com- 
positions undertaken  rather  for  the  display  of  his 
learning  and  acuteness  than  for  the  love  of  inves- 
tigating truth.  But  the  less  anxious  Plutarch  was 
to  give  a  solid  foundation  to  his  philosophy,  the 

«  De  Sera  Num.  Vind.  4,  14.  »  De  Ftot  in  Viit  7. 
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more  open  would  his  exposition  be  to  doubt  and 
inconsistency,  as  being  little  more  than  a  compi- 
lation from  different  and  even  conflicting  systems. 
There  is  something  exceedingly  surprising  in  the 
pains  which  at  times  Plutarch  takes  to  reconcile 
statements  which  proceed  from  the  most  opposite 
points  of  view ;  as  when,  for  instance,  he  makes  the 
distinction  of  five  parts  in  the  Sophist  to  be  coin- 
cident with  that  of  four  in  the  Philebus,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  latter  further  admitted  a  sepa- 
rating cause  in  opposition  to  that  which  combines.^ 
To  quote  another  instance  :  he  adopts  the  Platonic 
division  of  the  soul  concurrently  with  that  of  Aris- 
totle, and  acknowledges  five  members  of  the  soul — 
the  nutritive,  the  sensitive,  the  sensual  desire,  the 
irascible,  and  the  rational.^  This  confusion  of 
view  runs  through  the  whole  of  his  moral  doc- 
trines ;  in  general  he  adopts  the  ethical  theory  of 
Plato,  to  which,  however,  without  consideration,  he 
appends  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  relation 
which  subsists  between  habit  and  the  mental  dis- 
position, and  the  cultivation  of  moral  virtue,  as 
the  discovery  of  the  mean  between  two  opposite 
extremes.^ 

But  even  in  the  religious  tendency  of  his  mental 
disposition  he  was  equally  incapable  of  discovering 
a  sure  foundation  for  his  convictions  since  these 
comprised  many  inconsistencies.  He  applied  him- 
self as  decidedly  to  the  overthrow  of  supersti- 
tion^® as  to  the  establishment  of  faith.     He  gave  a 

*  De  E.  L  ap.  Delph.  16.  "*  lb.  c.  1 3  ;  cf.  de  Virt.  Mor.  3. 

»  De  Virt.  Mof.  4;  cf.  de  Prof,  in  Virt,  3,  13 ;  de  Fort.  2. 
^  Especially  in  hia  work,  Uipi  Actai^aifioi/iac* 
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most  revolting  picture  of  the  fears  to  which  super- 
stition is  incessantly  a  prey,  from  his  apprehen- 
sion of  suffering  ill  of  the  gods.     The  superstitious 
is  practically  an  Atheist,  since  to  hold  the  gods  to 
be  malignant  is  to  disbelieve  in  them.^     In  this 
position  we  discern  at  once  the  moral  tendency  of 
his  religious  sentiments.     But,  above  all  else,  did 
he  firmly  maintain  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  provi- 
dence,  which  for  the  good  disposes  all  things  to 
good.     But  it  was  assuredly  difficult  for  Plutarch 
to    draw    the  line  between  superstition  and  true 
faith;    and  the  more  so  as  he   felt  himself  con- 
strained to  admit  the  existence  of  a  superior  evil 
power,  and  of  evil  demons  in  the  world."     His 
confidence,  therefore,  must  have  rested  on  an  opin- 
ion that  the  power  of  good  is  greater  than  that  of 
evil,  although  the  latter  can  never  be  wholly  mas- 
tered by  the  former.     Now  in  this  opposition  to  a 
superstitious  fear  of  the  gods,  Plutarch,  like  Apol- 
lonius,  had  in  view  the  purification  of  the  popular 
religion,  for  which  purpose  he  naturally  sought  to 
establish  a  standard  of  the  right  and  the  wrong. 
With  this  view  he  set  himself  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  mixture  which  had  already  commenced  of  all 
religious  rites,  and  insisted  on  whatever  was  ancient 
and  national.^    He  declared  it  to  be  contrary  to 
the  laws  to  introduce  barbarous  forms  of  worship 
into  Greece,  and  frequently  avows  his  disappro- 

^  De  Supent.  11,  fin.  *  De  Is.  et  Oik  25,  26,  59  ;  de  Def.  Or.  14. 

'•  Amator.  12.  'Apccl  yAp  ij  vdrfnof  cai  waXatA  irl«rrtc,  it  o*r  timv 

(iff-ety,  oif9^  Avivptiv  rtKurifuov  ivapyi^rcpov Idv  If'  Mc  rapAr- 

Tfirai  Kal  vcXtviirai  ro  fiipatop  airtit  Kai  vtvofU9ftkvov,  iwiafak^  ylvtrat 
train  ttaX  <;iroirroc.  De  Sem  Num.  Vind.  22,  The  Gieeki  hen  are  called  r& 
j^XrioTov  Kai  dtoftKUvrarov  yivo^. 
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bation  of  them,  and  in  particular  declares  himself 
an  enemy  of  Jewish  and  Syrian  rites,'®  Never- 
theless, he  could  not  entirely  escape  the  universal 
tendency  of  his  age  to  recognize  a  value  in  foreign 
cults^  and  he  recommended  the  worship  of  Osiris 
and  Isis,  as  under  foreign  names  representing  the 
true  gods.  For,  he  says,  as  the  sun  and  moon  and 
heaven  and  earth  and  sea  are  common  to  all  men, 
but  differently  named  by  different  nations,  so  by 
the  same  law  the  one  Reason  which  orders  all 
things,  and  the  one  Providence  which  rules  over 
them,  receive  different  titles  and  honours  from  dif- 
ferent nations  and  races.  There  are  barbarian  gods 
and  Grecian  gods,  but  all  men  worship  alike  the 
heavenly  dispensers  of  all  good  gifts — the  bene- 
factors of  the  whole  human  race.'^  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  Plutarch  could  not  have  had  a  very 
strong  conviction  of  the  sure  foundation,  even  of 
the  legal  portion  of  the  Grecian  worship.  It 
was  the  more  difficult  for  him  to  feel  this,  as  he 
could  not  fail  to  discover  much  of  a  superstitious 
character  in  the  ideas  and  usages  of  that  people, 
and  as  he  could  not  be  blind  to  the  difference 
of  opinion  which  prevailed  among  them  as  to  the 
divine  nature  and  worship.  The  opinions  of  men 
on  this  subject  are,  he  said,  influenced  by  three 
guides  or  teachers,  the  poet  namely,  the  legis- 
lator, and  the  philosopher;  all  of  whom  equally 
admit  the  existence  of  gods,  but  widely  differ  as  to 


"^  De  SupenL  3,  8;  de  Stoic.  Rep.  38.  Tbiu  he  placet  Synan  and  Judean 
in  juxtapodkion.  How  far  he  wai  from  a  correct  aoquaintanoe  with  the  Jewuh 
religion  may  be  teen  especially  from  Sympos.  iv.  qu.  5,  p.  6. 

"  De  Is.  et  Os.  67. 
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their  number,  nature,  and  power.     The  guide  least 
to  be  depended  upon  is  the  poet,  for  who  can  take 
for  truth  the  poetical  images  which  ascribe  diyiae 
honours  to  dissension  and  flight,  to  fear  and  pain  ?^ 
Legislators  are,  indeed,  more  highly  esteemed  by 
Plutarch ;  compared  with  the  poets  they  appear  to 
be  regarded  as  those  ancient  theologers  ^  whom,  on 
one  occasion,  he  designates  as  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers.^    Nevertheless,  he  cannot  consent  to  look 
upon  them  as  trustworthy  guides,  on  the  ground 
that  philosophy  is  frequently  constrained  to  dissent 
from  them,**     Philosophy,  therefore,  alone  remains 
to  furnish  a  decision  as  to  the  right  worship  of  the 
gods^  and  to  it  accordingly  he  ascribes  the  true 
interpretation  of  religious  ceremonies  and  festivals 
which  the  law  has  appointed,  and  to  it  as  the  teacher 
of  truth  they  ought  all  to  be  referred.*®     But  here 
Plutarch  draws  a  distinction  between  a  philosophy 
solely  occupied  with  secondary  physical  causes,  by 
which,  confining  its  attention  to  the  corporeal  alone 
to  the  neglect   of  the  divine  first  cause,  it  would 
account  for  all  things,  and  the  Platonic  wisdom, 
which   re-establishes  the   latter   in  all  its  rights. 
Thus   does    Plutarch    oppose   the   ancient  theolo- 
gians and  physicians  to  each  other ;  the  latter  were 
exclusively  occupied   with  mediate,  corporeal,  or 
second  causes,  the  former  with  the  supreme  first  cause, 
on  which  all  depends.     True  philosophy  ought  not 

*■  Amat.  18;  de  Stoic  Rep.  38.  •■  De  Def.  Or.  48,  in. 

•*  De  Anim.  Procr.  83.  ■»  Amat  I.  1. 

"  De  la.  et  Os.  68,  in.  Ai6  id  fi6Xi(rra  irpbg  ravra  \6yov  Ic  fiXo<fo^Jac 
fivfrrayiaybv  AvaXapSvraQ  bvimc  itavottirdat  t&v  Xtyofiivw  Kai  iptafuvwv 
Hica(rTov'  tva  fii)  .  .  .  .  ifUfi^y  &  KoXiHQ  oi  vdftoi  ircpt  rdg  dwria^  Kai  raf; 
ioprdg  ira^av,  iriputQ  viroXafiPdvovrtQ  liafMprvfuv  . 
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to  devote  a  less  degree  of  attention  to  the  divine 
origin  of  all  things,  than  to  the  natural  causes  by 
which  he  operates  in  this  world.^^  These  two 
kinds  of  causes  are  so  intimately  connected  together 
that  they  must  be  conceived  to  exist  concurrently 
in  one  and  the  same  operation  ;  for  while  the 
natural  truly  produce  their  particular  effect,  yet 
this  effect  is  at  the  same  time  designed  to  accomplish 
or  indicate  some  divine  purpose.  And  such  a  view 
serves  further  to  reconcile  the  science  of  nature 
with  the  pretensions  of  divination,  and  with  what- 
ever is  regarded  by  popular  superstition  as  a  pro- 
digy.^ Thus,  then,  we  find  the  part  which  Plutarch 
undertook  resulting  in  a  compromise  between  philo- 
sophy and  the  national  faith.  Standing  half  way 
between  both  he  felt  unable  to  give  his  full  confi- 
dence to  either ;  for  reasons  which  we  have  already 
alleged  he  could  not  throw  himself  in  the  arms  of 
philosophy;  while  the  superstitions  which  were 
mixed  up  with  the  popular  belief  were  an  obstacle  to 
its  unqualified  adoption.  His  object  was  to  find 
some  new  route  by  which  to  escape  from  the  embar- 
rassing position  in  which  he  was  placed  between 
two  conflicting  extremes  ;  and  hence  the  indecision 
which  marks  his  course. 


"  De  De£  Orac.  48.  KadSKov  ydp^  wc  ^^IM^  ^^o  vdfftic  yiviffttac  alrlag 
^XovcrjiCi  ol  fikv  a^ipa  iraXaiot  ^eoXtSyoi  koi  iroti|rai  rj  Kpilrrovt  fUvy 
rbv  vovv  irpotrix^iv  tiXopro  .  .  .  .  ol  di  viwrtpot  Tovnav  Kal  ^vaixol 
irpo(rayopfv6fi(voi  rovvavriov  Ikiivoic  tijq  KoXifg  ecu  ^liaQ  <l9roirXavi|3iv- 
Ttg  dpxfjQy  iv  (TWfiaffi  Kal  ira^Mi  fratfidrtav  rrXfiyaiQ  rt  Kal  ^crajSoXaic 
Kai  Kpiffttri  Tv^evrcu  rb  vvfircav  <i3cv  Afi^oripoic  b  \6yoi  Mffjg  rov 
irpovTiKovroQ  iirriy  toIq  fikv  to  ii*  ov  Kai  v^*  ov,  role  ^«  rb  iC  wv  Kal  $i* 
tZv  dyvoovaiv  ^  vapaXiitrovinv, 

»  Vita  Pericl.  6. 
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This  want  of  decision  becomes  still  more  apparent 
the  more  we  enter  into  the  examination  of  his  re- 
ligious opinions.     It  is  far  from  being  the  case,  as 
perhaps  after  the   passages    already  quoted    one 
might  be  disposed  to  expect,  that  he  of  necessity 
adopted  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  first 
and  second  causes  as  the  principle  by  which  to  deter- 
mine between  true  and  ialse  religion.    This  doctrine 
would  scarcely  have  justified  the  distinction  of  good 
and  evil  demons,  and  that  conception  of  demons  gene- 
rally which  would  represent  them  as  souls  invested 
with  air,  and  as  having  for  their  office  to  announce 
future  events  to  mankind.^     But  what  was  a  still 
stronger  objection,  this  doctrine  was  little  calculated 
to  confirm  the  popular  mind  in  its  belief  in  the  mar- 
vellous, for  which,  however,  Plutarch  had  a  strong 
disposition.    He  was  anxious,  not  only  to  respect  the 
divine  origin  of  all  things,  but  to  acknowledge  it 
concurrently  with  their  natural  origin,  as  if  the  two 
had   a  difierent  import  and  a   difierent  essence. 
Moreover,  together  with  the  mediate  influence  of 
God,  which  these  olden  philosophers  acknowledged, 
he  wished  to  ascribe  to  him  an  immediate  and  super- 
natural operation  also.     If  he  describes  the  mental 
joy  which  seizes  the  truly  pious  and  unsuperstitious 
worshipper  at  the  religious  festivals  in  the  temples, 
he  accounts  for  it  by  the  opinion  and  well-grounded 
hope,  that  in  these  places  and  on  these  occasions 
God  is  especially  present  to  men,  and  kindly  deigns 
to  accept  the  honours  ofiered  to  him,  and  will  send, 
to  the  good  and  virtuous,  intimations  and  oracles, 

"  De  Def.  Of.  xxxviii;  cf.  de  Gen.  Socr.  xx.  28. 
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visions  and  auguries/^  And  if  again  he  is  far  from 
favouring  these  popular  opinions  in  their  spirit  and 
literal  sense^  and  was  disposed  to  foist  upon  them  a 
philosophical  interpretation,  he  nevertheless  showed 
a  disposition  to  encourage  them,  even  in  their  com- 
mon acceptation,  and  indeed  in  certain  respects 
attached  himself  in  the  most  decided  manner  pos- 
sible. The  causes  to  which  Plutarch,  in  common 
with  Plato  and  Aristotle  referred  all  mundane 
developments,  are  not  merely  natural  ones,  and 
having  their  principle  in  the  free  activity  of  reason, 
but  to  these  Plutarch  added  a  third  kind,  which  he 
called  the  divine  operation  in  the  human  mind. 
These  he  exemplified  by  the  demon  of  Socrates. 
The  higher  reason,  he  taught,  influences  the  well- 
disciplined  mind  inaudibly  by  the  thoughts,  and 
the  soul  is  enchanted  and  suffers  itself  to  be  led  on. 
The  voice  of  the  demons  speaks  throughout  the 
universe ;  but  it  is  perceptible  to  those  alone  whose 
minds  are  undisturbed,  and  whose  souls  are  at 
peace.*^  Whatever  is  good  man  ought  to  ask  of  the 
gods,  but  especially  that  by  their  help  he  may,  so 
far  at  least  as  it  is  permitted  to  mankind,  participate 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  nature/*  Plutarch 
describes  by  a  very  beautiful  image,  the  soul  of  man 
as  an  instrument  of  God,  whose  only  office  is  to  give 

*°  Non  Posse  Suav.  Vivi  Sea  Epic  xxi.  'AXX*  (ivov  fid\t<rr&  SoKdJ^ii  tai 
iiavoiTrai  vaptXvai  rbv  OtSv,  iicel  fAdXiffra  Xvirac  Kai  ^6povs  Kai  t6  ^pov 

A<lfitiaiv  iavTTjv,  .../...  oi  yap  oivov  nXijOoCf  ov^  ovTiiaiQ  Kpiwv 
TO  tinppaJvov  IffTiv  Iv  rai^  iopraXg,  AWd  koI  IXttIc  dyaOi)  Kai  io^a  rot 
irapiivai  rbv  Otbv  tifiivii  Kai  SixttrOai  rd  yivSfuva  Ktx<*9^*^l*^^^S»  ^^* 
xxii.  fin.  IlkfiirovTts  dyyiXovgy  ^rifia^  Kai  ivvirvia  Kai  oiutovovQ, 

*^  De  Genio  Socr.  xx, 

*"  De  UetOfl.  l,in. 
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back  in  the  greatest  possible  purity,  the  ideas  which 
God  has  implanted  in  it.     To  do  this^  in  perfect 
purity  is  impossible,  since  every  organ,  every  being 
which  owes  its  manifestation  to  another,  adds  some- 
thing of  its  own  to  all  that  it  receives,  and  con- 
sequently can  never  give  pure  expression  to  the 
whole  nature  of  that  other.     Thus  no  celestial  body 
is  more  fitting  than  the  moon  to  be  the  organ  of  the 
sun,  but  yet  the  moon  reflects  to  earth  the  solar 
light  alone,  it  is  unable  to  transmit  its  warmth  also. 
Therefore  all  that  the  soul  is  capable  of,  is  to  strive 
to  the  utmost  to  imitate  the  divine,  or  to  receive  it 
within  itself  in  the  highest  possible  degree  of  per- 
fection.    But  in  this  attempt  it  is  beset  by  a  strug- 
gle   between    its  imparted    divinity   and    unborn 
humanity,  and  hence  arise  the  violent  emotions  of 
the  soul  in  enthusiasm.*^     We  here   discover  the 
influence  of  the  opinion,  which  we  formerly  met 
with  in  Philo,  that  the  utmost  that  human  efibrts 
can  efiect  is,  by  the  purification  of  the  soul  from  all 
impassioned  emotions,  to  give  free  scope  to  the 
divine  operation  which  thereupon  will  produce  a 
higher  sphere  of  existence.    Accordingly  the  divine 
enthusiasm,    which    Plutarch   estimated   far    more 
highly  than  Plato  did,  is  represented  by  him  as  an 
affection  of  the  soul ;  and  further,  a  life  of  solitude 

^  De  Pyth.  One  zzL  Yvxi|  ^^  Spyavov  Oiov  ykyovtv  •  bpydvov  ^ 
Aptr^  lAokiffra  fiifAtXirOai  rb  xp<^fievov  j  wi^vKt  dvvdfin  cat  vapixfw  rb 
ipyov  ai}Tov  rov  vofifiaroc  iv  avrtf,  diucvvvai  ^  oi^x  olov  ^v  Iv  rf 
9flfiiovpy<f  KaOapbv    Kai   diraOkf  Kal    dvafidprtiroVf    6.\Xd   fitfityfuvov 

iroXX^  rtf  AXXoTpitff  •  icaff  iavro  yAp  ddtiXov  rifiiv o  ffaXoiv- 

ficvoc  ivOovfTiafffidi  loixt  fii^t^  tlvM  jciv^crcwv  SvoXvy  ri^v  /ikv  mc  vkwovOi 
r^f  ^xnc  dfia  rt^v  ik  utc  vi^vKt  Kivovfikviit,  lb.  xzii. ;  de  Anim.  Procr. 
xxTil  Beigl.  d«  Def.  Orac  zMii. 
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regarded  as  the  best  preparation  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  Deity/* 

If  the  preceding  statements  distinctly  reveal  an 
Oriental  character  of  thought,  yet  in  other  respects 
Plutarch  faithfully  adhered  to  Grecian  views. 
Although,  after  Plato,  he  defined  God  to  be  un- 
changeable and  to  preserve  eternal  repose,  still  his 
doctrine  is  not  uninfluenced  by  the  view,  that  good, 
and  the  knowledge  of  reason  consists  in  motion/* 
God,  he  says,  who  is  hidden  within  himself,  and 
who  exists  only  for  himself,  who  is  reason  and  idea, 
has  by  motion  proceeded  into  generation/® 

But  here  we  meet  with  a  view  which,  notwithr 
standing  that  it  may  be  referred  to  Plato  and  to 
Aristotle,  reminds  us  more  strongly  of  Oriental 
opinions.  Plutarch  brings  prominently  forward 
the  idea  that  God  envelops  himself  in  a  mysteri- 
ous obscurity,  and  he  distinguishes  the  absolute  God 
from  the  God  the  creator  of  the  world, — a  distinction 
which  in  such  a  definite  form  at  least  is  no  where  to 
be  met  with  in  the  earlier  philosophy  of  Greece. 
God,  he  says,  in  himself  is  unknown  to  us;*^  the 
first  God  sees,  but  is  not  seen ;  *®  he  is  far  removed 

^  De  Is.  et  Os.  ii.  Plutarch  evinces  a  fondness  for  P3rthagorean  doctrines, 
and  particularly  favours  that  of  the  Metempsychosis.  If  the  work  De  Esu 
Camium  belongs  to  him,  it  also  testifies  to  this  predilection  in  so  fiir,  as  although 
not  approi^ing  of  total  abstinence  from  animal  food,  he  yet  wishes  to  limit  the 
use'of  it. 

**  De  Is.  et  Os.  Ix.  OCrw  kuI  ri/jv  v6ii<nv  cat  rriv  ^p6vfitnv  itQ  vov 
^opdv  Kai  Klvtiffiv  odoav  Ufikvov  Kot  ^tpofikvov  Kal  rb  trvviivai  Kal  rdya^ 
Obv  SXiDC  Kai  iptrr^v  liri  toIq  pkovffi  Kal  Oiovai  OMat,  jc.r.X.  Ib.lxii.8q.; 
Ixxvii;  Quaest.  Plat.  ii.  1. 

*'  De  Is.  et  Os.  Ixii.  fin.  Alvirrtrai  ik  Kal  iid  ro^rw  6  hv9*q,  Src  Ka9 
kavrbv  b  rov  Ofv  vovq  Kai  \6yos,  iv  rtf  Aopdrif  Kal  d^avtt  /3c/3i}ie<tfC»  c^C 
ykvtatv  virb  Kivjiffita^  irporjXOt, 

^  De  Pyth.  Orac.  ?1.  "Kaff  kavrb  yap  dSriXov  tiiaXv. 

**  De  Is.  et  Os.  75. 
IV.  2    K 
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from  the  earth;  it  would  be  a  tainting  his  pure 
essence  if  he  were  to  come  into  contact  with 
things  that  are  subject  to  decay  and  death.  The 
souls  of  men  which  are  invested  with  bodies  and 
liable  to  suffering,  have  no  community  with  him, 
except  the  power  of  gaining  revelation  from  him 
during  dreams  by  means  of  philosophy.  It  is 
only  when,  being  separated  from  body,  they  have 
reached  to  the  invisible  and  the  holy,  where  they 
joy  to  behold  the  beauty  which  is  invisible  to  men 
that  this  God  is  their  guide  and  their  king.*^  The 
difference  however  which  we  here  believe  to  exist 
between  Plutarch  and  the  earlier  philosophers  of 
Greece,  is  simply  one  of  degree,  for  the  doctrines  of 
the  latter  contain  passages  which  place  whatever  is 
mundane,  and  especially  the  terrestial  life,  in  a  cer- 
tain alienation  from  God.  Plutarch  seems  only  to 
have  dwelt  upon  it  with  greater  complacency.  And 
thus,  in  his  system,  Isis  plays  nearly  the  same  part 
that  the  Word  of  God  does  in  that  of  Philo ;  she  is 
supposed  to  form  the  intermediate  link  which  con- 
nects earthly  and  perishable  things  with  Osiris,  the 
supreme  God.  Similarly  to  Philo,  he  advances  the 
idea  that  God  is  simple  and  a  pure  light ;  he  calls 
him  the  existent,  his  essence  is  unity;  all  distinc- 
tion, all  diflference  arises  only  in  order  to  produce 
the  non-existent.^^    Therefore  the  idea  of  the  intel- 

*'  lb.  Ixxix.  'O  ^  iffri  fikv  airb^  dwwrdTiif  tijq  yrj^  &xp^^^^1i  ****  otfiiav 
Tog  Kal  KaOapbg  oiKTiaQ  airdtniQ  fOopdv  dtxofikviiQ  jcai  OdvaTov.  dvOpuinav 
di  ^vxa^Q  IvravOoX  ftiv  virb  ffwfidruv  Kal  iraOuv  wtpuxofikvaiQ  ovk  t^i 
fitrovffia  rov  OtoVf  ^rX^v  5<rov  dvtiparot  d/iavpov  Biytiv  vofitrti  iid  0iXo- 
cro^tac,  K.r.X.    De  E.  I.  ap.  Delph.  xx. 

^  De  E,I.  ap.  Delph.  xx.  'AXX'  %v  tlvai  ^et  rb  6v,  •S^ririp  By  rb  Kv,  »}  ^ 
irtpSrtiCt  ^UL^pd  rov  ovtOq^  sl^  yivttnv  iiiararai  rov  fiifj  brrog.  Del& 
et  08.  78. 
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lectually  cognisable,  the  pure  and  the  holy  is,  as  it 
were,  a  lightning  flash  which  permits  man  to  touch 
and  perceive  the  same.^^  The  thoughts,  ideas,  and 
emanations  of  God  remain  within  the  heavens  and 
the  stars ;  they  come  to  man  dispersedly  only,  and  at 
intervals,  and  do  not  abide  with  him  long,  and  it  is 
the  office  of  Isis  to  sustain  and  cherish  them  in  this 
form,^^  This  goddess,  ruling  over  the  sensible 
things  of  this  world,  gathers  together  the  scattered 
members  of  God  and  preserves  them,  and  permits 
man  to  see  the  supra-sensible  in  the  sensible.^®  But 
on  this  head  Plutarch  is  not  always  perfectly  con- 
sistent. We  meet  in  his  writings  with  representa- 
tions which  apparently  take  a  different  direction  of 
thought.  God,  he  teaches  us,  is  the  beginning  or 
principle,  and  every  principle  multiplies  by  its 
creative  energy,  that  which  proceeds  out  of  itself.^* 
This  creative  energy  of  God,  as  manifest  in  the 
world,  is  in  the  next  place  described  not  only  as 
giving  form  and  fashion  to  matter,  but  as  multiply- 
ing itself  therein,  for  the  rational  soul  is  explained 
to  be  not  only  a  work  but  also  a  portion  of  God.^^ 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult,  from  such  occa- 
sional remarks  and  such  vacillating  and  conflicting 
views,  to  extract  the  core  and  spirit  of  Plutarch's 
real  opinions,  did  not  his  view  of  the  relation  of  God 
to  the  world  furnish  a  central  point,  to  which  he  fre- 
quently recurs,  and  with  which  his  assertions,  for 
the  most  part,  coincide.     This  point  in  which  all 

"  De  Is.  et  08. 1.  1. 

"^  lb.  lix.  Ol  fAtv  ydp  Iv  oifpavif  coi  d^rpoiQ  XSyoi  Kai  liSri  kuI  Avo^^ 
poai  rov  Otov  fiivovaiy  rd  ik  roTc  iraOifrcicoic  Sitfftrapfiiva,  K.r.X. 
"  L.  1. ;  ib.  78.  »*  lb.  86.  »  Plat.  Qustt.  ii  2. 
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else  centres^  is  the  relation  of  matter  to  God.  H^ 
expressly  declares  it  to  be  his  conviction,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  recur  frequently  to  the  truths  that  the 
irrational  soul  and  formless  body  were  from  all  time 
together,  and  they  had  neither  beginning  nor  pro- 
duction.^^ But  now  as  he  set  out  with  this  position, 
his  own  habit  of  thought  necessarily  led  him,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  posit  also  a  rational  principle,  which 
might  implant  reason  into  the  irrational  soul  and 
give  a  form  to  rude  matter,  so  that  he  would  seem 
to  recognise  three  principles,  which  originally, 
independent  of  each  other,  co-operated  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world.^^  But  as  we  have  already  seen, 
he  considered  two  of  these  principles  to  have  been 
together  originally,  and  he  may  consequently  have 
regarded  his  own  view  as  coinciding  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  according  to  what  he 
felt  to  be  their  true  interpretation,  and  as  agreeing 
also  with  that  of  Zoroaster,  who  referred  the  origin 
of  the  world  to  two  principles — good  and  evil.^® 
And  this  opinion  Plutarch  manages  to  connect  even 
with  the  proposition  which  we  have  already  reported, 
that  it  is  necessary  in  the  explanation  of  phenomena 
to  apprehend  physical  and  natural  causes  as  well  as 
the  divine  first  cause,  who  is  the  beginning  and  end 
of  all  things.^^  And  thus  does  he  satisfy  his  incli- 
nation, to  attach  his  own  novelties  to  some  more 
ancient  doctrine. 

••lb.  iv.  *H  rd  iroXXdicic  vf*  fifi&v  \ty6fitvov  dX^Oig  ivriv  ;  rj  /liv  ydp 
dvovc  ylfvxrj  cat  rh  dfiop^ov  a&fia  avvwiipx*^^  dXX^Xotc  dfl  Kal  oifHrt- 
pov  avTuv  yiviaiv  i(rx*v  oifi*  dpxfl^* 

•»  L.L 

"*  De  Def.  Orac.  47;  de  Anim.  Piocr.  6,  27.;  de  Is.  et  0B.S46.  sqq. 

"  De  Def.  Or.  47,  48. 
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His  view  becomes  still  more  distiDct,  when  we 
examine  the  arguments  by  which  he  supports  it. 
He  declares  matter  to  be  indispensable  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  not  only  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
necessary  to  maintain  the  old  maxim,  that  nothing 
can  come  of  nothing  ;^  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
deeply  impressed  with  the  consideration  that  the  evil 
to  be  found  in  the  world  required  to  be  accounted 
for.  On  this  ground,  he  decidedly  condemns  the 
hypothesis  of  a  matter  without  properties,  for  such,  he 
argues,  must  lend  itself,  without  power  of  resistance, 
to  the  formation  of  all  possible  good.  He  indulges  his 
aversion  to  the  Stoics  by  attributing  this  supposition 
exclusively  to  them,  and  censures  them  for  deriving 
evil  from  the  non-existent  without  cause  or  reason.®^ 
God  therefore,  he  infers,  cannot  be  made  the  sole 
cause  of  the  world,  for  as  without  God  there  could 
not  be  anything  good  in  it,  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  all  things  proceedecf  from  God,  no  evil  would  be 
found  among  them.^^  On  these  grounds  he  con- 
siders himself  compelled  to  give  a  positive  value  to 
matter  as  the  cause  of  evil,  although,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  constrained  to  find  in  it  a  certain  in- 
definite potentiality  by  virtue  of  which  it  presented  to 
God  a  fitting  material  for  the  production  of  good. 
I'hus,  then,  with  Plutarch  did  the  notion  of  matter 
fall  into  two  parts — ^the  principle  of  evil,  and  the 

•°  De  Anim.  Procr.  5. 

'^  De  Anim.  Procr.  6.  Al  yap  SrwucaZ  KaraXafiPavovtrtv  tj/iat  diropiai 
t6  ttuKby  Ik  tov  fii^  6vros  dvatriws  cat  dytwrfrt^  iirtiaiyovrt^  •  iiril 
rHv  y  6vTbtv  olrt  t6  iyaObv  ovrt  rb  dnoiov  tUSg  ifftiv  oitaiav  kokov  jcai 
yiviffiv  irapaffxeiv.  De  Is.  et  Os.  zlv.  Iviii. ;  Adv.  Stoic,  zxxiv. 

"*  De  la.  et  Os.  xlv.  'Advyarov  yap  ^  ^Xavpov  oriovv,  Sirov  iravrwy,  4 
Xpifffrov,  5irov  fitiiivbg  6  Otbc  acrto;,  iyytvkffOai. 
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indifferent  which  may  receive  a  determination  either 
for  good  or  for  evil ;  and  on  this  account,  by  means 
of  his  notion  of  matter,  connects  together  the  two 
terms  of  the  Platonic  contrariety  of  the  like  and  the 
different,  i.  e.  of  the  good  and  the  evil.^  Before 
the  creation  of  the  world,  there  was  a  privation  of 
form,  but  not  of  body  or  of  soul,  for  God  could 
neither  form  body  of  the  incorporeal  nor  a  soul  of  the 
soulless ;  but  having  these  two  without  order  and 
measure,  he  reduced  them  into  a  whole  of  the  most 
perfect  beauty,  united  them  together,  and  formed  of 
their  union  the  most  perfect  of  living  creatures.^ 
The  irrational  soul  moreover  is  called  indefinite 
motion,  which  we  may  regard  as  the  formless  and 
unfashioned  matter  of  time,  as  contrariwise  the 
formless  incorporeal  appears  as  the  matter  of  the 
orderly  system  of  the  world  in  space.^ 

Now  it  may,  at  first  view,  appear  singular  that 
Plutarch  should  have  referred  original  evil  to  the 
unorderly  motion  of  the  soul,  and  not  to  the  cor- 
poreal ;  which,  on  the  other  hand,  he  regarded  as 
the  indifferent,  which  unresistingly  permits  itself  to 
be  transformed  into  good.  Indeed,  it  is  especially 
singular,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  strong  incli- 
nation of  all  the  previous  philosophers,  whose 
opinions  Plutarch  in  other  respects  adopted^  to 
view  the  corporeal  as  an  incumbrance  and  evil  to 
the  soul,  and  when  we  elsewhere  find  him  describing 


«'  De  An.  Procr.  26. 

^  lb.  T.  'AKOfffila  yap  ijv  rd  vpb  Trjc  rov  KdtrfAov  ytvifftttCf  Axoirfiia  $k 

ovK  daiafiaroQf  oitd'  aKivtiTo^y  ohi'  dyj/vxoi 6  yap  Otbc  ovn  <r&fia 

TO  dn^fiarovy  o6ri  ^xifv  rh  &^x^^  iiro«i|«v,  cr.X. 

**  Plat.  Qusflt  viii.  4. 
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the  body  as  the  tomb  of  the  soul,  and  death  as  its 
emancipation  from  evil.  But  on  this  point  his 
statements  are  most  precise  and  decided.  Thus  he 
demands  of  such  as  ascribe  the  Platonic  necessity  to 
corporeal  matter,  how  was  it  possible  for  Plato,  who 
understood  by  matter  an  entity  without  properties 
or  forces  of  its  own,  to  look  upon  such  an  inert 
mass,  devoid  of  any  particular  determination  one 
way  or  other  as  the  principle  of  evil,  as  a  power 
disobedient  to  the  divine  will  ?^  Plato,  he  says, 
called  matter  the  mother  and  nurse  of  all  things, 
while  the  cause  of  evil  was  in  his  view  unensouled 
motion  f  thus  he  also  speaks  of  a  twofold  soul — a 
good  and  an  evil  one,  of  which  the  former  was  first 
formed  by  the  creation  of  the  world,  while  the 
latter  is  eternal  and  imperishable,  prior  to  the 
creation,  and  the  first  cause  of  all  evil.®®  In  this 
way  did  Plutarch  connect  his  own  opinion  with 
certain  passages  of  Plato's  writings ;  nevertheless,  his 
convictions  could  not  have  been  formed  in  the  first 
instance  from  passages  like  these,  which  easily  ad- 
mitted of  a  very  different  interpretation,  and  it  was 
probably  founded  in  the  main  on  the  moral  view 
which  he  entertained  of  evil.  This  led  him  to  look 
upon  evil  as  a  disorder  of  the  soul,  not  arising  from 
external  circumstances,  but  having  its  ground  in 
itself.  He  therefore  zealously  combated  the  Stoical 
view,  that  in  the  soul  all  is  dependent  on  reason, 
and  that  in  mankind  the  only  point  to  be  considered 

^  De  Anim.  Piocr.  6.  Od  ydp  oX6v  n  t6  arroiov  koI  Apybv  Vi  avrov  xal 
Appitrks  airiav  KaKov  Kai  <ip%i)v  iirori^tffdai  rbv  HKdrtova  Kal  KaXetv 
&7r(tptaVf  altrxpdv  Kai  KOKovoUVf  od^tc  d*  dydywriVf  woXKd  r<f  dttf 
dvfffiaxovaav  Kai  d^tividJ^ovtrav. 

"»  lb.  7.  *  lb.  6,  8,  9;  de  Is.  et  Os.  48. 
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is  the  distinction  between  soul  and  matter.  In  his 
view,  on  the  contrary,  the  soul  appeared  to  consist 
of  two  parts — the  rational  and  the  irrational,  the 
good  and  the  evil,  the  former  being  derived  from 
God  the  creator  of  the  world,  the  latter  from 
itself;  and  this  irrational  and  evil  part  of  the  soul 
possesses  a  power  to  resist  the  good,  and  must  uiti* 
mately  be  referred  to  the  principle  of  evil  in  the 
world.^  In  this  way  did  Plutarch  contrive  to 
connect  his  ethical  doctrine  with  his  general  theory 
of  the  world.  And  we  may  also  recognise  its  in-< 
fluence  in  his  hypothesis  of  evil  demons,  which  he 
has  carried  out  with  greater  strictness  than  even 
Plato  was  able  to  do,  even  though  he  went  so  far  as 
to  ascribe  to  the  heavenly  bodies  a  participation  in 
that  mixture  of  good  and  evil  which  reigns  through- 
out the  world.^^ 

In  this  view,  however,  there  was  a  point  of  some 
difficulty.  Plutarch  had  been  led,  by  a  consider- 
ation of  the  evil  to  be  found  in  man,  and  which  ap- 
peared to  him  truly  fearful,  to  regard  the  primary 
soul  as  evil,  by  reason  of  its  unrestrained  course. 
But  in  the  same  way  the  soul  of  man  must  have 
also  appeared  to  him  the  seat  of  true  good,  and  he 

**  De  Virt.  Mor.  S.  'Eoucc  ik  Xa^tXv  rovro  ro^c  ikvavra^^  y  hrrb^  f/fiSiv 
lie  <iXf|3-Jic  tKafrroc  ifrri  Kai  aiv^troc'  rj)v  ydp  iripav  StirXofiv  oh  Karttdov, 
iKKA  rijiv  ^vx^Q  ital  tf^tfuxroc  filHiv  ifupavitrrkpav  oivav,  .  .  •  •  iftfaviic 
ficvroi  Kal  fitfiaU^Q  cat  ^va/i^t^^^wc  IlXarwv  trwiiltv^  Sri  Toitrov  yi  rov 
gSfffiov  rb  Ifi^vxov  oifx  avXovv  oifik  affdv^trov  ohSk  ftovotUic  Joriv,  oXX' 

Ik  rile  ravrov  koI  r^c  rov  kripov  fUfiiyfikvov  ^vv^wCi  k*tX ii  rt 

iv^pwTrov  4^x^t  M'P^  4  Tfiiifia  rrf^  rov  vavrbe  o^ffa  Kal  mfvfipfioirfdvii 
Kard  \6yovt  Kal  dpt^fioifQ  koixSrac  iKiivoiQy  eux  airXfj  riQ  itrrtv,  ohSk 
ofiowird^fie,  AXX'  trtpov  fikv  Ixcc  rb  votpbv  Kal  Xoycortc^v,  ^  Kparttv  row 
dv^piajrov  Kard  ^iaiv  Kal  dpx^iv  irpo(JriK6v  ivnvj  trspov  dk  rb  tra^firubv 
Kal  dkoyov  Kal  iroXvirXavk^  Kai  droKrov  iJ^kavrov^  kxitrraffiac  di6fUvoy,^ 

7®  De  An.  Pr.)cr.  28,  in. 
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would  therefore  be  iDduced  to  assign  to  the  pri- 
mitive soul  a  capacity  likewise  for  good.^^  Viewed 
under  this  aspect,  then,  the  primary  soul  would 
appear  to  him  indifferent  as  to  good  or  evil — an 
intermediate  principle.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
although  in  the  view  of  Plutarch  the  corporeal  is 
not  properly  evil,  yet  is  it  incapable  of  that  good 
which  he  invariably  ascribed  to  the  spiritual,  but 
rather  presents  to  the  irrational  or  sensuous  part  of 
the  soul  many  evil  seductions,^^  whereby  its  intel- 
lectual faculties  are  impeded.  Consequently,  from 
this  point  of  view,  the  corporeal  principle  must 
appear  to  be  originally  evil.  Now,  by  these  con- 
siderations, the  contrariety  which  Plutarch  assumed 
to  exist  between  the  evil  soul  and  the  corporeal 
matter,  which  is  susceptible  of  all  qualities  and 
states,  assumes  an  entirely  new  phase.  A  dispo- 
sition arises  to  ascribe  to  the  soul  a  longing  and 
desire  for  good,  and  to  regard  it  as  the  intermediate 
principle  between  good  and  evil  ;^'  while  to  the 
body  are  apparently  imputed  the  diversified  ills 
which  man  has  to  endure  in  this  life,  and  it  is  thereby 
made  to  be  the  ground  of  evil.  On  the  whole, 
Plutarch  felt  himself  unable  to  separate  the  con- 
stituents of  the  two  principles,  which  were  formed 
of  God,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  arrange  on  one 
side  the  corporeal  and  whatever  is  obedient  to 
reason,  and  on  the  other  that  which  is  of  the  nature 
of  the  soul  and  repugnant  to  reason.     On  the  con- 

"  lb.  9.  ^  lb.  27,  28. 

"  De  Is.  et  Ofl.  48,  fin.  'AiroXciVci  H  kcU  rplrtiv  rivd  furalli^  ^{f<rtv,  oitK 
ayfnfxov,  ohi*  aXoyov,  ai)^'  dKivijrov  U  avrijc,  &(rvtp  tvtoi  i/o/i(Cov(tii/, 
iXy  dvoKiifdvtiy  dtfi^iv  Ikhvcuq,  i^Ufuvnv  ik  r^c  dfidvovot  &u  xai 
iro^ovoav  Kcd  BiutKOvaav,    lb.  53. 
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trary,  he  found  himself  constrained  to  ascribe  an 
indifference  doubtless  for  good  or  evil,  but  yet  a 
power  of  seducing  to  the  latter ;  and  to  the  soul  in 
the  same  manner  a  tendency  on  the  whole  to  evil, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  capacity  of  being  disposed 
to  good/^  But  notwithstanding,  he  perseveres  in 
keeping  these  constituents  apart  from  each  other, 
and  essentially  he  posits  three  distinct  principles. 
And  here  it  is  necessary^  once  for  all,  to  remark, 
that  in  this  theory  the  corporeal  plays  a  very 
subordinate  part.  It  is  true,  that  frequent  mention 
is  made  of  the  beauty  of  its  forms  and  harmo- 
nious movements ;  but  it  is  evident,  on  the  whole, 
that,  to  the  mind  of  Plutarch,  good  has  its  seat 
mainly  in  the  soul.  This  is  the  case  with  evil 
also;  for  in  reference  to  that,  the  body  scarcely 
appears  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  occasion  of 
the  evil  inclinations  of  the  soul.  But  now,  the 
more  that  the  corporeal  is  withdrawn  from  con* 
sideration,  the  greater  desire  do  we  find  to  exalt 
the  moving  and  animating  force  of  the  soul  whicli 
universally  pervades  matter.  With  this  desire  was 
connected  his  theory  of  demoniacal  existence,  the 

'*  De  18.  et  08.  49.  'AiroXitrdai  ik  rv^v  ^adXtiv  (ac.  Hvafuv)  wavT&vamv 
&ivvaTov,  iroXXi)v  lakv  l^irtfvKuXav  rf  awfiari,  iroXX))y  Sk  ry  ^vxf  rov 

wavrSc iv  fiiv    odv   ry    if^xV    ^^^^   '^''^   ^<^0Cf  ^  ^^v   &pi9Tttv 

jrdvrwv  Yiyiiuitv  Kal  Kvpio^,  ^Offipi^  Icriv  kv  Sk  yy  xal  wt^fiari  gal 
^Sart  Kai  oitpavf  Kal  dtrrpotf  r6  rirayfUvov  icai  Ka^etmjKbc  cat  vyuurov 
'OfflpiSoc  ^voj^poifi  Kol  tucwv  ift^atvofAkvfi.  Tv^v  Bk  r^c  V^vx^c  rb  ira^ 
rucbv  Kai  riravucbv  xai  £Koyov  Kai  ifAwXtiKToV  vov  H  vufutruov  rb 
ivlKXtirov  Kal  voa&isc  i^f'^l  rapcLKrtKbv  diifpiaig  Kal  ivvKpatrioiQ,  jc.r.X.  One 
of  the  principal  points  of  difference  in  the  expositions  of  this  doctrine,  which 
Plutarch  has  given  in  considerable  details  in  the  works  de  Is.  et  Os.  is,  that  in 
the  latter  he  labours  to  refer  the  contrariety  between  the  evil  and  middle  prin- 
ciple to  that  between  the  evil  soul  and  corporeal  matter,  while  in  the  former  he 
is  rather  disposed  to  see  evil  in  lx>th. 
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notion  of  which  comes  prominently  forward 
wherever  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  existence,  raised 
far  above  terrestrial  life,  occurs  in  a  more  general 
and  important  signification,  and  especially  where 
it  is  applied  to  the  principles  of  mundane  existence, 
whicli  are  not  of  a  divine  nature. 

In  this  doctrine  of  Plutarch,  it  is  impossible  to 
overlook  its  approximation  to  Oriental  ideas,  not- 
withstanding that  the  Grecian  element  still  pre- 
ponderates in  its  composition.  This  Oriental  ten* 
dency  does  not  venture  to  show  itself  openly,  but 
by  lurking  under  the  cover  of  ancient  Greek  doc- 
trines, seeks  to  give  to  itself  the  air  of  a  national 
sentiment.  This  fact  is  most  apparent  on  a  com- 
parison of  Plutarch's  writings  with  those  of  Philo. 
The  same  principles  nearly  are  maintained  in  both, 
but  in  Philo  in  a  much  stronger  and  more  decided 
form.  Both  present  the  same  thoughts  :  that  God 
in  himself  is  hidden  from  man ;  that  contact  with 
matter  would  sully  his  eternal  essence — the  sim- 
plicity of  his  essence ;  but  Plutarch  was,  neverthe- 
less, not  restrained  by  them  from  considering  God 
as  the  good  absolutely,  and  also  from  recognising 
the  operation  of  God  in  the  development  of  the 
good  that  is  in  the  world.  Both  alike  were  dis- 
posed to  assume  a  sort  of  mystical  union  of  man 
with  the  divine ;  but  while  Philo  regarded  this 
union  as  superior  to  science,  and  as  .urnishing  an 
actual  intuition  of  God,  Plutarch  apparently  wa- 
vered between  the  respective  importance  of  the 
two,  and  in  enthusiasm  saw  nothing  more  than  a 
merely  demoniacal  influence.  Further,  Philo's 
theory    of  the    intermediate   essences    which    are 
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to  form  the  links  of  the  natural  communion  between 
God  and  man  is  much  more  complete;  his  belief 
in  a  descending  series  of  emanations  from   God, 
by   which   the  divine   ultimately  comes   down   to 
man,  is  much  firmer;  in  all  other  correspondent 
opinions,  too,   he    is   much    more    decided    than 
Plutarch,  who  touches  on  them  incidentally  only, 
and  without  connection.     Moreover,  we  may  notice 
how   cautiously  the   latter   recommends  a  life  of 
abstinence   as  a   means    for  arriving  at  a   know- 
ledge of  God,  while  his  moral  precepts  urgently 
invite  men  to  political  life ;  and  how  utterly  averse 
he  is  to  that  contemplative  repose  which  Philo  ao 
highly  extolled  ;  and  how  little  his  view  of  religious 
worship  betrays  the  silent  and  almost  melancholy 
earnestness  of  Philo,  but  rather  exhibits  the  lighter 
and  more  cheerful  colours  of  the  Grecian  worship. 
We  might,  perhaps,  be  justified  in  asserting,  that 
all  these  difierences  had  their  centre  in  their  re* 
spective  views  of  the  highest  grounds  of  all  entity. 
Plutarch,  it  is  true,  brings  more  prominently  for- 
ward than  Philo  does  the  principle  of  evil  in  the 
world,  but  it  is  only  with  a  view  to  be  able  to  refer 
the  disposition  which  is  in  it  for  good  to  its  original 
nature ;   when  in  the  view  of  Philo  the  repugnant 
nature  of  matter,  which  absolutely  refuses  to  be 
brought  into  subjection  to  a  spiritual  life,  necessarily 
strengthened  the  aversion  with  which  he  regarded 
the  union  of  man's  soul  with  the  corporeal.  Plutarch 
evinces  a  decided  wish  to  free  man,  amid  the  evils 
of  the  sensible  world,  from  all  fear  of  the  evil  prin- 
ciple ;  the  powers  which  he  assigns  to   these  op- 
posing principles  are  far  from  equal,  and  the  maS" 
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tery  is  ascribed  to  good/**  It  was  but  natural  that 
Oriental  conceptions  should  only  have  gained  a 
gradual  admission  into  the  Grecian  mind. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  these  con- 
ceptions began  to  find  their  way  among  the  Latin 
writers  also  of  this  period.  We  have  a  proof  of 
this  in  the  works  of  L.  Apuleius,  who  in  the 
time  of  the  Antonines  was  a  teacher  of  the  Platonic 
and  Aristotelian  philosophies  at  Medaura  of  Nu- 
midia.  He  stands  in  nearly  the  same  relation  to 
Plutarch  as  Roman  does  to  Grecian  philoso- 
phy. His  sketch  of  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian 
doctrines  is  a  meagre  compilation,  deficient  in 
right  apprehension  of  principles  and  systematic  con- 
nection. All  that  we  are  called  upon  to  notice,  is 
simply  his  view  of  God  and  of  the  demons  in  their 
relation  to  the  world.  He  declares  the  superintend- 
ence of  all  things  to  be  derogatory  to  God,  and 
therefore  ascribes  to  him  a  host  of  ministers  by 
whose  agency  he  disposes  all  mundane  events.^* 
These  ministers  are  the  demons  which,  according  to 
his,  in  the  main,  very  sensuous  conceptions  of  them, 
have  their  abode  in  the  air,  and  being  encompassed 
with  aeriform  bodies,  are  the  true  inhabitants  and 
living  creatures  of  the  intermediate  region  between 
heaven  and  earth."     All  the  religious  ceremonies 

^'  De  Is.  et  Ob.  49,  in.  tUtfiiyfUvri  ydp  tf  rovSt  rov  icStrfiov  yivtmc  ^al 

r6    KpdTOQ   IffTlV. 

'*  De  Mundo,  p.  70.  ed.  Elmenhorat.  Quod  n  cui  viro  vel  cuilibet  regi  in" 
decorum  est  per  semet  ipsum  procurare  omnia,  qus  profidunt,  multo  magis 
deo  inconveniens  erit.  (Compare  herewith  the  paeudo-Ariatotelian  work  on 
the  World,  c.  6.)    De  Deo  Socr.  p.  46,  46. 

"  De  Doctr.  Plat,  i  p.  7  ;  Ue  Deo  Socr.  11.  11. ;  p.  49.  Thus  the  neo-Pla- 
tonibts  correctad  Plato. 
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of  the  Greeks  and  barbarians,  and  even  the  practice 
of  magic,  have  these  beings  for  their  objects/*    No- 
thing that  passes  within  the  human  heart  is,  he  thinks, 
hidden  from  them,  and  he  makes  them  to  act  the 
part  of  conscience  in  the  human  mind/^     Anything 
like  scientific  connection  between  these  several  pro- 
positions, it  would  be  vain  to  look  for  in  such   a 
writer  as  Apuleius.     We   shall  therefore   merely 
observe   further,  that  he  speaks  of   a  trinity  of 
divine  faculties,  which  are  immutable  and  eternal : 
God  himself ;  the  divine  Reason  which  comprises 
the  ideas ;  and  the  soul  of  the  world.     And  to  this 
trinity  he  opposes  the  mutable  things  of  this  worlds 
which  do  not  truly  exist,  but  must  be  looked  upon 
as  copies  of  the  truly  existent.*^ 

The  philosophy  of  this  period  having  once  taken 
this  direction,  it  gradually  advanced  in  it,  not 
wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  stimulus  which  the 
writings  of  Plutarch  afibrded.®^  Our  information 
on  this  point  consists  of  little  more  than  desultory 
notices  both  of  the  authors  and  doctrines,  which 
contributed  to  diffuse  these  ideas.  Among  those  of 
whose  writings  the  neo-Platonists  profitably  availed 
themselves,  Cronius  and  Numenius  are  especially 
mentioned,  being  described  as  men  of  a  congenial 
spirit.®^  Of  them  we  shall  not  venture  to  speak 
more  precisely  than  to  say,  that  with  regard  to 

'•  De  Deo  Socr.  U.  IL  »»  lb.  p.  51. 

^  De  Doctr.  Plat  i  4.  Et  ncut  superior  (sc.  essentia)  vere  esse  memora- 
tur,  banc  non  esse  vere  possumus  diceia  Et  prime  quidem  substantitt  vel  es- 
sentisB  primum  deum  esse  et  mentem  formasque  reram  et  animam  ;  seconds 
substantin  omnia,  qun  inde  fbrmantur,  etc. 

•*  Of.  Eunap.  De  Vit.  Phil.  Prooem.  p.  6,  sqq.  CommeU 

"*  Porphyr.  de  Antro  Nymph.  21.  In  this  work  Cronius  is  mentioned  mora 
thim  once  as  the  author  of  a  mystical  interpretation  of  Homer» 
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chronology  they  properly  take  their  position  in  the 
present  place  ;®^  of  Cronius  nothing  has  been  pre- 
served beyond  a  few  propositions  relating  to  the 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  and  destitute  of  ori- 
ginality ;®*  of  the  doctrines  of  Numenius  we  possess 
fuller  information,  and  they  fiimish  us  with  a  point 
of  comparison,  which  it  will  be  imperative  on  us  to 
make  known. 

The  high  estimation  in  which  neo-Platonists 
held  the  numerous  writings  of  Numenius,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  great  labour  bestowed  upon  them  by 
Amelius,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  disciples  of 
Plotinus,^  and  from  the  prevalent  suspicion  against 
which  he  found  it  necessary  to  defend  his  master  of 
having  adopted  without  acknowledgment  the  doc- 
trine of  Numenius,  as  the  foundation  of  his  own.^ 
As  Numenius  was  bom  at  Apamea  in  Syria,  we 
may  perhaps  ascribe  to  the  influence  of  country, 
his  adoption  of  Oriental  ideas,  and  the  cause  of 
his  paying  to  those  religious  views,  with  which  the 
former  are  usually  associated,  a  higher  and  more  ex- 
tensive regard  than  was  paid  to  them  by  later  mem- 
bers of  the  neo-Platonical  school.®''  The  character  of 
Moses  he  held  in  the  highest  veneration,  as  proved 
by  the  title  of  the  Athenian  Moses  which  he  gave  to 
Plato  ;^  and,  in  general,  attributed  great  importance 


"  Clemens  Alezandrinus  is  the  earliest  writer  that  mentions  Numenius. 
According  to  Procl.  in  Tim.  ii.  p.  93,  he  cannot  well  have  been  earlier  than 
Herodes  Atticus. 

^  Nemes.  de  Nat  Horn.  ii.  50,  Antv. 

**  Porphyr.  v.  Plot  c.  2.  I  reckon  th^  paiagiaphs  of  the  Basle  Edition  as 
chapters. 

*^  lb.  c.  U.  '^  Suid.  s.  V.  Notf/i^vcoc* 

^  Porphyr.  de  Antro  Nymph.  10  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Stroma  i.  p.  342. 
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to  the  Jewish  and  other  Oriental  traditions^ — ^those 
of  the  Egyptian,  the  Magi,  and  the  Brahmins,  for 
instance  ;^  while  he  has  made  free  use  of  the  history 
of  our  Saviour,  without  however  naming  him,  for 
the  purpose  of  his  allegorical  interpretations.^     He 
appears  to  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  wisdom  of 
Greece  originally  flowed  from  an  Eastern  source ; 
at  least  his  statements  would  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  he  was  disposed  to  refer  Plato  to  Pytha- 
goras, and  Pythagoras  to  the  sages  of  the  East.^^ 
Socrates  and  Plato  appear  to  him,  it  is  true,  to  have 
possessed  correct  ideas  and  a  true  religious  feel- 
ing, but  yet  not  to  have  given  a  sufficiently  clear 
expression  to  it.*^    The  latter  circumstance  was  the 
source  of  all  the  mistakes  of  subsequent  phil<^o- 
phers,   Aristotle,   the  Stoics,  and  the  members  of 
the  New  Academy,  in  whom  he  placed  the  decline 
of  the  older    philosophy  of  Greece.      To  judge 
from  the  extant  fragments,  the  loss  of  his  entire 
works  is  not  greatly  to  be  regretted,  since  they  ex- 
hibit  their  author  as  one  who,   without  afibrding 
the  slightest   trace   of  profound  inquiry,  displays 
with  no   little  vanity,  the  patchwork  of   his  eru- 
dition, and  at  the  same  time  gives  himself  the  lofty 
air  of  a  philosopher,   who  condescended  to  such 
things  merely  for  the  sake  of  amusement.*^     Never- 
theless, he  is  justly  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having 

••  Euseb.  Pr.  Ev.  ix.  7,  8. 

^  Grig.  c.  Gels.  ir.  51,  543,  ed.  Delarue. 

"  Euseb.  Pr.  Ev.  ix.  7  ;  xi.  10  ;  xiv.  5. 

~  lb.  m,  5. 

^  This  opinion  is  principally  grounded  on  the  fragments  of  his  work  mpi 
TfiQ  T&v  '  AKadrifjLa'iK&v  wph^  UXdnava  itaffrdffnitgy  which  Eusebiua  Pr.  Et. 
ziT.  5,  sqq.  gires.    See  particulariy  c.  6.  p.  732  fin.  Ed.  Colon.  1688. 
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explained  the  main  features  of  his  doctrine  with 
tolerable  precision  and  clearness. 

With  the  philosophers  who  followed  this  direction 
of  thought,  we  have  already  seen  the  idea  of  being 
assuming  a  conspicuous  and  important  position. 
This  was  also  the  case  with  Numenius.  His  trea- 
tise concerning  good,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  most  valuable  of  his  works,  probably  began 
with  an  examination  of  this  notion.  Men  habitu- 
ally oppose  it  to  the  notion  of  the  changeable  and 
perishable.  Therefore  being  cannot  be  a  body 
because  whatever  is  corporeal  is  perishable, — nor 
matter,  because  that  is  not  permanent  but  transi- 
tory; and  it  is  infinite,  therefore  indefinite,  and  con- 
sequently irrational  and  unknowable.  Proceeding 
now  from  this  notion  of  the  corporeal,  Numenius 
endeavours  to  demonstrate  the  necessi  ty  of  an  in- 
corporeal first  cause.  The  corporeal,  he  argues, 
requires  something  besides  itself  to  hold  it  in  com- 
bination, for  it  is  infinitely  divisible  and  con- 
sequently may  be  easily  dissipated.  For  the  same 
reason,  one  corporeal  nature  cannot  hold  another  in 
an  unchangeable  unity ;  but  it  is  requisite  to  suppose 
a  something  incorporeal — an  immaterial  soul  to 
preserve  the  body  from  dissipation  and  corruption. 
As  a  contingent  question,  Numenius  here  en- 
deavours to  prove,  that  the  incorporeal  can  exist  in 
space;  and  that  such  is  the  case  with  the  force 
which  keeps  body  in  combination,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose enters  into  a  controversy  with  the  Stoics,  who 
had  declared  quality  and  magnitude,  and  whatever 
else  is  an  accident  of  body,  to  be  in  itself  corporeal 

IV.  2   L 
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also.**     The  incorporeal  as  the  contrary  of  divisible 
and  changeable  body,  he  regards  as  a  simple  and 
unchangeable  substance ;    in  short,  as  that  which 
is.**    Whoever  would  wish  to  rise  to  the  right  ap- 
prehension of  being,  him  Numenius  recommends,  in 
Plato's  manner,  to  abstain  from  all  sensual  plea- 
sures, and  after  applying  diligently  to  mathematical 
sciences,  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  One.     This 
he  calls  Reason  or  the  Good.®*    Now  to  good  nothing^ 
can  be  likened  ;  nothing  that  is  sensuous  can  bear 
to  behold  it  near  at  hand,  and  must  view  it  as  it  were 
at  a  glance  and  from  a  distance.     The  supreme  and 
prime  Reason  is  beyond  the  ken  of  man.     On  this 
account  Numenius  rejoices  in  his  office,  which  is  to 
make  known  to  man  whatever  is  most  marvellous  in 
this  first  and  supreme  God  ;  and  man  ought  not  to 
wonder  if  he  is  told  that  the  quietude  of  the  first 
cause  of  all  is  innate  motion.®^ 

Apparently,  we  have  here  a  doctrine  whose  ob- 
ject was,  to  explain  and  account  for  the  link  which 
connects  the  supreme  immutable  God  and  the 
mutable  world.  But  in  truth,  Numenius  found  it 
a  difficult  undertaking  to  connect  God,  the  self* 
perfect  essence,  with  matter.     Indeed  he  believed,. 


**  Euaeb.  Pr.  £y.  zy.  17  ;  Nemes.  de  Nat.  Horn.  ii.  29,  Ed.  Antr.  That 
thii  passage  develops  the  doctrine  of  Numenius  was  seen  by  Tennemaan. 
The  doctrine  of  the  incorporeitj  of  qualities  was  not  unfrequently  discussed  in 
this  age  without  our  being  able  to  trace  its  rise.  It  was  evidently  formed  in 
opposition  to  the  exaggerations  of  the  Stoical  doctrine.  We  meet  with  it  in  Al> 
cinous  among  others,  and  espedally  in  the  work.  Quod  Qualitates  InoorporeK, 
which  is  to  be  found  among  the  works  of  Galen. 

»»  Eus,  Pr.  Ev.  XL  10.  •*  lb.  xi.  18,  22. 

"  lb.  18.  M^  ^avfidffyc  ^,  §i  tovt  l^fiv,  no\^  yap  iTi^avfta<TT6rtpor 
&K0V9y,  dvTi  yap  rrjc  vpoaovafic  rf  divrkpift  Kivriirtia^  ri}y  irpo<rovffay 
Ttf  tfpuTifi  9T&91V  ^tifil  ilvai  KivfitfKV  (TVfi^vrov,  lb.  22. 
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that  every  change  is  a  further  estrangement  from 
the  pure  essence  of  God.     Indeed  he  was  chiefly 
led  to  the  notion  of  an  incorporeal  essence,  by  the 
necessity  he  felt  of  acknowledging  an  unchange- 
able substance.     If  he  ascribes  life  to  the  first  God, 
it  is  nevertheless,  a  stationary  life ;  God  is  inactive, 
far  estranged  from  all    operation — he  is  not  the 
Creator  of  the  world. ^®     He  is  but  the  Father  of  the 
Creator  deity ;  a  proposition,  which  in  all  proba- 
bility, implied  the  principle  of  the  theory  of  ema- 
nation, which  made  the  second  cause  to  proceed 
from  the  first  without  change  of  any  kind.     He 
seems  to  have  placed  this  view  in  a  very  strong 
and   suitable  light,  by  denying    that   the   divine 
giving  was  in  any  respect  to  be  compared  with  the 
same  act  of  man.     In  the  latter,  the  gift  in  passing 
to  the  recipient,  passes  wholly  away  from  the  donor ; 
but  with  the  gifts  of  God  it  is  not  so.     In  the  same 
way  that  science,  when  communicated  to  others,  is 
not  lost  by  him  who  imparts  it,  but  on  the  contrary, 
he   is  rather  benefited   by  its  communication;  so 
God  imparts  his  gifts  to  the  second  cause — Reason, 
viz.   which   diffuses  itself   over  the   world.      For 
science  remains  with  God  who  gave  it,  in  the  same 
degree  that  it  does  with  me  or  thee  who  receive  it.^ 

•"  lb.  18,  Kal  yckp  olrt  irifAtovpytXv  l<rrl  xp^^^  t6v  wp&rov 

rbv  fikv  irpiarov  ^(6v  &pyov  i2vai  ipyuv  ^vfiirdvruv, 

^»  !•  Kal  i^^Q  ik  v6Xiv  iripi  rov  ir«c  ^^^  ^ov  rrpiHtrov  alriov  r6 
itvTspov  vvitrr/i  roMt  ^ti<riv  6ir6(ra  ik  ioBivra  fikTiitTi  irpAc  rbp  Xa/<- 
|3avoi/ra,  dwtX^Svra  Ik  tov  MtaKoroQ,  fare  ^tpdirtia  (l^rcy  dv^pwirem), 
Xprifiara,  vSftiafia  koXXov,  IniirrifAov.  ravri  fikv  o5v  h<rrl  ^vtird  Kal 
dv^pufiriva*  rd  dk  ^eXd  iffTiv,  ola  fitradodivra  iv^M'  icci^c  ytyevtifiiva 
Iv^ivSf  Ti  oi/K  AwtXriXv^t,  icdiceidt  ytvSfitva  rbv  fikv  utvrifre,  rbv  S'  oix 
ifi\ar\ii  Kal  vpotf&vriot  ry  irtpi  wv  ^iriffraro  (iva/iv^crcc.  I(?ri  ik  tovto  rb 
KaXbv  xpV/^f^f  lirtvrrjfiTi  ti  Kokri,  fie  wvaro  fikv  b  \a^wVy  ovk  <&iroX(tircrai 
3'  airrjc  b  iiSwKWQy  jc.r.X. 

2  l2 
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This  is  the  distinction  which  Numenius  draws 
between  his  First  and  Second  God.  The  first  God 
is  the  absolute  Good,  Reason,  the  primary  principle 
of  the  substance  which  is  intellectually  cognisable 
— the  idea ;  but  the  Second  is  the  copy — the  imita- 
tion of  the  First,  and  since  the  copies  of  the  essence 
must  be  in  a  state  of  becoming,  he  is  the  principle  of 
all  becoming.  The  position  of  the  latter  has  a  double 
aspect ;  on  the  one  side  turning  to  his  own  principle, 
he  forms  the  idea  of  himself  and  receives  the  same, 
i.  e.  knowledge  from  the  First  Grod,  and  on  the  other, 
turning  towards  the  becoming,  he  forms  the  world.^"* 
Now  in  this  representation  the  creation  does  not  ap- 
pear independent  of  the  First  God,  since  the  Second 
proceeds  from  the  First  God,  is  conceived  of  as  his 
Son,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  world  has  simply 
the  ideas  for  his  model.  The  First  God  is  therefore 
not  inconsistently  named  the  lawgiver,  who  dis* 
tributes  among  things  the  seeds  of  soul,  which  had 
been  dispersed  by  the  Second  God  throughout  the 
world.  Now  God  the  Creator,  while  he  combines  and 
harmoniously  arranges  the  multiplicity  of  matter, 
looks  unto  God,  and  from  this  contemplation  derives 
judgment,  but  deduces  the  tendency  to  change  the 
resistance  of  matter.  ^°^  This  twofold  tendency  of 
the  Second  God  Numenius  carries  out  further,  and 

^^  lb.  22.  Ei  y  iffrt  fikv  vo^Thv  if  ovcia  Koi  9  (^ia,  ra^riic  ^  ifnoXo" 
y^9  irpiaPvTtpov  Kai  alrtov  tlvM  6  vovC}  aitrbc  ovroi:  fUipoc  c^^vrm 
&v  t6  ^ya^ov*  Kai  yap  tl  6  fiiv  Siffnevpyh^  3c6c  i^rt  ycvt^MC  <^Px4>  *^ 
dya^ov  oioiac  Itrrtv  <&px4<  &va\oyov  Sk  rovrifi  fUv  6  hiftt^vpybc  dfoc, 
wv  avrov  fiifitirriQy  ry  $k  o^i(i »/  yivcffic,  C(K«2»y  avrijs  ovaa  Koi  fiiftii/ia  . 
...  6  ydp  diVTipoQ,  Sitt6q  &v  aifro^  ireitX  rv/v  r<  Uiav  kavrw  cat  rkv 
Kovfiov,  dr^fuovpybi  ^v,  liretra  dcwpiirccdc  ftX<uc.     Cf.  PiocL  in  Ti«u  W»249. 

"^  lb.  18.  Aa/i/3<zvcc  ^i  rb  fikv  Kptruthv  drrb  rrjt  ^ititpiaej  rb  ^ 
bpfitiriKbv  &irb  rrjc  i^iffiuQ. 
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he  thus  divides  Ins  Second  God  into  a  Second  and  a 
Third.  The  two  are  in  reality  one,  but  yet  by  the 
union  with  matter,  which  is  dual,  they  also  receive 
from  it  duality,  while  they  impart  unity  to  it.  On  the 
one  hand  the  Second  God  exists  absolutely,  united 
with  the  ideas,  contemplating  the  supra-sensible, 
being  itself  also  supra-sensible;  but  on  the  other,  it 
adopts  into  itself  the  nature  of  matter,  in  that  looking 
thereat,  it  seeks  to  form  and  fashion  it,  and  therein  for- 
gets itself;  this  sensible  God  is  in  short  the  world.^°^ 
We  meet  with  a  similar  cast  of  thought  in  Nu- 
menius'  doctrine  of  the  soul.  Agreeably  to  the 
nature  of  the  world,  into  which  the  creative  energy 
of  God  has  entered,  but  in  which  its  due  office  is  to 
be  allowed  to  matter  also,  every  thing,  but  especially 
the  soul,  divides  itself  into  two  opposite  natures. 
According  to  this  view,  the  soul  is  said  not  merely 
to  possess  two  opposite  aspects,  but  rather  to  con- 
sist of  two  distinct  souls,  of  which  one  is  rational, 
the   other  irrational.^^^       These    opposite    natures 

^^  L.  1.  'O  ^tbe  6  fikv  irpuiroc;  iv  kavrtf  uv  tonv  arrXovQ  iid  rb 
iavTif  ffvyyivofiivo^  SioXov  firiiroTe  tJvat  Biaiptroc*  6  ^«6c  fiivroi  6  ^ew- 
rfpoc  Kai  rpirot  iariv  cic,  avfi^tpofitvo^  dk  ry  OXy  SvaSi  ovffy 
Ivol  fiiv  avTrjVf  (rx^^crac  Sk  vv  aifrrj^y  iin^VfiriTiKhv  tlSoc 
kxoveri^  Kal  ptovvtjQ,  rtf  oiJv  /ii)  tlvai  irphg  r<f  vorfrtfy  ijv  ydp  dv  Trpdf 
lavTtpy  Sid  r6  ri)v  UXiyv  fiXkwtiv,  ravriic  iirifitkovfievoey  AirepioirToc 
iavTOv  yivtrai  Kai  HrrTtTai  rov  aiff^rfrov  Kai  ircpUirci,  dvdyti  rt  in  tie 

t6  iiiov  rj^oc  inoptKtifiivoc  rrjc  ^Xf7C ^  M^*'   ^^'^  itpdroQ  inpl 

rd  vorirdf  b  Sk  dtvTepoQ  irtpi  rd  vorird  Kai  aiff^rird.  ProcL  in  Tim.  ii, 
93.  6  ydp  KdtTfAog  Kar*  airbv  (bc  "Sovfiiiviov^  6  rplTOc  itrri  dtSc.  '^^ 
appears  to  be  alluded  to  also,  ib.  v.  299.  According  to  the  afore-quoted  pas- 
sage of  Proclus,  Numenios  would  seem  besides  to  have  expressed  himself  as 
if  he  made  the  First  and  the  Second  God  to  be  the  drffiiovpyoQ,  but  the  third 
the  work,  dtifiiovpyovfitvov.  Yet,  as  he  also  made  all  three  to  be  identical,  we 
cannot  expect  to  find  him  inyariablj  and  precisely  maintaining  their  respective 
differences. 

^'^  Porphyr.ap.  Stob.  Eccl.  I  836.  "AXXoe  H,  «v  xai  Nou/i^yioc 

ivo^vxdc — *X***'  fj^d^o'iovraif  rrjv  fiiv  \oyiKi)Vf  rrjv  H  dXoyov. 
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within  the  soul  are  in  constant  collision,  just  as  good 
and  evil  are  for  ever  opposed  to  each  other.^*^*     For 
from  matter  evil  arises  within  the  soul,  and  for  this 
reason  the  embodying  of  the  soul  is  regarded  as  an 
evil  ;^^^  on  the  other  hand,  the  soul  has  its  portion 
of  good  which  accrues  to  it  from  its  participation  in 
the  divine  Reason.     This  portion  of  good  Numenius 
seems  to  have  made  to  consist  chiefly  in   the  intel- 
lectual activity  of  the  soul,  although  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  absolutely  neglected  all  considera- 
tions of  a  moral  direction  of  it.^^     Nevertheless, 
in  the^portions  of  his  doctrine  which  have  reached 
us,   these  considerations  only  occasionally  occur, 
whereas  they  speak,  in  the  most  decided  tone  possi- 
ble, of  science  as  the  gift  of  God,  and  as  that  which 
by  its  reception  most  identifies  man  with  God.^^ 
To  the  human  soul  Numenius  ascribed  a  faculty 
of  cognition,    wholly     independent   of   sensation, 
which  accompanies  indeed  the  sensuous  presentation, 
but  nevertheless  is  still  not  to  be  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  the  latter.^®®     The  former  is  the  effect  of 
the  rational,  the  latter  of  the  irrational  soul.     In 
the  former  he  may  perhaps  have  placed  that  ra- 
tional cogitation,  by  means  of  which  all  appropriate 
objects  participate  in  good  and  are  destined  to  be 
united  with  it.^®^     This  union  he  represented  to  be  of 

^^  JambL  ib.  p.  894.  ^*  lb.  p.  896,  910. 

^M  Euseb.  Pr.  Ev.  xiii.  5. 

1^  Easeb.  Pr.  Ev.  xi.  22.  Mcrcxct  ik  aiirov  rd  fitrixovra  xal  Iv  oXXy 
fiiv  oiStvlf  kv  Sk  fiovtp  rtf  ^povtiv, 

^*  Porphyr.  Ap.  Stob.  Eel.  p.  832.  "SovfirfviOQ  ik  tt^v  cvyKara^irucr^v 
dvvafiiv  vapaSfxriKtiv  kvepytwv  ^ri<rac  dvai,  vvfivrufia  airiic  ^ijatv 
tlvai  rb  ^avraffTiK6Vf  ov  iirjv  ipyov  ri  cat  dnoriXfffiia,  AXXd  irapaKO- 
Xov^tlUa, 

io»  Eitfob.  Pr.  Ev.  xi.  22. 
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80  intimate  a  nature,  that  all  distinction  becomes 
merged  in  it.  Thid  view  seems  to  have  had  some 
reference  to  that  other  opinion  of  his,  according  to 
which  he  derived  human  life  solely  from  the  Second 
God,  who  by  looking  at  us  communicated  life  to  the 
body;  by  reason  of  which,  Numenius  was  also  led 
to  assume  a  return  of  God  into  himself,  in  which  he 
will  contemplate  himself  alone,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  things  will  be  dissolved,  and  Reason  alone 
live  a  life  of  felicity.^^° 

It  must  be  manifest  to  all,  that  the  doctrine  of 
Numenius  sought  to  give  a  determinate  shape  to 
the  Oriental  view  of  the  relation  which  subsists 
between  the  sensible  and  the  supra-sensible  world, 
and  has  rounded  itself  off  into  a  system,  which  is 
mainly  occupied  with  the  highest  of  all  human 
notions,  and  has  scarcely  any  other  object  than  to 
discover  some  means  of  passing  from  the  supra- 
sensible  to  the  sensible,  and  of  allowing  the  return 
of  the  latter  into  the  former,  without  greatly 
troubling  itself  about  the  scientific  foundation  and 
validity  of  man's  idea  of  the  supra-sensible.^"    And 


"•  Jambl.  Ap.  Stob.  Eel.  i.  p.  1066.  "Evwffiv  fikv  odv  'jcai  ravTorfira 
dSiaKpiTov  rriQ  ^x^S    irp^C    ^^£    iavTfJQ   dpx^   vpt^Pivtiv    ^aiverat 

"*  Euseb.  Pr.  Ev.  xi.  18.  Ji^XivovroQ  fikv  ovv  Kal  Ijrtffrpa fifisvov  irpbQ 
rjfiuv  tKUffTOv  rov  ^lov  trvfiPaivii  Zijv  rt  Kai  ^lUKTKtff^ai  tots  rd  vufiaTa, 
KtjSivovTa  Tov  diov  role  ai:po/3oXt(T^oTc,  fitratrrpk^ovToc  ^i  fi'c  ri)v  iav 
Tov  vtpwjTTJv  rov  ^lov  ravTa  fikv  diroajSivvva^aiy  rbv  Sk  vovv  Zvv  fiiov 
liravp6fi6vov  MaifiovoQ.  We  must  confess  that  we  do  not  know  bow  we 
are  to  reconcile  herewith  another  account  which  Cousin  has  published  in  the 
Journal  des  Savants,  1835,  p.  148,  from  an  unpublished  commentary  on  the 
Phfedo  of  Plato,  JJri  oc  fiiv  dirh  r^c  XoyiKi^q  ypvxrjs  axpt  rrj^  l/i^v^ov 
H^uC  dvciBavaTiZovffiv,  oif  Novfi^v£OC. 
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the  consequence  of  all  this  is»  that  such  doctrines 
exhibit  a  religious  tendency,  rather  than  a  valid 
development  of  the  understanding,  and  that  free 
recourse  is  had  to  the  imagination  in  order  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiencies  of  research. 
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BOOK  XIIL 

ANCIENT    PHILOSOPHY  :    THIRD    PERIOD.       HISTORY    OF 
ITS    DECLINE* 

PART  n. 

NEO-PLATONIC  PHILOSOPHY. 
CHAPTER  I. 

RISE  OF  THE  NEO-PLATONIC  PHILOSOPHY.        PLOTINUS- 

Nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  the  passage  from 
the  preceding  book  to  the  present.  The  opening  of 
this  period  of  our  history,  presents  us  with  nothing 
else  than  the  firmer  establishment,  and  the  more 
extensive,  and  also  more  regular  development  of  the 
line  of  thought  which  we  depicted  at  the  close  of 
the  last  portion  of  our  labours.  When  we  look  to 
the  essential  subject-matter  of  the  two  doctrines, 
without  either  neglecting  or  exaggerating  some  pe- 
culiar differences,  both  of  exposition  and  of  idea,  we 
are  struck  with  the  strong  resemblance  between  the 
system  of  Numenius  and  that  of  the  neo*Platon» 
ists.  This  indeed  was,  to  a  certain  degree,  admit* 
ted  by  the  latter.^  If,  then,  we  have  nevertheless 
separated  our  consideration  of  the  two,  we  have 

^  Longin.  Ap.  Porphyr.  de  Vita  Plot.  15.    The  Bame  result  follows  from  tho 
statements  of  Porphyry  and  lamblichus. 
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done  80,  because  the  historical  course  of  the  present 
period  is  very  different  from  that  of  its  predecessor. 
In  the  latter,  this  particular  line  of  thought  was  asso- 
ciated with  many  ill-assorted  ideas  of  a  Greek  or 
Roman  character ;  it  had  yet  to  make  its  way,  and 
to  gain  a  gradual  diffusion,  and  stood  isolated  amid 
many  other  attempts  directly  repugnant  to  its  nature. 
But  in  the  present  period,  we  find  it  the  presiding 
object  of  philosophical  investigation,    which    still 
faithfully  adhered  to  the  Grecian  enlightenment. 
In  this  field,  it  had  no  opponent  of  any  weight  to 
resist;    conscious  of  supremacy,   it  gained   rapid 
authority  over  both  Grecian  and  Barbarian  minds,  as 
far  as  Grecian  civilization  had  spread  ;  and,  like  it, 
adopting  into  itself  doctrines  and  customs  otherwise 
reputed  barbarous.     But  while  it  thus  gained  so 
wide  an  expansion,  it  also  contracted  such  a  latitu- 
dinarian  spirit,  that  its  own  loose  and  indeterminate 
formularies  could  scarcely  stretch  wide  enough  to 
comprehend  its  many  contradictory  opinions.     One 
enemy  alone  was  excepted  from  this  large  tolerance: 
after  having  mastered  or  made  a  compromise  with 
so  much,  one  enemy  alone  remained  with  whom  it 
would  not  hear  of  peace — ^and  this  was  Christianity. 
This  neo-Platonism  combats,  not  as  being  of  a  bar- 
barous origin,  for  such  an  objection,  even  though  it 
was  still  urged  against  Christianity,  had  long  lost 
all  meaning  and  all  force.     But  the  great  offence  of 
Christianity  was  that  it  was  not  equally  tractable 
with  other  religious  schemes ;  that  it  asserted  its 
claims  as  the  only  true  religion,  and  condemned  all 
other  forms,  as  adoring  false  gods,  or  not  possessing 
the  true  worship  of  the  true  God.     With  such  an 
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intolerant  antagonist  no  peace  was  to  be  made ;  and 
still  less  as  Christianity,  though  devoid  of  the  in- 
tellectual culture  of  the  Greeks,  and  even  lightly 
esteeming  if  not  actually  despising  it,  was  con- 
tinually gaining  ground  on  the  neo-Platonic  philo- 
sophy. For  the  latter,  driven  to  and  fro  amid  the 
cloudy  vagueness  of  its  many  and  diversified  doc- 
trines, had  in  the  former  an  opponent  which  stood 
firm  and  strong  in  oneness  of  idea,  and  in  simplicity 
and  purity  of  sentiment.  Before  such  an  adversary 
the  fall  of  this  school  was  ultimately  certain.  At 
the  first  collision,  indeed^  it  held  itself  high,  both  in 
hope  and  courage,  apparently  little  aware  of  the 
might  of  its  adversary,  and  confident  in  the  re- 
sources of  ancient  civilization,  and  trusting  to  its 
traditions  in  a  province  where  tradition  was  without 
authority,  and  by  a  new  interpretation  attempting 
to  give  freshness  to  the  faded  ideas  of  an  obsolete 
mode  of  thinking.  But  its  pride  and  haughtiness 
soon  sunk,  as  it  was  more  and  more  despoiled  and 
hemmed  in  by  the  new  faith  which  would  not  allow 
of  the  co-existence  of  any  olden  belief.  And  then 
it  began  to  make '  actual  war  upon  its  powerful 
adversary,  and  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  of  which  it 
was  itself  at  first  ashamed, — an  expedient  unworthy 
of  philosophy  and  of  the  olden  civilization  of  which 
it  boasted  itself  the  champion.  But  these  weapons 
were  found  equally  powerless,  and  neo-Platonism, 
condescending  to  murmurings  and  complaints,  de- 
spaired of  the  age  and  people  in  whose  bosom  it 
had  found  its  own  development.  It  was  its  fate 
to  seek  in  vain  amid  remote  times  for  that  which 
was  even  close  at  hand. 
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I 

At  the  close  of  the  second  or  commencement  of 
the  third  century  of  our  era,  ^  Ammonius  Saccas        , 
founded  that  school  of  philosophy  at  Alexandria        i 
which  is  usually  designated  by  the  name  of  neo-        ! 
Platonic.     He  is  represented  to  have  been  the  son        | 
of  Christian  parents,  and  to  have  received   from 
them  a  Christian  education,  but  when  he  was  of 
an  age  to  think  for  himself,  and  had  studied  philo-         » 
sophy,  to  have  gone  over  to  the  pagan   worship.'         ^ 
In  his  doctrine  he  is  said  to  have  sought  to  establish  | 

the  agreement  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  on  all 
leading  points  of  speculation  ;^  an  attempt  which, 
though  it  did  not  secure  the  unqualified  appro- 
bation of  his  successors,  had  nevertheless  many 
admirers.  His  school  was  frequented  by  a  nume- 
rous body  of  disciples,  among  whom  we  find  many 
distinguished  names  which  we  shall  presently  have 
to  notice,  as  he  did  not  commit  his  own  opinions 
to  writing.^     Among  these  was  Longinus,  who  still 

*  Theodoret  de  Gr.  Aff.  Car.  vi.  869.  ed.  Hal.  places  him  in  the  leign  of 
ComiDodus  ;  bat  he  mart  have  been  alive  at  least  as  late  as  243  a.d.  in  whidi 
year  Plotinas  quitted  him.  Compare  the  Aill  and  particular  treatise  by  Ddiaut, 
Essai  Historique  sur  la  Vie  et  la  Doctrine  d^Ammonius  Saccas.  Bnu.  1836. 
4to. 

'  Porphjr.  Ap,  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecd.  vi.  19.  This  much  agitated  passage 
would  have  much  greater  weight  if  it  came  from  a  more  trustworthy  source. 
Porphyry  is,  according  to  Cusebius,  a  disciple,  not  only  of  Plotinus,"  a  de- 
cided contemner  of  whatever  is  earthly  and  historical,  but  also  of  Longinus, 
who  did  not  think  quite  the  same  on  these  matters»  consequently  the  disdple 
of  two  scholars  of  Ammonius ;  nay,  he  has  even  confounded  the  two  Origens, 
his  own  contemporaries.  The  contradiction  of  Eusebius  is  of  less  importance 
since  he  evidently  confounds  the  two  Ammooii. 

*  Hieroclee  Ap.  Phot.  Cod.  ccxiv.  283,  ed.  Hoesch.  p.  285  ;  Cod  ccli.  750. 
'  Longin.  Ap.  Porphyr.  v.  Plot.  15.     In  two  passages  of  Numesius,  de  Nat. 

Horn.  ii.  29  •  iii.  56,  sqq.»  we  have  a  tolerably  full  analysis  of  the  doctrine  of 
Ammonius  of  the  soul,  and  its  union  with  the  body.  But  besides  that  so  late 
an  authority,  who  does  not  give  any  references  to  his  sources,  is  not  to  be  im- 
plicitly trusted,  in  both  passages  Ammonius  seems  to  be  named  amply  as  the 
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holds  a  conspicuous  place  among  writers  on  style. 
His  extant  treatise  on  the  sublime  affords  little 
means  by  which  we  can  judge  of  his  philosophical 
opinions ;  and  all  that  can  be  discovered  from  the 
fragments  of  his  other  works  is,  that  on  several 
important  points  he  was  at  issue  with  Plotinus, 
another  disciple  of  Ammonius/  The  last-named 
philosopher  was  unquestionably  the  most  distiu* 
guished  member  of  the  school  of  Saccas.  The 
controversy  which  was  carried  on  between  him  and 
Longinus,  and  the  little  respect  which  he  evinced 
for  the  latter,  would  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  Ammonius  had  not  given  a  fixed  and  definite 
form  to  his  philosophical  views/  Besides  Plotinus, 
two  other  disciples  of  Ammonius  are  mentioned 
with  distinction,  Erennius  and  Origen.®  These  three 
individuals  had  entered  into  a  mutual  engagement 
not  to  publish  the  doctrines  of  their  master.  This 
compact  Erennius  first  broke  by  the  publication 
of  some  work  or  other,  and  he  was  followed  by 
Origen,  whose  treatises,  however,  were  few  and 
unimportant,^  but  who,  if  we  may  infer  so  much 

head  of  the  neo-Platonic  school,  to  whom  the  doctrines  of  his  followers  might 
conveniently  be  referred. 

•  L.I. 

'  Porphyr.  ▼.  Plot.  8.  Plotinus  appears  to  have  gradually  given  a  precise 
form  to  his  doctrine.  lb.  2,  3.  Of  Otigen  also,  a  Mow  disdple  of  PloUniWy 
it  is  doubted  whether  he  ever  rose  so  hjgh  a0  the  One  which  is  above  Rcasen* 
Prod.  Theol.  Plat  ii.  4,  90. 

•  lb.  2  ;  Hierod.  Ap.  Phot.  Cod.  ccxiv.  285  ;  Cod.  cdi.  760. 

'  Porphyr.  v.  Plot  2  ;  Longin.  lb.  15.  And  here  pre-eminently  lies  the 
neceasifcy  of  distinguishing  him  f^om  Origen  the  Christian  fttber.  It  has  beea 
assumed  indeed  that  this  person  also  was  a  disdple  of  Ammonius,  but  the 
reasons  assigned  for  this  opinion  are  inadequate,  if  Origen  declares  that  he  had 
heard  the  philosopher  of  whom  Heraclas  was  a  disdple,  this  testimony  is  not 
decisive  in  fiivour  of  Ammonius,  «noe  there  was  unquestionably  more  than 
one  teacher  of  his  philosophy  at  Alexandria.     If  Porphyry  calls  him  a  disdple 
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from  the  respect  which  Plotinus  testifies  for  him, 
was  no  mean  philosopher.  By  these  publications 
Plotinus  considered  himself  released  from  his  en- 
gagement, and  composed  the  works  which  we  still 
possess.  The  writings  and  the  biographical  notices 
which  we  have  of  Plotinus  are  the  sources  from 
which  all  our  conjectures  as  to  the  doctrine  of 
Ammonius  must  be  drawn,  since  our  information 
concerning  the  philosophy  of  Origen  or  Erennius 
is  extremely  scanty,  and  inadequate  for  any  such 
purpose. 

Plotinus  was  born  at  Lycopolis  in  Egypt,^**  ac- 
cording to  the  calculation  of  one  of  his  scholars,  in 
the  year  205  or  206,  a.d.^^  He  received  his  scien- 
tific education  at  Alexandria,  where  in  his  twenty- 
eighth  year  he  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  pW- 
losophy.  Finding  little  satisfaction  in  the  several 
masters  whose  schools  he  first  frequented,  he  at 
last  became  a  hearer  of  Ammonius,  in  whom  he 
rec(^ised  all  that  he  desired.  This  philosopher 
imbued  his  mind  with  a  reverence  and  taste  for 
the  wisdom  of  the  East.  After  spending  eleven 
years  in  the  school  of  Ammonius,  he  came  to  a 
determination  to  join  the  expedition  which  the 
Emperor  Gordian  was  leading  against  the  Persians, 
for  sake  of  the  opportunity  which  it  furnished  him 
of  forming  an  acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of 
the  Persians  and  Indians.     When  on  the  murder 

of  AxDmonius,  thiB  is  only  another  instance  of  the  already  noticed  oonfosion  of 
the  heathen  with  the  Christian  Origen,  Euseb.  Hist,  Ecd.  vi.  Id.  Bendet 
which  it  is  very  improbable  that  Origen  would  have  chooen  an  apostate  like  Am- 
monius for  his  teacher  in  philosophy. 

^^  Eunap.  y.  Plotini;  Suid.  a.  ▼.  nXoirTvoc.  In  which  Lycopolis  is  uncertain. 

"  Porphyr.  t.  Plot.  1. 
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of  Gordian,  the  expedition  was  abandoned,  Plotinus 
proceeded  to   Antioch,  and   shortly  afterwards  to 
Rome.     Here  he  suddenly  assumed  the  character  of 
a  teacher  of  philosophy,  but  appears  at  first  to  have 
met  with  very  little  success ;  for  Amelius,  one  of 
his  most  zealous  disciples,  told  Porphyry  that  his 
school  was  full  of  disorder  and  noisy  declamation, 
every  member  being  permitted  to  state  his  difficulties 
and  express  his  opinions.     Plotinus  would  appear  to 
have  taught  the  doctrines  of  Ammonius,  which  only 
in  the  tenth  year  of  his  residence  at  Rome,  he  began 
to  commit  to  writing  for  the  use  of  his  most  ap- 
proved disciples.^^     It  would  seem   that  his  dis- 
ciples,    and    especially    Amelius    and     Porphyry 
(of  whom  the  latter  did  not  join  him  before  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  residence  in  Rome),  were  very 
influential  in  the  establishment  and  success  of  his 
system.   At  all  events,  Plotinus  arrived  in  the  course 
of  time  at  the  highest  distinction.     This  is  proved 
by  the  names  of  the  long  list  of  scholars  and  emi- 
nent personages,  both  male  and  female,  who  attached 
themselves  to  his  society,  and  the  favour  which 
Gallienus  and  his  consort  evinced  for  him,  and  the 
confidence  in  his  personal  integrity  which  caused 

^  lb.  2.  I  muflt  here  again  recur  to  the  reeenration  of  the  doctrines  which 
was  agreed  upon  bj  the  disciples  of  Ammonius.  To  judge  from  the  statements  of 
Porphyry,  it  is  doubtful  whether  their  mutual  engagement  referred  to  his  written 
or  his  oral  doctrine.  It  is  said  that  Plotinus  continued  ftithful  to  his  engage- 
ment, and  although  he  formed  a  school,  did  not  teach  to  his  disciples  the  doc- 
trines of  Ammonius  rripiay  tk  ivsKirvtrra  rd  irapd  rov  'Aftfiutviov  Soyftara^ 
but  soon  afterwards  it  is  added,  that  he  derived  the  instruction  which  he  im 
parted  from  his  intercourse  with  Ammonius  U  H  rfJQ  'Aftfuaviov  vvyovffiag 
voiovfitvoe  rde  Siarpipde.  Porphyry  appears  to  distinguish  between  a 
secret  and  a  public  doctrine  of  Ammonius;  but  let  us  ask,  was  it  required  of  his 
disciples  to  keep  back  the  former  from  their  own  approved  scholars  ?  Such  a 
duty  would  indeed  be  the  extreme  of  mystery. 
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him  to  be  chosen  a  guardian  of  several  minors,  and 
not  less  so  by  the  many  hostile  assaults  which  his 
doctrine  was  exposed  to.^'  After  a  residence  at 
Rome  of  six  and  twenty  years,  he  was-  attacked  by 
a  severe  malady,  which  put  a  stop  to  his  usual  dis- 
courses with  his  disciples,  and  he  went  into  retire- 
ment in  Campania,  where  he  died  in  the  six  and 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age." 

The  accounts  which  we  have  received  of  the 
character  of  his  school,  seem  to  warrant  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  object  of  Plotinus  was  a  general,  but 
mainly  philosophical,  culture  of  the  mind.  He 
accustomed  his  disciples  to  express  themselves  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  and  composed  for  their  use  cerr 
tain  models  which,  notwithstanding  the  imperfect 
mastery  which  he  possessed  of  t&e  Greek  language, 
have  been  highly  extolled  for  fertility  of  thought  and 
invention.^^  He  also  caused  the  works  of  other  philo- 
sophers to  be  read,  of  whom,  however,  only  the  more 
recent  writers  are  named ;  it  mattered  not  whether 
they  were  Platonicians  or  Aristotelians,  or  others 
from  whom  he  greatly  differed  in  opinion.  Upon 
these  he  afterwards  delivered  his  judgment.^' 
Plotinus  does  not  seem  to  have  been  altogether  free 
from  the  mysticism  which  was  peculiar  to  the  age, 
but  still  to  have  kept  it  under  a  sober  restraint. 
We  do  not  discover  any  indication  of  his  practising 
the  magical  art,  notwithstanding  that  he  has  no- 
where expressed  a  direct  condemnation  of  it;  he 
examined  the  claims  of  astrology,  but  declared 
them  to  be  open  to  objection.^^  If  he  avowed  a  con- 
tempt for  the  pursuits  of  politics  and  worldly  advan- 

"  lb.  4, 6,  8.  "lb.  1.  «Ib.5,8. 

"lb.  8.  "  lb.9. 
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tages,  as  unworthy  of  a  philosopher,  he  nevertheless 
diligently  looked  after  the  property  of  the  infants 
who  were  placed  under  his  guardianship,  on  the 
plea  that  it  was  a  duty  to  preserve  it  for  them  so 
long  as  they  were  strangers  to  philosophy.^®  Never- 
theless, we  find  his  school  so  full  of  mysticism,  and 
his  philosophy  so  closely  interwoven  with  it,  that  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  censure  Plotinus  as  having  shown 
too  great  indulgence  to  the  bias  of  his  times  which 
led  men  to  sacrifice  to  fanciful  speculations,  all  the 
important  requisitions  of  actual  life.     Among  his 
disciples  we  find  one  of  the  name  of  Rogatian,  who, 
upon  being  nominated  to  the  Praetorship,  refused  to 
accept  the  office,  manumitted  all  his  slaves,  and  aban- 
doning all  care  of  his  property,  and  refusing  to  reside 
in  his  own  house,  depended  on  his  friends  for  food 
and  lodging;  in  short,  evinced  the  greatest  possible 
contempt  for  all  earthly  possessions.     This  person 
was  pronounced  by  Plotinus  the  model  of  philoso- 
phers.^^    Plotinus  himself,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Emperor  Gallienus,  conceived  the  adventurous 
idea  of  founding  a  city  to  be  called  Platonopolis,  and 
to  be  constituted  and  governed  by  the  laws  of  Plato. 
Id  all  probability  he  would  have  carried  his  design 
into  execution  if  wiser  and  more  prudent  counsellors 
of  the  emperor  had  not  successfully  opposed  them- 
selves to  it.^     He  declared  himself  ashamed  of  his 
body^  which  he  declared  to  be  but  a  phantom,  which 
it  is  a  burthen  to  carry  about,  and  on  this  account 
he  refiased  to  have  recourse  to  medical  aid,  and 
practised  a  rigorous  abstinence,  eating  neither  flesh 
nor  even  bread.^^     Of  his  country,  his  kindred,  and 

"  lb.  6.  ^»  lb.  4.  *»  lb.  8.  «  lb.  1,5. 
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the  date  of  his  birth,  as  of  contemptible  matters,  he 
imparted  no  information  to  his  friends,  although  he 
kept  a  festival  on  the  anniversaries  of  the  birth-days 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle-^  His  disciples  venerated 
him  as  one  who  was  raised  far  above  the  lot  of 
mortals.  The  magic  arts  which  an  envious  scholar 
of  Ammonius  practised  against  him,  are  said  to  have 
redounded  upon  their  author.  When  an  Egyptian 
priest  in  his  presence  and  by  his  consent  invoked 
his  demon,  a  god  appeared.  When  he  was  invited 
by  Amelius  to  be  present  at  a  sacrifice,  he  replied. 
The  gods  to  whom  the  sacrifice  is  about  to  be  made 
must  come  to  him,  not  he  to  them;  and  of  this  enig- 
matical speech  his  disciples  ventured  not  to  ask  an 
explanation.  He  had  it  in  his  power  to  denounce 
unknown  thieves  and  robbers,  and  to  make  known  to 
his  disciples  their  mental  dispositions  and  future  for- 
tunes. Lastly,  at  his  death,  when  he  had  uttered  his 
last  words,  "  I  seek  to  raise  the  god  within  us,  to  the 
divine  in  the  universe,"  a  serpent  stole  from  beneath 
his  bed  and  disappeared  in  the  wall.^  Must  not 
such  a  man  have  attained  to  the  greatest  height  that 
humanity  can  reach?  Porphyry  assures  us  that  in 
the  six  years  which  he  spent  in  the  society  of  Plo- 
tinus,  the  latter  had  six  times  beheld  and  been 
united  to  the  supreme  God.^* 

The  writings  of  Plotinus  have  apparently  come 
down  to  us  complete^  or  nearly  so,  but  still  in  a 
state  which  gives  occasion  to  many  doubts.  Plo- 
tinus was  a  very  careless  writer,  and  what  he  had 
once  written,  even  at  distant  intervals,  the  weakness 
of  his  eye-sight   prevented   him  firom  submitting 

»  lb.  1.  «  lb.  1,  7.  "  lb.  18. 
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even  to  a  single  revision.  Besides  which,  he  was 
so  for  from  being  a  master  of  the  language  in  which 
he  wrote,  that  even  orthographical  errors  are  not 
unfrequently  to  be  found  in  his  works.  On  this 
ground  he  assigned  to  Porphyry  the  task  of  ar- 
ranging them.^  The  latter  has  undoubtedly  made 
an  attempt  to  fulfil  this  duty,  but  the  result  is  a 
very  singular  one.  Finding  these  works  to  consist 
of  many  special  treatises,  having  little,  if  any,  con- 
nection with  each  other,  he  has  arranged  them  in  six 
Enneads,  according  to  the  diversity  of  subject-mat- 
ter ;  he  moreover  corrected  the  external  form  of  the 
expression,  and  made  a  few  additions  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  particularize.^®  This  edition  of  the  works 
of  Plotinus  is  apparently  the  same  as  that  which  has 
reached  us:  however,  an  old  note  attached  to  it 
speaks  of  another  edition  by  Eustochius,  also  a  dis- 
ciple of  Plotinus,  who  remained  with  him  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  which  differed  from  the  Porphyrian 
edition   in  the  disposition  of  the  several  books.^ 

"  lb.  4,  5. 

*  lb. :  at  the  end.  Tdt  ftkv  offv  pifiXia  ci'c  U  IvvidSac  tovtov  rhv  rpS'- 
irov  Karerd^afiiVf  rivuapa  Kal  ntvTtfKovTa  6vTa,  KarafiipKiiniQa  dk  xal 
its  Tiva  aijr&v  viro/iviifiara  Atolktuq  iiA  rove  i^rei^avrac  rifias  iTaipovc 
ypdipeivy  tie  fiirep  airroi  r^v  eafrjvtiav  avroX^  ytviaBai  Wiovv.  dXKd 
fir^v  Kai  rd  Ki^6\ata  aifrdv  vavrutv,  irXi)v  rov  nepi  rov  koXov,  diu  r6 
Xtifj/ai  ^fiiv,  weirotvifitOa  Kara,  r^v  X9^^*^^^  IkSoviv  r&v  pipXiufv  • 
AXX!  iv  rovrip  oi  ra  Kt^aKaia  ftdvov  xaff  Hxaffrov  iKKiirai  t&v  PipKuav, 
6Wd  Kol  kirix^ipiifiaTay  &  ttg  Kt^dkaia  ffvvapiOfuirai,  wvi  Bk  vtipaed^ 
fitOa  ^Kairrov  rmv  pipXiwv  iupxofitvoi  rd^  re  trrcxfiac  abrwy  trpoaOtlvM 
Kai  cl  ri  ^fiapTfifiivov  tiff  xard  Xc^cv  hopQovv  Kai  &  rt  dv  tfftac  &\\o 
Ktvri^ff,  a^rb  vtifiaivti  rb  tpyov.  Are  the  virofiviifAara  incorporated  in 
the  work  ?  What  are  the  Kt^dXaia  which  are  wanting  in  the  book  on  the 
Beautifbl  ?  what  the  kirtx^iprifiara  ?  Porphyry  speaks  as  if  he  were  then 
just  entered  upon  the  edition  of  the  works  separately.  But  when  he  prefixed 
the  life  of  Plotinus  to  the  edition  of  his  works,  he  was  now  more  than  68  yean 
old,  ib.xviii. ;  can  he  have  been  so  long  occupied  with  this  edition  ? 

^  Ennead.  i7.  4,  29.  This  is  worthy  of  attention ;  for  according  to  the  state* 

2  M  2 
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Amelius,  too,  possessed  the  works  of  Plotinus  and 
disseminated  them.^® 

The  style  of  Plotinus  is  very  unequal.  At  times 
the  copious  fulness  of  his  diction  bespeaks  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  Platonic  writings,  but  at 
others  we  may  trace  in  his  language  the  effects  of  a 
long  and  painful  study  of  the  Aristotelian.  This  is 
seen  not  only  in  particular  terms,  but  also  in  the 
frequent  harshness  and  abruptness  of  the  style,  in 
which  the  writer's  meaning  is  hinted  at  rather  than 
explained.^  Porphyry  discovered  in  his  master's 
works  many  ideas  which  had  been  borrowed  from 
the  Stoical  school;  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice  many  points  of  resemblance,  not  only  in 
thought  but  also  in  terms  of  expression,  between  him 
and  earlier  philosophers  who  evinced  a  disposition 
for  Oriental  ideas.  His  writings  have  been  justly 
taxed  with  obscurity,  which  arises  not  only  from  the 
general  tendency  of  his  ideas,  but  also  from  his 
fondness  for  nice  and  subtle  distinctions,  and  from 
the  involved  character  of  his  style,  which  sometimes 
scarcely  allows  us  to  guess  his  meaning  or  to  trace 
the  grammatical  connection  of  his  sentences.  More- 
over, the  heterogeneous  medley  of  scientific  ele- 
ments which   we  meet   with  in  Plotinus,  greatly 


ment  of  Porphyry,  it  would  almost  fleem  that  the  arrangement  of  the  hooka 
had  been  the  work  of  Plotinus  himself.  Creuzer  is  even  of  opinion  that  the 
present  edition  follows  partly  the  Porphyrian  and  partly  that  of  Eustochus. 
Of.  Annot.  in  Plot.  p.  79,  sq.;  202.  The  grounds  on  which  he  supports  this 
view,  do  not  however  appear  to  me  sufficient  to  establish  it.  The  new  edition,  by 
Creuzer,  (Ozon.  1835,)  affords  great  helps  for  the  right  interpretation  of  a 
number  of  panages  which  were  lamentably  corrupt  in  the  very  incorrect  Basle 
edition,  but  still  Creuzer  himself  owns  that  there  are  many  incurable  &ults  in 
our  present  text. 
"'"  Longin.  ap.  Porphyi,  v.  Plot.  xiii.  xiv,  xv.  »  V.  Plot,  viii. 
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increases  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  thread  of 
his  ideas.  But,  notwithstanding,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  all  his  assertions  refer  more  or  less  to  the 
central  point  of  his  system,  or  rather  have  scarcely 
any  other  object  than  to  exhibit  and  elucidate  this 
centre.  An  idle  object,  alas!  for  this  point  itself  is 
incapable  of  elucidation ;  and  so  Plotinus  himself 
admits.  In  this  painful  struggle  to  attain  to  the 
unattainable,  his  writings  may  well  be  compared  to 
the  fable  of  the  Danaidse,  which  well  sets  forth  the 
nature  of  a  fluid,  by  representing  the  water  as  still 
eluding  all  efforts  to  confine  it.  However  large  may 
be  the  sphere  over  which  the  efforts  of  Plotinus  ex- 
tend themselves,  it  ultimately  contracts  itself  within 
a  single  point.  A  complaint  has  been  made  of 
his  obscure  brevity  ;  but  this  complaint  is  only  just 
when  applied  to  single  sentences :  on  the  whole  he 
is  far  too  diffusive ;  from  his  repeated  attempts  to 
express  what  is  inexpressible,  his  works  are  full  of 
repetitions.  Passages  also  are  occasionally  found 
in  which  he  abandons  the  immediate  subject  of  his 
doctrine,  and  treats  of  matters  which  admit  of  being 
expressed  in  intelligible  language.  These  matters 
are  for  the  most  part  little,  if  at  all,  in  uni- 
son with  the  general  spirit  of  his  theory,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  digressions  from  his  proper  subject,  and 
betray  a  passing  remembrance  of  the  old  traditionary 
treasures  which  he  had  inherited  from  the  better 
times  of  Grecian  philosophy.  In  such  passages, 
however,  his  style  is  heavy,  and  approaches  to  the 
prolixity  of  old  age,  which  for  the  most  part  we 
meet  with  in  the  neo-Platonic  school. 

A  slight  notice  of  the  relation  in  which  Plotinus 
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stood  to  the  earlier  philosophy  and  to  the  opinions 
of  his  age,  will  here  be  necessary.  Generally,  he 
might  justly  call  himself  a  Platonist.  Without 
expressly  naming  Plato,  he  speaks  of  him  as  the 
true  philosopher,  whose  doctrine  he  has  undertaken 
to  expound.^^  He  does,  it  is  true,  occasionally  meet 
in  Plato  with  ideas  which  he  cannot  approve  of;  but 
of  such  he  cannot  admit,  that  Plato  actually  enter- 
tained them.^^  Thus,  by  a  latitude  of  interpreta- 
tion, he  easily  gets  rid  of  all  difficulties.  The 
doctrine  which  he  advanced  of  the  three  supra- 
sensible  grounds  of  all  existence,  is  not  brought  for- 
ward as  a  novelty,  but  as  contained  in  the  Platonic 
writings,  although,  he  admits  not  fully  developed 
there  :^^  and  we  need  not  wonder  that  he  could  find 
this  doctrine  in  Plato,  when  we  discover  that  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  imputing  it  to  Parmenides,  Anaxa- 
goras,  Heraclitus  and  Empedocles,  Pythagoras  and 
Pherecydes.  If  any  surprise  be  felt,  it  must  be 
at  his  admission  that  Aristotle  was  not  very  Saivour- 
ably  disposed  to  it,  even  though  he  was  constrained 
to  adopt  views  essentially  similar.^'  There  is  some- 
thing herein  which  looks  like  a  disposition  to  iden- 
tify in  all  essential  points  the  Platonic  and  the 
Aristotelian  systems;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
disquisitions  are  frequently  directed  expressly  to 
controverting  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle.     This  Plo- 


~  Enn.  iii.9, 1  in.  '^  VI.  6.  4.  8. 

^  V.  i.  8.  Kai  ilvai  roitg  \6yovg  rovtrii  fir^  KaivovQ,  firiSt  vvy,  aXXd 
irdXac  fiky  tiprjaBai  fii^  StvamtrrafAivtaCy  roi>c  Sk  vvv  \6yovQ  Uiyyifrdc 
iKilviav  yifovivai,  fAaprvpioie  vmrio<rafi€vdig  tclq  Uiag  ravraQ  iroXacdc 
tlvai  ToXg  ai/rov  rov  HXdrwvog  ypdfifiaaiv.  As  a  Bpecimen  of  his  arbitrary 
interpretation,  see  iii.  5,  5. 

^  V.  1,  8,  9.  This  sUiteineDt  is  expressed  in  very  loose  language. 
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tinus  attacks  in  several  points,  and,  with  one  excep- 
tion, all  those  which  in  his  day  were  regarded 
as  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  the  Peripatetic 
school.^  The  excepted  doctrine  which  he  approved 
of  and  adopted,  is  that  of  the  eternity  of  the  world. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  is  the  position  which  he 
holds  relatively  to  the  Stoical  school.  Many  ideas 
which  owed  their  origin  to  this  sect,  but  had 
become  part  of  the  common  stock  of  Grecian  en- 
lightenment, Plotinus  unhesitatingly  avails  himself 
of;  but  yet  he  ardently  enters  on  the  refutation  of 
the  leading  points  of  the  Stoical  philosophy,  the  spirit 
of  which  was  even  more  adverse  than  the  Platonic 
or  Aristotelian  system  to  his  own  view  of  things. 
The  Stoical  doctrine  of  the  sensuous  elements  of 
human  knowledge  and  its  materialism,  are  treated 
by  him  as  palpable  absurdities,  which  pervert  the 
true  nature  of  things,  prefer  the  non-existent  to  the 
existent,  and  make  the  last  to  be  first.^  On  the 
other  hand  he  evinces  a  favourable  disposition  to 
such  opinions  as  looked  for  true  philosophy  to  Ori- 
ental doctrines.  In  the  same  way  that,  as  already 
noticed  he  hoped  to  find  among  the  Indians  a  pro- 
founder  wisdom  than  was  elsewhere  to  be  found ;  so  he 
also  believed  that  in  the  symbols  of  the  Egyptian 
priests,  greater  knowledge  was  hidden  than  was 
ever  set  forth  by  the  investigations  of  Grecian 
science.^*  This  same  direction  of  ideas  also  led 
Plotinus  to  give  an  interpretation  of  the  olden  my- 
thology, which  indeed  followed  Plato  and  the  earlier 

**  Instances  may  be  found,  Man.  i.  4,  6,  7,  15;  lii.  7,  8;  iv.  2,  1;  vi.  1,3, 
fi«|fl. 

^^  V.  1,  28.  "  V.  8,  H. 
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theologers,  but  still  had  in  it  a  strong  taste  of 
theocracy .^^  In  this  part  of  his  doctrine  he  takes 
up  the  pretended  Platonic  doctrines  of  the  supreme 
ground  of  all  existence,  and  of  the  stars  as  created 
gods,^®  without,  however,  showing  much  disposition 
to  go  very  deeply  into  them ;  for  he  considers  all 
appeals  to  mythology  as  simply  auxiliary  proofs  for 
such  weaker  minds  as  have  not  yet  emancipated 
themselves  from  the  sensible.^^  He  refuses  to  concur 
in  the  opinion,  that  the  gods  can  be  moved  by 
prayer,*^  and  differed  from  those  who,  from  the 
supposed  influence  of  the  stars  on  the  government 
of  the  world,  have  drawn  conclusions  favourable  to 
the  pretensions  of  astrology,*^  although,  by  reason 
of  the  universal  connection  of  all  things,  among 
which,  even  virtue,  which  knows  no  master,  must 
be  included,  he  would  not  deny  that  every  mundane 
event  may  be  considered  as  a  sign,  and  to  have 
been  itself  pre-signified/^  But  however  in  these 
and  similar  points,  Plotinus  may  have  set  himself 
against  the  wide-spreading  superstitions  of  his  day, 
in  others  he  gave  way  to  them,  as  appears  from 
several  traits  of  his  system.*^  Not  content,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  olden  worship,  with  assuming  the 
manifestation  of  gods  and  demons,  he  even  gives 
precise  determinations  of  the  difference  of  their  re- 
spective natures.  Not  only  does  he  evince  a  high 
veneration  for  the  mysterious,  but  even  declares  phi- 
losophy not  to  be  repugnant  to  the  different  arts  of 

"  III.  6,  8;  V.  1,  4,  7,  8,  12,  13.  »*  V.  1,  2. 

"  IV.  7,  15.  *°  IV.  4, 42.  «  III.  1,  5,  6;  iv.  4,  30,  wiq. 

"  IV.  4, 39. 

*'  I.  6,  7;  iii.  I,  3,  5,  6;  vi.  9,  11.  The  contemplation  of  the  One,  for  in- 
stance, is  referred  to  the  mysterieB. 
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magic  and  other  iDcantations ;  although  he  does  not 
approve  of  them  in  every  respect,  and  is  disposed  to 
assign  to  them  only  a  limited  power.  He  even  be- 
lieves that  he  can  justify  the  belief  of  them  by  the 
universal  sympathy  between  all  things  in  the  sensible 
world ;  for  among  these,  mutual  love  and  hate 
operate  every  where,  and  consequently  the  whole 
practical  life  of  man  is  under  the  power  of  incan- 
tation/* 

This  conclusion  sufficiently  evinces  how  low  he 
was  disposed  to  rate  practical  life ;  the  theoretical 
possessed  a  far  higher  value  in  his  eyes.  Now,  if 
from  this  fact  any  one  should  be  disposed  to  argue, 
that  with  certain  perversities  of  opinion  which  be- 
longed to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  from  which 
no  one  can  wholly  escape,  his  doctrine  was  in  the  main 
of  a  truly  philosophical  import,  he  will  have,  in  the 
first  place,  to  get  rid  of  the  admissions  which  Plotinus 
himself  makes.  These  are  to  be  found  in  his 
statements  of  the  nature  of  science.  When  we 
inquire,  in  the  first  place,  what  province  in  the 
eduction  of  human  thought  he  assigned  to  sensuous 
perception  and  presentation,  we  do  indeed  hear 
something  that  sounds  favourable  to  them.  He 
regards  perception  in  the  light  of  a  messenger  who 
announces  a  fact  which  ought  to  be  submitted  to 
the  review  of  the  reason.*^  He  does  not  look  upon 
it  as  a  passive  aflfection,  but  an  operation  of  the 

**  Thus  he  speaks  against  the  raagic  of  the  Gnostics,  ii.  9,  14.  Magic,  in  bis 
opinion,  has  no  power  over  the  happiness  of  the  sage  or  over  the  theoretical  life. 
It  applies  only  to  the  akoyov,  not  to  the  XoyiKov  of  the  soul.  i.  4,  9;  iv.  4, 
43,  44.  On  the  other  hand,  as  to  it«  influence  over  practical  life,  cf.  iv.  3,  13;  4, 
26,  40,  34.  nfiv  yap  r6  vpog  aWo  yoifrivtrai  vir'  dWov.    lb.  44. 

*'  v.  3,  3. 
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soul;  and  perception  no  less  than  memory  is 
not  a  weakness^  but  a  strength  of  the  soul/^ 
That  which  perceives  is  to  a  certain  degree  a 
judging  faculty,  and  perceptions  are  obscure 
thoughts  of  the  supra-sensible  world,  as  also  the 
thoughts  of  the  supra-sensible  world  are  clear  per- 
ceptions;^^ a  doctrine  which,  in  reality,  does  not 
deviate  much  from  the  Stoical.  But  when  now  we 
hear  him  incessantly  avowing  his  aversion  for  any 
contact  of  the  soul  with  the  corporeal  and  with 
sensuous  perception,  we  are  forced  in  truth  to  con- 
clude, that  without  very  seriously  intending  the 
above  propositions,  he  adopted  them  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  Platonic  doctrine,  in  which,  indeed, 
they  do  not  stand  very  firmly.  According  to 
Plotinus,  the  soul  is  in  a  body  for  its  punishment 
solely ;  it  is,  he  says,  for  this  end  only  that  it  is 
percipient  of  the  corporeal/®  The  objects  of  per- 
ception are  external  simply ;  for  if  an  internal  object 
should  seem  to  be  perceived,  this  must  be  internal 
to  the  body ;  but  for  the  soul  it  is  still  external.*^ 
Now,  conceived  in  this  sense  perception  must  be 
valueless,  as  regards  the  perception  of  truth  ;  since, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  knowledge  apprehends 
nothing  but  what  is  internal  and  spiritual ;  whereas, 
the  external  is  a  mere  phantom,  and  nothing  real.^® 

*•  IV.  6,  2.  8. 

"  IV,  3,  28  ;  vi.  7,  7,  fin.  *'Q<m  elvai  rdc  aitr^naiic  radraQ  dfivSpdc 
7'o^<r«tc,  roc  Si  *««  vo^ffCic  ivapyiis  ah^nfftig. 

*"  IV.  3, 24.  'Exovcai  dk  (sc.  ou  ^vxai)  rb  (T&fta  cat  rb  avriXafipdvi<r^ai 
T&v  inafjMTiKwv  Ko\deit>y  Ixovtriv. 

**  V.  3,  2.  Tb  fUv  oiv  aic^ririKbv  a^r^c  (sc.  ri)c  ^vx^c)  avrddev  &v 
fpaifjiiv  Tov  iliia  fiSvov  tlvaf  Kai  ydp  il  r&v  Mov,  iv  rtp  ffutfiart  yiyvo- 
fikvuv  trwaiadfiiTic  cli},  dXXd  tuv  i^u  tavrov  Kai  Ivrav^a  r)  dvriKti^ic. 

^  V.  5,  I.  To  7«  yiyvuKTKSfuvov  fi*  ah^fftrtwc  rov  trpdyfiaTOQ  fXStaXov 
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Those  who  put  any  trust  in  perception,  are  likened 
to  those  who  take  dreams  for  realities;  for  sen- 
sation is  an  accident  of  the  sleeping  soul ;  that  part 
of  the  soul  which  is  in  the  body  is  in  sleep — its  true 
awakening  is  a  perfect  separation  from  body.^^ 
Sensation  he  declares  to  be  simply  an  affection  and 
stem  necessity  of  the  soul,  resulting  from  the  uni- 
versal sympathy  which  prevails  among  mundane 
things  f^  by  which  explanation  he  places  it  under 
the  same  idea  to  which  he  had  elsewhere  referred 
the  principle  of  enchantment. 

Now  if  Plotinus  already  appears  to  have  outrun 
Plato  in  the  depreciation  of  sensuous  perception, 
we  shall  be  still  more  strongly  convinced  of  this 
when  we  proceed  to  consider  those  elements  of 
human  thought  which  are  connected  with  per- 
ception. Now  of  this  nature  are  our  conceptions 
or  representations.  But  of  these,  according  to 
Plotinus,  the  soul  ought  to  free  itself  on  the  ground 
that  they  serve  only  to  the  apprehension  of  the  ex- 
ternal world. ^^  The  very  recollection  of  what  it  has 
previously  experienced,  even  of  its  good  deeds,  ought 
to  be  further  removed  from  the  soul  the  higher  it  raises 
itself^*  But  moreover,  according  to  Plotinus,  lan- 
guage and  ratiocinative  thought  (XoylK^odai^  Xoyi(Tfi6gy 
Siavoia)  are,  in  the  closest  manner  possible,  connected 

i<TTi  Kal  ovK  avrb  rb  irpdyfia  rf  ala^riatg  Xafi^dvu,  /ilvcc  ydp  Utivo  l|a» 
TT,  6,  1.  EidtoAa  ydp  Kal  oi/KiXfidrj, 

**  III.  6,  6.  Koi  ydp  t6  Trjg  aiad^fftws  ij'vx^c  t<TTiv  tifdovatic  }iirov 
yap  Iv  (Ttoftari  ypvx^Ct  tovto  Mu,  IV.  4,  23. 

^"^  IV.  5,  3.  TovT<fi  ydp  iouct  Kai  rb  ah^dvtvB^ai  birwirovv  elvai,  on 
av^wa^kg  rb  l^ifov  rSdt  rb  wdv  iavrtp,  ....  tovto  dk  oir  KaTd  autfiarog 
Trd^tjfia,  dWd  kotA  fiiiZovg  Kal  if'vxiicclf  Kal  ^^v  ivbg  avfxiraSrovg 
a  i^dyKag, 

**  I.  4,  10;  V.  3,  2.  '^  IV.  3,  32. 
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with  the  sensuous  elements  of   presentation,   and 
therefore  the  former  fall  under  the  same  condemn- 
ation as  the  latter.     The  souls  in  heaven  have  no 
need  of  words  ;^  there  there  is  neither  ratiocination, 
nor  even  the  rational  (XoywccJv)  in  its  human  accept- 
ation ;^^  that  reason  is  weak  which  for  its  confirm- 
ation   stands  in  need  of   ratiocinative    reflection.^' 
Occasionally,   it   is   true,  certain  modifications  of 
this    condemnatory    opinion     do    occur,     as     for 
instance,  when  Plotinus  adopts  the  Platonic  view 
of  dialectic,  that  by  the  investigation  and  combi- 
nation of  differences  it  rises  to  the  highest  genus — to 
unity ;  and  admits  also  that  what  is  called  a  judgment 
is  its  cognisance ;  and  when,  again,  he  refuses  to  allow 
to  the  supreme  reason  a  total  rejection  of  all  dif- 
ferences, and  also  when  he  even  designates  ratioci- 
native thought  as  the  way  to  true  and  moral  en- 
lightenment,   since    he    makes    the    ratiocinative 
thinker  to  stand  in  the   same    relation  to  the  en- 
lightened mind,  as  he  who  is  but  learning  does  to 
him  who  knows.^®     Nevertheless,  all  these  modifi- 
cations are  nullified  by  positions  which  do  not  allow 
us  for  a  moment  to  mistake  the  degree  of  contempt 
which    Plotinus   had    for   scientific   thought;    for 
bow  can  dialetic  observe  distinctions  and  combina- 
tions, if  it  is  forbidden  to  make  use  of  propositions  or 
judgments  (ir^oracrtc)  ?^^  Man,  he  says,  cannot  arrive 

**  IV.  3,  18.  »«  VI.  7,  9.  "  IV.  3,  18. 

"  IV.  4,  1"2.  T6  yelp  Xoyi^io^ai  tI  d\Ko  Stv  titi  f/  rb  l^Uadat  tvpuv 
^p6vrj(rtv  Kai  \6yov  dXri^ij  Kai  rvyxdvovra  vov  rov  6vTog;  'dfioiog  ydp  6 
\oyii^6fuvoQ  ,  .  ,  ,  Ttp  fiav^dvovTi  lig  yv&friv,  ^«}rci  ydp  fiadtiv  6  Xoyt^o- 
lUvoQy  hvip  fi^ri  ix***"^  ^pdvifAOQ,  Compare  herew^itb,  i  3,  5.  ^p6yfi<nv 
fikv  Trepl  rb  6v,  vovv  dk  fnpl  rb  IwiKtiva  rov  6vtoq. 

*'■'  I.  3,  4,  5,  8,  2. 
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at  true  intelligence  so  long  as  he  looks  upon  science 
as  a  doctrine  or  a  collection  of  propositions  and  judg- 
ments,  for  this  is  but  science  here  below — the 
science  of  this  earth  or  world.^^  But,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  science,  the  syllogism  is  of  still  less  avail  than 
the  judgment.^^  For  raliocinative  thought  cannot 
get  rid  of  the  stain  which  cleaves  to  it  as  confining 
itself  either  to  the  sensible  and  e^cternal,  or  to  that 
which  proceeding  from  the  mind  is  yet  relative  to  the 
sensible,^^  and  consequently  furnishes  nothing  more 
than  an  opinion,  a  conviction,  a  science  of  the 
sensible,  i.  e.  of  types,®^  but  not  of  truth.  It  ex- 
hibits the  temporal,  but  the  temporal  is  incapable 
of  revealing  in  any  degree  the  external ;  on  the 
contrary,  time,  by  its  dispersion,  conceals  the  abid- 
ing essence  of  eternity.®* 

Nevertheless,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
Plotinus  admitted  of  a  science  within  the  reach  of 
man  upon  earth,  which  is  a  knowledge  not  of 
types  but  of  reality,  and  consisting  not  of  terms 
and  propositions  but  of  union  with  real  objects 
(TTpayfiara  ovra).^  This  Science  is  the  result  of  a 
higher  faculty  than  that  of  ratiocination,  which 
Plotinus  designates  as  the  reason  or  rational  re- 

•°  V.  8,  4.  'AXX'  rifiiic  tlQ  ffvvtoiv  ovk  iiX^ofuv,  *6ti  Kal  rdg  iirurrTjfiae 
dioipijfiara  Koi  ffv/i^Sptitriv  vevofiiKafUv  frpordcKitv  tlvai,  rd  9k  oifS'  Iv 
Toic  ivTavSfa  iirKTTrjfiaii. 

•^  V.  5,  1,  and  in  many  other  passages  besides. 

•^  V.  3,  1 ,  2.  T6  ^  Iv  aifTy  (sc.  ry  ^uxv)  ^oyiKoftevov  wapd  riav  U  Tfj^ 
ah^fiaeutQ  f^avraafidriav  napaxtifievutv  ttjv  kvlKOKriv  wotovfttvov  Kai 
(Tvvdyov  Kal  dutipovv  ^  Kal  M  rStv  Ik  tov  vov  lovnav  l^opd  olov  roi>Q 

TVVOVQ. 

°^  V.  3,  6.  YLdi  ydp  ri  ftiv  dvdyKii  iv  vtp,  ri  St  ^ret^o)  kv  ^vyy*  .... 
Ittci  Sk  kvrav^a  ytyivrifjieBay  wdXiv  av  Kal  kv  i^v^y  ttcc^c^  Tiva  yevitrdai 
Zvrovfitv,  olov  kv  iUovi  r6  dpxkrvwov  ^tupuv  k^iXovTi^,     lb.  9,  7. 

«*  I.  4,  7.  "  V.  9,  13. 
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flection  (v<5i?<ric).  Under  it  is  comprised  that  higher 
self-knowledge  which  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
from  the  self-knowledge  of  the  understanding, 
which  latter  thinks  its  own  thoughts ;  it  is  the 
knowledge  which  the  reason  has  of  its  own  essence, 
and  in  which  it  is  cognisant  that  itself  is  the  truth 
and  essence  of  man.*®  This  argument  -is  not  to  be 
acquired  by  reasoning,  nor  by  any  other  interme- 
diate process,  which  would  make  its  objects  appear 
to  be  without  the  cognisant  subject,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  eliminate  all  distinction  between  the 
knowing  and  the  known.  It  is  a  contemplation  of 
truth  within  itself;  it  is  not  man  who  contemplates 
the  truth,  but  the  truth  contemplating  itself.  In  no 
other  way  can  this  knowledge  be  attained  to.  What 
the  supra-sensible  truth  is,  he  knows  who  sees  it^ 

We  have  already  met  in  Philo  with  this  contem- 
plation of  truth  in  itself,  and  a  similar  doctrine  was 
taught  by  Numenius  under  the  name  of  the  union 
of  the  soul  with  Reason,  but  Plotinus  goes  beyond 
his  predecessors.  He  is  not  content  with  this  pure 
rational  thought.  He  talks  of  something  still  higher 
than  the  Reason,  as  that  from  which  it  issues,  which 
he  is  wont  to  designate  the  One,  or  the  First 
the  Good  ;  a  desire  of  his  soul  urges  him  to  attain 
to  this  contemplation,  compared  with  which  rea- 
soning and  reason  itself  lose  all  value.  It  appears 
to  him  not  to  be  sufficient,  that  the  reason  in  its  con- 

«•  V.  3,  4. 

"  V.  3,  3;  8;  5,  I.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  latter  panage  we  have 
a  SoKdZtiv  attributed  to  the  vovq,  ai  also  the  contemplation  is  here  called 
alff^dvtodcu  frapSvTOQ,  V.  3,  4.  This  will  serve  as  an  instance  of  the 
looseness  of  the  phraseology  of  Plotinus.  On  the  subject  of  the  contemplation 
of  the  good,  cf.  I  6,  7, 
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templation  of  itself  is  perfectly  identical  with  its  con- 
templated object,  for  he  still  fears  lest  there  should 
be  concealed  within  it  a  motion — a  distinction  of  the 
contemplation  and  the  contemplated,  as  in  the  in- 
telligible notions  which  appear  to  be  essential  to  the 
ideal  world  of  Plato.  Man's  rational  thought  is 
based  upon  .terms  and  definitions;  but  these  Plo- 
tinus  was  indisposed  to  regard  with  Plato,  as  the 
true  foundation  of  a  perfect  enlightenment ;  for  such 
a  purpose  they  have  too  much  in  common  with 
ratiocinative  thought  and  the  sensible ;  and  there- 
fore he  advises  man  to  have  recourse  rather  to  the 
undefined  and  the  undefinable.  The  soul,  he  ob- 
serves, foolishly  thinks  that  it  possesses  nothing 
and  knows  nothing  when  it  arrives  at  that  which  is 
without  definition  and  without  form,  and  such  a 
fear  drives  it  to  attach  itself  solely  to  the  sensible.^® 
But  it  ought  to  resolve  to  give  up  every  notion  and 
every  knowledge,  if  it  would  wish  to  reach  unto  the 
First,  for  the  One  is  an  undefinable  energy/*  Men 
ought  to  free  themselves  from  multiplicity  of  ideas 
which  does  but  carry  them  to  the  sensible,  and  also 
from  all  discourse,  for  that  which  is  over  all,  is  also 
over  language  and  even  the  most  worthy  Reason.  We 
run  into  contradictions  when  we  attempt  to  predicate 
aught  of  him ;  it  is  only  through  an  immediate  in- 
tuition and  presence  that  that  which  is  better  than 

"  VI.  9,  3.  'AXX*  i<mv  ^fiiv  yviatriQ  t'lditxiv  kvipuiofjLkvrjt  5<ry  S'  Ay 
fiC  AvtiSeov  ff  rjnjx^  ^V*  ^KaSwarovaa  trepikaPiiv  Ttf  fii)  bpll^tadai  koI  o\ov 
rwovo^oi.  vvh  jcoiKiKov  tov  twovvtoq,  l'io\uf^6vti  Kai  ^ofiiiraif  fit) 
oifikv  Ixv*  ^<^  K&fivH  iv  roiQ  rotoiroig  Kai  A<rfitvtf  KarafialvH  voWaKic 
diroiri'rrTovoa  Avb  wdvTfov  fJtixPV  ^v  tis  ah^iirhv  ^cot  U>  Wipufi  iiamp 
dvairavofiivii.    lb.  7,  32.     'Apyj)  Sk  r6  Avtideov, 

"*  V.  3y  13,  14.  Oitik  yvAmv,  oiik  vSiivtv  ix^^fAev  ahrov.  lb.  4,  1  $  vi.  2, 
17,  sqq.;  8,  «  ;  9,  5 ;  G. 
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scicDce  can  be  gained,  for  all  science  is  multiplicity 
and  not  a  true  unity,  of  which  alone  good  is  a  pro- 
perty/°  He  who  has  once  attained  thereto,  immedi- 
ately contemns  the  pure  cogitation  which  before  he 
loved,  because  he  now  sees  that  this  thinking  was  yet 
but  motion/^    Thus  then  are  thought  and  science  re- 
duced to  a  means,  although  a  useful  one,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  intuition  of  the  One.      Plotinus 
himself  advances  the  question,  why  in  such  a  case  he 
should  condescend  to  any  words  or  doctrine  concern- 
ing this  contemplation  or  subject  to  be  contem- 
plated ;  but,  on  consideration,  he  declares  it  to  be 
as  necessary,  in  order  to  stimulate  men  by  words  to 
follow  after  this  contemplation,  and  compares  it  to 
pointing  out  the  way  to  one  who  knows  not  his  right 
road.      Instruction  serves  only  as  the  way  and  the 
route,  but  contemplation  itself  is  the  work  of  him 
who  wishes  to  contemplate.    Excited  by  such  words, 
man  may  perhaps  have  an  apprehension  of  it,  and 
then  he  will  see  that  it  is  ineffable,  and  will  not  even 
venture  to  express  what  then  happens  to  him.    Ploti- 
nus, however,  promises  this  intuition  more  speedily 
than  Philo  does.      All  that  is  requisite  is  the  desire 
of  such  intuition ;  for  the  First — the  primary  cause  of 
all  things — is  near  to  all  and  remote  from  none  ;  but 
man   must   put  aside   whatever  holds  him    back, 
weighs  him  down,  and  suffers  him  not  to  ascend  to 
its  height.     We  must  lay  aside  all  that  is  alien  to 

'°  VI.  9,  4  in.  rivtrai  dk  i^  dwopla  /idXiora,  ^irt  fitiik  Kard  iirurr^fufv 
ri  ffvvKTic  htivov,  fifidk  kotA  v6fi9iVy  &ffwtp  rd  £KKa  vofirdy  AXKd  mard 
vapovviav  Innrrrifitig  rpet :  rovOf  JC.r.X. 

'^  lb.  7,  35,  in.  0\^tw  Sk  ^laKtlrai  rSrtf  itg  nal  rov  votiv  cara^povav,  8 
rbv  dXKov  xp^^^*'  *^ffird(cro.  hn  rb  votiv  Ktvfiffig  tiq   i^v,  aiirif  Sk   oh 
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it,  and  advance  towards  it  alone  and  in  solitude. 
As  soon  as  man  becomes  again  exactly  what  be  was 
before  parting  from  it,  he  will  then  be  able  to 
contemplate  the  First  and  the  Good.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  man's  work,  but  in  our  reason  the  good 
contemplates  itself;  it  is  a  matter  which  in  the 
contemplation  attaches  itself  to  the  contemplated 
object.^^ 

Now  we  are  here  arrived  at  the  extreme  limit  of 
mysticism,''*  in  which  we  would  not  enter  further 
than  is  necessary.  However  we  cannot  avoid  men- 
tioning a  few  points  connected  with  the  mystical 
view  of  Plotinus.  Among  these  we  must  record 
the  fact  that  he  himself  boasts  to  have  often  enjoyed 
this  highly  lauded  contemplation  of  the  divine,  and 
a  perfect  union  with  it,'^*  and  that  he  describes  this 
event  as  an  enthusiasm,  an  inspiration  of  Apollo  or 
the  Muses,  an  intoxication  of  the  soul.^^  In  it  the 
soul  lives  no  longer,  but  is  exalted  above  life;  it 
thinks  not,  but  is  above  thought;  it  is  no  longer 
soul  nor  reason,  but  has  become  that  which  it  con- 

^  IV.  4,  2;  V.  3,  3;  Yi.  7f  16.  BXiwtav  Sk  aifvd  furd  ^wr^Cy  frapd  rot 
i6vT0Q  htlva  KcU  TovTo  KOfuZ6fUvog,  K.rX.  lb.  8,  19.  Aafifiayiruf  rtc 
cflbv  Ik  t&v  ilpmikv^v  dvaxivii^tiQ  irpbc  iKtive,  UtXvo  aifrb  Kal  dtdverat  teal 

airbg  oitx  S^ov  ^eXci  tlwiiv  SwdfuvoQ oiS'  Av  roKfArimtk  tic  ^^ 

in  t6  «c  cwipii  Xiyeiv.  lb.  9,  4.  'AXXa  Xiyo/»cv  Kai  ypd^ofuv  wkfivovrtQ 
tic  a^r^  K<^^  dyaye/povrccic  Tiav\6yvv  iiri  Ti^v^iav,  Uttrtp  6i6v  ituevifmc 
rf  Tt  ht&aoM^aj,  fiovXoidvt^'  f^XP*^  yap  r^£  6iov  Kal  t^q  roptlac  4  ^i^<^ 

ri  Sk  dia  airov  ipyov  ijiri  rov  litXv  PtfiovKfifUvov oit  ydp  ii^  dins^ 

riv  oifitvhc  icciyo,  cat  Tr&vriinf  Sif  ui<rrt  rapbv  fii)  irapclvoi.  •  .  .  Ihav 
o^ruc  ixVf  ^C  '^X'^t  ^^<  rjX^tv  dir*  ai/rov,  4^9  Hvarai  Uuv^  mc  rkfvKiv 
Utivac  ^iorhc  cZt^ai. 

"  1. 6,  8.  'AXXd  ravra  wdpra  d^ivoi  itX  Kai  /ii^  fikiwuvp  dXK*  olop 
fiiieavTa  ^iv  &Kktiv  dXKdlavOai  Kal  dvtysipatf  ^v  1%^  f^^  "'^Cy 
Xpfiyrai  ik  6\iyoi, 

»•  IV.  8, 1,  in. 

»»  y.A,Ui  8,10;  vL7,35;  9,11. 

IV.  2    N 
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templates,  wherein  is  neither  life  nor  thought/*  It  is 
free  from  every  form,  not  only  its  own  proper  one,  but 
also  every  rational  form,  and  all  that  is  intelligible, 
and  from  every  other  good  but  the  First.  As  soon 
as  the  soul  turns  from  its  present  circumstances,  the 
First  immediately  appears  to  it ;  nothing  is  between 
the  soul  and  it,  and  they  are  no  longer  two  but  one/^ 
This  is  not  properly  a  contemplation,  but  in  it  man 
has  become  a  different  creature.'^®  Man  sees  him- 
self become  a  god,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  not 
become,  but  actually  being  so,  although  only  now 
for  the  first  time  becoming  manifest  to  himself  as 
such ;  for  man  is  never  separate  from  God,  not  even 
when  the  nature  of  body  has  drawn  us  to  itself,  but 
we  breathe  the  One,  and  continue  to  be  what  he  per- 
mits us;  he  never  withdraws  altogether  from  us, 
but  ever  continues  present.'^®  We  have  the  One  even 
when  we  do  not  say  so.®° 

We  are  naturally  surprised  to  find  Plotinus  in 
these  and  similar  harangues  expatiating  at  large  on 
this  contemplation  of  the  One,  although  he  regarded 
it  as  a  matter  on  which  all  talking  was  in  vain, 


^  VI.  7.  36.  A(6  oiidk  Kiviirai  ij  t//vx4  r(5rf,  JJrt  iiji^  ittivo,  ovSk  if'vx^ 
roivvv,  Sri  firi^k  Zy  ircTvo,  AXKd  vtrep  rd  Zv^*  oiH  vovq,  Sri  fiiiSi  voct, 
bfiotovadai  ydp  ^ci,  voiX  Sk  ovd*  iicclvo,  on  oi/Sk  votX  ^voeirat?)  Natu- 
rally enough  Plotinus  is  not  invariably  fiiithful  to  this  view.    See  vL  9, 19. 

'"  lb.  34.  'Idovaa  Sk  kv  avry  kMfVfiQ  favivra,  fUTal^  ydp  oiSiv,  ov9* 
?ri  Wo,  dXK'  tv  dfuput.     See  vi.  3,  17. 

^  VI.  9,  10.  Tdxa  ik  ohBk  6\l/iTai  XtxHov  ....  iXX'  oXov  AXKo^  ycvo* 
fitvoc  Kai  ovK  avrdg.     lb.  11. 

^  VI.  9,  9.  OvSk  x^P^S  ifffitVf  il  Kai  v aptiitritrovoa  ij  awfiaTOQ  ^v<nQ 
vphQ  avT^v  i7fta£  ftXxvtrev,  dXX'  tv  irvkofiev  Kai  CioZ6fA(0a,  ov  Zovtoq^ 
tlra  iiwofJT&VTOQ  Utivov,  dXV  &ti  xopiyyovvroc,   ?«c  &v  y,  ^wtp  lori.    • 

9^6v  yivSfiivov,   fiaXXov  dk    Svray    dva^avivra    {Ava^Bkvra 

is  the  reading  of  the  codd.)  fikv  rdrt,  .  . 

»  V.  3,  14. 
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since  it  can  never  be  intelligibly  spoken  of.  Con- 
sistently with  his  own  views,  he  ought  to  have  con- 
fined himself  to  exhorting  men  to  bring  about  this 
contemplation  in  themselves,  as  soon  as  they  have 
cast  aside  whatever  of  an  alien  and  obstructive  nature 
clings  to  them,  and  returned  to  their  previous  state. 
This  simplification  of  man's  nature,  it  was  within 
his  power  to  describe,  and  he  has  repeatedly  done 
so;®^  but  when  he  went  beyond  this,  and  even  spoke 
in  positive  terms  of  the  act  of  contemplation  and  of 
identification  with  the  One,  he  inevitably  fell  into 
contradictions.  Of  these  the  following  are  some  of 
the  most  startling  contradictions : — He  speaks  in  one 
place  of  the  mutability  of  this  contemplation,  not- 
withstanding that  in  another  he  has  promised  to  the 
soul  a  perfect  quiescence  in  its  identification  with 
the  One.  When  the  soul  has  attained  to  a  vision  of 
the  One,  it  still  thinks  that  it  does  not  even  possess 
the  object  it  had  been  seeking,  from  its  incapacity  to 
feel  itself  to  be  different  from  that  which  it  thinks, 
and  consequently  it  often  voluntarily  descends 
again  to  the  sensible.®^  There  is  then,  in  fact,  a 
singular  folly  of  the  soul  in  the  midst  of  its  most 
perfect  wisdom.  Plotinus  does  not  seem  always  to 
regard  the  contemplative  soul  as  so  foolish,  but  he, 
nevertheless,  ascribes  to  it  another  kind  of  imper- 
fection.®®     To  the  question,  why  the  soul  which  has 

•^  I.  6,  7;  V.  3,  17.    Hwc  o3v  tovto  ykvoiro;  d^iXt  trcLvra,  ▼.  8,  11» 

vi.  9,  11.     ^vyi)  fiovov  npb^  fiovov fiovovcOeu rb  dk 

ifftoiC  fjv  oil  Oiafia,  AWd  aXXoc  rpSvoe  rov  Utiv,  UaTaoic  Kai  iifrXiaoiQ 
Kai  liriSoffii  avrov  Kai  i^taiQ  wpbg  afriv. 

•»  V.  8.11;  vL9,  11. 

"*  VI.  9,  3.  Kai  d<yfiivri  Kara^alvii  troWaKiQ.  .  .  .  caO'  kavT^v  St  17 
^i/X^  'orav  tSflv   IBiXy  fiovfiVf  opwaa  rtf  avvtlvai  cat  Sv  oiaay  Ttf  2y 

2n  2 
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once  elevated  itself  to  contemplation  does  not  con- 
tinue therein,  he  can  only  answer,  that  it  has,  per- 
haps, not  fully  passed  from  the  lower  regions.  The 
corporeal,  with  which  it  is  as  yet  still  connected, 
hinders  it  from  enjoying  a  steady  unbroken  vision, 
and  allows  only  of  a  hope  that  some  time  or  other 
it  may  be  otherwise.  But  still  Plotinus  will  not 
concede  that  the  soul  can  be  hindered  from  remain- 
ing with  the  One.  To  avoid  such  a  concession,  he 
prefers  to  divide  the  soul.®*  The  inconsistency  of 
these  propositions  must  be  obvious  to  every  mind. 
Undoubtedly  this  vision  or  contemplation  is  imper- 
fect so  long  as  it  has  not  attained  to  perfect  security. 
In  short,  however  laudable  this  aspiration  of  Plotinus 
for  the  highest  excellence  may  appear,  we  must  still 
confess  that  he  has  degraded  the  intuition  of  God, 
by  the  attempt  into  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
seduced  to  appropriate  it  to  man's  imperfect  nature. 
It  is  necessary  to  notice  a  few  more  of  the  contra- 
dictions into  which  in  this  doctrine  Plotinus  has 
fallen,  since  they  are  of  value  as  betraying,  to  a 
certain  point,  an  inclination  to  return  to  a  scientific 
course.  In  the  perfect  identification  of  the  soul 
with  the  one,  the  former  cannot  naturally  still  pre- 
serve its  self-consciousness,  for  it  is  now  perfectly 
one  with  the  One.  This  he  expressly  asserts,  when 
he  ascribes  self-consciousness  to  Reason,  but  not  to 
the  One,  and  therefore  requires  a  perfect  forgetiul- 

$lvai  aifTtf  oifK  oUrai  wv  ix'tv,  h  Kfiru,  Sn  rov  voov/Uvov  f<4  tr€p6ff 
loTiv. 

••  VI.  9,  10.  U&c  o«v  0*  fiivti  IwT;  ii  8r«  fi^iru  iUXriXvBev  8X<wcj 
tirrat  Sk  8rc  leai  rb  avvtxh  iarai  rriQ  Okas  oitKin  ivox^ovfiev^  ohhtaiav 
ivoxXi7<nv  Tov  ciiftaroc.  ivri  ik  rb  i^aicbc  ^^  rb  ivox^oi/ievov  ixXd 
rbdXXo. 
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ness  of  Belf  in  order  to  the  contemplation  of  Unity* 
But  notwithstanding  this,  he  advances  an  opinion, 
that  he  who  knows  himself,  will  know  where  he  is  ; 
and  that  he  who  knows  God,  must  also  be  aware 
what  God  lends  to  things,  and  therefore  must  also 
be  cognisant  of  himself,  since  he  too  is  one  of  the 
things  to  whom  God  vouchsafes  his  gifts.®^  These 
views  evince  a  tendency  to  the  Platonic  doctrine, 
that  the  Good  may  be  studied  in  the  multiplicity  of 
ideas  and  in  the  Reason,  and  that  the  knowledge  of 
it  must  comprise  the  knowledge  of  Reason  and  of  the 
ideas.  But  the  same  tendency  is  still  more  strongly 
revealed  in  other  positions  which  Plotinus  takes  up. 
The  vision  of  soul,  he  thinks,  penetrates  through 
Reason  to  the  Good;  for  though  Reason  veils  the 
Good,  it  is  not  like  a  body  which  no  rays  can  pierce 
through,^^  and  since  now  the  Reason  is  not  such  a 
simple  unity  as  the  One  is,  he  was  constrained  to 
admit  that  either  in  or  through  the  plurality  of  the 
rational  world  it  is  possible  to  see  God.^^  This  ad- 
mission most  assuredly  ill  accords  with  the  view,  that 
God  cannot  be  rightly  apprehended  otherwise  than 
by  a  complete  identification  with  his  indistinguish- 
able entity,  and  it  must  therefore  be  regarded  solely 
as  a  concession  to  that  scientific  view  of  things  from 

"  V.  3,  7;  6,  6;  yi.  9,  7.  'Ayvoriaavra  dk  rai  avrbv  iv  rj  9i^  Utivov 

ytvMai 6ik  IfiaOofv  ai/rdv  tlirivitKal  6ir6B(v.  In  the  union  of  the 

soul  with  the  vovq,  the  former  retains  its  self-consciousness,  iv.  4, 2.  £1^  ri  vovv 
IXOovaa  {jpfioarai  xai  &pfioc9uca  ^vurai,  oi/K  AvoWvftiviiy  6XK*  jfv 
Ivriv  af*^  icai  Svc  oUroic  o^v  ixovoa  ovte  &v  fitraPaXKoi,  iW  l^oc  &v 
drpsirrtac  vpb£  vSijciv,  bfiov  ixovca  rijv  (JvvaiaQtiaiv  aifriJQ. 

•"  IV.  4,  4.  'Eeil  fikv  ovv  rdyaObv  iitk  vov  op^y  oi  yap  vreytTai  Ixtipo, 
iiirrt  fi^  SuXOtiv  f  I'c  ai/ripf,  lirel  /ij)  vAfia  rb  fjura^^  Hert  ifiirodil^ttv. 

"^  V.  8,  1.  'Ewtidfi  ^afAty  rbv  kv  Oi^  rov  vo-qrov  nbafAov  ytyivtifAkvov 
Kal  rb  rov  AXOrjivov  Kuravoiitravra  KoWoCy  rovrov  SvvrjatoOai  Kai'Tbv 
TovTov  narkpa  ttaX  rbv  iwtKtiva  vov  iIq  Ivvotav  PaXkcBai,  k,  r.  X. 
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which  the  doctrine  of  Plotinus  in  its  direct  tendency 
diverged. 

The  latter  tendency  is  most  decidedly  apparent, 
when  we  examine  the  connection  which  subsisted  be- 
tween h  is  doctrine  of  the  con tem  plation  of  the  One,  and 
that  of  the  supreme  grounds  of  all  things.  Plotinus 
found  already  in  existence  a  doctrine  formed  by  his 
forerunners  in  the  same  philosophical  direction, 
which  established  the  necessity  of  distinguishing 
three  grounds  of  all  entity.  We  find  this  doctrine 
suggested  by  Philo,  and  in  another  form  embraced 
by  Plutarch,  and  distinctly  advanced  by  Numenius. 
Plotinus  also  adopted  this  view ;  but  the  mode  in 
which  he  has  determined  the  several  notions  of  these 
three  principles  appears  to  be  original.®®  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  soul  and  reason  as  two  different 
essences,  and  the  subordination  of  the  former  to  the 
latter,  had  been  long  acknowledged.  But  it  could  not 
remain  long  concealed  that  the  notion  of  reason,  in 
its  ordinary  acceptation,  possesses  too  much  of  a  sen- 
sible character  to  serve  for  the  supreme  idea  of  a 
philosophy  which  aspired  beyond  everything  like 
sensuous  objectivity  of  thought  to  a  perfectly  mysti- 
cal intuition.  A  tendency  of  this  kind  may  be 
traced  in  Philo's  description  of  the  existent  as  that 
which  is  absolutely  without  properties,  and  of  which 
in  a  proper  sense  nothing  can  be  predicated.  But 
still  Philo  did  not  expressly  oppose  himself  to  giving 
it  the  name  of  Reason,  although  he  would  not 
allow  even  the  notions  of  Unity,  or  the  One,  of  even 

^  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  was  the  first  who  advanced  this  doctrine, 
for  we  have  already  met  with  it  in  Appuleius,  and  it  would  appear  that  it 
belonged  to  the  school  of  Ammonius,  because  no  opposition  was  anywhere  made 
to  it.     Plotinus  did  hut  bring  it  forward  in  a  more  definite  shape. 
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of  the  Good,  to  be  ascribed  in  a  strict  sense  to  the 
supreme  God.  And  the  same  tendency  is  seen  in 
the  system  of  Plotinus,  even  though  here  it  assumes 
a  wholly  different  tone.  He  indeed  places  the  soul 
among  the  supreme  triad  of  principles,  and  sub- 
ordinates it  to  Reason;  but  with  him  Reason  is 
not  the  supreme  principle  of  all,  but  there  is  one 
higher  than  it,  which  he  calls  at  one  time  the  First 
or  the  Prime  Essence,  at  another  the  One,  and  at 
another  the  Good;  he  also  calls  it  that  which  is 
above  the  existent,  for  existence  is  by  Plotinus 
reduced  to  an  accessory  idea  of  the  Reason,  and 
together  with  the  latter,  it  forms  the  second  degree 
in  the  system  of  three  supreme  ideas.®® 

There  are  some  striking  points  to  be  noticed  in 
this  system  of  principles.  If  Plotinus  assigned  the 
existent  to  Reason,  why,  it  might  be  asked,  did  he 
not  regard  them  as  two  principles,  and  assume  con- 
sequently four  instead  of  three  ?  The  only  answer 
that  can  be  given  to  this  question  is,  that  the  two 
in  fact  indicated  to  his  mind  but  one  and  the  same 
thing — the  Reason  and  the  really  existent,  or  that 
which  is  cognisable  by  reason,  supra-sensible ;  that 
which  thinks,  the  Reason,  and  that  which  is  thought, 
the  supra-sensible — the  really  existent,  are  in  pure 
and  perfect  thought  indistinguishably  combined. 
For  the  distinction  which  subsists  in  the  sensible 


■*  V,  1,  10,  in.     T6  iirUEiva  ovtoq  to   iV Itrri  de\  ^«?^f  r6  bv 

Kai  vovQ,  rpirri  Sk  tf  Ttje  ^vxfjc  ^v(ng.  I.  7,  1;  8,  2;  II.  S,  1.  Qif  relvvv 
iit  i^'  irepag  dpx^i  Uvai,  &\\u  tovto  (sc,  to  dyaOov)  vpoariioafiivovQy 
ilra  vovv  fitr  avrb  Kai  rb  voovv  7rpa»rwc>  ^^^a  \l/vx^v  /i«:d  votv  •  ai5ri| 
yap  ra^tc  Kard  <pvciv,  p>riTt  7rX«iw  rovnav  TiQicOai  Iv  rf  vorjitpj  firjTf 
iXarra>.  $1  n  yap  iXoiTTut^  fi  ^WX')*'  ***'  vovv  ravTO  ftjvovatVf  ^  vovy 
Kai  rb  icpiaTov,  dXX'  8ri  erf  pa  iiWijiKiav,  IhixOri  iroXXax^. 
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between  the  representation  and  the  object,  there  is 
no  corresponding  difference  in  pure  thought  between 
the  thinking  subject  and  the  object  thought  of,  but 
Reason  is  an  object  to  itself.^  We  might,  perhaps, 
be  disposed  to  imagine  that  Plotinns  meant  to  assert 
that  the  difference  lay  only  in  the  way  of  conceiving 
it,  and  that  the  existent  was  only  called  Reason,  so 
far  as  it  thinks,  as  Reason  also  is  called  the  existent 
so  far  as  it  is  thought  of.  But  in  truth  he  appears 
to  have  been  prevented  from  yielding  unqualified 
assent  to  this  view  by  another  consideration,  which 
we  shall  hereafter  have  to  notice.  At  present  we 
shall  only  remark,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  view 
which  would  assign  the  supra-sensible  wholly  to  the 
second  degree,  was  somewhat  unsuited  to  his  pur* 
pose,  since  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  all  the  three 
supreme  principles  as  supra-sensible,  or  cognisable 
by  the  reason.^^  It  is  clear  that  we  have  not  to  ex- 
pect from  Plotinus  a  very  rigorous  exposition  of  his 
doctrine. 

But  we  must  now  examine  into  the  grounds 
which  induced  him  to  deny  the  first  place  to  Reason, 
and  the  purely  supra-sensible  in  that  which  he 
nevertheless  designates  as  the  supra-sensible.  Here, 
again,  we  find  his  doctrine  dependent  on  the  Pla- 
tonic system,  which  had  exalted  the  Good  above 

•*  V.  2, 4.  'O  fiky  oi5v  yovg,  Kara  rb  votlv  v<ptVTdc,  rb  6v,  rb  ik  hv  rtf  vof i- 

ffOat  T(f  vif  Stdbv  rb  votiy  cat  rb  tlvai Hfia  fihv  yap  iKtiva,  gal  ffv 

vvapxii  Kal  oifK  AiroXiiiru  dWifXay  dXKct  ivo  Ivra  rovro  rb  Ivb^ov  vovc 
cai  dv  Kal  yoovv  Koi  voo^fiivoVf  b  fikv  voVQ  Kara  rb  vottv,  rb  it  hv  Kara 
rb  vooiffitvov.     lb.  iv.  2.  "Btrri  fikv  oiv  Kai  avrbQ  votirdv,  AXKd  Kai  voQy, 

vovc  ^^  ca2  6v  rairbv  •  o(f  yap  r&v  vpayfiarutv  b  vovCy  *(<rircp 

i}  aMriffic  Tuv  alfrBfiT&v  vpoovrtav,  dXk'  aifrbc  vovc  *•«  Trpdyfiara, 

**  II.  9,  I.  tdrfri  trXiltj  rovrw  riBtoBat  iv  nf  votirify  fiiirt  IKdrrw, 
See  above. 
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existence,  and  truth  above  science  and  reason.  But, 
in  fact,  Plotinus  has  rather  made  use  of,  than 
adhered  to,  the  Platonic  doctrine :  for  Plato's  object 
was  merely  to  establish  the  union  of  science  and 
existence  in  one  first-cause,  notwithstanding  that  in 
the  becoming,  wherein  they  are  apprehended  by 
man,  they  exhibit  themselves  apart  from  each  other.** 
But  herein  Plato  sought  for  nothing  more  than  the 
combination  of  the  two  into  a  real  and  perfect  unity, 
such  as  Plotinus  has  in  truth  posited  in  the  second 
of  his  three  supra-sensible  principles.®^  This  appa- 
rent agreement  of  doctrine,  though  involving  an 
actual  difference  of  views,  has  only  involved  Ploti- 
tinus  in  greater  confusion ;  which,  as  previously  re- 
marked, has  prevented  him  from  adhering  steadily 
to  the  doctrine  alreadily  developed  of  the  relation 
between  Reason  and  real  existence.  To  these  per- 
plexities belong  the  proofs  which  he  seeks  to  give, 
that  man  must  not  be  content  with  Reason,  but  must 
seek  something  higher  than  it,  on  the  ground  that 
Reason  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  pure  unity,  but 
that  duality,  if  not  plurality,  must  of  necessity  be 
attributed  to  it ;  for  in  these  proofs  he  is  constantly 
confounding  the  ratiocinative  reason  with  the  reason 
in  pure  thought,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he 
made  to  be  identical  with  the  really  existent,  and 
then  supports  his  view  by  the  well-known  Platonic 

••  S.  Th.  xl  326,  8q. 

**  V«  3,  5.  T^v  &pa  dXt/Ociav  oix  ^^cpov  ^ci  tlvai,  A\X  8  Xeycc,  rovro 
rat  tlvat,  tv  dpa  otria  vovc  teal  rd  voiirbv  Kai  rb  6v  •  Koi  TrpStrov  6v 
TovTO  Kol  ir^  £ai  irpSiroQ  vovq  rd  Bvra  Ix^v^  fiSXXov  ik  6  airrbQ  roXg 
o^ffiv,  ......   tl  oiv  ivepyfta  (sc.  6  vovc)  Kai  4  oicia  airov  ivipyeia, 

Iv  Kai  raifrbv  rj  ivtpyti^  Av  iTif,  tv  dk  ry  kvtpyti^  rb  8y  koa  rd  yo^r^y, 
iv  &iia  vavra  icraty  vovg,  v6y9ttf  t6  vatiT^y,  lb.  6;  iii.  2, 1;  v.  9,  5. 
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grounds  of  a  necessity  for  acknowledging  a  higher 
power  than  that  of  inquisitive  thought.®*  He  as- 
serts, if  reason  thinks  of  God,  it  still  does  not  become 
God,  no  more  than  it  becomes  motion  by  thinking 
of  it.  Nay,  more,  he  even  maintains,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  his  previous  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the 
thinking  subject  and  the  object  thought  of,  that  the 
object  must  exist  antecedently  to  the  subject;®*  and 
his  ground  for  this  assertion  is,  that  reason  in  its 
cogitation  is  multiple ;  for  if  it  did  not  posit  its  think- 
ing as  distinct  from  its  entity,  it  would  not  think, 
but  be  merely  one.®*  After  a  view  so  false,  and  so 
directly  conflicting  with  his  own  conclusions,  we 
might  have  supposed  that  Plotinus  would  not  have 
had  much  difficulty  in  proving  that  this  reason  is  not 
the  highest ;  for  it  was  easy  enough  for  him  to  sub- 
ject it  to  the  many  imperfections  which  cleave  to  the 
idea  of  a  thought  in  the  process  of  development: 
nevertheless  his  proofs  are  very  unsatisfactory,  since 
he  has  made  but  very  little  use  of  this  surreptitious 
advantage.  In  general  he  merely  appeals  to  the 
impossibility  of  man's  remaining  content  with  such 
a  composite  entity  as  reason  appears  to  be;  for 
whatever  contains  in  itself  multiplicity,  is  in  want 
of  something — in  want,  in  short,  of  the  elements  of 


^  V.  3,  10.  ^Ht  yap  Ivipyil  (sc.  6  vovq\  &\Ko  kuI  aXXo ^ct 

Toivvv  t6  voovv  'iripovKal  trtpov  Xaj3£Tv  Koi  rb  voovfitvov,  Karavooifiivoy 
{KoOd  voovfifvov  ?)  oVf  wotKiXov  tlvaif  ^  oIk  larai  v6ii91q  ai/TOv,  dXXd 

OiKiQ  Kai  olov  iffa^j)  fiovov Kai  ydp  ad  iroOo^TisKal  fj  yv&v'iQ  ktrri 

Kai  olov  J^fiTfiaavTog  t\iptaiQ,  lb.  6.  1 ;  2;  vi.  7, 37.  Kat  ry  i^  dWov  iiSofitv 
oviiv  Kai  olov  l^ijTtiv  avTOv  ri^v  ovtriav  jcai  avrb  cat  rh  iroi^ffav  air 6,  , 

»»  lb.  V.  9,  7. 

^  VI.  2,  6.  'H  ^i  Btiapla  ahia  rov  ^avfiviu  avrb  iroXXa,  cya  vot|ffy 
lav  yap  Iv  ^avy,  ovk  iv6fi9tVy  dXK*  (ffriv  ijSfi  iKiXvo, 
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which  it  is  compounded,®^  according  to  which  view 
the  One  alone  can  be  regarded  as  without  want, 
and  sufficient  for  reason.  This  argument  we  must 
look  upon  as  his  chief  proof;  for  though  he  is  not 
sparing  of  others,  they  are  of  less  force.  Of  these, 
we  shall  adduce  one  which  preserved  a  permanent 
authority  in  the  neo-Platonic  school ;  and  this  was 
that  we  must  prefer  the  One  to  all  other  things,  since 
each,  individually,  only  exists  by  its  being  one :®® — 
a  mode  of  reasoning  which  evidently  admits  of  being 
applied  in  like  manner  to  the  existent.  And  here 
the  general  remark  is  necessary,  that  as  Plotinus 
sought  to  place  a  perfect  entity  at  the  head  of  all 
things,  he  could  scarcely  omit  to  posit  it  as  a 
unity,  but  that  still  he  would  not  thereby  be  de- 
terred from  assuming  also  its  multiplicity,  since  he 
must  have  seen  that  in  the  rational,  multiplicity 
does  not,  as  in  the  corporeal,  exclude  perfection.^ 

Now  as  we  find  his  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  as- 
suming a  something  higher  than  the  Reason  so 
very  weak,  we  cannot  abstain  from  the  conjecture 
which  we  have  already  advanced,  that  the  notion, 
which  Plotinus  entertained  of  Reason,  was  still 
too  sensuous,  too  little  mystical  to  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  his  system.  And  in  this  opinion  we 
are  further  confirmed  by  propositions  which  we 
meet  with  in  his  disquisitions,  all  of  which  tend  to 
get  rid  of  whatever  might  appear  to  be  predicable 
of  the  highest  and  the  first.  For  as  we  may  not 
conceive  of  the  First  as  reason,  we  must  naturally 

^  VI.  9.  6.    Uav  dk  iroXii  Kal  ^»>  Iv  IvStkQ.     V.  4,  1.  T6  y(  firi  &w\ovv 
r&v  iv  avTif  aw\S»v  deofiivovj  tV  y  i|  Ikiivmv, 
»»     VI.  9,  1.  "^  VI.  5,  10. 
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not  ascribe  to  it  either  rational  thought  or  an  in* 
telligence  either  of  itself  or  other  things.  Still 
Plotinus  would  not  allow,  that  ignorance  must  be 
attributed  to  it,  on  the  ground  that  ignorance  is 
only  possible  in  the  case  where  one  does  not 
know  another.  But,  as  the  One  is  always  to- 
gether with  itself,  it  has  no  need  of  self-thought, 
and  yet  we  must  not  ascribe  to  it  even  this  co-ex- 
istence with  itself,  as  this  would  imply  a  plurality 
in  it.^^  So  anxiously  does  he  labour  to  establish 
and  maintain  the  absolute  unity  of  the  One.  If 
therefore  he  nevertheless  numbers  the  One  among  the 
objects  of  pure  intellectual  cognition,  he  still  does  not 
forget  to  add  the  qualifying  remark,  that  this  is  not 
to  be  understood  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
but  merely  in  a  relation  to  the  Reason.^^^  And  as 
thought  is  denied  to  the  One,  so  also  must  volition, 
inasmuch  as  being  in  want  of  nothing,  it  cannot 
have  a  desire.^°^  It  is  not  an  energy,  but  more 
than  an  energy;  life  belongs  to  it.  No  entity, 
no  quiddity,  no  essence,  and  none  of  the  genera 
or  most  general  categories  of  entity  can  be  at- 
tributed to  it.^^^  Moreover,  Plotinus  abounds  in 
formulas,  which  by  advancing  opposite  determina- 


***  VI.  9,  6.  OifSk  v6fimty  iva  /t^  Jri ^^rifc«  oW*  iccVif^ic,  irpb  ydp  wi^i- 
9CWC  Ktti  vo^««C  •  Ti  ydp  vo^ffci  iavTOV  ;  ,  ,  .  oi  rolwv,  5r«  fi^  yivttVKti, 
oiik  voii  iavTdVf  dyvota  vipi  aitrbv  iffTcu  •  17  yap  dyvota  irspov  6vroc 
yivirat,  hTUV  Bdrtpov  dyvoy  Bdrtpov,  r6  ik  fi6vov  ohrt  rt  yiyw^iccc,  oirrt 
rt  ix^h  ^  dyvoii,  tv  ik  bv  owbv  avrif  oh  itlrtu  voif9f«»c  iavrov,  ivtl 
oiik  rb  ovvctvat  dtt  vpoffavTuv,  Iva  ri|pyc  fb  tv,  d\Kd  Kai  rb  voilv  Kai 
t6  ffvvtivai  (ffvvctvac  ?)  dfatptiv  cat  iavrov  vSti^iv  Kai  t&v  dXXci»y. 

*®^  v.  6,  2.  **0  irpbq  fikv  rbv  vovv  vorirbv  ivraif  xaff  kavrb  ik  odri 
V90VV  oftrt  votirbv  Kvpliat  larai* 

»®^  VI.  9,  6. 

»«  V.  3, 12;  ri.  2.  3;  9;  10;  8,  18;  9,3. 
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tions  of  the  One,  abolish  every  affirmative  attribute. 
The  One,  he  says,  is  not  all  things,  since  otherwise 
it  could  not  be  the  origin  of  them ;  and  yet  it  may 
be  regarded  as  all,  since  it  is  everywhere;  and 
because  it  is  also  in  no  particular  spot,  it  is 
even  on  that  account,  not  aW^.  It  is,  and  it  is  not 
the  existent ;  neither  moving  nor  yet  at  rest ; 
neither  freedom  nor  necessity  belongs  to  it^®*  Now 
if  by  such  statements  Plotinus  closely  approximates 
to  the  views  of  Philo,  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  latter  he  considers  it  allowable, 
although  the  first  is  ineffable,  nevertheless  to  speak 
of  it  in  terms  which  properly  are  not  applicable 
to  it.^°®  It  is  therefore  only  a  few  particular  attri- 
butes which  Plotinus  carefully  avoids  attributing  to 
the  One,  simply  because  he  proposes  to  ascribe  them 
exclusively  to  another  of  his  principles ;  such,  /or 
instance,  as  thought^^^  and  life ;  whereas  he  is  not  so 
scrupulous  about  ascribing  others  to  it.  Thus, 
with  a  little  hesitation,  he  ascribes  to  it  volition,^^® 
and  has  still  less  difficulty  in  giving  it  an  en- 
ergy and  calling  it  the  work  of  its  own  energy 
(•vwpT^/ia);^^  and  being  once  in  this  direction,  he 
finds  little  obstacle  in  ascribing  love  even  to  the 
One  —  love  of  itself,  and  finds  it  beautiful,  and 
and  even  amiable  to  say,  that  it  it  has  been  pro- 

»••  III.  8,  8;  9,  3. 

*»  V.2.  1;  Ti.  8,8;  9;  9,8. 

^^  VI.  8,  8.  'Aivpafii^  rov  rvycly  r&v  A  wpoff^KH  Xkyttv  irtpl  aifroS, 
ravra  &v  vipl  ahrov  ilrroififv.  Kairot  ovdkv  &v  i^potfitp  ciiretv  obx  ^ri 
car  aifTov,  dXX'  oM  vtpi  aiTov  KvpUac^  travra  yap  iKtivov  Kal  rd  KoXd 
Kal  rd  oefivd  ^vrepa,  Ibb  1^ 

^^  Therefinre  he  merelj  nyB,  vL  8,  18.  T6v  olov  iv  ivi  vovv  oi  vqvv 
hvra. 

»«•  VI.  8. 13;  21.  "•  VI.  8,  16;  18. 
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duced,  not  indeed  in  compliance  with  another's  will, 
but  its  own.^^^  As,  then,  Plotinus  allows  himself 
to  speak  in  this  way  figuratively  rather  than  truly  of 
the  supreme  principle,  we  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  determine  the  limits  of  his  real  and  his  figurative 
expressions.  On  the  one  hand,  if  he  wished  to 
maintain  the  position  that  this  principle  is  inex- 
pressible and  inconceivable,  we  ought,  therefore, 
to  look  upon  every  thing  he  advances  regarding  it 
as  figurative.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we 
observe  that  he  attempts  to  establish  by  proofs,  and 
consequently  by  a  scientific  method,  many  of  the 
statements  thus  advanced,  or  at  least  deduces  in- 
ferences from  these  positions,  we  cannot  form  any 
other  conclusion  than  that  he  really  held  them  to 
be  something  more  than  merely  figurative.  Three 
determinations  of  this  kind  in  particular,  fall  under 
question,  because  in  his  many  scientific  applications 
he  most  frequently  recurs  to  them,  that,  viz.,  the 
supreme  God  is  good,  and  the  first  or  the  principle 
{apxh),  and  especially  the  One.  Now,  in  relation  to 
these  three  notions,  we  distinctly  see  that  he  wavered 
between  the  two  directions  already  noticed,  and  con- 
sequently it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  examine  his 
statements  with  regard  to  them. 

In  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  the  notion  of 
good,  he  is  with  Plato  greatly  disposed  to  posit 
nothing  above  it,  and  to  see  in  it  an  expression  of  the 
highest.  But  it  must  cause  some  surprise  to  find 
him  unwilling  to  concede  that  the  first  principle  is 
the  Good,  from  fear  lest  the  Good  should  be  predi- 
cated of  it,  and  thereby  an  entity  ascribed  to  it, 

*«»  VI.  8,  15  in.    On  the  other  hand,  vi.  7,  42. 
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and  as  if  it,  the  that^  would  be  spoken  of  as  a  some- 
thing besides  it — as  the  Good.    Therefore  he  forbids 
it  to  say  or  to  think,  *  I  am  good/  on  the  plea  that 
saying  or  thinking  is  alien  to  it,  and  because  it  does 
not  first  become  good  by  thinking.     Nevertheless 
these  doubts  arise  from  the  imperfection  of  human 
language  and  thought,  and  he  therefore  concedes  to 
the  supreme  principle,  in  a  certain  manner  however 
which  admits  not  of  being  expressed  in  words,  both 
to  possess  good  and  to  be  called  so.^"     Much  more 
startling  is  it  to  find  that  Plotinus  will  not  concede 
to  the  supreme  God  to  be  beautiful,^^^  when  we  con- 
sider the  intimate  connection,  which,  in  the  ancient 
mind,  subsisted  between  the  beautiful  and  the  good, 
and  that  he  himself  in  other  passages  identifies  the 
two."®     But  he  still  more  openly  evinces  the  ten- 
dency of  his  own  ideas,  when  he  reminds  us  that  the 
idea  of  good  cannot  well  be  entertained  without  a 
reference  to  something  else,  and  in  his  wish  to  clear 
the  idea  of  God  from  all  relativity,  insists  that  it  is 
wrong  perhaps  to  ascribe  to  the  One  even  a  good 
will,  and  that  perhaps  it  is  not  good  for  itself  but 
only  for  other  things.     Then   he  asserts,  without 
further  words,  that  the  One  is  above  the  Good,  and 
it  is  a  mere  euphemism,  when  he  adds  the  remark, 
that  in  a  different  sense  from  all  else,  the  first  also 
may  be  called  the  Good,"*  for  he  is  naturally  unable 
to  say  in  what  sense. 

"^  VI.  7,  38.  ^  lb.  42.  "»  I.  6,  6. 

^"  VI.  9,  6.  "Q<rr€  rif  ivi  oi/Skv  ayaOov  Icriv,  ovSi  Pov\ti<riQ  roivvv 
ovSiv6s.  AXX'   iffriv  vvipayaQov  coi    aijrh  ohx  iavTtf,  toIq  dk   dXXoic 

dya06v,  tl  ri  avTov  S6varai  fitraXafipdvtiv ov  roivvv  ovdk 

dya96v  Xtxriov  rovro,  6  irapix^i,  AXXa  dWuQ  rdyaOov  virip  rd  dWa 
dyaOd.  We  will  remark,  aB  afibrding  a  cfaaracteriitic  singularity  of  the  empty 
subtleties  from  which  Plotinus  is  far  from  free,  that  he  seeks  at  great  length  to 
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It  is  impossible  to  avoid  confessing,  that  herebj 
we  have  lost  again  whatever  of  the  Platonic  theory 
of  the  supreme  ground  of  tilings  Plotinus  seemed  to 
have  appropriated ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  all  the 
most  positive  determinations  of  his  own  theory 
vanish  at  once.  His  distinction  of  the  One  from 
the  multiple,  and  from  all  things,  rested  on  the 
view,  that  this  One  must  be  the  prime  and  origi- 
nal principle.  Still  he  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
that  such  a  determination  was  liable  to  many  objec- 
tions. It  is  true  he  was  able  to  appeal  to  the  im- 
possibility of  precise  language  in  these  matters, 
when  he  conquered  himself  so  &r  as  to  call  God,  in 
virtue  of  this  notion  of  the  prime  essence^  the  most 
powerful  and  the  first  power,  which,  like  all  other 
things,  could  not  endure  to  remain  by  itself,  but 
created  other  out  of  itself  ;^^^  but  must  it  not  have 
occurred  to  him  that  snch  unprecise  terms  are  not 
allowable  in  science,  especially  as  on  other  occasions, 
be  insisted  that  the  energy  must  exist  before  the 
faculty,  and  that  consequently  the  faculty  cannot  be 
regarded  as  the  First  ?  He  does  indeed  bear  this  in 
mind  in  other  places,  but  then  he  finds  the  notion 
of  the  prime  substance  to  be  too  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  feculty  for  the  former  not  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  loss  of  the  latter.  He  now  says,  God 
is  the  prime  substance  or  origin  of  all  that  is  beauti- 
ful and  praiseworthy,  but  still  in  another  sense  he  is 

proTe  that  good  is  nottucb,  kutA  r^xn^'  ^^'  ^>  ^^>  "^4*    ^^  readen  may 
well  be  Bpaied  this  and  other  depths  of  his  philosophy,  since  we  have  enough 
of  it  alieadj  in  what  is  inTol? ed  m  the  general  coarse  of  his  doctrine. 
"•  V.  4,  1.    El   riki6v  ken  rb  vp&Tov  Kdl  vSivriav  TtXeutrarov  xai 

dvyaftiQ  Tf  irpwrti,  iel  trdvnay  r&p  dvrwy  ivvar^rarov  tlvcu 

wwc  oiv  rh  TtXiufraTOV  Kai  rb  irp&rov  kyaBbv  Iv  avrt^  <rrai^,  &ffwtp 
^BovTJvav  iavrov  ^  divvartiffav,  4  ttAvtuv  ivvapi^;  ww^  ^  av  in  Apx^ 
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not  the  origin  of  it;^^^  and  how  he  would  have  the 
latter  understood,  is  left  for  the  present  unexplained^ 
but  accounted  for  in  another  place,  unless,  indeed,  we 
may  otherwise  explain  it  by  interpreting  the  origin 
of  all  things  by  the  supreme  cause.  For  Plotinus 
very  distinctly  remarks,  that  we  predicate  nothing 
of  that  which  happens  to  God,  when  we  call  him 
the  First  Cause,  but  rather  something  that  applies 
to  men  because  we  receive  gifts  from  him,  while 
he  remains  within  himself.^^^  In  this  position, 
again,  we  recognise  the  same  constant  endeavour 
to  conceive  of  God,  purely  and  absolutely,  without 
any  reference  to  aught  else,  as  is  evidently  con- 
tained in  all  such  expressions  as — the  One  Cause, 
the  One  Prime  Essence,  and  we  may  add — the 
One  First. 

But  what  shall  we  ultimately  say,  when  Plotinus 
even  bids  us  dismiss,  as  soon  as  we  have  attained 
to  it,  the  very  notion  by  a  sense  of  whose  necessity 
he  thought  to  lead  man  to  the  conception  of  the 
supreme  principles  ?  Similarly  to  Philo,  who  found 
God  to  be  simpler  even  than  unity,  Plotinus  declares, 
that  to  that  to  which  no  name  is  suitable,  the  name 
of  One  is  only  more  appropriate  than  any  other  name, 
if  it  must  be  named  at  all."'    Such  a  conclusion  was 

*"  VI.  8,  8.  Tldvra  ydp  Uiivov  xat  ra  KoXd  Kal  to.  ffffivd  ^ertpa* 
rovruv  yap  aifTbg  dpx^>  Kalr ot  &\\ov  rpSfrov  oitt:  dpxi* 

^^^  VI.  9,  3.  'E^fi  Kal  r6  airtov  Xiyfiv  oi  fartiyoptXv  iffTi  WfiPipiiK6g 
ri  aifTif,  &\\'  rifiiVf  trt  ix^ftiv  ri  irap'  aifTOV,  Utivov  Svro^  iv  avrtf. 
In  the  following  quotation  the  readings  of  the  MSS.  are  very  fluctuating  and 
unintelligible,  but  yet  come  very  near  to  what  alone  I  consider  the  correct  one, 
I  propose  to  read,  Ul  dk  firidk  rb  iictivov,  firidk  rb  bvTO^  \iyttv  djcpi/3(i»c 
Xiyovra, 

^"  V.  4,  1.  "Ev,  Kaff  ov  ^fvSoQ  xal  rb  iv  c7va«,  ov  firj  X6yoc,  fifl^i 
lirtffTrifiri,  VI.  9,  5.     Tb  Sv,  5  fiil  ov  io'riv,  Iva  fi^  cat  IvravBa  far'  dXXov 
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the  natural  result  of  a  doctrine,  which  insisted  that 
there  can  be  neither  discourse  nor  science  of  the 
First.  Such  a  doctrine  would  not  heed  the  little  con* 
tradiction,  that  man  still  is  ever  talking  of  it;  that 
it  is  suggested  by  ideas  such  as  those  of  the  First  and 
the  One,  whose  necessity  alone  is  a  scientific  gua- 
rantee of  their  reality.  Man,  says  Plotinus,  must 
content  himself  with  admitting  that  he  does  bat 
speak  and  think  of  that  which  is  around  God,  and 
which  is  attached  to  him,  without,  however,  in- 
dicating him  himself;^^^  and  this,  although  it  is 
impossible  to  know  what  is  round  about  God,  unless 
we  have  some  knowledge  of  himself;  nay,  although 
Plotinus  himself  allows  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  assert  what  is  round  about  him.^^  In  short,  it 
is  in  the  very  nature  of  mysticism  to  destroy  the 
edifice  which  it  has  itself  built  up,  since  it  holds  its 
secret  too  dear  to  reveal  it  in  any  degree  in  words. 
But  we  must  yet  make  a  further  remark  in  order 
to  exhibit  the  reverse  side  also  of  his  negation  of 
oneness  to  the  One ;  and  that  is,  that  Plotinus  who, 
at  times,  declares  in  the  most  express  manner 
possible,  that  all  multiplicity  is  alien  to  the  One, 
still  does  not  always  forbid  us  to  conceive  of  God 
as  multiple^  but  teaches  that  in  the  supra-sensible 
all    is    multiple,    since    it    possesses    an    infinite 

t6  tv,  tf  (codd.  al.  i^y)  Bvofta  /iiy  Kar'  dX4i9€iay  oiHv  irpcv^ttov,  tXmp 
ik  dti  SvofiAffai,  roivfic  Ay  \tx9iy,  irpoeJikSvriaQ  iy,  o^x  ^  AXXo,  c7ra 
ly,  xaXtiriv  ftkv  yviairOiiyai  itd  rovrOf  k.  r.  X. 

"•  VI.  7, 42.  'AiroOov  ravra,  8.  vofiiZtig  fftftvd  tlvat  Iv  role  itvripoiQ, 
leal  fiiirt  rd  Mrtpa  irpovriBn  rtf  irputr<iff  firirt  rd  rplra  rote  itvrkpoiCf 
AWd  rd  Mripa  irtpl  r6  irp&rov  riBtt  xal  rd  rpira  wipl  r6  Mrtpoy, 
oSrM  ydp  aird  Uavra  IdvuCf  wq  (xtt,  xal  rd  f^crtpa  Uapr4<rctc  htlvt^y, 
&Q  httva  fTiptBiovra,  k^'  iavrwv  hvra^ 

»  VI.  8,  8. 
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potentiality.^'^  This  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
important  points  wherein  Plotinus  differed  not 
only  from  Plato,  but  also  from  almost  the  whole  of 
Grecian  antiquity  as  soon  as  it  had  attained  to  a 
clearer  consciousness  of  its  own  pursuits ;  for  he 
has  ascribed  to  the  idea  of  infinity,  which  even 
Philo  feared  to  adopt,  all  that  is  best,  and  will  not 
allow  that  God  has  in  himself  his  limits,  his  mea- 
sure, and  his  determination,  because,  he  argues,  that 
then  he  would  become  liable  to  duality.^"  This 
may  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  accession  to  philoso* 
phical  thought,  although,  indeed,  it  does  not  present 
itself  in  Plotinus  in  a  very  precise  form,  but 
pretty  nearly  in  the  same  loose  way  as  he  argues, 
that  because  God  is  everywhere  therefore  every- 
where is  also  God. 

We  should,  perhaps,  be  justified  in  asserting,  that 
all  these  mystical  features  in  the  doctrine  of  Ploti- 
nus arose  from  his  not  regarding  the  first  principle 
simply  as  such,  i.  e.  in  relation  to  that  of  which  it 
is  the  ground,  but  rather  absolutely  in  itself  ^^ 
This  was  not  the  case  with  the  ancient  philosophers, 
if  we  except  those  who  sought  to  represent  the  First 
as  also  the  last  and  as  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  but 
not  as  a  principle ;  and,  indeed^  such  an  attempt  could 
not  have  been  made  before  men  began  to  apprehend 
the  notion  of  the  First  not  as  a  notion,  i.  e.  as  a 

'"  III.  7,  4.  El  y  U  vdXX&v  Xsyofuv  avrSv,  oh  itt  Bavfi&Zti^'  iroXXa 
yap  IsKavrov  r&v  ixtX  did  ivvofiiv  &irttpov, 

^**  V.  5,  11.  Kai  r6  drrttpov  rovro  fii)  irXioyMg  tlvai,  fitidi  ix^iv  irpbc 
5  ipui  Ti  rmv  iavrov,  rip  ydp  Iv  iZvac  ov  ftifikrpiirai,  oii^  tt^  &pi$fi6v 
4rtc.  ohr  olv  irphq  dXXo,  ovt%  irpbg  avTb  ircirlparai,  lire!  oCrwc  Av  fSif 
Kalf^o.  Ti5, 11;  6,18;  9,6. 

»  VI.  5,  4. 
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creation  of  thought,  but  derived  it  from  another 
source,  and  then  sought  to  combine  with  it  the 
scientific  pursuit  of  the  ultimate  grounds  of  thought 
and  existence.  With  such  a  period  we  have  had  to 
do  ever  since  we  met  with  the  mixture  of  religious 
belief  with  philosophical  science.  We  must  not 
mistake  the  true  import  of  such  a  period.  Its  object 
was  to  effect  a  peace  between  religion  and  philo- 
sophy, not  indeed  by  giving,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Platonists  and  Stoics,  a  philosophical  interpretation 
to  the  forms  of  religious  woi*ship,  but  by  adopting 
into  itself  the  impulses  of  a  religious  craving  after 
union  with  God.  With  this  longing  Plotinus  is  fully 
possessed.  That  he  should  have  attempted  to  connect 
his  philosophy  with  it  demands,  no  doubt,  our  appro- 
bation ;  still  we  must  confess  that  he  did  not  take 
the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  task  by  describing 
the  object  of  religious  longing  as  inaccessible  to 
every  notion  ;  nay  more,  by  candidly  admitting  that 
it  must  be  understood  as  something  wholly  irrelative 
to  man  and  all  other  things. 

His  inability,  not  to  say  indisposition,  to  carry  out 
this  pure  abstraction  is  most  clearly  seen,  when  he 
applies  himself  to  the  task  of  explaining  the  deri- 
vation of  all  things  from  the  First.  He  is  here 
compelled  to  conceive  his  First,  relatively  to  the 
Second,  as  creative.^^  His  description  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  Second  arises  out  of  the  First, 
and  the  Third  out  of  the  Second,  adopts  more  or 
less  of  those  images  of  the  theory  of  emanation, 
which  we  have  previously  become  acquainted  with. 
He  is  indeed  rich  in  images,  wherewith  to  render 

»"  VI.  9,  3. 
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conceivable  this  inconceivable  problem,  how  the 
Second  can  be  produced  out  of  the  First  without 
the  First  being  in  any  way  affected  by  it,  or  having 
any  influence  upon  it.  Whatever  is,  produces  its 
inferior ;  fire,  for  example,  warmth,  and  snow  cold* 
Must  not  then  the  Good  do  the  same,  if  it  be  not 
envious  or  devoid  of  equal  power  with  other  things? 
Its  superfluity  has  flowed  away  and  made  another, 
and  so  it  still  remains  full  as  it  was  before.^^^  The 
First  projects  all  substance  out  of  itself.^^^  The  one 
is,  as  it  were,  a  stream,  which  wells  forth  streams, 
without  being  itself  changed  or  weakened ;  it  is  a 
seed  or  root,  which  suffers  all  to  proceed  out  of  itself 
but  still  remains  what  it  ever  has  been  ;  what  pro- 
ceeds from  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  radiation  of  the  light.^^^ 
By  such  comparisons  of  the  First  with  lower 
objects,  which  Plotinus  in  other  passages  absolutely 
rejects,  he  believed  it  possible  to  reconcile  the  un- 
changeable rest  of  the  Good  with  the  necessity  of 
of  its  becoming  the  principle  of  other.  The  neces- 
sity which  man  discovers  of  assuming  some  such 
process  of  the  First,  Plotinus  transfers  to  the  First 
itself,  even  though  he  would  still  make  this  neces- 
sity to  be   itself  a  freedom.     The  prime  energy, 


i»  V.  2, 1.  Olov  vvtpiPfivTi  ital  to  vvtpirXfiptc  attTov  irciroi^xv  SXXo, 
This  image  is  frequently  used  by  later  writera. 

»»  VI.  8.  19. 

^  A  few  passages  will  suffice.  I.  1,  8  ;  6, 7;  8  ;  iii.  3,  7;  8,  9 ;  !▼.  8,  8— 
6  ;  V.  1,  6;  4,  1 ;  2;  yi.  9,  5.  The  image  of  light  in  particular  is  often  em- 
ployed, as  it  is  generally  current  in  theories  of  emanation ;  hence  hcXafi^ie 
and  tX\afi\l/ig.  This  image  is  in  a  certain  degree  substituted  for  that  of  reason, 
and  pretends  seriously  to  the  same  place  with  the  supra- sensible.  Thus  of  the 
sun  we  are  told,  that  it  would  be  imperceptible  if  it  were  pure  lifi^t,  and  if 
there  were  nothing  of  corporeal  solidity  in  it  In  short,  the  images  are  con* 
founded  with  the  lubstanoe.    Of.  it.  3,  17  ;  t.  5,  7  ;  tI.  7»  41, 8 ;  18, 
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he  sayB,  exhibits  itself  as  it  ought  to«^^  Not  one 
alone  ought  to  be,  for  then  would  all  remain 
hidden.^* 

When  now,  in  the  doctrine  of  Plotinus^  we  pass 
from  the  mystical  heights  of  the  First  to  the  Second 
— the  Reason,  we  still  find  sufficient  mystery  in  his 
description  of  it.     This  character  of  mystery  neces* 
sarily  passed  over  from  the  First  to  the  Second,  as 
the  latter  was  dependent  on  the  former.     Plotinus 
attempts  to  determine  the  idea  of  it  with  respect 
both  to  the  First  and  the  higher,  and  also  to  the 
lower.     We  propose  to  begin  with  the  former  rela- 
tion.    As  opposed  to  the  First  it  naturally  appears 
imperfect;  thus  we  discover  in  Plotinus  also  the 
general  principle  of  the  theory  of  emanation,  accord- 
ing  to  which  the  First  must  not  be  sought  in  the 
Second  ;^^  that  is  to  say,  every  efflux  of  the  higher 
must  be  inferior  to  that  from  which  it  emanates. 
Now  if  the  First  is  to  be  sought  in  simplicity  and 
unity,  the  created  must  naturally  be  held  to  be  less 
simple  than  the  creative  ;^'^  and  Reason,  as  a  crea- 
tion of  the  One,  cannot  be  so  perfectly  one  as  its 
original ;  it  must  rather  partake  of  duality  and  mul- 
tiplicity, notwithstanding  that  it  may  be  rightly  said 
of  it,  that  it  eschews  plurality  more  than  the  soul 
does  which  is  under  it,  and  therefore  is  further  re- 
moved from  unity.^^*    This  mode  of  view  leads,  in 
the  next  place,  to  a  distinction  of  degree  between 

"■  VI.  8, 18.  'Evipysia  irpwrif,  rovro  iavri^  iiefiivava^  8r«p  !?€»• 
^^  IV.  8,  6  in.  £i)rcp  ciiv  ItX  fiif  2v  fiovov  tlvai,  Iciicpvirro  yap  Av 
wrdyrOf  c.r.X. 
***  III.  2,  7.  M^^*  Iv  ro7p  iivripoig  ZffTitv  rd  irpQra. 
*•'  III.  8,  8.  Tov  yAp  ytvvn&kvToe  wavraxov  rb  yiw&v  AirK^arfpovm 
«  V.  6,  1. 
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the  One  and  Reason,  to  which  several  expressions  of 
Plotinus  have  reference.  Reason  is  a  type,  a  resem- 
blance of  the  First,  exhibiting  in  itself  much  of  it» 
but  still  not  perfectly  like  to  it,  nor  altogether  con* 
taining  the  same  perfection.  As  the  First  is  good,  so 
Reason,  to  use  a  Platonic  term,  is  of  a  good  kind.^^ 
But  here  Plotinus  must  have  found  himself  in  a  diffi- 
culty. The  First  is  not  Reason,  how  then  can  the 
latter  possess  any  resemblance  to  the  former  ?  He 
does  not  solve  this  difficulty,  but  merely  seeks  to 
avoid  it  by  attempting  to  show,  that  the  Second  must 
necessarily  become  Reason,  although  the  First  is  not 
ofsuch  a  nature.  His  explanation  is  this:  the  Second, 
in  the  return  to  the  First,  saw  the  First,  and  this 
seeing  is  Reason.^^^  A  singular  doctrine,  in  truth  ! 
All  that  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  Reason  must 
be  alien  to  the  First,  and  yet  a  resemblance  is  sup- 
posed to  hold  between  the  two ;  nay  more,  the  Reason, 
if  it  do  but  perfectly  maintain  its  own  purity,  can 
perfectly  exhibit  and  wholly  contain  within  itself 
the  First !  Here  the  two  leading  parts  of  the  mys- 
ticism of  Plotinus  are  in  collision — ^the  irrationality 
of  the  First,  and  the  supra-sensible  contemplation 
of  the  Reason.  And  this  doctrine  becomes  yet 
more  obscure  as  other  ideas  are  introduced  into  it, 
intended  to  exhibit  the  objects  of  the  Reason,  which, 
without  exception,  are  denied  of  the  One ;  so  that 
from  this  point  of  view  also  there  cannot  be  any 

*»  VI.  7,  20;  21. 

^^  V.  1,7.  Ei'r^va  ik  Uiivov  Xiyo/icv  c7vat  r6y  vqvv.  dti  yAp  ffa^r 
Ttpov  Xiytiv.  vp&Tov  fikvf  &r»  ^ci  ir<i»c  tlvai  IkiXvo  r6  ytvwifuvov  kcU 
dvoffwJ^fty  iroXKd  aifTou  Kai  cZvat  6fioi6riiTa  frpbg  airS,  vairtp  xai  t6 
^C  rov  ifXiou.  ^XX'  0^  yov(  IccTvo,  frutc  oiv  vov¥  ytwf;  ^  Srt  rf  km- 
arpofy  irp6c  aitrb  iiapa;  4  H  $paffic  oSr^  *^C*    ^I*  ^>  3« 
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resemblance  between  the  One  and  Reason.  Among 
these  ideas  there  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that 
of  the  existent,  viz.  the  supra-sensible,  which  indi- 
cates what  is  most  general  in  the  objective.  But 
to  this  idea  that  of  life  attaches  itself;  since  ac- 
cording to  Plotinus,  it  is  necessary  to  ascribe  life  to 
the  existent,  on  the  ground  that  otherwise  it  would 
be  something  dead.^^  From  this  the  ideas  of 
energy  and  substance  follow.  As  to  the  relation  of 
these  several  ideas  to  one  another,  Plotinus  has  not 
expressed  himself  with  any  precision.  He  appears 
to  make  the  idea  of  energy  equivalent  with  that  of 
life,  and  to  attribute  life  to  Reason  agreeably  to  the 
Aristotelian  dogma,  that  the  energy  must  be  ante- 
cedent to  the  potentiality.^^^  But  substance  and 
life  are  so  associated  by  Plotinus,  that  we  cannot  fail 
to  recognise  in  them  the  two  aspects  of  existence — 
permanent  entity  and  becoming.  Agreeably  here- 
with he  considers  motion  as  necessary  to  life,  devi- 
ating therein  importantly .  from  the  Aristotelian 
doctrine,  and  considers  substance  and  motion  to  be 
inseparably  united  in  Reason.^"  But  here  again 
we  meet  with  the  mystical  combination  of  contra- 
rieties which  are  found  no  less  in  the  idea  of  Reason 
than  in  that  of  the  One.  Thus  in  the  Reason  the 
energy  is  identical  with  the  potentiality.  The 
Reason  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  being  in  inactivity, 
nor  yet  in  motion,  it  is  in  a  stable  energy ;  it  is 
stable  and  yet  moves,  for  it  is  always  about  God, 

^  VI.  9y  2.  'Exec  9k  Kal  Zutjy  koi  vovp  rh  ov,  od  yap  3i^  vupSp, 
*»•  V.9,4. 

^  VI.  2,  7.  This  refers  to  tlie  Bo-called  Platonic  categories,  which  Plotiniii 
in  a  most  singular  and  inappropriate  way  applies  to  the  intelUgiUe  world. 
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and  has  always  thought  in  and  by  itself— it  is  ever 
striving  and  ever  attaining ;  it  has  all  things  in 
itself,  an  indistinct  and  yet  distinct  multiplicity,^^ 
Now  when  we  find  that  Plotinus  ascribes  a  potenti- 
ality to  Reason,  and  remember  that  with  Aristotle 
the  potential  is  matter,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if 
Reason  be  made  to  contain  in  itself  a  something 
material.  Indeed,  this  is  nothing  but  consistent 
with  Plotinus'  view,  in  so  far  as  the  Reason,  as 
being  less  simple  than  the  One,  contains  in  itself 
a  multiplicity  of  species  or  ideas  which  are  re- 
garded somewhat  in  the  light  of  human  notions. 
By  this  means  his  idea  of  the  Reason  approaches  to 
the  sensible.  For  in  the  same  way  that  every  notion 
combines  the  general  with  the  special,  so  the  idea 
of  Reason,  in  its  distinction  from  all  other  things, 
possesses  a  form,  and  in  its  universality  a  matter.  In 
all  which  again  Plotinus  adopts  the  Aristotelian  doc- 
trine, from  which  he  borrows  indeed  the  expression 
of  a  supra-sensible  matter,  but  yet,  in  truth,  employs 
it  in  quite  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  Aris- 
totle used  it.  For,  in  support  of  his  position,  he 
appeals  also  to  the  view  that  the  supra-sensible 
world  is  a  type  of  the  sensible,  and  that  therefore  it 
must  also  contain  matter.^^^     Perhaps  it  is  hardly 

^  II.  2,  By  fin.  ii.  9,  I ;  iii.  2,  2;  8,  10.  '£v  /tkv  rf  v*f  4  t^t9t£,  koX  i^ti- 
fiivoc  &ii  Kal  All  Tvyxdvwv.  V.  3,  jS;  Ti.  9,  5.  vvv  Hwxov  xai  Arpffiti 
Kivtifftv  farioVf  Tf&vra  iv  avrf  Kal  iravra  bvra  irX^^o^  diUucpirov  kqI 
av  ^laKiKpifiivov. 

^^  1 1.  4,  4.  Bl  oiv  iroXXa  to  tUti,  KOtvbv  fdv  n  kv  aifTciic  Avdyxti  tlvai 
Kal  dij  Kal  Utov,  t^  Sia^kpii  dWo  dWov.  Tovro  Sij  rh  Uiov  Kal  17  dta^pd 
t)  x<*»P^Zov<ra  17  oUiia  Iffri  fiop^ri.  ci  ik  fiop^f^,  i<m  Kal  rb  fiop^ovfuvov,  9rfp2 
h  ^  Sta^opd,  IfTTiv  dpa  Koi  ^Xtf,  1)  Ttjv  fiop^i^v  Stxofiivif  Kal  dil  rb  viroric- 
fttvov  in  (I  KbiTfioe  voiit6£  Iffviv  IkiX,  ftifitifia  H  ovroQ  iKtii^oVt  o^roc  ^A 
avv^croc  Kal  U  l;Xi}C,  cdcft  ^f7  6Xi}v  cZvoi.  lb.  5,  6 ;  iii.  8,  8 ;  10. 
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worth  the  while  to  observe  upon  the  little  agreet 
ment  of  this  borrowed  doctrine  with  the  course  of 
thought  which  Plotinus  generally  follows.  For 
how  could  he  consistently  explain  matter  to  be  the 
general  in  a  doctrine  whose  main  object  was  the 
attainment  of  the  most  general  ?  How  could  he 
regard  this  generality  of  Reason  as  the  prototype  of 
sensible  matter?  The  impropriety  of  this  com- 
parison will  be  more  fully  seen  hereafter,  when  we 
shall  have  become  acquainted  with  his  doctrine  of 
matter.  But,  however  this  may  be,  Plotinus  derives 
from  the  multiplicity  of  the  ideas  of  the  Reason 
the  multiplicity  of  the  Reason  itself;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  its  unity  from  its  union  with  the  One. 
The  Reason  looks  upon  the  Good  and  the  First, 
and  is  present  to  it;  but  it  also  looks  upon  itself, 
and  is  manifold  and  all.^^^  According  to  this  de- 
scription, we  must  observe,  a  true  and  complete 
union  of  Reason  with  the  One,  such  as  Plotinus 
supposed  to  take  place  in  contemplation,  is  impos- 
sible. For  Reason  is  only  such,  so  far  as  existing 
for  itself  it  looks  towards  the  One;  it  is  around 
the  One  only,  as  it  were  a  permanent  circle  around 
the  Good  ;^**  it  is  near,  it  is  true  to  the  One,  but 
still  dares  to  a  certain  degree  to  recede  from  it.**^ 

But  now  Reason  as  the  Second  turns  itself  to  the 
third  which  is  the  Soul.     It  is  self-evident  that  the 

**'  VI.  9,  2.  Kai  xp4  Tbv  vovv  toiovtov  Ti^tfr^ai  olov  vapitvai  fiiy  rf 
dyadtf  Kal  Ttf  frpwTtp  nal  pXkfrnv  tig  Utivov,  vwtipat,  Kal  iavTif,  votiv 
r«  Kai  iavrbv  Kal  votCy  iavrbv  ovra  rd,  irdvra. 

***  II.  2,  3  fin.  *0  dk  vovs  ovTta  KivtXrai,  IVnyw  ydp  Kai  nvtirai,  irfpi 
aitTov  y&p.     IV.  4,  16. 

^^*  VI.  9,  5.  ''El'  iiiv  klvai  jSovXo/iiyov,  oht  hvroQ  tl  tv,  ivoiiSove  ik,  Sn 
avrf  ftriSk  kffKkdaffrai  &  vovq,  dXXa  nifviimv  kavrtf  ovriag,  oil  StapTijvaQ 
iavrbv  Ttf  irX^vcov  fitrtt  Tb  tv  %lvai,  dirocrfivai  Sk  ir^  rov  ivbQ  roX/Arivae* 
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Soul  is  to  be  understood  as  an  emanation  from  the 
Reason,  which  happens  through  a  necessity  of  the 
second  nature,  without  the  latter  being  in  any  way 
active  therein.  Out  of  the  Reason  proceeds  Thought 
(X<J'yoc),  without  any  change  however  of  the  former, 
since  the  latter  exists  in  it  originally.^^'  Such  a 
thought  the  soul  is  conceived  to  be ;  but  it  is  not 
precisely  determined  what  particular  thought,  or 
whether  it  is  one  in  any  wise  different  from  others, 
or  whether  it  comprises  all  within  itself.  The  latter 
view  seems  most  consistent  with  the  general  theory 
of  Plotinus,  notwithstanding  that  his  expression 
scarcely  seems  to  convey  such  an  idea.  The  ema- 
nation  of  this  thought  from  the  Reason  is  compared 
with  the  procession  of  the  Word  out  of  the  thoughts 
of  the  Soul.^**  Yet  this  Thought  or  Notion,  which  is 
the  Soul,  contains  in  itself  all  kinds  of  entity,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  fashion  them  into  the  sensible 
world,"*  And  here  we  must  remark,  that  to  the 
Soul  and  Reason  are  ascribed  a  definiteness  and 
precise  limitation  by  the  form  in  all  the  particular 
ideas  which  they  comprise,  for,  he  says,  the 
form  limits  the  infinite  potentiality  of  the  One."' 
The  same  naturally  holds  good  of  the  really  ex- 

"»  111,2.2. 

^**  v.  1,  3,  6.  *H  ^vx))  \6yos  vov.  It  mutt  not  be  overlooked  that  Plou 
tinufl  again  makes  good  play  with  the  ambiguity  of  the  term,  X^yoc.  Cf.  in 
particular,  iii.  8,  I,  Xoyoc  ia  employed  as  equivalent  with  vouct  or  with  a  parti- 
cular idea  of  the  vovc,  ii.  4,  3;  V.  7.  u.  elsewhere.  But  then  again  \6yog  is  also 
called  an  emanation  of  the  vovg,  and  the  vovg  is  called  iroiifri^c  tov  frpuroy 
\6yov  and  not  \6yot.     V.  8,  2. 

"*  v.  9,  9  ;  VI.  7,  12  ;  III.  6,  18.  'H  fiiv  yt  rj^vx^  rd  rfiv  6vr«v 
fiifl  ixovoOf  tUoQ  ovffa  gal  airrij  hfiov  wavra  ixn.  ^he  same  of  the 
VOUQ,      I.  1,  8. 

^^  V.  1,  7.  Kai  ipiJ^ti  rb  tlvai  ainf  ry  irap'  Uiivov  iwdnn 

&piarat  ytkp  ^^q  nal  olov  fiop^i/^v  Kcavrov  Ixci*  ^ 
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istent — which  is  the  object  of  the  Reason.  But 
while  this  is  regarded  as  the  prototype  of  the  sen* 
sible  world,  and  as  that  on  which  all  things  depend 
and  from  which  they  proceed,  it  possesses  also  an 
infinite  but  all-limiting  potentiality."''  And  in 
this  respect  also,  motion  or  at  least  quasi-motion  is 
ascribed  to  Reason  and  the  existent,  in  order  that 
it  may  make  itself  multiple,  and  attempt,  as  it 
were,  to  see  itself  as  such."®  It  is  clear  that  the 
design  of  these  ideas  is  to  furnish  a  transition  from 
Reason  to  the  Soul  and  the  multiplicity  of  things, 
and  we  might  easily  adduce  many  others  of  a  like 
nature,  did  we  not  prefer  to  pass  them  over  in 
silence,  as  they  do  not  move  out  of  the  range  of 
those  images  with  which,  in  the  exposition  of  the 
emanation  of  the  Reason  out  of  the  One,  we  have 
already  become  acquainted. 

It  is  more  important  to  discover  the  motive  which 
led  Plotinus  to  distinguish  the  Soul  from  Reason; 
that  is  to  say,  the  pure  Soul — the  mundane  Soul 
which  is  not  united  to  any  body  soever.  Now 
apart  from  all  traditionary  doctrines,  which  might 
have  led  him  to  make  this  distinction,  his  own 
endeavour  to  exhibit  in  absolute  purity,  the  notion 
of  Reason  and  the  supra-sensible,  would  naturally 
lead  him  to  it  in  the  same  way  that  a  desire  to  ap- 
prehend the  idea  of  God  in  its  purity  had  led  him 
to  distinguish  between  God  and  Reason.  For  such 
an    attempt  did  not  allow    him  to  make  Reason 


"'  III.  8.  9.  in.     Tt  ^^  6v  ;  Bvvafnc  rtay  vavnav.     VI.  4,  4. 

***  VI.  2,  6.  Koi  2v  fikv  uv,  iroiovy  ii  iavro  iv  TJ  olou  Kivrfoti  ttoX- 
\d  icoi  BXov  Sv,  oZov  ik  ^tvptlv  lirix^ipovv  iavTo  voXXd,  &airtp  y6p  ojpk 
dvixirai  iavrov  Tb  hv  tv  cZyai,  vdvra  dvvdfitpoVf  8aa  fariy. 
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alone  to  be  the  prime  cause  of  the  sensible  world, 
and  necessarily  led  to  the  assumption  of  another 
principle  of  it.  It  is  true  indeed  that  his  approxi- 
mation to  Plato  has  caused  him  in  spite  of  himself, 
to  call  Reason  the  form  of  the  world;"®  still, 
in  adopting  it,  he  has  modified  the  doctrine; 
for,  according  to  Plotinus,  the  Soul  was  filled 
with  Reason,  and  thereby  became  the  mother  of 
the  world  which  the  Soul  impregnated  by  the  idea 
of  the  supra-sensible,  would  as  it  were  in  par- 
turition produce  as  a  theorem."®  It  is  therefore 
said,  that  eternity  is  around  Reason,  but  time  around 
the  Soul  ;"^  that  motion,' properly  speaking,  belongs 
to  the  Soul  only,  and  that  the  Soul  is  the  moving, 
but  Reason  the  stationary,  circle  around  the 
One  ;"^  and  even  virtue  which  has  to  do  solely 
with  sensible  life,  is  assigned  to  the  Soul  as  its  lo- 
cality and  not  to  Reason."^  And  it  is  part  of  the 
Bame  circle  of  ideas,  when  Plotinus  insists  on 
the  idea  of  providence,  being  so  understood  as  to 
imply  the  principle,  that  all  in  the  world  proceeds 
from  Reason."*  For  Reason,  he  argues,  is  not  out- 
wardly active.  It  belongs  to  it  to  think  only  itself, 
i.  e.  the  supra-sensible  world,  and  its  contemplation 

"•  V.  1,  8. 

^"^  III.  8,  4.  'jlXXa  rtpl  fikv  ^6inms  tlwovrtg  hv  rp6irov  ^wpla  ^ 
ylvcffiC;  M  Tfjv  ^vx))v  rj)v  irp6  ravTtie  iX^ovne  Xiyofuv,  •*£  4  ravrtic 
dtiapia  Kal  rb  ^tXofia^k^  xai  rh  (ijrifrccoy  cat  ri  it  iv  lyvuKti  itSiQ  Kai 
rb  irX^pic  ircroiifKfy  aWiiiv  duliprifia  tSlv  yivofiivriv  dXXa  ^ittpiifia  iroi- 
rjffai, 

*«  IV.  4,  15. 

'^'  II.  9,  1.  Kivriffic  dk  jrpbt  airbv  (ac.  Tbv  vovv)  'icai  irtpi  \a(fTbv 
+*'x5c  4^fl  'tpyov.  IV.  4,  16. 

^"  I.  2,  3,  6, 

^^  III.  2,  1 ;  VI.  7,  39.  'H  H  jcpovota  dpictl  Iv  rf  airbv  (sc.  rov 
vovv\  ih'aiy  Trap*  ov  rd  irdvra,      VI.  8,  17. 
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paBoes  not  out  of  itself,  it  is  therefore  remote  from 
every  thing  practical."^ 

Proceding  from  this  view  of  the  Plotinian  theory 
we  must  regard  it  as  the  peculiar  attribute  of  the  Soul, 
that  it  forms  the  world,  takes  an  outward  direction, 
and  thereby  becomes  practical.  On  this  account  also 
the  sovereignty  of  the  world  is  claimed  for  it,  and 
motion  also  in  a  more  proper  sense  than  that  in  which 
it  is  assigned  to  the  Reason  ;  it  directs  its.utmost  po- 
tentiality to  the  outward  world,  which  it  adorns 
and  disposes  with  an  inactive  faculty."®  On  this  ac- 
count it  is  described  as  titanding  on  the  utmost 
verge  of  the  supra-sensible  world,  to  which  it  still 
belongs  as  a  thought  of  Reason,  but  nevertheless 
as  a  neighbour  of  the  world  and  bordering  closely 
upon  it  Of  necessity  it  must  take  part  in  the 
sensible,  and  is  not  discontented  at  not  belonging 
completely  to  the  better  nature,  simple  because  it 
has  received  none  other  than  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion among  things,"''  Nevertheless,  this  participa^ 
tion  in  the  sensible  and  corporeal  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  individual  soul  in  its 
body;  for  inasmuch  as  it  rules  over  all  that  is 
corporeal,  it  cannot  feel  any  want ;  it  has  therefore 
no  part  either  in  pleasure  or  in  pain ;  no  sensuous 

"•  V.  3,  6.  Od  jip  ^^  wf^euerigSc  n  odrac  («.  6  vowc),  «c  Tphe  t6 
l(w  pkiirovrt  r^  rpeuenKif  xai  /i^  h  ttvrtf  fUrovri  el^  &v  rwv  ftkv  it^v 

*••  ly.  8, 3.  Livafiiv  Bk  ri)v  k^x^iiv  tiQ  rb  ci<r»  (•crov  oipavov 
TTtfiwovvfis Awpdffiovi  ivvdfitt  T6i$  rb  fray  Kovfiovffa. 

^"^  IV.  8,  7.  AtrrQC  ^^  ^vtf'€«c  ravrqc  oUotic,  rfjc  fikv  voipTiCj  '^C  ^i 
ulc^tlTriQ,  &/utvov  p,kv  ^Ifvxy  iv  r<f  votirf  tlvai,  AvdyKfi  yc  fii}v  ix^i  tai 
rov  ah^tiTov  /uTcikafipdvtiv  TCiaitrfiv  ^vvtv  l^o^^*  leal  oifie  Ayavtuct^ 
riov  abr^v  iavry,  d  fi^  jc&yra  lore  rb  Kptlrrov  fis^v  rd^iv  Iv  role 
9^9iv  iiri9xovtfap,  dtiac  fikv  /Mtpae  o^av,  Iv  Ivx^rtfi  H  rov  vof/rov 
obffav,  b»Q  Hftopov  oiirav  ry  aMfiry  ^{fati. 
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perception  is  to  be  ascribed  to  it,  in  the  same  way 
that  a  total  freedom  from  every  sensnal  affection  is 
assigned  by  Plato  to  the  blessed  stars.  Therefore 
it  is  idle  to  object  to  God  that  he  has  associated  the 
Soul  with  evil,  for  on  the  contrary,  it  enjoys  a  per- 
fectly happy  life.^^®  We  must  admit  however,  that 
the  descriptions  which  Plotinus  gives  us  of  the 
nature  of  the  Soul  are  as  unsatisfactory  as  his  ac- 
count of  Reason.  They  indicate  two  aspects  of  the 
Bovl,  which  are  irreconeileable  with  each  other, 
since,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  made  to  belong  to  the 
supra-sensible  world,  and,  on  the  other,  to  occupy 
itself  with  the  sensible.  This,  however,  would 
perhaps  be  tolerable,  but  that  each  of  the  two  sides 
are  alike  absolutely  ascribed  to  the  Soul.  At  one 
time  we  are  told,  the  Soul  is  free  from  all  evil, 
imperturbable  in  itself,  thoroughly  impassible."* 
But  then  at  another  we  are  told,  that  the  certainty 
of  Reason  cannot  with  perfect  certainty  (irfanc)  be 
ascribed  to  the  soul  which  has  nothing  more  than 
a  persuasion.^®^  Reason  accrues  to  it  extrinsically 
only."^  Hereby  it  appears  to  be  withdrawn  alto- 
gether from  Reason,  and  on  this  account  it  is  said 
of  man,  when  he  begins  to  live  in  the  supra-sen* 
sible,  that  then  the  soul  possesses  rest,  and  allows 
activity  to  the  Reason  alone,  but  yet  is  not  itself  active 
in  cognition."^    In  such  descriptions  we  see  nothing 


»■■  IV.  8,  2.  »••  II.  9,  7. 

^^  V.  3,  6.    Kat  ydp  i  fikv  &vdyKti  Iv  vtff  i|  ik  irci^<a  |y  ^vxj' 

^•^  V.  6,  4.     '9vxil  ftkv  ydp  iiraKrov  vovv  ^x**» 

^^  V.  3»  6.  Kai  ydp  Kai  Vwc  ^f(cv  dvv,  iv  vod  f^^n  i^pco6/(c^a  leal 
ivoovfitv  Kai  tic  '^v  wdvra  9vvay6vTtQ  itpw/itv,  povq  ydp  ijv  &  voStv  tsaX 
iripi  avrov  Xlywv,  4  H  ^vx^  ^wx^^v  ^yt,  9vyxt*pov9a  Tif  Ivipy^ftart 
Tov  vov,  r.r.X. 
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but  an  attempt  of  Plotinus  to  think  of  the  Soul  as 
belonging  to  the  supra-sensible  world,  absolutely  in 
and  by  itself;  while  on  the  other  hand,  he  saw  the 
necessity  of  bringing  it  in  connexion  with  Reason 
as  its  superior,  and  also  with  the  sensible  world  as 
its  work  and  emanation.  Still  we  must  regard  it 
as  more  agreeable  with  the  natural  tendency  of  hid 
system,  to  consider,  as  he  elsewhere  does,  the  Soul 
to  be  an  emanation  of  Reason,  which  undoubtedly 
has  a  share  in  the  pre-eminence  of  Reason  and  in 
thought,  but  is,  nevertheless^  less  perfect  ^than  its 
principle,  and  consequently  subject  to  limitations, 
and  to  occasional  contact  with  the  material.  For, 
as  we  shall  have  presently  occasion  to  show,  these 
expressions  are  equivalent. 

Herewith,  moreover,  may  other  expressions  of 
Plotinus  accord  very  well.  Thus  the  Soul  has 
for  its  work  cogitation,  but  not  cogitation  alone,  for 
it  is  not  distinguished  from  Reason,  but  so  far  as  it 
has  further  a  peculiar  operation  of  its  own,  by 
which,  like  everything  else  that  is  supra-sensible, 
it  allows  something  inferior  to  emanate  from  itself.^** 
Two  things  accrue  to  it  from  this  ;  it  partly  directs 
itself  to  praxis  and  partly  to  theory  ;  to  the  latter, 
by  seeking  to  arrive  at  rest  and  certainty  of  the 
soul,  wherein,  although  it  is  undoubtedly  less  calm 
than  reason,  yet  nevertheless  participating  in  its 
tranquillity.  As  praxis,  on  the  other  hand,  it  applies 
itself  to  the  external  and  thereby  forms  the  world  ; 
but  still  this  activity  is  subject  to  theory  since  good  is 

^^  IV.  8,  3,  '9^vxris  ^^  ipyov  rijt  Xoyuewripac  voiip  ftkv,  oif  ri  votiv 
(k  fi6vov.  ri  yap  &v  koI  vov  Sia^ipot  ;  vpoirXaPovtra  ydp  rip  votpd  clvai 
rai  dfXXo,  ta^b  rrjv  oUtiav  l^xcv  ifir6ffTaatv,  vovc  obx  ifitivtv^  ix^i  ik 
ipyov  Kai  avrri,  eiircp  wav,  8  idv  jj  t&p  votjrwv. 
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the  only  object  that  it  seeks  by  its  operations,  and  it 
contemplates  its  work  so  soon  as  it  has  accomplished 
it,  and  thereupon  finds  good  in  itself.^"  Thus  has 
the  Soul  a  twofold  relation,  looking  on  the  one  hand 
to  its  superior,  the  Reason,  and  on  the  other,  to  its 
inferior,  the  body.^^  The  souls  and  the  mundane 
Soul  no  less  are  amphibious,  taking  themselves  at 
one  time  to  the  sensible,  and,  once  involved  there- 
with, participating  in  all  its  destinies,  but  at  another 
seeking  to  cling  to  a^d  to  be  united  with  their  ori- 
ginal, which  is  Reason.^^®  Plotinus  gives  a  somewhat 
grosser  description  of  this  double  aspect  of  the 
Soul,  when,  after  distinguishing  its  different  parts, 
he  says  of  the  better,  that  it  stretches  beyond  the 
heaven^  but  transports  into  heaven  itself  its  highest 
powers;"''  or  when,  under  a  somewhat  diflferent 
form,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  soul  divides  itself 
into  many  individual  souls,  he  proceeds  to  advance 
the  position  that  some  of  these,  and  the  worse  indeed, 
enter  into  the  corporeal,  while  others  are  designed 
to  remain  within  the  supra-sensible.^**  It  is  appa- 
rently but  a  slight  deviation  of  view,  when  Plotinus 
ascribes  to  the  soul  a  triple  direction  also;  one 
towards  that  which  is  prior  to  itself  in  which  it  thinks 
and  recognises,  a  second  by  which  it  maintains  itself, 
and  a  third  towards  that  which  is  after  itself,  which 
is  disposed  and  governed  by  it.^**    This  addition  of 

***  III.  8,  5.    "Ivaixt^vi  rd  U  rtit  irpaCcwf  iiya!^6v.  rovro  ik  woit ;  ly 

***  IV.  8,  8.  Jlaira  yap  ^v^^  Ix^t  n  xal  rov  Kdrm  irphc  a&iia  tsal  rov 
ai'w  irpbg  vovv. 

"^  IV.  9.4.  »•»  IV,8,3;8;  V.  1,10. 

»••  IV.  8,  8. 

*••  IV.  8,3.  B\iirov(ra  ik  irpbc  ftiv  rb  irpb  lavTticvot't,  fi'c  ^i  iavTiir, 
9*<<«  iavriiv,  iIq  3i  to  fitr  avrifVy  h  KOtrfiii  rt  coi  iioixtl  koI  apx<'  tt(fTOv: 

IV,  2  p 
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m  third  direction  merely  distingatshes  the  proper 
entity  of  the  Soul,  from  its  opposite  relations  to- 
wards the  higher  and  the  lower,  for  Plotinus  will 
not  allow  that  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
Soul  consists  in  its  operations  on  the  sensible.^^^ 

The  Soul  closes  the  supra-sensible  Triad  of  the 
supreme  principles.  It  is  the  end  of  the  supra- 
sensible  emanations.  This  agrees  with  the  view  of 
Plotinus  so  ikr  forth  as  the  Soul  creates  the  sensible 
world,  and  has  it  for  a  copy  of  itself;  and,  while  the 
sensible  world  emanates  from  it,  the  series  of  ema- 
nations is  closed.^^^  For  the  object  of  the  theory  of 
emanations  was  cfisentially  confined  to  finding  a 
passage  from  the  highest,  or  God,  to  the  lowest, 
which  is  a  mere  image  of  real  entity,  i.e.  to  the  sensi- 
ble world.  By  due  consequence  of  this  view,  we 
must  consider  the  sensible  world,  with  all  that  is  in  it, 
and  therefore  sensible  matter  abo,  as  the  image 
juid  efliux  of  the  Soul,  filled  with  the  idea  of  the 
supra-sensible  world ;  and  that  thereby  we  are 
arrived  at  that  which  is  the  last  According  to  this 
view,  then,  the  closing  of  the  supra-sensible  ema- 
nations with  the  Soul  does  not  appear  arbitrary ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  inasmuch  as  the  Soul  now 
passes  outwards,  it  must  necessarily  posit  the  last ; 
especially  as,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Plotinus, 
intrinsic  entity  alone  possesses  a  reality,  while  all 
that  is  external  falls  to  the  sphere  of  empty  delusion. 

^*''  I.  ],  9.  *Ora  9i  W  itinu  mmfimrt  uq  ivkpynav,  raura  lita  ^fvxnc 
/Tvat. 

''^  III.  7|  10.  OfirM  ^i)  Kai  ahri^  k&^^v  woiovoa  alir^^rov,  fufiiitni 
Metivov  Kivoifuvov,  Kivtioiv  oi  tj^v  Ikii,  6fioiap  fk  ry  l«t  Kal  i^iXoveav 
^Mmi  iiCfiVqc   ^vfth  irp&Tov   fikv   iavryv    lxP^^*''<>'»  ^^^'    ^^*'    aiAvoQ 
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Therefore,  the  s^isible  matter  appeared  to  Plotinus 
to  be  the  iminediate  emanation  of  the  soiil.  For 
this  matter  is  the  Last,  which  muct  of  necessity 
exist  in  the  same  way  as  the  First,  and  a  something 
after  the  First  necessarily  exists.  As  there  is  measure, 
so  must  there  be  unmeasure ;  as  good  must  be 
posited,  so  also  must  evil,  which  stands  in  direct 
opposition  to  good.^^^  As  the  limit  of  existence, 
this  matter  cannot  be  considered  as  existent,  but  as 
the  non-existent  it  is  completely  opposite  to  good — 
it  is  evil  and  hatefulness — evil,  the  principle,  or 
rather  the  indication  of  all  privation  and  evil  in 
the  sensible  world.^"  Thus  conceived,  the  theory 
of  Plotinus  is  nothing  less  than  a  pure  expression 
of  idealism,  which  labours  to  represent  whatever  is 
external,  which  is  not  intellectual  or  rational,  as  a 
mere  semblance  of  truth,  and  considers  the  mate- 
rial world  as  nothing  but  the  creation  of  the  illusions 
to  which  the  soul  is  subject  by  reason  of  its  natural 
limitation. 

However,  we  do  not  find  that  Plotinns  was  able 
to  carry  out  this  view  with  due  rigour  of  conse- 

*^  I.  8,  1 ;  8 ;  7.  "BZ  AvAyntig  ik  tlyai  r6  fttrd  ri  wpSroVf  &on  col 
rd  (0-xarov.  tovto  ik  ii  SXif,  fiiidkv  in  ^x<^^^  aifTov*  Kai  avrii  ^  AvdyK^ 

rOV   KQKOV, 

^  Of.  in  particular,  i.  8, 5;  ill.  6,  7,  where  it  is  deprived  even  of  the  S(fvaiAtc$ 
which*  however,  is  employed  hy  Plotinus  in  a  widely  different  lente  from  that 
in  which  it  is  taken  hy  Aristotle.  We  have,  in  the  following,  a  reference  to  the 
sophist  of  Pbto :  Mi}  hv  S*  Slv  tMru^  Xcyoiro,  Kal  oix  ^^jrif  Kivrimc  fii/^ 
6p,  4  UTdffiQ  fii^  6v,  dXX  iXfi^iv&c  H  ^*  ^^  ^'  8*  ^«  ^^  ^  nothing  but 
a  ircUyviov,  and  all  that  are  in  it  are  walyvitu  It  is  perfect  inanity;  hut 
naturally  it  was  impossible  to  adhere  to  this  view  of  it,  and  therefore  it  was 
regarded  as  also  the  cause  of  semblance  (ib.  15),  or  as  merely  /ii)  hv  KarA 
wftfiiPn'^t  although  it  is  posited  as  fi6vov  d^o  or  ft6vop  &XKa.  II.  4,  IS. 
So  too  is  also  called  the  last  tiioQ  (v.  8,  7),  which  perhaps  is  to  be  elucidated 
hv  oZov  flioc  ri  rov  fii^  ovroc  ov»     I.  8,  8. 
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quence.  There  was  an  obstacle  to  this  in  the  very 
yiew  which,  in  common  with  all  his  contemporaries, 
he  entertained  of  the  em  irations  from  God. 

Agreeably  to  the  principle  that  each  emanation 
must  be  less  perfect  than  its  principle,  and  there- 
fore that  the  further  the  emanation  proceeds  the 
greater  imperfection  does  it  give  rise  to,"*  there 
must  properly  be  a  limitation  even  in  the  Reason, 
and  still  more  so  in  the  Soul,  and  consequently  a 
something  material :  a  consequence,  however,  which 
does  not  consist  very  well  with  the  doctrine  that  both 
these  principles  belong  exclusively  to  the  supra- 
sensible  world.  But  the  distinction  of  degree 
between  the  more  and  the  less  perfect,  which,  ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  is  to  be  assumed  between 
the  principle  and  its  emanation,  did  not  admit  of 
any  fixed  determination  of  the  series  of  emanations, 
and  least  of  all  of  such  an  abrupt  close  as  is  formed 
by  the  passage  of  the  Soul  into  matter,  since  the 
distinction  of  degree  goes  on  decreasing  ad  infinitum. 
And  this  consideration  serves  to  explain  why  Ploti- 
nus  has  nowhere  expressed  himself  in  a  precise  and 
invariable  manner  on  the  subject  of  the  SouFs 
emanation.  We  see,  however,  that  he  was  forced 
further  to  admit  certain  intermediate  grades  between 
Soul  and  matter.  At  times  he  seems  to  consider 
individual  souls  to  be  emanations  of  the  mundane 
Soul,"^  in  the  same  way  that  individual  thoughts 
are  represented  to  be  processes  from  the  Reason. 


w*  IV.  7.  9. 

*'*  I  v.  8,  8.  HoXXdc  f  JCft  Ka\  ^vy^C  '^^'  V^^*^^  *lvat,  Kal  U  rifc  ^uic 
rdc  iroXX^c  ^tiif6povg,  C£  vL  7,  6.  Henee  the  indiTidual  icml  b  regnrded  m 
BD  iliuXov  of  the  mundane  muI 
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At  Others,  he  approximates  to  the  Stoical  view,  and 
teaches  that  from  the  Soul  sensation  emanates  into 
animals,  and  nature  into  plants,^^*  and  generally 
views  nature  as  an  efflux  of  the  Soul,  which  itself 
also  is  a  soul,  as  a  thought  (Xoyoc)  which  itself 
creates  thought;  with  this  limitation,  however,  that 
nature,  as  the  copy  of  the  practical  Reason  (♦p<Ji'n<y«c), 
does  indeed  form  and  fashion  matter,  but  unconsci- 
ously, and  without  a  knowledge  of  what  it  is  doing  ;^^ 
a  doctrine  which  resembles,  in  some  degree,  the 
Aristotelian  system.  But  on  these  points  he  is 
neither  original  nor  unwavering  in  his  opinions. 
Generally,  indeed,  he  adheres  to  the  principle,  that 
the  universal  Soul  mudt  contain  in  itself  the  most 
manifold  and  special  kinds  and  grades  of  existence, 
which  subsequently  appear  isolated  in  the  sensible 
world,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  supra-sensible, 
unity  and  actuality  are  present  in  the  whole."' 
According  to  Plotinus,  one  of  the  higher  grades  of 
life  is  expressed  in  the  revolution  of  the  heavens, 
which  imitates  the  movement  of  the  Soul  around 
Reason ;  but  as  the  souls  descend  lower  and  lower 
from  heaven,  and  become  more  and  more  mixed 
with  what  is  terrestrial,  the  less  power  have  they 
to  raise  themselves  again  to  the  higher.  And  thus 
arises  what  is  one  of  the  lowest  grades  of  the  SouFs 
activity  in  the  world — the  irrational  life  of  the 
brute."* 

In  a  certain  sense,  indeed,  this  view  of  Plotinus* 
touching  a  variety  of  grades  in  the  emanations  of 
the  soul,  is  reconcilable  with  his  idealistic  tendency. 

»•  V.2,  1.  »"  III.  8,  4;  iv.  4,  IS. 

"•  IV,  8,8;  ¥.9,  IS;  Yi.7,9.  «•  11.2,1;  2;  it.  8J5;  fi.  S,  8. 
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According  to  him,  all  that  is  in  the  world  is  life 
and  soul,  nay  even  thought  and  reason,  since  it  is  a 
theorem  which  the  soul,  impregnated  with  the 
spirit,  has  in  its  birth-pangs  produced.  In  support 
of  this  he  appeals  to  the  beautiful  forms  and  order 
of  all  things,  which  could  only  be  produced  by  the 
Soul.**^  The  Soul  shaped  to  itself  its  body,  by 
emitting  out  of  itself  as  it  were  much  light ;  where- 
upon, at  the  extreme  limits  of  fire,  darkness  came 
forth,  which  the  Soul,  as  soon  as  it  caught  a  glance 
of  it,  immediately  reduced  into  form  and  shape,***' 
According  to  this  view,  all  matter  isfiashioned  from 
within  by  the  Soul ;  all  the  elements  are  filled  with 
its  vitality.  This  earth  resembles  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  which  has  in  itself  a  vitalizing  nature ;  the 
stones  are  like  lopped-ofF  branches ;  although  in  the 
elements  life  is  not  always  apparent,  still  it  is 
actually  present  within  them.*"  Plotinus  adopts* 
the  Platonic  dogma,  which  discovered  in  the  stars 
and  the  earth  a  divine  life  and  reason.*®  And  ac- 
cordingly, the  sensible  world,  both  in  its  parts  and 
the  whole,  appeared  to  him  endued  with  life  and 
soul ;  or  rather  all  that  is  essential  in  it  is  simply 
soul.  Plotinus,  therefore,  exults  in  the  beauty  of 
this  image,  this  formation  of  the  mundane  Soul. 
Is,  he  asks,  any  more  beautiful  fire  conceivable  than 
this  ?  any  more  beautiful  earth  ?  or  more  perfect 
sphere  than  that  of  heaven  ?  It  is  true, that  evil  exists 
in  the  world,  strife  and  enmity  among  all  things ; 

^"^  IV.  7,  2.  Eiircp  X6yoQ  frpovtX^vv  ry  6Xy  e&fta  wouX,  o{*8afiodiif  i* 
&v  wpoctX^ot  \6yoc  ^  napd  +wx^C-  VI.,  7,  U.  For  details,  ▼.7;  v.  9,  6; 
12;  14. 

*'  IV.  3,  9.  *"  VI.  7.  11.  "*■  IV.  i,  22;  25. 
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but  this  eril  is  necessary  and  indispensabley  simply 
because  this  world  is  \mt  an  image  of  the  supra* 
sensible,  and  therefore  inferior,  and  consequently 
not  so  complete  a  unity.     For  things  must  come  into 
opposition  with  each  other,  in  that,  as  being  imperfect, 
and  yet  as  proceeding  from  the  All-perfect,  they 
must  tend  again  towards  the  latter,  they    conse- 
quently seek  to  acquire  a  higher  degree  of  per- 
fection than  they  actually  possess.     Nevertlieless, 
all   this  discord  is    reduced  into  the   most   beau* 
tiful  harmony,  which  combines  the  necessary  and  the 
good ;  it  is  only  when  a  part  is  considered  alone  in 
itself  that  it  appears  to  be  defective,  but  in  its  co* 
ordination  with  the  whole  everything  is  good.^** 
The  very  evil  that  is  in  the  world  is  subservient  to 
good  ;  it  is  useful  as  an  example ;  by  the  experience 
of  evil  it  stimulates  man  to  a  clearer  o^ition   of 
good,  since  human  nature  is  too  weak  to  know  evil 
antecedently  to  its  experience  of  it.      The  greatest 
excellence  that  human  power  can  attain  to  is  the  pro- 
motion of  the  beautiful  by  a  right  use  of  evil,  since  it 
is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether,  inasmuch  as 
it  consists  in  nothing  else  than  that  defect  of  good 
which  in  the  sensible  world  is  inevitable.^*    Such 
are   the  general  propositions    by  which  Plotinus 
attempts  to  prove  that  the  world   is  good    and 
rational,  and  a  worthy  work  of,  and,  therefore,  per* 
vaded  throughout  by,  the  Soul.     Occasionally  he 


»•*  II.  9,  4;  ill.  2,  8;  4. 

^**  I.  8,  1 1  ill  2,  5.  Tovro  ii  ivvdftwc  f^^yt^rnt  koXAc  koI  tw^  kokoXq 
XP^iv^at  ivvaodat,  ....  SXttfc  dk  t6  Kaxdv  IXXfi^v  rov  Aya^ov  dtriov, 
IV.  8,  7.  IVciiffic  y&p  Ivapytffripa  rdya^oD  4  rov  kukov  rtlpa,  oTc  t} 
9vvafUQ  ia^tvtaiipa,  ^  Hvri  iirtar^fiy  ro  koiAv  irph  wtipeic  yv&wau 
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also  enters  into  physical  investigations  of  a  more 
special  nature ;  but  without  arriving  at  any  avail- 
able or  general  result,  and  apparently  seduced  by 
the  opportunities  they  afforded  for  display,  rather 
than  duly  led  to  them  by  the  necessary  course  of  his 
inquiries.^^  We  cannot  acquit  him  of  that  fault 
which  usually  attaches  to  the  idealistic  philo- 
sophy— a  contempt  of  all  that  is  special  and  indi- 
vidual. The  corporeal,  the  soul  that  gives  form 
to  body,  sensation,  the  desires  and  aversions,  are,  he 
says,  but  so  many  worthless  trifles. 

But  in  the  statements  of  Plotinus  with  respect  to 
the  sensible  world,  two  opposite  directions  of  thought 
may  be  traced.  On  the  one  hand,  he  views  it  as 
a  creation  of  the  Soul ;  and  as  on  this  account  he 
wished  to  ascribe  to  it  also  a  supra-sensible  truth,  in 
its  operations  and  activity,  he  bursts  out  into  the  most 
lofty  encomiums  of  its  beauty,  and  the  wisdom 
manifest  in  the  mutual  coherence  of  its  parts. 
But  on  the  other,  while,  without  reserve,  he  follows 
the  opinion  that  truth  is  to  be  found  nowhere  but  in 
the  supra-sensible,  while  the  sensible,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  so  far  as  it  does  not  participate  in  the 
former,  is  nothing  but  a  delusive  image  of  the 
truth,  a  phautom  and  a  vanity;  he  takes  the 
lowest  possible  view  of  the  sensible  world,  both  in 
the  whole  and  separately  in  its  parts.  The  first 
direction  of  his  ideas  betrays  itself  in  his  agreement 
with  Aristorle  in  conceiving  the  sensible  world  to  be 
eternal.  All,  he  says,  that  was  in  the  supra-sensible 
world  could  not  continue  therein  for  ever,  since  every 
force  must  of  necessity  emit  from  out  of  itself  a 

"•  V.  3,  fi. 
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lower  force;  the  will  of  God,  which  is  eternal, 
decreed  that  the  world  should  have  a  body  from  and 
to  all  eternity.**^  According  to  this  view,  then,  even 
the  temporal  participates  in  eternity,  and  has  its 
ground  in  the  everlasting  will  of  God.  In  the  same 
spirit  moreover  he  refuses  to  consider  the  creative 
activity  of  the  mundane  Soul  as  a  passivity  or  a  ten- 
dency towards  the  sensible.  But,  he  says,  it  creates 
the  world  in  its  recollection  of  the  supra-sensible 
ideas,  and  consequently  it  is,  while  it  dwells  upon 
these  and  has  their  beauty  before  its  eyes,  that  it 
forms  the  sensible  so  beautifully  in  all  respects,  that 
on  this  account  no  regret  can  possibly  arise.^^  In  the 
descent  of  the  Soul,  which  is  called  its  incorporation, 
all  that  takes  place  is,  that  the  Soul  gives  a  something 
to  the  body  without  however  on  that  account  becom- 
ing a  part  of  it.^^  And  we  must  not  be  startled,  if 
after  all  this  we  meet  with  the  proposition,  that  the 
Soul  does  not  wholly  but  only  partially  descend,  and 
being  partially  mixed  with  body,  participates  in  its 
passivity  ;^^  for  the  true  meaning  of  this  proposition 
simply  amounts  to  this,  that  the  Soul,  as  active  in  the 
body,  is  in  a  certain  degree  divided  into  parts,  not- 
withstanding that  it  is  still  ever  a  whole,  since  it  is  a 
property  of  its  nature  to  be  perfectly  whole  and  a 
unity.^®*     Occasionally,  indeed,  when  Plotinus  re- 

**  II.  1,  1,  iqq.;  iii.  2, 1;  iv.  8,  4,  fin.;  6. 

^*'  11.9,4.  *H/if7c  ik  oitvivciv  fafiiv  r^v  iroiovvay,  <lXXd  /laXXoy  /i^ 
vcvffiv.  li  ik  ivivfftf  rif  ImXikficBai  ^ifXov^ri  rwv  irci.  tl  ik  itrtXA" 
OtTOf  irwc  itifAiovpytl ;  iroOf  v  yap  iroiic,  ^  IK  wv  fZ^iy  Uil ;  d  ik  ijcii- 
ywv  fiinvfi/iivti  voitif  ouik  oXwc  tvtvatv,  ' 

^^  VI.  4,  16.  *QoTC  TO  fiiv  jeartXOcTvi  rh  iy  eiifiari  ytvivBaif  &^  fafitp 
^vxvjv  iv  emiiari  ytv%90w,  rb  rovry  iovvai  rt  vap  avr^Ci  o^«  icitvoir 
y%vk99ai, 

«  II.  »,  2.  «  VI.  4.  16. 
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ftises  to  admit  that  the  Soul  of  the  world,  when  it 
commingles  with  body,  is  passive  and  sentient,  he 
speaks  most  unscientifically.  Thus  he  maint^rins 
that  the  mundane  Soul,  as  having  so  large  a  body, 
requires  not  to  be  sensible  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  several  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  same  way  as 
what  is  related  of  the  enormous  whale,  that  it  takes  no 
notice  of  the  minuter  motions  of  its  own  body  .*'^  But 
in  such  views,  we  trace  the  infl  cnce  of  his  other 
mode  of  viewing  the  world,  according  to  which  the 
sensible  phenomenon,  which  expresses  a  passive 
aJBTection  of  the  Soul,  does  not  for  it  exist  really. 
And  this  is  true,  not  only  of  the  mundane,  but  also 
of  every  individual  soul.  On  this  point  Plotinus 
expresses  himself  in  perfect  conformity  with  the 
philosophers  of  India.  This  sensuous  life  is  a  mere 
stage^play ;  all  the  misery  in  it  is  merely  imagi- 
nary ;  all  grief  a  mere  cheat  of  the  player ;  it  is  a 
mere  game  of  play ;  and  as  such  man  ought  to  look 
upon  it :  for  the  Soul  is  not  in  the  game,  but  looks 
on  while  nothing  more  than  the  external  phantom 
of  man  weeps  and  laments.^^^  And  all  this  has  its 
origin  therein,  that  the  things  of  the  sensible  world 
do  in  fact  stand  off  from  the  truth  of  the  One,  and 
estrange  themselves  from  it ;  inasmuch  as  by  their 
own  proper  liberty  they  wish  to  be  something  in  and 
by  themselves,  and  thereby  fall  to  the  lot  of  sem- 

^^  IV.  9, 2  *'Qcirt^  iirt  icriT&v  Xiycrot  fuyukuy,  if'  Av  vaB^ftardc 
rivoc  trtpl  rb  fjtkpog  ovt9£  rtf  oXy  aiaOqtfiC  Bid  fiixporfira  rov  Ktviiftaroc  - 
cvitfuia  irpoeipx^rai. 

^^  III.  2,  15.  "Qo-irff)  ik  firi  r&v  Otdrpwy  rate  CKfivaT^y  oSrM  XP^  '«* 
ro^C  f6vovQ  OiavOai  cat  icdvraQ  Gavdrovt  kcu  xoXcwv  aXwtfcic  jcac  dpira- 
yac,  fitraOifftirQ  icavra  Kal  furaaxvf^^^*^^^^  *a^  Qp^vmv  coi  oifUttyAv 
virocpiVcic.  Jcac  ydp  ivravBa  iirc  r&v  Iv  rf  pitp  Udartuv  oi^x  4  «v3«k 
4^vxri,  aXX'  17  Kw  AvOpiimv  9Ktd  Kai  oi/noZti  Kai  ^iuptratf  cr.X. 
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blaace.  Thus,  as  we  have  already  observed,  it  ia 
impoted  to  the  Reasooy  that  it  ventures  to  stand  off 
from  the  One,  and  is  on  this  account  condemned ; 
and  thus,  too,  the  beginning  of  eril  is  laid  to  the 
account  of  the  Soul,  which,  in  its  free  \\  ill,  wishes  to 
be  something  independently  ;^^^  and  in  the  same 
direction  of  thought  the  most  fool-hardy  and  ir- 
rational part  of  the  Soul  is  ascribed  to  plants  as 
forming  the  lowest  grade  of  existence.^**^  According 
to  this  view,  then,  the  irrationality  of  things  in- 
creases as  they  descend  in  the  scale»  and  are  more 
and  more  lost  in  the  semblance  of  matter. 

And  here  we  are  evidently  touching  upon  the 
view  which  Plotinus  entertained  of  the  liberty  of 
things.  But  this  subject,  like  all  others  handled  by 
him,  is  the  occasion  of  conflicting  views  which  it 
was  beyond  his  power  to  reconcile.  These  opposite 
views  are  the  same  as  we  have  already  met  with  in 
Philo — one  tending  to  regard  the  good  alone  as 
free,  but  the  other  making  liberty  to  consist  in  the 
disposition  to  evil.  The  latter  view  of  liberty  which 
we  have  already  met  with,  makes  it  to  consist  in 
the  power  which  all  things  enjoy  of  declining  from 
their  original.  The  ascription  to  them  of  such  a 
power  was  but  a  natural  consequence  of  the  theory 
of  emanations ;  according  to  which  every  substance 
produces  another  from  out  of  itself,  and  is  abso* 

*•*  V.  1,  1.  Ti  irore  apa  itrri  to  vrtvotffKbe  rdc  4/vxcic  irarpbg  Beov 
iirtKaOMat  Kal  fAoipac  UtiOtv  oi<rac  Kai  '6X^l^c  Utiyov  dyvoi/vai  Kai 
iavTdc  Kai  Utlvov*-  dpx^  h^^  ^^^  avraic  I'ov  kukov  tf  tuXfua  xat  */ 
ykvtcic  Kai  Tf  fl-pwrt;  irtporric  Kai  rd  PovXifBiivat  ik  kavrmv  tlvai  •  r# 
ifl  airtlovaitfi,  jc.r.X.  The  r^X/ia  is  also  mentioned,  ii.  9,  11.  It  is  even  . 
fonnd  in  Reason;  vi.  9,  5.  NoSc  AirevTiivai  ii  iriac  rov  Mq  roXfiiiffac* 

*•»  V.  2,  2. 
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lately  in  and  by  itself;^**  but  such  a  liberty  is  in 
fact  nowise  different  from  that  universal  necessity 
which  all  things  are  subject  to,  constraining  them 
to  allow  these  emanations  to  proceed  from  out  of 
themselves,  and  to  stand  in  the  relation  of  primaries 
to  them.  The  force  which  has  the  power  to  be  im- 
manent, and  also  to  emanate,  cannot  be  constrained 
by  aught.  The  supra-sensible  alone  with  naught 
beside  it  was  impossible ;  the  sensible  followed  from 
it  of  necessity.^^  If,  now,  Plotinus  looked  upon 
this  necessity  of  emanation  as  a  free  operation,  he 
must  have  been  driven  to  this  view  by  a  considera* 
tion  of  the  inevitable  difficulties  which  pressed 
him  when  he  made  the  lower  emanations  ultimately 
dependent  upon  the  supreme  God,  and  yet  traced 
the  ground  of  evil  and  defect  to  the  descent  from  the 
Highest.  He  who  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  said,  even 
in  an  astrological  sense,  of  the  subordinate  deities, 
the  stars,  that  the  corruptions  of  moral  3  arise  from 
them,^*^  could  scarcely  admit  that  the  evil  in  the 
world  is  of  God.  Accordingly,  he  describes  the 
descent  of  Reason  to  the  Soul,  and  of  the  Soul  to  the 
sensible  world,  in  their  respective  degrees,  as  acts 
of  free-will  or  temerity.    Man  is  a  free  creature,  the 

^^  III.  1,  4.  'AXXd  yap  iti  xai  txaffrov  tuavT^v  ilvai  xal  irp^C<«C 
ilficripac  Ko-l  itayoiac  vv&pxuv  koI  rag  hAcrov  KaXAg  rt  cat  aS^pdc 
wpdltif  vap'  iavTov  iKdvrov.  lb.  ii*  9.  Ob  yap  i;^  oCrw  r^v  wpivoiat^ 
%lvai  iiJ^  &9rt  fLiiilv  ifi&C  (7va(<  I^«  S,  13.  Ovrt  t6  itcob^iov  rocovroy 
WC  irf)OfXs90ai,  iW  utg  tit  irt;^av  Kurd  fvfriVy  r.r.X. 

^^^  IV.  8,  5,  in.  Ov  rocVvv  ita^vtl  liXX^Xoic  ....  4  ^^  dydyKti  ro  re 
iKOvnoVf  imiwtp  «x"  ^6  hovctov  n  dvdymi,  VI.  7,  8.  'AXXa  ^v  /ilv 
ifffiva,  ravra  ik  iiniKo\ov9ti  i^  dvdyKtig  Uiivoii:  •  oif  yap  ^y  eriivai 
fiiXP^  ^*'*'  '*<(•  fi'c  yap  dy  iffriiat  ivvafuy  piyuy  rt  Kai  vpoiiyai  Ivva^ 
fiivfiy ; 

^  IIL  I,  4;  6.  Hoytipta  H  ^Oovc  ^«P^  Ot&y  ovrwv  v&c  o»  &6tiq  ( 
ir.  4,  39. 
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source  of  his  own  deeds ;  sin  is  his  own  guilt.^^^   But, 
in  truth,  he  found  it  impossible  to  adhere  strictly  to 
this  view  in  general ;  for,  he  teaches,  every  soul  has 
its  part  assigned  it  in  this  world ;  it  has  in  the  univer- 
sal harmony  of  things  a  particular  idea  (Xc^yoc)  to  ac- 
complish, which  in  the  whole  ministers  to  good,  and 
prescribes  to  individuals  their  determinate  actions.'^ 
Besides,  according  to  this  view,  liberty  would  be 
but  a  pernicious  gift.     Man  would  be  better  off  if  he 
did  not  possess  this  liberty  of  evil.     But  even  as  a 
choice  between  good  and  evil,  liberty  appears  to  him 
but  little  desirable  ;  such  a  liberty  is  but  a  depriva- 
tion of  power.^^     Occasionally,  indeed,  he  would 
perhaps  ascribe  such  an  election  to  the  souL^^    But 
then  he  calls  to  mind  the  proposition  of  Plato,  that 
every  creature  that  chooses  evil,  does  so,  involuntarily 
impelled,  probably,  by  some  indwelling  impulse.^' 
On  this  account  he  denies  that  it  is  true  liberty  to 
follow  nature,  and  to  obey  the  sensuous  presentations 
and  desires.  That  which  is  done  from  opinion  merely, 
is  not  to  be  accounted  a  free  act,  but  only  that  which 
right  reason  accomplishes  with  science.    The  reason 
alone  is  free,  simply  because  it  desires  good,  which 
is  correspondent  with  its  nature ;  whatever  is  witliout 
matter  is  also  free,  but  this  is  the  case  only  with  theo- 
retical reason.  Consequently  practical  reason,  which 
is  necessarily  occupied  with,  and  oppressed  by,  the 
material,  has  no  claim  to  liberty.***     Such  a  liberty 

»*  III.  2,10.  eq.  «»  lb.  xi.  17,18. 

^  VI.  8,  21.  Kaj  ydp  rh  rd  Avrustiiupa  9vvaffBtu  i^vvafUaclvri,  cf.  ii). 
1,1. 

»«  in.  6,2. 

"^  1 V.  8,  5.  Tiav  fikvytlp  ibv  .iri  to  x<Tf  oy  dco^^coy.  f  o^  y$  n^v  ofcfif 
loVf  irditxoy  rh  X'^^P^^  ff.r.X. 

»*  III.  1,7,  9;  Ti.  8, 2— 7. 
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isy  then,  ascribed  also  to  man ;  by  his  own  nature 
he  is  freely  carried  to  good,  for  virtue  knows  no 
master.^^ 

These  observations  on  the  conflicting  tendencies 
of  the  doctrine  of  Plotinus,  irresistibly  enforce  them- 
selves upon  our  minds,  when  we  enter  upon  the 
doHiain  of  sensatimi,  and  inquire  what  are  the 
results  touching  individual  souls  in  the  sensible 
worid  to  which  his  general  theory  leads.  And 
here  it  is  of  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that  indi- 
vidual souls  are  portions  of  the  universal,  and  that 
consequently  wimtever  is  taught  concerning  ^be 
latter,  appUes  equally  to  the  former.  How,  he  asks, 
can  we  any  more  than  it  be  without  inclination  to  the 
corporeal  or  be  free  from  the  passive  affections  which 
proceed  from  the  corporeal  ?  That  such  is  not  the 
case,  is  beyond  question;  great  care,  however,  is 
necessary  against  our  being  deceived  as  to  what  we 
are  in  truth.  The  term  we  may  be  taken  in  two 
senses ;  one  includes  the  animal,  the  other  con- 
fines itself  to  that  which  is  above  it.  Now,  by 
animal,  Plotinus  understood  the  animated  body; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  true  man  is  something 
very  different;  it  is  absolutely  pure  from  all  that  Is 
corporeal-^pure  abstract  soul.*^®  That  the  man, 
and  especially  the  good  man,  consists  not  of  body 
and  soul,  was  to  the  mind  of  Plotinus  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body 

**  III.  2,  10.  'Apxat  i^  Kal  dvOptinrw,'  nvovvrm  yoOy  irpbc  ra  coXA 
oUi7a  pvcu  mal  <&px*)  aSrif  avrtKovffioc*  !▼•  4,  39. 

*•  h  1,  10.  ^rrbv  oOv  rh  i)/iiic  ^  ewapiO/iovfiivov  row  Btfptov  ^  rh 
ifwip  rovro  ydti.  OifpW  ik  Z^^iv  rh  ffUfia*  6  ik  <&Xi|Oi^c  dv0pt»iro^  aXXoc. 
6  Ka0cip6c  rcvrmv,  rag  Apira^  txuv  roQ  iv  votiau,  at  it)  iv  avrj  rj  x^i  ^^ 
fdv^  ^^xf  lipvvrai,  c.r A. 
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in  death  and  its  contempt  in  life  of  corporeal  advan- 
tages.^^ The  soul,  therefore,  is  the  very  man ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  genuine  soul,  the  soul  itself:  for  we 
may  make  a  distinction  between  the  genuine  or  true 
and  the  apparent  soul,  inasmuch  as  many  things 
here  appear  to  belong  to  the  soul  which  do  not  in 
truth  pertain  to  it.^^  Is  it  not  usual  to  ascribe 
pleasure  to  it,  although  it  is  not  the  soul  but  the 
animal,  i.  e.  the  animated  body,  that  is  sentient  of 
pleasure  ?  ^^  We  must,  he  says,  purify  the  soul,  w 
in  other  words  emancipate  and  set  it  free  from  all 
sensual  desires  and  imger,  and  this  precept  im- 
plies, that  the  true  soul  does  not  consist  of  desire 
and  aversion,  and  that  such  qualities  are  alien  and 
accrue  to  it  from  without^^^  In  these  requisitions, 
Plotinus  expresses  himself  in  the  very  tone  of  a 
Stoic.  Whatever,  he  says,  does  not  belong  to  the 
essence  of  the  soul,  must  be  removed  from  it ;  only 
he  does  not  for  one  moment  agree  with  this  school^ 
in  ascribing  to  it  as  its  peculiar  property  the  use  of 
the  sensuous  representations.  Nevertheless  this  is 
a  very  unimportant  deviation,  and  belongs  to  a 
difference  of  terminology  rather  than  of  view.  For 
when  we  inquire,  what  then  remains  after  Plotinus 

"^  I.  4, 14.  Tb  H  fii}  avvaftfSrtpov  tlvai  r6v  AvBpwtrw  xal  ptAKiffra  r6v 
tnrotfiaiov  fioprvpci  cai  6  x**pi^f^C  b  avb  rov  w/^arvf  xal  if  rAv  XtfOfih^mf 
AyaB&v  rov  obtiiaroQ  Kara^pdvtivig.  iv.  7,  1. 

*•  v.  9,  13. 

**  I.  1,  4;  4,  4;  iv.  4, 18.  Hai  rb  aXyiiv  Kal  rb  ijiiaOoi  £i  rds  tov  oiSyia- 
Toc  ff^ovdc  Tepl  rb  rmoyii  trwfM.  iariv*  i^ftiv  dk  19  rovrov  (iXyif^wv  Kal  t) 
rotavTii  riiov^  tic  yywffiy  diraO^  ipx^rau  For  Bfipiov  we  have  also  the 
reading  lifov.  I.  I,  4;  7.  By  this  term  we  are  to  underatand  the  leoauoua 
animal.  I.  4,  4.  In  this  limitation  of  the  term  it  is  also  said.  We  could  not 
live  if  we  were  not  percipientlj  or  sendblj  moved  by  the  whole;  but  the  soul 
furnishes  to  the  soul  nothing  ^ut  life,  !▼.  4,  36. 

^°  I.  2,  A;  4,4;  5;  8. 
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has  stripped  the  essence  of  the  soul  of  all  its  dis- 
guises ?  we  shall  receive  for  answer, — the  reflective, 
intellectual,  and  inquisitive  soul ;  and  this  is  what 
properly  we   are.^^^      But  still  it  was  somewhat 
startling  to  find  the  essence  of  the  soul  made  to  con- 
sist in  investigation  and  reflection,  from  which  all 
change  in  time  cannot  well  be  abstracted ;  and  to 
meet  this  difficulty,  we  are  now  told  that  the  soul  is 
not  in  time,  but  that  time  is  round  about  it,  or  that 
some  only  of  its  operations  and  states  are  in  time.^' 
Hence,  too,  arises  the  conception,  that  the  true  man  is 
even  something  more  than  soul,  viz,  reason,  or  true 
thought  (Aoyoc),  which  in  the  supra-sensible  world, 
is  ever  the  same.*"    The  end  towards  which  all 
these  ideas  are  driving,  must  be  manifest  to  every 
one  who  has  reflected  upon  similar  tendencies,  and 
particularly  those  of  the  Oriental  philosophy:  they  go 
absolutely  to  disconnect  the  true  essence  of  the  soul 
and  man  from  their  outward  manifestation.     When 
once  the  soul  is  exhibited  in  such  an  absolute  form, 
there  is  nothing  startling  to  find  ascribed  to  it  a  per* 
feet  freedom  from  all  passivity  and  motion,  which  it 
does  indeed  allow  to  proceed  out  of  itself,  without  how- 
ever concerning  itself  at  all.    In  all  its  so-called  pas- 
sive states  and  motions,  the  soul  as  to  its  ground  and 
essence  remains  the  same.*^^    It  is  free  from  the  evil 

"»  I.1.7;8;t.1,1. 

«*  III.  7.  6;  iv.  4, 15.  'Eirii  ohi'  ak  J^vxal  iv  XP^v^,  A\Xi  ni  wd»9 
abrStv  drra  ivrl  koI  rd  woiiifiara. 

■*■  V.  1,  11;  ▼!.  7,  6.  Aoyov  rocwv  iti  rhv  dyOpMXoy  akXo¥  wapA  ri|V 
^vx^v  ilvau 

*^  III.  6,  3.  Tlavraxov  Iv  wavt  role  Xfyofiivocc  irdBt^  xal  mvif^cm 
rijv  i/vxt)v  itva^rmc  ix**^  ^V  viroKttftkutf  ra<  rp  oMf .  I.  1,  9.  'Arpc- 
fgi'tatt  oDv  oifii  ttTTOv  t;  yf/vxf)  irpoc  iavTrju  Kai  Iv  lavry  •  a\  ik  rpoirai 
Kai  6  06pvfio^  iv  rifiiv  irapd  r&v  wytiprtifiivuv  cai  twv  tov  kocvov,  S  rt 
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which  the  sensual  man  commits  and  suffers,  and 
is  in  itself  imperturbable.*"  As  the  soul  in  general 
does  not  turn  its  regards  towards  the  sensible,  so 
neither  does  the  supra-sensible  man;  and  as  the 
universal  soul  does  not  enter  wholly  into  the  world 
of  sense,  so  the  human  soul  does  not;*"  if  the  soul 
gives  life  to  the  body,  it  does  not  receive  aught  from 
it  in  retum.*^^  In  carrying  out  these  propositions, 
Plotinus  appears  in  the  main  possessed  with  the 
idea  that  the  corporeal  alone  is  sensual,  but  that 
whatever  is  incorporeal  is  supra-sensible,  and  there*- 
fore  impassible,  and  from  this  view  he  deduces 
rigorously  enough  the  freedom  of  the  soul  from  all 
passivity,  in  the  same  way  as  he  has  even  ascribed 
total  impassibility  to  matter  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  incorporeal.*" 

It  is  impossible  to  say  that  Plotinus  did  not  per- 
ceive the  ultimate  consequences  of  this  doctrine; 
for  he  admits  that  the  evil  propensities  of  the  soul, 
and  consequently  their  penalties,  do  not  affect  its 
essence,  but  that  they  only  influence  the  composite 
creature,  the  living  animal  or  the  delusive  image  of 
the  soul.*"   We  have  already  remarked  that  accord- 

iii  irori  iort  rovrOf  mc  iVl*""*!  «"«^V/"'''***'«  ^7  KOivby,  the  commanitj, 
as  it  were,  which  consists  of  bodj  and  soul,  is  meant.  What  is  still  more  sin- 
gular, even  the  lirtBv/iiiriKbp  of  the  soul  is  conoeiTed  of  as  unchangeable,  iv. 
4,21. 

•"  L  1,9.  *"•  IV.  8,8;  Ti.  7,7. 

•»'  II.  9.  7. 

*^*  111.6,6.  T^v  ftkv  dk  (;>i?)  o^WavVf^y  votirriv  .  .  .  .  «»c  dwaeii 
ht  tlvai  ioKiilvy  tipfirai'  Iwti  ik  xal  »/  {;\ff  tv  ri  r&y  A^wftdrnnff  r.r.X. 
lb.  9,  and  in  many  other  passages.  It  is  only  the  body  or  the  opposed 
qualities  than  can  sufler,  iil  6,  9;  19.  This  yiew  is  supported  on  Aristotelian 
principles,  but  it  does  not  in  truth  agree  with  another  proposition  ;  that,  vix. 
mnttcr  can  be  moved  and  fiishioned  by  the  soul  iii.  8,  1. 

*^*  I.  1,  1*2.   'AXX'  tl  dva/iaprifroc  17   ^x4*    wa;c«<>l  Bikm  ; 

IV.  2    Q 
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ing  to  Plotinus,  passive  affections  and  misery  light 
only  upon  the  outward  shadow  of  man.  It  is  im- 
possible for  any  expressions  of  contempt  for  man's 
life  in  this  world  to  be  stronger  than  this.  £very«> 
thing  which  belongs  to  it  must  have  appeared  to 
Plotinus  insignificant  and  worthless.  But  his  con- 
tempt extends  itself  to  virtue,  no  less  than  to 
vice.  The  four  Platonic  virtues  are  not  the  true 
and  higher  virtues  of  the  soul.  Its  real  virtue  is 
simply  wisdom,  and  the  contemplation  of  whatever 
the  Reason  comprises.^^®  The  happiness  of  the  soul 
consists  not  in  any  outward  pursuit,  but  in  its  own 
intrinsic  energy ;  man  may  be  happy  even  in  sleep, 
for  the  soul  sleeps  not.**^  How  could  any  active 
pursuit  or  political  virtue  be  of  value  to  a  man  who 
placed  the  highest,  nay,  the  sole  end  of  human 
exertion  in  the  contemplation  of  unity,  and  who 
hoped  to  attain  to  this  height  of  excellence  only  by 
the  total  withdrawal  of  the  soul  from  all  external 
things  ?  When  man  is  on  high,  in  the  supra-sensi^ 
ble,  he  forgets  even  the  good  deeds  of  his  earthly 
existence,  and  holds  them  in  little  esteem.  Once 
united  with  the  One,  the  interests  of  politics  appear 
unworthy  of  him ;  he  leaves  behind  him  the  whole 
band  of  virtues,  in  the  same  way  that  he  who  enters 


ircOfroy  rb  aOrb  ipvx^v  ««J  ^b  ^vx4y  (^^XV  •')  •*»'«•  Xtywv  6  ^  AfiapTtiy 
iiiobs  trv/ivXiKU  ftkv  Kai  irpoariOn^iv  airj  cat  ^XXo  ^vx^C  tlicc,  rb  tA 
itivd  ixop  ira09|  ic.r.X.  vi.  4, 1 6. 

**^  1.2,  I;  6.  Tc'c  o^y  Udcrfi  dpirij  rif  roiovTtpi  4  ffo^^  1^^^  ^^ 
tfcMpif  I  &v  vovQ  Sx^t.  lb  7.  JLai  SXw£  K&v  o^x'  ^^'^  dvOp«a7rov  picv  rvy 
rov  dyaBoVy  Zy  dKiol  i|  «-oXiric^  dp%rrif  dWd  rovToy  ftky  KaraXiirwy, 
aXXov  ik  ikofitvog,  rbv  rAy  Oi&y. 

^  I.  4,  9;  5,  10. 
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into  the  sanctuary,  leaves  the  images  of  the  gods  in 
the  ante-temple  behind  him.*^^ 

How,  indeed,  could  such  a  doctrine  which  recom* 
mended  an  absolute  abstraction  of  the  soul  from  all 
emotions  and  relation  to  the  external  world  avoid 
involving  itself  in  error?  And  in  truth  we  meet 
with  little  else  than  erroneous  views,  when  Plotinus 
thinks  it  necessary,  in  order  to  exhort  men  to  virtue 
and  philosophy,  to  employ  all  sorts  of  arguments, 
and  seeks  to  lead  men  to  the  height  of  the  Supreme, 
by  carrying  them  through  all  the  degrees  of  love 
which  Plato  has  established.^^^  But  what  need  have 
we  to  cultivate  love  and  desire  as  uniting  all  to  the 
Supreme,^^  if,  according  to  our  essence,  we  have 
never  been  separated  from  it  ?  He  himself  seems  to 
have  been  conscious  of  these  difficulties,  since  he 
proposes  the  questions, — why  needs  man  to  labour  to 
render  the  soul  impassible,  if  originally  it  be  with- 
out passions ;  and  why  any  purification  of  the  soul 
is  requisite,  if  it  has  never  been  polluted  V^^  How* 
ever,  the  answers  which  he  gives  to  these  questions 
are  for  from  satisfactory.  He  merely  observes,  that 
the  soul  must  withdraw  itself  from  the  fashioning  by 
the  inferior  images,  even  though  it  does  not  in  reality 
occasion  any  disturbance  of  its  contemplation ;  the 

«•*  IV.  3,  32;  vi.  9,  7;  11.  *Tirfp/3aff  ^Sti  roi  rbv  r&y  Aptr&v  x^p^^f 
HfTitip  ric  (/c  TO  cio-w  Tov  d{vrov  iMvQj  ci£  rovicivia  KaraXifr^y  rd  iv 
rtfi  vaif  &yd\fiara, 

**  I.  6,  9,  and  in  roanj  other  places.  We  have  here  to  note  three  grades  of 
beautj;  that  of  the  body,  that  of  the  bouI,  and  lastly  that  of  Reason,  which  is  not 
XSyoQ  but  makes  it,  v.  8,  3. 

*»•  V.  9,  1;  vLS,  10. 

*"  III.  6,  6.  Ti  o5v  XP*)  ?1«*v  diraOii  rr^v  ^vx^v  i«  fikotfo^ia^  -nomy 
ftiiH  T^v  dpxiiv  ird9xov(rav ; <&XXa  tiq  17  tdSapet^  dv  tuq 
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soul  must  be  abstracted  irom  the  body,  although 
this  cannot  be  except  by  the  body  having  no  longer 
any  participation  in  soul;^^  he  requires  that  the^ 
soul  should  collect  itself  again  from  out  of  the  dis- 
persion of  the  fragmentary  existence,  wherein  it  at 
present  lives,  to  a  consciousness  of  the  whole, 
although  it  has  in  truth  never  quitted  this  tota- 
lity.^ It  is  clear  that  in  these  propositions  he 
grants  to  the  soul  at  one  moment  what  he  is  forced 
to  deny  to  it  in  the  next.  The  human  soul  cannot  be 
conceived  to  be  so  totally  impassive  as  Plotinus  was 
disposed  and  believed  it  incumbent  on  him  to  con- 
sider it*  Man  is  indeed  to  a  certain  degree  in 
eternity,  and  in  a  certain  degree  in  time  also ;  we 
have  not  wholly  fallen,  although  in  part  we  have. 
However  contemptible  and  worthless  Plotinus 
may  in  his  own  mind  be  disposed  to  consider 
this  world  of  phenomena,  it  is,  nevertheless,  not  so 
absolutely  worthless  and  naught  as  not  to  exercise 
an  influence  over  mankind,  and  to  affect  more  or 
less  a  disturbance  of  his  happiness.  Plotinus  admits 
that  a  part  of  the  soul,  which  belongs  to  man,  is 
held  down  here  below  by  the  body ;  the  individual 
soul  loses  something  of  its  proper  might  as  soon  as 
it  enters  into  body;  that  part  of  the  soul  which 
moves  the  body  suffers  by  this  its  proper  operation ; 
and  although  matter,  no  less  than  the  soul,  is  repre- 
sented as  impassive,  still  evil  is  held  to  be  a  passion 
of  matter,  and  also  of  the  soul,  which  has  become  assi- 
milated to  matter.^^    Now  although  this  may  hold 

"•  VI.  4,  16.    TA  ^  dirtXOfcv  ri  fiiy^a/i^  r6  c&fia  immotvt^tXv  a^rii^, 

^  L.  I. 

»*  11.  9,  7;  iii.  1.  8;  iil  7,  6;  TJ^9,  8;  ▼.  9,  10.    Tb  yap  xaghv  ivravBa 
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good  of  the  soul,  so  far  as  it  has  entered  into  the  sen- 
sible world,  perhaps  we  shall  find  that  its  supra* 
sensible  essence  is  unaffected  by  such  imperfections. 
But  no,  the  very  nature  of  the  soul  involves  an 
estrangement  from  good ;  it  must,  in  the  first  place, 
apply  itself  to  good,  and  thereby  become  determi- 
nate ;  hence  it  is,  that  it  appears  to  be  mixed  and 
indeterminate,  and  a  notion.^^  In  this  condition, 
having  only  a  presentiment  of  good  in  the  vague  and 
indefinite  image  of  the  sensuous  presentation,  it  gives 
birth  to  love  as  a  proper  entity,  from  which  view  it 
results  that  the  very  idea  of  the  soul  forbids  us  to 
ascribe  to  it  an  essence  unchangeable  and  unaffected 
by  any  passive  state  soever. 

This  it  was  the  less  possible  for  Plotinus  to'deny, 
the  more  decidedly  his  expositions  assumed  the  tone 
of  moral  exhortations.  His  object  throughout  is  to 
direct  men's  thoughts  to  the  Supreme  Excellence, 
and  to  emancipate  them  from  all  that  is  low  and  mean. 
Accordingly  he  views  it  as  the  fault  of  the  individual, 
if  in  any  case  a  man  is  unable  to  loose  himself  from 
the  sensible.^®  The  soul  is  described  by  him  as  occu- 
pied in  an  assimilation  of  itself  to  Reason  both  in 
practice  and  cogitation. ^^  He  is  almost  incessantly 
demanding    that  men  should  seclude  themselves 

i{  Mtlac  Kal  aripfimac  cat  IXXil^fwc  sai  IfXqc  &TVxov9tic  frdBof  coi 
rov  SXy  itfioiufiivov, 

^^  III.  9,  3;  5,  7.  Aid  jeai  Iv  rp  ytvvfitrn  rov  IpiaroQ  6  UKanav  ^ii^l 
rhv  7e6po¥  rt^p  fUBniv  ix*^^  ^^^  vicrapoc,  olvov  ovwta  SvroCy  *»C  ^p^  rov 
alffBtirov  rov  Ipwroc  ytyoftivov  Kal  rtjc  ircvtac  furixovfTtiQ  ^i/fffwc  votirov, 
&W'  oitK  tliuKov  voriroVf  oifS*  UtiOtv  Ifi^avraaOtyrot,  &W  •«?  ycvo- 
^IvifC  Kal  ^v/i/nxBu<rtic  wc  iK  tldovQ  Kal  Aopivriaty  ^y  ixovtra  t)  ^t;x^ 
irpiv  rvxccy  rov  dya$ov,  fiavrtvofAtyri  ik  rt  fZyai  tard  aopurrov  cat 
airtipov  favracfia  r^v  vx69ra<nv  rov  Ipu^roc  rttcotunig, 

«  VL  9, 4.  «  V.  3.  7. 
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from  one  another.  He  wishes  to  cure  by  his  philo- 
sophy such  souls  as  are  entangled  in  misery  and 
ignorance,  by  directing  their  attention  to  two  con- 
siderations— the  worthlessness  of  all  sensible  good 
things,  and  the  consciousness  of  their  high  origin.^'' 
He  would  seek  to  bring  them  to  God  by  virtue, 
which,  as  it  forms  itself  in  the  soul,  reveals  God,  for 
God  without  true  virtue  is  but  an  empty  name.*^ 
Now  when  Plotinus  directed  such  exhortations  to 
mankind,  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  have  con- 
sidered as  unreal  the  very  states  out  of  which  it  was 
his  object  to  withdraw  and  improve  men.  He  must 
have  estimated  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  which 
environs  mankind  exactly  by  the  amount  of  pains 
and  trouble  necessary  to  free  them  from  it. 

These  are  the  general  principles  on  which  Plo- 
tinus founded  his  view  of  the  universal  system  of 
things,  and  these  too  the  contradictions  in  which  he 
involved  himself  at  the  very  time  that  he  taught 
that  self-contradiction  is  a  proof  of  error .^*  On  the 
whole,  indeed,  we  discover  two  tendencies  in  the 
general  habit  of  his  ideas  which  are  constantly 
conflicting  with  each  other ;  the  one  tending  to  an 
absolute  contempt  for  all  mundane  things  which  it 
labours  to  represent  as  utterly  null  and  unprofitable, 
while  the  other  seeks  to  exhibit  them  as  self-subsist- 
ent,  by  raising  them^  as  he  does,  for  instance,  with 
man  and  the  soul,  to  the  rank  of  the  supra-sensible. 
These  two  directions  are  in  direct  opposition   to 

*"  v.  1,1. 

^^  II.  9,  15.  'Apcri)  fiiv  ob»  ii'c  rlXoc  irpoiovaa  Kai  iv  ^fvxj  iyytvofumi 
fAira  ^povrjfftufQ  9tbv  SftKvvffiV.  dvtv  ik  ap%TffQ  &\ti0tyiit  Bioc  ^y6/ityoQ 
6unfid  lariv.  vi  9,  3. 

"»*  E.  g.  iv.  5,  8. 
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each  other,  and  lead  Plotinus  at  one  time  to 
exclaim  that  all  [things  here  are  but  illusory 
images,  and  that  nothing  is  real;^^^  at  another, 
to  declare  that  all  is  here  that  is  there.^^®  This 
contradiction  extends  itself  even  to  his  most 
general  ideas,  where  it  expresses  itself  as  the  basis 
of  his  theory  of  emanations,  whose  very  object  is  to 
claim  an  independent  subsistence  for  each  emana- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  to  look  upon  it  as  null 
when  compared  with  that  which  is  immediately 
higher  than  itself,  or  that  from  which  the  particular 
emanation  proceeds.  The  extreme  result  of  one  of 
these  tendencies  is  the  doctrine  that  matter  is  a  per- 
fect nullity;  that  it  does  not  exist  for  the  sake  of 
aught  lower,  because  it  is  itself  the  lowest  and  the 
last ;  nor  for  aught  higher,  since  for  this  its  lower  is 
not  absolutely ;  and  lastly,  not  for  itself,  since  it  is 
only  the  limit.  This  view  of  the  nullity  of  matter 
may  be  regarded  as  a  considerable  progress,  which 
Plotinus  effected  in  following  out  the  tendency  of 
the  Graeco-Oriental  philosophy,  of  which  the  ulti- 
mate result  was  necessarily  the  position  that  no  truth 
of  the  sensible  world  can  stand  in  opposition  to  the 
one  and  sole  truth  of  the  supra-sensible.  The  pro- 
mulgation of  this  doctrine  removed,  undoubtedly, 
much  of  the  vagueness  and  inconsistency  which  had 
previously  agitated  this  species  of  philosophy ;  but 
at  the  same  time  it  gave  rise  to  other  difficulties, 
since  consistently  the  ascetical  abhorrence  of  matter 
could  have  no  foundation  in  such  a  view.  That 
Plotinus  did  not  absolutely  reject  it,  only  proves  that 

^  II.  6,  1.  Bi^wXa  ydp  roi  oiic  dXiyO^- 
*•  V.  0,  13. 
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the  Other  tendency  was  able  to  make  itself  felt  even 
on  the  opposite  one.  Now  the  extreme  result  of  that 
other  tendency,  was  the  doctrine  of  the  supra*> 
sensuous  intuition  of  the  One.  According  to  the 
view  of  Plotinus,  the  supra-sensible  idea  is  every- 
where present  in  the  world,  which  is  nothing  else 
than  a  thought  of  Reason,  in  itself  expressing  the 
whole,  and  which,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Beason 
does,  also  bears  in  itself  a  perfect  consciousness  of 
the  Supreme  Principle.  Now  if  we  conceive  all  that 
subsists  in  the  world  to  be  unassailed  by  any  limi* 
tation  of  matter,  which  indeed  is  merely  a  nullity, 
then  every  mundane  subsistence  is  participant  of  this 
perfect  consciousness.  The  Reason  knows  that  a 
something  exists  anterior  to  itself  out  of  which  it 
exists,  and  that  something  is  posterior  to  the  First, 
which  is  itself.^^  But,  it  must  be  confessed,  this 
entity  of  reason  and  rational  substance  are  directly 
attacked  by  the  opposite  tendency  of  the  Plotinian 
theory.  In  the  emanation  of  things,  the  emanated 
and  lower  exist  not  for  the  higher,  and  therefore 
the  Reason  is  not  for  the  One ;  but  again  the  lower  is 
not  for  the  Reason,  and  consequently  the  only  con« 
elusion  that  remains  is,  that  it  is  something  for  itself. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  it  is  for  itself, 
since  its  actuality  consists  in  nothing  more  than  its 
emanating  from,  and  again  emitting  out  of  itself 
other  emanations,  viz.,  its  pure  thoughts.  Hence 
its  desire  to  exist  for  itself  is  described  as  a  foolish 
effort,  by  which  it  passes  into  the  null,  and  loses  its 
true  entity.     On  the  other  hand,  its  true  reality  is 

*^  V.  5,  2.  Kai  i(  ri  vpb  avrov,  Zrt  i^  aitrtv,  gat  cl  ri  fttr'  Utivo,  5ri 
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made  to  consist  in  this,  that  it  directs  itself  to  the 
One,  and  unites  itself  with  it,  whereby,  however,  its 
own  existence  seems  forthwith  to  cease. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  a  certain  degree 
of  truth  is  contained  in  both  directions  of  this 
doctrine.  Accordingly  many  true  ideas  are  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Plotinus,  which  bear 
witness  to  his  acuteness  and  profundity  of  mind, 
and  have  won  for  him  the  love  and  admira* 
tion  of  later  ages.  He  was  animated  with  a  noble 
and  earnest  pursuit  of  the  highest  excellence  that 
the  reason  can  desire.  He  sought  to  make  truth 
the  property  of  man ;  it,  he  taught,  is  man's  es* 
sence;  he  possesses  it,  and  may  apprehend  and 
seize  it  within  his  own  consciousness.  In  this  world 
there  are  not  mere  phantoms  only,  but  also  true 
virtue  and  true  science.  These  are  within  the  soul, 
and  whatever  is  purely  developed  in  it,  is  also  there; 
and  whatever  is  there,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  soul 
to  appropriate  to  itself,  so  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  supra-sensible  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  this 
world  also,  if  we  consider  the  soul  to  be  a  part  of 
it.^*  Thus  does  he  exhort  man  to  labour,  to  im- 
prove and  call  forth  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  and 
to  direct  them  to  the  higher,  and  to  raise  itself 
above  the  selfish  and  the  sensual.  Reason  must  be 
active  in  man  in  order  to  rule  the  lower  desires,  as 


*''  v.  9y  13.     Elvai  Zk  f^X^C  ^vr^  ol^^c  lic&vni^  ical  htaiovivrfiP  Zfi 
Tiva  Kai  vmfftooiivfiv  ical  Iv  toIq  irap'  i^fuv  iffuxai^f  iirurriifiriv  dXif^ivfiv^ 

oifK  liintXa,  ohik  cic^vac  irifvwv,  wc  kv  alff^rirtf Zffa  fikv  oiv  ^vx4 

1^  rota^rri  Ivrav^a,  ravra  Ivcc.  &art  il  rSt  iv  rf  ah^tinp  tA  Iv  toiq  ipv/il- 
voce  XafiPdvoiTOy  oh  fUvov  Bvra  iv  rtf  aMtinf  icit,  AKkd  Kai  irXciw.  d  ik 
rd  iy  rtf  KSfffitfi  Xkyoiro,  irvfiinpiKafiPavofMiv^v  Kai  ^ux^C^ai  t&v  Iv  ^vxy» 
trdpra  kvrav^a,  ^aa  r&KtX, 
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the  wisdom  of  the  old  and  experienced  restrains  the 
unruly  multitude ;  but  when  reason  remains  inactive 
the  worse  principle  assumes  the  rule ;  and  when  it  is 
inactive  towards  ourselves,  then  it  works  towards  that 
which  is  above.^^  But  it  is  to  scientific  activity 
before  all  things,  that  Plotinus  seeks  to  stimulate  the 
soul.  Compared  with  this  pursuit,  every  other  is  mean  > 
and  contemptible.  He  seeks  to  reduce  all  the  prac- 
tice of  this  world  to  theory  ;  for,  he  says,  nothing 
is  accomplished  except  by  the  soul's  contemplation 
of  the  prototype  from  which  itself  proceeds.  And 
then  he  follows  out  the  idea  of  science  in  its  highest 
acceptation.  Science  is  not  a  mere  copy  of  the 
truth,  different  from  and  extrinsical  to  it ;  for  other- 
wise it  would  not  contain  the  truth,  and  if  it  pre- 
tended to  reach  it  by  any  such  a  copy,  then  would  it 
hd  but  a  double  deception.  Consequently  the  true 
science  of  reason  must  contain  in  itself  the  supra- 
sensible  and  true,  and  be  one  wi Ji  it."^  Furthers 
this  true  science  requires  no  verification  from  with- 
out— nor  demonstration,  which  must  itself  invari- 
ably imply,  and  refers  to,  for  its  own  confirmation, 
some  immediate  conviction ;  whereas  the  reason 
is  ever  present  to  itself  and  self-evident,  and  nothing 


"*  I.  1,  1 1.    "Orav  ^i  dpyy  tie  i)fiac,  ivipytX  ifpbQ  to  dvu,    VT.  4,  15. 

"^  V.  5.  1.  £i  ydp  Kai  on  fiaXiora  Soiri  nc  ravra  c^w  tlvai  Kal  rbv 
vovy  aifrd  ovrutQ  cxoi/ra  dco/pttv,  avnyKaiov  auT^  l^hTt  rd  aXif^cc  aifrHy 
ix^iv  iiiyj^ii'ff^al  re  iv  uiraaiv  cl];  dcctfuti.  rd  filv  yif(»  iXti^ivd  dv  tiri  tKtXva^ 
Btutiiriffu  Toivvv  abrdt  ovk  ix^^  aura.  ttduXa  ii  aurwv  iv  ry  yvtaaii  ry 
Toict^jry  Xai^iifv,  to  tou'Vv  dXif^tvov  ovk  ix^*^*  u^wXa  ik  tov  dXii^ovs  ^op' 
aiirtf  Xa/3u»v  to  ^ivdii  ^u  koi  ovSIp  dXtf^kc-  diiiv  oiv  tUiictif  on  ra^tvoi/ 
tX^h  o/toXoyijffti  dfioipog  dXtj^tiag  drat,  ti  H  Kai  Tovro  dyyoi'iffti  Kai  oiii- 
ciTai  Tb  dXij^ks  tx^tv  oifK  ix<^Vf  SiirXdirtov  iv  ai/rf  to  ^^v^os  ytvo^Livow 
WuXb  TitQ  dXif^tiaQ  aifT^y  dxo<rrt)trti,  -lb.  '2  ;  9,  5  ;  vi.  6,  6. 
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can  be  more  certain  than  it.^^  It  is  obvious  that 
Plotinus  is  speaking  here  of  the  one  science,  and 
the  absolute  reason  which  embraces  all.  And  in 
these  propositions  we  can  trace  a  thought  which 
Plotinus  loved  to  follow ;  that,  viz.  in  true  science 
the  soul  is  able  to  embrace  the  whole ;  a  thought 
whose  truth  he  has  skilfully  and  luminously  ex- 
hibited by  many  illustrations.  For  this  purpose 
he  has,  after  Nuroenius,  pointed  out  an  important 
distinction  between  the  corporeal  or  sensible  and 
the  rational.  The  corporeal,  for  instance,  can  ne%'er 
form  a  true  unity ;  it  is  separated  in  space,  and  its 
parts  fall  away  from  each  other,  while  the  space 
which  one  part  occupies  cannot  be  entered  by 
any  other.  But  it  is  very  diflferent  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  soul ;  they  come  together  into  one 
science,  and  when  we  possess  one  we  may  also  be 
in  possession  of  another.  Now  it  is  such  a  science 
that  Plotinus  was  in  search  of ;  one  that  comprises 
all  true  thoughts,  and  reduces  them  to  the  unity  of 
a  single  thought.  And  moreover,  that  which  is 
true  of  particular  thoughts  in  an  individual  soul, 
holds  equally  of  the  relations  of  individual  souls 
one  to  another.  They  do  not  each  form  by  itself 
an  independent  and  perfect  whole,  but  it  is  in  their 
rational  co-existence  that  they  originate,  by  their 
intellectual  communion,  intelligence  and  science, 
and  if  herein  they  all  possess  the  Good,  still  no  one 
possesses  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  and  no  one 
has  a  part  which  does  not  belong  also  to  the  others, 
but  they  are  all  in  similar  contact  with  it,  so  that  no 
hindrance  exists  why  they  should  not  all  have  the 

•*'   V.  5, 1  ;  2. 
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same  and  be  one  in  it.  Thus  the  nature  of  the 
soul  is  in  feet  illimitable,  since  no  one  soul  can  be 
limited  by  another  in  its  rational  possession.^^ 

Even  if  these  ideas  be  not  entirely  new,  we  must 
nevertheless,  ascribe  to  Plotinus  the  praise  of  un« 
derstanding  them  more  completely,  and  following 
them  out  more  rigorously  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors ;  and  we  should  have  to  estimate  his  merits 
very  highly  indeed,  if  he  had  been  able  to  combine 
these  ideas  with  a  rational  life  and  development  of 
the  soul.  But  it  was  on  this  problem  that  his 
general  theory  was  wrecked.  He  was  prevented 
from  giving  a  satisfactory  solution  of  it  by  the  in* 
disposition  he  everywhere  evinces,  to  recognise  the 
reason  as  a  faculty  which  gradually  arises  within 
man  and  gradually  evolves  itself  in  the  life  of  sen- 
sation. Reason,  he  maintained,  rightly  understood, 
is  not  a  faculty  ;  for  if  it  be  such,  then  the  irrational 
might  pass  into  the  rational,  and  thought  would 
be  something  foreign  to  it  and  adventitious.  More- 
over, the  real  entity,  the  object  of  rational  cognition, 
cannot  be  generate,  for  then  existence  would  appear 


***  VI.  4,  4.  Ai£tfri|9av  yap  (sc  cA  fj/vxai)  oi  ZuvrHvai  Kol  ir6p§imw 
AW^XatQ  oifK  6Worpwdti9ai,  oh  yap  xipafflv  thi  Swpurfdvai,  &9inp  ohik 
iwiariifuu  al  xoXXai  iv  ^vxVM'f  ■  '^^'^  i^rriv  i}  fiia  rowhrti^  Hvrt  ix^iv  iv  iavrf 
ira<rag.  oCrwcitfriv  dirupoQ  17  roiairrri  fhviQ,  lb.  5, 10.  o^  ti  5Xo»' lyw,  8Xov  ^ 
Ifai  vh,  AvavTaffl^kv  Uaripov  iKarkpov.  /ufiovvrat  H  xai  UKkfiffiat  cat  iraffa 
cvpoBoCf  *^e  (('c  ^v  ^^  fpoviiv  Idvruv,  ical  x^P'C  ^KavroQ  i(Q  t6  ^pov§t9 
&(r^£vTig,  avfil36X\uv  ii  tic  ^v  ff&c  iv  ry  trvySStp  gal  ry  wc  AXti^&g  avyi<ru 

rd  ^poviiv  lyivyri^f  '^'Z'  t^pi* KairoiKai  raic  ^vxoliq  mc  Ifairrdfttl^a 

Tov  iya^oVy  ixpn*'  Iv^vfitlff^ai.  ov  yap  dXXov  fiiv  iyu,  dWovH  ch  i^dirryy 

dXXd  TOV  aOrov ri  Si  Kal  ifiirSStov  rov  tic  tv  ;  ov  yap  i^  rb  srtpor 

dvnt  ^f t  ddrtpov,  rSvov  oh  irapkxovy  &(Twtp  ohx  hpStvrtc  xdv  fid^tifia  xal 
bifaptllia  ica\  l^\u»c  liriffrfffiaQ  iraaac  itrl  ^vxnQ  oh  ftrtvoxupovfdvaQ,  <&XX* 
iirl  ohdiwv  fiivti  ric,  oh  BwarSv,  d}X  oh  ^vvarAr^v  dv,  tlwtp  iyisoi  iivar 
al  dXtf^tyui  ovffieu. 
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to  accrue  to  it  contingently.^^  ThuB  do  the  conflict- 
ing  tendencies  of  his  doctrine  hinder  Plotinus  from 
evolving  to  a  correct  intelligence  and  to  perfect 
life  the  pregnant  ideas  which  he  throws  out  so 
abundantly.  He  was  unable  to  reconcile  these 
tendencies,  because,  on  the  whole,  he  did  not  depart 
out  of  the  sphere  of  thought  which  he  found 
already  developed.  These  ideas,  however,  had  in 
bis  days  arrived  at  a  closer  contact  with  each  other 
than  had  ever  before  been  the  case ;  and  the  contra- 
diction in  which  they  appeared  to  be  involved,  ex* 
cited  in  him  indeed  a  lively  activity,  which  however 
proposed  to  itself  no  higher  object  than  the  dis* 
guistng  and  concealment  of  these  contradictions. 
As  to  his  mental  character,  he  was  utterly  devoid 
of  invention,  and  not  a  single  new  idea  is  to  be 
found  in  his  whole  works. 

It  is  in  its  more  special  disquisitions  that  the 
weakness  of  Plotinus's  theory  is  most  apparent.  He 
lives  only  in  the  genei'al,  in  those  dialectical  dis- 
quisitions  on  the  highest  principles  of  which  we 
have  given  an  exposition.  These  he  is  incessantly 
bandying;  they  are  brought  forward  in  endless 
repetition,  and  with  little  if  any  variation.  He  does 
indeed  attach  to  them  certain  notions  of  a  more 
special  nature ;  but  of  these  also,  we  soon  perceive 
that  they  are  derived  from  anterior  disquisitions^ 
and  do  not  throw  any  light  on  the  character  of  his 
philosophy.     He  does  not,  it  is  true,  confine  philo- 


fii)  rbv  Bw6fui,  fitiik  t6v  ifi  A^p09^vtic  tie  ^ovv  lX^6vra. , ,  tl  H  ftii,  Itrcue- 
r6v  rb  fpovtiv  ix^i, iibxai  dyrwc  ivra*  ^  yiy v6fuva  xal  AiroXXi' 
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sophy  to  dialectic,  but  also  recognises  physics  and 
ethics  as  two  component  parts  of  it,  although  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  anything  like  a  clear 
notion  of  their  relation  to  dialectic.  Upon  one  point 
alone  is  his  opinion  made  up,  and  that  is,  that  both 
are  of  inferior  value  to  dialectic,  which  alone  is 
highly  to  be  praised.'**  On  the  other  hand,  the  value 
of  such  of  his  disquisitions  as  may  be  assigned  to 
these  other  parts  of  philosophy  is  very  insignificant. 
As  he  regarded  the  corporeal  and  natural  becoming 
merely  as  a  shadowy  form  in  the  soul,  the  natural 
connection  of  the  world  and  of  finite  existences 
in  it  necessarily  appeared  to  him  in  no  other  light 
than  as  a  sympathy  of  the  souls  ^^  which  are  brought 
to  their  respective  bodies,  as  it  were,  by  a  magical 
attraction ;  and,  as  it  were  by  a  magical  art,  are 
united  with  the  whole,  while  fhe  two  reciprocally 
exercise  upon  each  other  a  kind  of  magical  influ- 
ence.^® Thus  did  Plotinus  resolve  physiology  into 
certain  magical  affinities — a  sympathy  of  souls. 
On  the  other  hand  he  ascribes  no  further  import- 
ance to  ethical  doctrines  than  as  they  qualify  man- 
kind for  the  task  of  emancipating  themselves  from  the 
natural  bond  of  necessary  and  conditional  existence, 
— the  magical  enchantment  of  practical  Ufe ;  every 
virtue  is  simply  a  purification  from  the  corporeal  or 
sensible,'*^  and  hence  the  whole  theory  of  ethics 
loses  itself  in  a  system  of  asceticism. 
Thus,  then,  do  we  see  the  Socratic  philosophy, 

***  I.  8»  6.  Mfpoff  oiv  r6  ri/icov  ^x*^  T*f>  ^^^  dXXa  ftkoirofia,  K^r.X. 
*•  IV.  8,  8;  9,  2.  «»•  IV.  8,  18;  4,  26;  40. 

•*'  I.  6,  6.  'Bert  yap  iri,  wc  6  iraXaibQ  X5yoCy  Kai  ^  emfpovvvii  xai  i) 
dvSpia  Kai  waaa  dpirii^  KaBapciQ  •  cai  rj  fp6vrimg  airrif  r.r.X. 
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whose  characteristic  distinction  was  the  attempt  to 
elaborate  the  orderless  constituents  of  philosophy 
into  an  organic  whole  of  three  co-ordinate  parts,  again 
losing  itself  in  a  rude  and  shapeless  mass,  incapable 
of  exciting  a  philosophical  interest,  except  by  vague 
disquisitions  of  a  very  general  nature,  into  the  first 
grounds  of  all  things.  Although  it  is  with  such 
speculations  into  first  and  general  principles  that 
philosophy  must  commence,  yet  it  quickly  discovers, 
as  its  inquiries  advance,  that  in  order  to  elucidate  tlie 
general,  it  must  investigate  the  special ;  but  as  soon 
as  it  begins  to  decline,  it  becomes  incapable  of  a 
right  appreciation  of  the  special,  and  holds  the 
general  to  be  alone  worthy  of  its  attention.  How- 
ever much,  therefore,  we  may  be  delighted  with 
the  occasional  flashes  of  true  and  vigorous  thoughti 
which  the  writings  of  Plotinus  display,  still  it  is 
only  the  blind  or  the  blindfold  that  can  overlook 
the  signs  of  decrepitude,  which  the  philosophy  of 
Greece  exhibits  in  these  productions.  The  total 
absence  of  form  in  these  investigations,  the  little 
regard  which  they  pay  to  the  special  branches  of 
scientific  knowledge,  the  want  of  originality,  the 
inability  which  they  so  clearly  evince  either  to 
reconcile  divergent  tendencies^  or  to  control  them 
by  powerful  and  energetic  thought,  clearly  prove 
that  while  we  must  admit  Plotinus  to  have  been 
highly  eminent  in  his  age  and  country,  yet  that  the 
period  itself  was  one  fast  verging  to  decrepitude, 
and  the  people  to  which  he  belonged  were  rapidly 
hastening  to  its  dissolution  as  a  nation. 
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SPREAD   OF    NEO-PLATONISM. 

To  judge  from  the  biography  of  PlotiDus  as 
written  by  Porphyry,  none  of  that  philosopher's 
numerous  disciples  were  more  distinguished  than 
Amelius  and  Porphyry  himself.  Of  the  former, 
our  knowledge  is  too  limited  to  allow  of  our  form- 
ing any  estimate  of  his  philosophical  merits,  whereas 
the  latter  at  once  demands  our  attention,  as  having 
contributed  more  than  all  others  to  the  diffusion  of 
his  master's  opinions. 

Porphyry  was  born  at  Batanea  in  Syria,  a.d.  233. 
In  his  national  tongue  he  was  called  Malchus,  for 
which  he  himself  assumed  the  name  of  Porphyry 
as  its  equivalent  in  Greek.  In  grammar  and  rhe- 
toric he  had  for  his  teacher  Longinus,  by  whom  he 
was  also  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  neo-Platon- 
ism.^  When  in  his  thirtieth  year  he  joined  the 
school  of  Plotinus  at  Rome ;  he  entertained  certain 
opinions  with  respect  to  Plato's  theory  of  ideas, 
which  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  Plotinian 
doctrine ;  but  when  his  fellow-disciple  Amelius,  at 
the  request  of  Plotinus^  had  convinced  him  of  the 
futility  of  these  opinions,  he  became  an  undoubting 
and  zealous  follower  of  their  master's  opinions.     A 

^  &  Fabric  BibL  Gr.  t.  p.  725,  not.  Harl. 
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fit  of  melancholy,  so  severe  as  almost  to  tempt  bim 
to  commit  suicide,  was  relieved  by  a  visit  to  Sicily, 
where  he  resided  up  to  the  time  of  Plotinus's  death. 
Upon  this  event  Porphyry  returned  to  Rome,  where 
his  eloquence  was  highly  esteemed,  and  he  appears 
to  have  continued  in  that  city  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  a  very  advanced  age.^ 

Porphyry  confesses  his  inferiority  to  Plotinus, 
when  he  tells  us  that  once  only  in  eighty-six  years 
had  he  been  able  to  attain  to  union  with  God; 
whereas  his  master,  in  a  shorter  existence  of  sixty, 
had  four  times  arrived  at  the  same  consummation.^ 
Great  indeed  must  have  been  his  confidence  in  the 
judgment  of  Plotinus  which  could  so  long  implicitly 
adopt  the  conclusions  of  that  philosopher  in  the 
absence  of  any  instruction  as  to  the  basis  on  which 
his  whole  theory  rested.  He  appears  to  have  been 
entirely  devoted  to  it.  So  long  as  he  lived  it  found 
in  him  its  steadiest  and  most  powerful  supporter. 
He  worked  in  its  support  by  publishing  a  laudatory 
biography  of  Plotinus,  by  arranging  the  Enneadse 
of  his  works,  and  by  an  exposition  of  its  difficulties, 
and  also  by  compiling  a  compendium  of  its  leading 
principles,  such  as  must  have  been  greatly  needed 
for  the  purposes  of  the  school.*  He  moreover  com- 
posed several  separate  treatises,  either  with  a  view 
to  controversy  or  with  the  design  of  giving  a  wider 
circulation  to  certain  principles  which  had  not  met 
with  the  attention  correspondent  to  their  importance. 
Under  the  former  head  we  would  place  his  work 

*  Eunap.  V.  Porph.;  Porph.  ▼.  Plot.  1:  2;  3;  7;  11;    12. 

•  V.  Plot.  18. 

^  Uop^vpiov  al  irp^c  Ta  votird  St^opfiai,     Our  quotations  are  given  fix>m 
the  edition  of  Holitenius. 

JV.  2    R 
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against  the  Christians,  whom  he  charges  with  falsi- 
fying the  doctrines  of  Christ,  who  himself  is 
depicted  as  an  enlightened  sage/  To  the  latter 
class  belong  his  commentations  of  the  works  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  Treatises  on  the  Agree- 
ment of  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  Views,  and  on 
the  Philosophy  deducible  from  the  Oracles  and  the 
Homeric  Works ;  a  History  of  Philosophy,  intended 
probably  to  exhibit  all  the  philosophical  labours  of 
earlier  times  in  the  light  of  his  own  particular  view;® 
as  well  as  several  other  treatises,  of  which  sufficient 
fragments  still  subsist  to  enable  us  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  his  opinions.  The  rhetorical  talents  of 
Porphyry,  who  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived  is  a 
tolerable  simple,  and  perspicuous  writer,  without 
doubt  aided,  in  no  small  degree,  in  gaining  friends 
and  adherents  for  his  master's  system. 

But  however  extensive  his  labours  may  have 
been,  and  however  important  for  his  school,  they 
were  not  calculated  to  ensure  him  a  lasting  reputa- 
tion. If  the  richness  and  variety  of  his  learning, 
and  the  sweetness  of  his  language,  are  universally  ad- 
mired, this  praise  is  invariably  accompanied  with 
the  censure  that  his  doctrine  is  not  always  consist* 
ent  with  itself/  It  is  impossible  to  explain  away 
this  complaint  by  supposing  it  to  have  arisen  merely 
from   certain  occasional   discrepancies  of  method, 

*  This  we  know  from  his  work  Uepi  rtis  U  Xoyitnv  ftXoffo^ia^.  Eiueb- 
Dem.  Ev.  iii.  6, 134  ed.  Colon.  1688. 

'  The  life  of  Pythagoras  is,  perhaps  without  cause,  regarded  as  a  portion  of 
this  history. 

^  Eunap.  ▼.  Porph.  towards  the  endj:  HoXXac  yowv  rote  liin  w/ooweirpoy- 
fiarivfisvoig  /3t/3Xiotc  Otiapiae  ivavrias  KariXtirt,  Ttpi  &v  oifK  iirrt  f rep6v 
rt  ioiaZiiv,  ^  8rt  vpoldfv  2frcpa  tBSKafffv.  This  as  to  details  is  also  the  opinion 
of  Euseb.  Pr.  Ev.  iv.  10;  Jambl.  ap.  Stob.  Eel.  L  p.  866. 
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such  as  might  easily  creep  into  a  rhetorical  style ; 
for  these  would  have  occasioned  slight  inconvenience 
to  the  superficial  and  inaccurate  minds  of  his  fol- 
lowers. The  difficulties  which  called  forth  this 
complaint  against  so  esteemed  a  teacher,  must  have 
been  of  a  far  graver  and  more  general  nature.® 
Something  of  this  kind  is  intimated  by  the  remark 
that  Porphyry  fluctuated  between  the  rival  claims 
of  theurgy  and  philosophy,  in  so  far  as  he  did  not 
indeed  reject  the  former  at  once,  but  only  scrupled 
to  ascribe  to  it  the  very  highest  importance.  Simi- 
lar ideas  were  probably  entertained  by  Plotinus; 
but  as  the  treatises  of  this  philosopher  touched 
rather  upon  speculations  of  a  general  nature  than 
upon  the  practical  opinions  of  his  own  age,  he  pro- 
bably had  no  occasion  for  bringing  forward  these 
ideas,  or  pronouncing  a  decided  opinion  with  regard 
to  them.  In  Plotinus,  consequently,  such  inconsis- 
tency was  allowed  to  pass  without  notice ;®  but  such 
could  not  be  the  case  with  Porphyry,  who  vigor- 
ously combated  the  prevailing  notions  of  his  age  and 
school,  and  scrupled  not  to  place  philosophy  high 
above  the  superstitious  opinions  of  the  popular 
polytheism.  And  upon  this  point  a  few  observa- 
tions are  indispensable  for  a  right  appreciation  of 
the  history  of  the  neo-Platonic  philosophy. 

Among  the  principles  to  which  Porphyry  com- 
pendiously reduces  the  doctrine  of  his  school,  that 
of  the  difference  of  the  corporeal  and  the  incor- 
poreal stands  out  in   a   very   strong  light.     The 

*  August  de  Civ.  D.  x.  9.  Ut  videas  eum  inter  vitium  sacrilegae  curioaitatis 
et  philosophia  professionem  sententiis  alternantibus  fluctuare. 

'  However,  with  his  difldple  Amelius,  he  is  blamed  by  Jamblichus  ou 
the  same  ground  as  Porphyry  in  the  text. 

2  R  2 
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latter  rules  over  the  former,  and  it  is  therefore, 
although  not  spacially  yet  virtually,  everywhere 
present ;  for  the  corporeal  cannot  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  the  incorporeal  into  any  body  whatever.*^ 
Consequently,  the  soul  also  has  the  faculty  of  ex- 
erting  its  powers  in  every  direction ;  it  possesses 
infinite  energy,  and  every  part  of  it,  when  it  is  free 
from  matter,  is  all-powerful  and  present  to  all 
things.  These  propositions  evidently  approximate 
towards  that  view  of  Plotinus  which  would  assign  a 
magical  influence  to  the  spiritual  over  the  corporeal 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  the  natural  action  of 
corporeal  forces  is  regarded  as  wholly  subordinate." 
The  action  of  a  distant  agent  is  expressly  declared 
to  be  the  only  essential  one.  An  agent  does  not 
operate  upon  another  body  by  contact  and  proximity ; 
and  it  is  only  accessarily  that  a  particular  body  avails 
itself,  in  its  operations,  of  proximity  and  contact,^* 
Holding  such  a  view,  it  was  easy  for  Porphyry  to 
reconcile  himself  to  many  superstitious  opinions ; 
indeed  we  might  almost  suppose  that  it  was  adopted 
expressly  with  a  view  to  favour  them.  And  in- 
deed we  find  much  to  confirm  us  in  this  view. 
Among  these  his  theory  of  demons  is  peculiarly 
remarkable.  These  are  depicted  as  aerial  beings, 
which,  having  no  definite  shape,  are  consequently 
invisible.     The  good  demons  rule  the  air,  and  the 


^°  Sent  (Al  TTpbQ  rd  vo^rA  d^p/uiC)  2;  3;  28.  OiSkv  irpbc  t6  dirufiaroy 
rb  cad*  kavrb  i|  rov  ffdtfiarog  IfiTroit^ei  virSffraffiQ  irpbe  rb  fii^  tlvai,  hirov 
PovXtrai  Kal  a»c  dIXet.  lb.  29. 

*^  Sent.  39.  'AveipMvafiOQ  ydp  ^  Trjg  yl/vxfJQ  ^ixri'C ^ov  tvxovtoc 

fiipovQ  vdvra    vvaftivov,  Urav  (TittfidTwv  Ko^apevy. 

^'  lb.  6.  0^  rb  iroiovv  ilg  £XXo  ireXA<rcc  cat  a^y  arotci  d  trouiy  dXKd  cat 
rd  iriXdffti  xai  a^y  re  notovvra  Kard  ovfiPtPriKbc  ry  ircXdvcc  xp^^-at. 
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evil  are  subject  to  them  ;  they  require  food  for  their 
subsistence,  and  are  not  immortal.  As  man  can 
never  be  wholly  free  from  liability  to  pain,  he  must 
seek  to  propitiate  even  the  evil  demons  by  sacrifices ; 
and  by  the  power  of  magic  man  can  constrain  them. 
Even  the  souls  of  the  dead,  which  still  wander 
around  the  bodies  they  have  just  left,  are  subject  to 
necromantic  influence.^^  When,  however,  we  ex- 
amine these  doctrines  of  Porphyry  a  little  more 
closely,  we  do  not  find  a  very  intimate  connection 
between  them  and  his  philosophy.  He  merely 
adopts  them  as  popular  opinions,  in  which  he  does 
not  venture  to  deny  his  belief.  Indeed  his  philo- 
sophy is  not  favourably  disposed  to  the  worship  of 
even  the  national  gods,  and  forbids  all  animal  sacri- 
fice. He  professes  his  reverence  for  a  supreme  and 
pure  God ;  and  the  religious  worship,  which  alone  he 
would  wish  to  see,  consists  of  pure  words  and  pure 
thoughts.^*  After  he  has  established  it  as  a  moral 
precept,  that  the  Divinity  ought  to  be  worshipped 
by  all  men  after  their  national  customs,  he  comes  to 
the  doctrine  of  other  gods  besides  the  highest — 
which  are  not  merely  supra-sensible  but  even 
visible  deities,  next  to  whom  follow  the  demons  and 
other  orders  of  beings  superior  to  man.  A  reverence 
for  the  divine,  which  pervades  the  visible  world,  gives 
rise  to  the  necessity  of  a  worship  which  allows  of 
fire  being  kindled  on  the  altars,  but  does  not  permit 
of  any  sacrificial  slaughter  of  animals.^^ 


^  De  Abst.  ii.  38,  39,  41.  43,  47.    Porphyry  agrees  with  Plotinus  in  re- 
garding man's  life  in  the  body  as  an  enchantment.  lb.  i.  28. 
^*  Ad  Marcellam,  18.    Sent.  30,  unbelief  is  associated  with  sin. 
^^  De  Abstin.  ii.  34,  36,  38. 
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The  source  of  Porphyry's  indisposition  towards 
the  superstitions  of  his  age  lay  in  the  moral 
direction  of  his  philosophy.  With  him,  as  with 
his  teacher,  this  grew  out  of  his  regard  for  the 
power  of  reason,  which  is  raised  above  the  force  of 
nature,  and  the  magic  influence  of  the  demons. 
The  flesh  has  undoubtedly  power  over  man,  hot 
this  is  only  the  case  when  evil  is  in  him,  and  there- 
fore we  ought  not  to  impute  the  blame  to  the  flesh, 
but  to  the  souL^^  The  evil  in  man  is  undoubtedly 
often  ascribed  to  the  demons,  and  the  greatest  and 
most  special  ill  that  they  can  do  to  man  is  to  pro- 
duce in  him  erroneous  notions  of  the  gods;  but 
the  mind  of  the  philosopher  is  able  to  rise  superior 
to  all  such  passive  affections.  He  stands  not  in 
need  of  soothsaying,  for  he  is  for  removed  from  all 
those  pursuits  to  which  divination  can  be  profitable. 
Wisdom  is  not  dependent  on  luck  or  chance ;  and 
the  philosophy  which  cannot  emancipate  man  from 
all  passive  impression,  is  of  no  more  use  or  value 
than  a  profession  of  medicine,  which  is  unable  to 
cure  the  diseases  of  the  body.^^  Man,  if  he  would 
gain  for  the  soul  perfect  rest  and  perfect  peaoe,^® 
ought  to  put  off,  as  he  would  an  outer  garment, 
not  only  all  those  external  pursuits,  which  have 
for  their  object  corporeal  advantage,  but  also  the 
inner  garment  of  desire  which  looks  for  such  things. 
Accordingly,  Porphyry  has  directed  all  his  efforts 
to  enforce  those  ethical  practices  which  he  judged 
to  be  best  calculated  to  free  man  from  the  empire 
of  his   passions.     These  he  regards  as   the   most 

>•  lb.  40  J  ad  Marc.  12,  21.  24,  29. 

"  Ad  Marc.  31 ;  de  Abat.  ii.  52.  ^  »•  De  Abat.  t  31. 
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fearful  and  godless  tyrants,  from  which  he  deemed 
it  man's  duty  to  emancipate  himself,  even  at  the 
sacrifice,  if  necessary,  of  his  whole  body.^®  And 
although  man  cannot  entirely  divest  himself  of  his 
passions,  still  he  can  greatly  restrain  his  sensual 
desires,  and  thereby  approach  closely  to  similitude 
with  the  gods.  On  this  account  Porphyry  forbade 
the  slaughtering  of  animals  and  animal  food,  partly, 
indeed,  on  the  ground  of  justice  and  compassion,^ 
but  chiefly  with  a  view  to  promote  abstinence  and 
self-denial.  He  asserts  that  we  should  come  even 
still  nearer  to  the  gods,  were  we  able  to  spare  the 
vegetable  world  also,  and  did  not  require  them  for 
sustenance.^^  As  an  encouragement  to  his  country- 
men, he  instances  in  this  respect  the  practice  of  the 
Jews,  to  abstain  at  least  from  eating  the  flesh  of  sacri- 
ficed animals;  but,  he  says,  the  Egyptians,  those 
wisest  of  men,  are  still  more  to  be  praised,  who,  from  a 
conviction  of  their  relationship  to  the  other  animals, 
put  none  to  death  for  the  sake  of  food,  but  even  set 
up  their  images  for  public  worship  as  representations 
of  the  divine.  This  ascetical  tendency  evidently 
brought  him  into  hostile  collision  with  the  public 
practices  of  the  national  religion.  This  objection, 
however,  he  sought  to  elude,  simply  by  describing 
the  actual  and  prevailing  worship  as  a  corruption. 
He  advanced,  in  the  most  decided  terms,  the  opinion 
that  man,  in  his  age,  was  very  far  removed  from  that 
olden  purity  and  innocence  of  life  which  prevailed 

»  Ad  Marc.  34. 

**  De  Abet.  iii.  1,2,  19,  26.  The  animals  are  related  to  man,  and  feel  pain. 
The  erroneous  opinion  that  they  are  not  endowed  with  reason  is  ascribed  to 
human  self-love. 

"  lb.  27. 
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in  the  golden  age.  This  golden  generation  did 
not,  he  says,  eat  flesh  or  put  animals  to  death ;  and 
we  ought  to  imitate  them  as  Pythagoras  did." 

Now  if  this  moral  view  indisposed  Porphyry  to 
the  customs  of  the  national  religion,  he  was  ren- 
dered equally  averse  to  them  by  his  attempt  to 
acquire  communion  with  the  supreme  God.  The 
philosophy  which  is  to  raise  man  to  the  Highest,  can 
secure  this  end  only  by  proceeding  through  Reason 
and  beyond  Reason.  Man,  he  says,  through  a 
holy  life,  attains  only  with  difficulty  to  a  perception  of 
God.^  Nothing  material  must  be  offered  to  him  ; 
for  whatever  is  of  matter  is  impure ;  no  word,  no 
thought  which  bears  in  it  any  trace  of  passion  is 
agreeable  to  him.  It  is,  therefore,  inexpedient  to 
speak  of  him  before  the  uninitiated  and  in  public 
meetings,  and  we  ought  rather  to  honour  him  by 
pure  silence  and  pure  thoughts,  and  to  contemplate 
him  in  the  unimpassioned  part  of  the  soul.  It  is 
only  to  the  supra-sensible  God  that  we  ought  to 
to  direct  our  prayers  and  hymns.^*  Now  Porphyry 
distinguished  four  virtues,  or  grades  of  virtue,  of 
which  political  virtue  is  the  lowest,  i.  e.  the  virtue  of 
a  good  man  who  moderates  his  passions  (fA^piovra^iia); 
superior  to  this  is  the  purifying  virtue,  which 
purifies  from  passion  the  soul  of  the  individual,  and 
establishes  it  in  apathy.  The  object  of  this  virtue 
is  assimilation  to  God,  and  by  it  we  may  become 
demoniac  men  or  good  demons.  But  still  greater 
eminence  will  that  man  attain  who  devotes  his 
whole  soul  to  knowledge,  and  thereby  becomes  a 

«  lb.  ii.  26.  27;  iii.  27  ;  iv,  J.  »  lb.  i.  39,  67. 

^  De  Abst.  ii.  34;  ad  Marc.  15. 
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god,  and  ultimately  lives  only  for  reason  ;  and,  ac- 
quiring the  virtue  of  reason,  becomes  like  the  father 
of  the  gods,  one  with  the  One.**  Holding  such  a 
view  of  the  highest  virtue,  the  public  and  esta- 
blished worship  naturally  appeared  to  him  to  be  in 
every  respect  of  little  and  secondary  importance. 

Moreover,  as  the  prevailing  opinions  of  his 
school  must  have  referred  him  to  widely  disc  repant 
forms  of  worship,  and  ascribed  to  them  great  im- 
portance as  connected  with  divination^  with  magic, 
and  with  the  many  other  arts  of  deception. 
Porphyry  must  have  found  himself  involved  in 
numerous  contradictions,  partly  arising  from  the 
superstition  itself,  and  partly  attributable  to  the 
disagreement  between  it  and  the  philosophical  reli- 
gion of  his  school.  But  the  interest  which  Plotinus 
had  awakened  in  him  for  philosophy  was  as  yet  too 
vigorous  for  him  to  decide  otherwise  than  against 
the  claims  of  superstition,  and  in  favour  of  philo- 
sophy. He  sought,  indeed,  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  that  superstition.  He  did  not  dare  to  reject  it 
unconditionally,  but  he  was  nevertheless  unable  to 
repress  a  doubt  of  the  validity  of  the  assumptions 
on  which  it  rested.  This  fact  comes  out  pretty 
clearly  in  his  letter  to  the  Egyptian  priest  Anebos, 
wherein  he  proposes  to  him  a  series  of  questions  on 
which  he  requires  to  be  satisfied  and  informed.  He 
there  confesses  the  difficulty  he  has  in  conceiving 
the  existence  of  gods,  like  the  stars,  for  instance, 
who,  although  they  possess  a  finite  body,  are  yet 
indivisible  and  infinite  in  power  ;  and  still  more  in 
understanding  how  infinite  beings  should  be  subject 

■•*  Sent  34. 
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to  passions,  as  is  implied  by  the  injunction  to  appease 
their  wrath  by  prayers  and  sacrifice,  and  even  to 
constrain  their  favour  by  threats,  and  by  invocations 
to  invite  their  presence.  How  can  man  call  some 
deities  benignant,  and  others  malevolent?  How  is 
the  presence  of  a  god,  or  an  angel,  or  archangel,  or 
demon,  or  archon,  to  be  distinguished?  For  the 
appearance  of  all  these  is  described  as  the  same. 
Similar  doubts  are  advanced  as  suggested  by  the 
different  modes  of  soothsaying,  since  it  appears  to 
him  incredible  that  the  gods  should,  by  such  trifling 
matters  as  are  employed  for  divination,  be  brought 
to  abase  themselves  to  the  service  of  man.  It  is 
also,  he  says,  incredible,  that  the  gods,  while  their 
priests  abstain  from  animal  food,  should  be  enticed 
by  the  sacrifice  of  animals :  that  by  senseless  threats 
of  disturbing  the  Heavens,  of  revealing  the  secrets 
of  Isis,  and  so  forth,  they  should  be  moved  to  yield 
to  theurgic  arts,  and  to  bring  even  evil  to  pass  at 
the  behest  of  their  invokers.  What  virtue  or  power 
can  the  unmeaning  and  barbarous  terms  possess 
which  are  used  in  the  forms  of  invocation  ?  Why 
are  all  these  arts  employed  for  such  valueless  objects 
as  buying  and  selling,  the  solemnization  of  marriage, 
or  the  discovery  of  a  run-away  slave  ?  These  things 
do  not  appear  to  furnish  the  true  road  to  felicity. 
At  the  close  of  the  letter  Porphyry  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  avow  a  suspicion  that  the  Egyptians  were  in 
error  as  to  the  nature  of  the  divinity,  and  as  to  the 
true  method  of  arriving  at  a  union  with  him.  He 
suggests  the  possibility  that  men  had  been  misled 
to  adopt  these  theurgical  arts,  by  the  idle  imagi- 
nations of  the  human  heart,  or  the  contrivances  of 
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fraudulent  and  interested  individuals,  or  even  of 
evil  demons,  rather  than  by  any  real  manifestations 
of  the  good  demons  or  of  the  gods.*® 

In  short,  these  were  bold  doubts  for  Porphyry  to 
advance  in  such  an  age  and  such  a  school.  By  the 
expression  of  them  he  risked  his  whole  reputation 
and  authority  in  his  school ;  it  was  impossible  that 
they  should  pass  unnoticed  and  unattacked.  They 
seem  to  be  the  effusions  of  his  later  years^  when, 
perhaps,  he  had  begun  to  perceive  that  the  super- 
stitions which  he  had  previously  adhered  to,  and 
even  favoured,  were  on  the  point  of  transgress- 
ing all  the  bounds  of  moderation.  If,  however,  he 
thought  by  this  publication  to  repress  their  ex- 
travagance, he  must  have  greatly  over-estimated 
the  influence  which  such  doubts  usually  exercise. 
Moreover,  an  answer  to  them  is  extant,  which  was 
held  in  high  repute  by  the  later  neo-Platonists,  and  is 
even  ascribed  to  Jamblichus,  the  most  famous  of  the 
disciples  of  Porphyry.  It  is  composed  with  consider- 
able skill,  and  calculated  not  only  to  refute  the  ob- 
jections of  Porphyry,  but  also,  by  an  appearance  of 
scientific  method,  and  especially  by  its  perfect  agree- 
ment with  the  principles  of  neo-Platonism,  to  furnish 
a  firm  support  to  the  superstitions  of  heathens  in  their 
widest  extent.  It  is  entitled.  The  Answer  of  Abam- 
non  the  Teacher  to  Porphyry's  Letter  to  Anebos.*^ 

^  Epist.  ad  Aneb.  The  aigumento  which  Tiedemann  (Geist  der  specaL  Phil, 
iii  p.  454)  has  brought  against  its  genuineness  are  extremely  trifling. 

'  The  hypothesis  of  Th.  Gale,  the  editor  of  this  work,  under  the  title  De 
Mjsteriis  ifigyptionim,  which  has  been  adopted  by  many,  that  Jamblichus  was 
its  author,  rests  on  very  weak  grounds.  That  Proclus  so  considered  it  is  of 
little  weight.  Meiners,  on  the  other  hand  (Comment  Soc.  Reg.  Gotting.  vol. 
iv.  p.  50,  sqq.),  has  advanced  a  stronger  case.     However,  we  are  convinced  that 
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It  defends  almost  every  practice  of  theurgists  and 
magicians,  and  attempts  to  reconcile  them  with  the 
principles  which  the  neo-Platonists  held  on  the 
worship  as  well  of  one  supreme  God,  as  of  gods 
pure  and  removed  from  all  evil.  One  of  the  most 
common  feUacies  which  it  employs  for  this  purpose, 
and  which,  in  £sict,  is  one  of  the  loosest  application, 
is  drawn  from  the  argument  that  all  the  objections 
advanced  against  theurgy,  and  the  ideas  of  divine 
things  which  such  practices  imply,  rest  simply  on 
the  mere  notions  and  deductions  of  the  human 
understanding,  which,  however,  are  not  validly  ap- 
plicable to  the  perception  of  the  divine.^  The 
author  of  this  answer  denies  that  any  distinction 
may  be  drawn  by  man  with  regard  to  the  respective 
natures  of  gods,  demons,  and  other  superior 
orders  of  being,  although  at  the  same  time  he  was 
unable,  naturally  enough,  to  abstain  from  such  a 
course.  The  objection  of  Porphyry,  that  theurgy 
implies  that  the  gods  must  be  passively  affected  by 
obedience  to  the  practices  of  the  theurgists,  is  met 
by  the  counter  objection  that  this  objection  implies 
a  difference  between  the  passive  and  the  passionless, 
whereas  such  a  distinction  is  wholly  inapplicable  to 
the  higher  essence,  notwithstanding  that  this  same 
distinction  is  elsewhere  frequently  employed  with 
reference  to  divine  things  by  Porphyry's  antagonist 
himself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  the 
mystical  union  of  the  soul  with  the  Good,  is  herein 

it  was  composed  by  a  contemporary  at  least  of  Jamblichus.    This  is  to  our 
mind  clear  from  the  way  in  which  the  author  defends  the  doctrine  of  Plotinus, 
that  the  soul  is  without  passion,  whereas  most  of  the  later  neo-Platonists  after 
Jamblichus  disputed  this  point. 
*  De  Mysi.  Mg,  i.  3. 
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extended  in  such  a  way  that  there  follows  from  it 
man's  mystical  union  with  all  higher  essences  for 
whose  existence  no  further  proof  is  required,  simply 
because  we  immediately  experience  it.^  The  gods 
are  not  only  in  heaven  but  everywhere,  and  there- 
fore they  can  easily  communicate  themselves  to  the 
theurgists,  and  instruct-  them  into  their  essence 
and  worship.  This  sublime  communication^  which 
passed  from  Hermes  to  the  Egyptian  priests,  and 
from  them  to  Greece,  is  the  foundation  of  the 
secrecy  of  religious  worship,  and  its  hidden  signi- 
fication.^** It  also  is  the  ground  of  that  holy  en- 
thusiasm in  which  man  no  longer  lives  a  mere 
animal  or  even  human  life,  as  is  clearly  shown  by 
innumerable  instances  of  men  who,  in  the  fit  of 
enthusiasm,  are  insensible  to  the  burning  of  fire,  or 
to  wounds  inflicted  by  the  sword,  or  the  axe,  or  the 
lance,  and  find  a  way  through  what  is  impervious,  nay, 
pass  unscathed  through  fire  and  water.^^  The  union 
with  the  divine  rests  essentially  on  the  fact,  that  the 
separate  soul  is  passionless.  Thus,  even  when  it 
descends  into  the  body  it  suffers  not,  as  neither  do 
its  thoughts,  which  are  ideas  (\6yoi).  In  these  man 
is  united  with  the  gods.  However,  there  is  no 
human  thought  capable  of  expressing  this  intimate 
union  between  God  and  the  soul.  He  who  accom- 
plishes divine  works  is  not  different  from  him  to 

*  De  Mjrster.  iEgypt.  i.  3.  MovottSwc  Sk  aifr&v  (sc.  r&v  daifi6vutv  cac 
^pumtv  Kai  ^vx&v  dxP^^'''^*^)  <ivriXa/ij3ave<T^ai  $ii.  lb.  iy.  21.  "Rv  dk 
ffuvaivfic  Sialptffiv  ri/jv  rov  ifivadovc  o.vb  rov  drrctSrovCf  tffufc  /tiv  &v  rtc 
irapaiTijffcuTO  lu^  oifStriptp  t&v  KpiirrSvatv  ytvutv  l^apfi6ZovoaVf  di*  as  ifi- 
irpoff^tv  ilpriKafjiev  airlaC'  Dally  experience  proves  more  adequately  than  all 
reasoning  the  truth  of  soothsaying.     lb.  ill.  3. 

~  lb.  11,  21.  "  Ib.iii.  3,4. 
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whom  his  works  are  directed — ^that  is,  from  God  ; 
no  difierenee  exists  between  the  invoker  and  the 
invoked,  him  who  commands  and  him  who  is  com- 
manded, the  superior  and  the  inferior.^  In  such 
wise  do  the  neo-Platonists  express  themselves  in 
perfect  unison  with  the  Indian  philosophy,  and  thus 
they  get  rid  of  all  the  doubts  which  Porphyry 
advanced,  and  which  he  drew  from  the  fiict  that  no 
power  can  be  ascribed  to  man  as  the  inferior,  over 
God  who  is  his  superior.  It  is  not  the  gods,  they 
argued,  that  are  called  down  to  men,  but  in  the 
invocation  the  man  ascends  to  the  gods.  Love, 
which  holds  all  things  together,  binds  him  to  them, 
there  is  no  passivity  either  in  God  or  in  man.  The 
only  power  that  the  holy  names  of  the  gods  and 
other  sacred  symbols  possess,  is  simply  that  of  ele- 
vating the  mind  of  man.  In  these  operations  there 
is  a  divine  necessity,  which  does  not  differ  from  the 
divine  love,  which  effects  that  good  of  necessity 
works  good  to  all.  Their  operation  exactly  re- 
sembles that  of  prayer,  which  raises  up  man  to 
God.  And  if,  in  conjunction  with  these  names  and 
symbols,  corporeal  things  are  also  employed  in  such 
holy  ceremonies,  this  is  the  case  only  because  in 
these  things  there  is  something  besides  the  merely 
corporeal,  ideas,  for  instance,  and  intellectual  mea- 
sure and  relationship  with  the  divine.  Man  ought 
to  remember  that  the  latter  is  inseperable  from  the 

"  lb.  L  10;  ill  8;  if.  3,  UoX^  St^  ody  Kpttrr6v  Ivrt  rh  vwi  \ty6tuvor,  t6 
ftf^  St*  Ivavru^cwc  4  iuLfop^rtirac  dwortXtXir^at  ritriav  diSkv  ipya,  Hvirtp 
^4  Td  ytyv6tttva  tXm^tv  ivipyiitr^ai,  ravrSrtiri  9k  tai  kvmou  icai  hfioXoyi^ 
Tb  wav  Ipyov  Iv  aifroic  Karop^ohv^eu,  idv  fikv  odv  koXovv  ^  KaXo6/uvov 
ji  irirdiTov  4  iriTarrdfitvov  ^  Kptirrov  fi  xtipov  Suup&/uy,  n^v  r&v  ytvi- 
o%mv  Iri  ra  r&v  dt&v  AyivvtiTa  dya^d  fura^ipofUv  wuc  ivetyninirtu 
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former,  and  that  therefore  the  immaterial  is  in  an 
immaterial  manner  present  to  the  material ;  from 
whence  it  follows,  that  there  is  a  pure  and  divine 
matter  which  the  gods  have  prepared  for  themselves 
as  their  appropriate  abode.  Man  must  put  faith  in 
the  mystical  doctrine  that  the  gods  have  provided 
man  with  a  particular  matter  which  theurgy  selects 
for  the  construction  of  temples,  the  making  of  statues, 
and  other  holy  purposes,  in  order  to  force  the  gods 
to  deign  their  presence  and  manifestation  to  man.^ 

These  propositions  alone,  clearly  indicate  that  the 
author  of  this  defence  of  the  mysteries  was  anxious 
indeed  to  maintain  himself  in  the  pure  elevation  of 
a  rational  worship  of  the  Deity,  but  that,  with  a  view 
to  maintain  in  the  fullest  extent  the  value  of  theur- 
gical  practices  and  the  popular  opinions  on  religion, 
he  relapsed  into  somewhat  gross,  not  to  say  supersti- 
tious ideas.  It  is  exactly  this  mixture  of  truth  with 
falsehood  that  constitutes  the  perplexing  speciousness 
of  this  work.  This  will  appear  plainly  from  a  con- 
sideration of  its  more  positive  assertions.  The 
object  of  the  work  is  to  elevate  every  religious  rite 
to  a  pure  worship  of  the  Deity,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  exclude  every  unbecoming  notion  of  his  nature. 
And  this  object  is  expressed  in  general  by  the  at- 
tempt of  the  writer  to  explain  the  rites  of  religion 
as  a  purely  human  contrivance,  by  which  man  seeks 

■■  lb.  i.  12, 14,  16;  ▼.  23.  *E\X<i/i)rci  toIwv  Kard  tovtov  riv  \6yov  Kal 
nif  i^droic  rd  irp^riara  koX  it&ptarw  di;X«c  rol^  ivvXoic  rd  dfvXo.  lA 
dti  riQ  davfiaZirti,  idv  cai  6\i|y  rivd  Ka^apm/  Kal  dilav  tlvai  \iyifuv, .  .  • 
iTfOf (T^ai  ii  XP')  f^'^C  droppfiroiQ  X5yoic,  wc  'a^  ^^  t&v  noKopUiiv  dta- 
ftdr^v  OXif  Tie  ^K  ^c^i'  irapadidorai,  afirif  iriirov  ffVfi^viic  l«riy  avroic 
Iccivoic  roTc  Siiowrtv,  oOkovv  koI  n  Ttjg  rotaitrrie  ^\fit  dv<ria  dvtytipn 
TO^e  dtoiie  M  n)v  l^faciv  ca2  TrpoKaXtXrai  ti/dkiac  fcphq  KaroKft^iV,  X^'P'^ 
re  aifTo^c  irapaywofikvovQ  xal  riKiitte  iirtitlKWfft ;  lb.  26. 
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to  raise  himself  up  to  the  godlike,  but  in  which  no 
action  or  passion  of  the  gods  is  to  be  supposed  to 
enter ;  for  they  continue  for  ever,  and  from  eternity, 
in  immutable  perfection.  This  view  is  so  firmly 
maintained  by  the  author,  that  it  has  enabled  him  to 
improve  the  doctrine  of  Plotinus,  by  substituting,  for 
his  doctrine  that  the  One  suffered  the  world-creating 
Reason  to  issue  out  of  itself,  that  the  first  god  and 
king  had  spontaneously  beamed  forth  out  of  the  One.  ^^ 
Whenever,  therefore,  displeasure  or  propitiation  of 
the  gods  is  spoken  of,  nothing  else  is  to  be  understood 
by  these  respective  terms  than,  on  the  one  hand, 
man's  blindness,  which  alienates  him  from  them; 
and  on  the  other,  his  ability  to  return  to  them,  and 
to  receive  again  the  gift  of  their  eternal  goodness.^ 
In  another  passage,  however,  it  is  admitted,  with 
something  like  inconsistency,  that  out  of  compassion 
for  the  trouble  of  their  worshippers,  and  from  love 
of  their  creatures,  the  gods  give  to  the  worthy  their 
due.^®  The  writer  of  this  treatise  refuses  to  admit 
that  the  demons  are  corporeal,  and  he  employs  a  very 
tortuous  ingenuity  to  show  that  the  visible  gods,  the 
stars  for  instance,  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  cor- 
poreal. They  are  not,  he  says,  comprised  by,  but 
they  comprise  bodies ;  the  heavenly,  ethereal  body, 
is  of  nearest  affinity  to  the  immaterial  essence 
of  the  gods ;  the  stars  are  in  a  certain  degree  incor- 
poreal, since  the  divine  form  is  the  predominant 
principle  of  their  nature.  He  did  not  dare  abso- 
lutely to  deny  the  existence  of  corporeal  gods,  since 

•*  lb.  viii,  2.    'AirA  8k   row  iv6g  To<tTov  6  airdpKfig  Bibc  iavTov  Ifi- 
"  Ib.i.  13.  »•  lb.  iv.  1. 
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the  books  of  Hermes  treated  even  of  ethereal  and 
empyreal  gods,  and  so  he  did  not  scruple  to  admit  at 
last  that  there  are  both  material  and  immaterial  gods ; 
to  the  former  of  whom  material  sacrifices  must  be 
made.'^  Having  gone  so  far,  he  could  no  longer 
resist  the  pressure  of  superstition,  and  he  tells  many 
wonderfiil  stories  of  the  awful  appearances  of  the 
gods,  demons,  heroes,  souls,  angels,  archangels, 
and  archons,  and  of  the  consequences  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  ranks,  these  superior  intelli- 
gences produce ;  of  the  corporeal  and  mental  advan- 
tages which  their  manifestation  entails  upon  those 
who  had  invoked  their  presence ;  and  of  the  evil, 
punitive  demons,  whose  good-will  man  must  care- 
fully propitiate.  All  their  manifestations  are  real 
and  reveal  a  reality ;  delusive  appearances  do,  how- 
ever, occur,  when  faults  or  mistakes  are  committed  in 
the  theurgical  forms.^®  Naturally,  theurgy  is  an  art, 
and  therefore  it  must  not  omit  to  put  men  on  their 
guard  against  all  spurious  and  unqualified  pretenders 
to  the  same  dignity.  Accordingly,  we  are  taught 
that  it  is  not  every  so-called  art  of  magic  and  divina- 
tion that  deserves  the  name,  but  that  it  is  expedient 
to  revert  to  the  earliest  tradition  of  the  gods,  and  to 
follow  the  most  ancient  forms,  even  though  they  maj'- 
be  unintelligible.  Above  all,  it  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  love  of  change,  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  Grecian  mind ;  the  barbarians  are  less  fickle, 
and  on  this  account  beloved  by  the  gods ;  but  even 
the  pious  Egyptians  have  not  in  all  respects  main- 

■^  Ih.  L  16;  17.  Tp67rov  rivd  Avufiaroi,  ▼.  U;  viii.  2. 
"*  Of  these  things  the  whole  of  sec.  ii.  is  full'     The  evil  demons  are  treated 
of  in  sect.  iiL  31. 

IV.  2  s 
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tained  the  olden  traditions  in  their  purity,  and  in 
some  points  the  practices  of  the  Chaldees  are  to  be 
preferred.'* 

If  any  one  should  object  to  the  author  of  this 
treatise  that  in  such  works  of  theurgy  as  he  recom- 
mends, he  departs  from  the  pure  worship  of  the 
Deity,  such  an  objection  would  not  silence  him ;  for 
he  would  remind  the  reader  of  the  wants  and  im- 
perfection of  man's  nature  and  his  position  in  the 
world.  The  pure  worship  of  the  pure  gods  is  in 
truth  appropriate  to  such  as  with  supra-mundane 
capabilities  has  united  himself  with  the  gods,  who  is 
out  of  the  body  and  entirely  soul ;  but  that,  which 
is  suited  for  such,  is  by  no  means  fit  to  be  prescribed 
to  all.  To  attain  to  such  eminence,  is  the  rare  lot 
of  one  only,  or  of  a  few  at  most,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
times  that  even  such  men  can  hold  converse  so 
high  with  the  immaterial  gods.  Moreover,  it 
is  impossible  to  arrive  at  this  purity  of  worship, 
except  through  the  lower  grades  of  theurgy.*® 
According  to  the  ritual  of  the  priests,  man  must 
commence  with  the  worship  of  the  material  gods ; 
otherwise  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  rise  to  the 
immaterial.  In  this  impure  body,  roan  requires 
corporeal  benefits  which  the  immaterial  gods,  who 
are  far  removed  from  all  corporeity,  cannot  bestow ; 

*  lb.  iii.  13;  26;  v'u  4—7;  vii.  6.  »v<rc(  yap  "EXXifvIc  thi  vf^rcpoirotot, 
K.r.X. 

*^  lb.  V.  14,  Bqq.  Kara  ik  ri^v  t&v  Upewv  rkxvfiv  dpx*f^cu  xp^l  rHv 
Upovpyidv  airb  twv  uXacwv,  oif  yap  hv  aXkwQ  ivl  Toi>i  av\ov^  BtovQ 
ysvoiTo  17  AvapaffiQ,  lb.  20.  Oif  dei  Sr^  rb  iviSrt  fiSXtc'sai  Syj/k  irapayi- 
v6fitvov  iirl  Ttf  rcXei  Trjc  UpariKfjc  rovro  KOivbv  diro^aivtiv  irp^c  dvaV" 
ras  dvOpUTTOvCf  <IXX'  ov^^  irpbc  roi^c  dpxofiivovQ  rric  Qfovpyiac  irouttrBag 
airoxpilfia  koiv6vj  oit$k  frpb^  ^Krovvrac  Iv  avry,  Koi  yap  6vrot  dfidHT' 
ytfrwQ  ffutf/taroeidrj  Troiovvrat  r^v  ifrtfikXtiav  riis  6<Tc5ri|rof. 
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to  participate  in  these  benefits,  man  must  apply  to 
the  corporeal  gods,  who  require  to  be  worshipped 
with  material  sacrifices  and  customs.  Thus,  then, 
has  this  philosopher  invented  a  very  different  method 
from  that  of  Plotinus,  for  the  attainment  by  man  of 
a  union  with  the  supreme  God.  With  him  theurgy 
is  the  only  true  road  to  happiness.^^  Man  ought 
not  to  leave  unworshipped  any  of  the  lower  gods, 
nor  even  any  of  the  powers  which  go  in  their  train/* 
The  demons  carefully  watch  over  the  mysteries, 
as  originally  containing  the  connecting  bond  of  the 
whole  mundane  system.  By  these,  man  may  arrive 
at  a  real  union  with  God.  Philosophy,  it  is  ex- 
pressly said,  is  unable  to  furnish  this  blessing ;  it 
is  even  denied  that  human  thought  is  necessary 
for  its  attainment;  for  even  without  it,  the  holy 
signs  fulfill  the  work.  Man's  thoughts  cannot 
move  the  gods  to  reveal  themselves;  for  the  lower 
cannot  possess  power  over  the  superior ;  the  divine 
symbols  alone  are  able  to  effect  this,  and  this  power 
they  possess,  because  they  are  divine.*^ 

We  have  found  it  expedient  to  enter  at  some 
length,  into  the  ideas  which  form  the  groundwork 
of  this  treatise,  because  they  are  the  best  indication 
of  the  direction  taken  by  the  neo-Platonic  school 
from  the  time  of  Porphyry.  If  he  was  driven  into 
the  shade  by  it,  it  only  threw  a  stronger  light  on 
his  disciple  Jamblichus.     Of  this  individual  a  long 

*'  Ib.x.  1.  ♦"  lb.  V.  21;  vi.  7. 

••  lb  ii.  11.  OvSk  yap  if  ivvota  ffvvdirrii  rotp  Oeotc  rot>c  0«owpyo^c. 
lirtl  tI  UiaXvi  to^q  dtwpriTiKwc  ^iKoffo^ovvrac  cx<^>'  ^^^  Otovpyiin^v 
'tyiatn^v  irpbs  roif^  BtovQ  y  vvv  Sk  ovk  exu  t6  ye  AXtiOkQ  o^ruf^y  &X\'  r/  t&v 
ipyuv  rwv  Appfirmv  leal  virip  iraoav  vSrjaiv  OcoirpcTrwf  Ivipyovfikvtav 
ri\i<Tiovpyia  ilj  rt  r&v  voov/isvwv  rote  ^lois  fidvoig  irvfipoXwv  d^BiyKTutv 

BvvafiiQ  ivTidfiffi  rr^v  BiovpyiKiiv  tvtaviv Kai  ydp  fi^  voovvrtav 

TifiCtv  airrd  rd  ffwOrifiara  6.^*  iavruv  dpf  to  oUiiov  Ipyov. 

2  s  2 
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and  tedious  biography  has  been  written  by  Euna- 
pi  us,  from  which,  however,  little  can  be  learned  as 
to  his  external  circumstances  and  fortunes.  On 
this  head  our  information  is  confined  to  the  follow- 
ing unimportant  particulars :  that  he  was  a  native 
of  Chalcis,  in  Ceelo-Syria  ;  that  he  resided  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  east,  where  he  had 
many  followers,  and  that  he  died  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine  the  Great/*  Such  works  of  his  as  we 
possess  were  designed  to  recommend  the  Pythago- 
rean philosophy,  but  are  little  calculated  to  main- 
tain his  traditionary  reputation.  The  style  is 
extremely  prolix,  and  bespeaks  both  the  decline 
of  the  art  of  composition,  and  the  author's  great 
credulity.  In  all  probability  they  consisted,  for  the 
most  part,  of  compilations  from  older  works.  The 
carelessness  of  his  style  was  blamed  even  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  as  to  the  ideas  which  he 
advanced  as  the  fruits  of  his  own  reflection,  they 
will  not  exempt  him  from  our  censure :  they  are 
utterly  void  of  originality,  and  little  more  than 
simple  traditional  ideas.  And  yet  Jamblichus  was 
held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  his  school ;  but 
this  honour  he,  without  doubt,  owed  simply  to  his 
sympathy  with  the  superstitious  spirit  of  his  age. 
The  greatest  marvels  are  related  of  him.  He  is  said 
to  have  raised  himself  by  prayer  nine  feet  above 
the  earth,  a  golden  efiulgence  shone  around  his 
person,  and  although  he  himself  declared  these 
tales  to  be  false,  still  his  expression  on  the  subject 
of  them  clearly  indicates  that  he  felt  greatly  flat- 
tered by  their  currency.*^     His  scholars  relate  of 

^  Eunap.  y.  Jambl. :  v.  JEdeB,  p.  57. ;  Suid.  s.  v,^l&fiPKtxoc. 
**  Eunap.  V,  Jambl.  *Qc  6  fikv  dtrariiaac  vfiag  ovc  ^v  dxapis. 
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him,  how  once  upon  a  time,  in  the  bath  he  evoked 
the  demons  of  two  springs  and  bade  them  appear 
before  their  eyes/* 

With  these  accounts  of  his  life  the  statements 
which  are  advanced  of  his  deviations  from  the 
earlier  doctrines  of  neo-PIatonism  fully  agree.  In 
a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  apologist  of  the 
Egyptian  Mysteries,  but  with  a  more  decided  spirit 
of  controversy,  he  refused  to  concede  to  Plotinus 
that  Reason  in  the  human  soul  is  without  passivity ; 
for  in  that  case,  he  argues,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  sin,  when  with  free-will  we  indulge  in  sensuous 
presentations,  and  so  there  would  be  no  obstacle  to 
man's  enjoying  a  more  perfect  happiness.*^  He 
called  attention  also  to  man's  weakness  in  this 
world  of  sense,  and  on  this  account  sought  to  gain 
for  him  the  potent  aid  of  some  superior  power. 
This  assistance  he  found  in  certain  souls  which  he 
supposed  to  have  descended  by  some  unpolluted 
way  into  this  world,  in  order  to  bring  to  man  sal- 
vation, purity,  and  perfection.*®  But  he  was  far 
from  limiting  to  these  the  means  which  man  has  to 
look  to  for  help  and  safety ;  but,  in  a  work  on  the 
statues  of  the  gods,  he  maintained  that  each  is  en- 
dowed with  a  power  resulting  from  the  divine  pre- 
sence within  it,  whether  the  statue  has  fallen  from 
heaven,  or  had  been  made  by  the  hand  of  man.*® 
In  the  same  spirit  he  also  spoke  of  certain  priestly 
virtues,  which  are  higher  than  the  so-called  essential 
virtues,  which  relate  to  the  divine  in  the  soul,  and 

*•  L.  L  "  ProcL  in  Tim.  v.  p.  841  ;  Stob.  Eel.  i.  p.  884. 

*•  Stob.  Eel.  i.  p.  906 — 910.  *H  ftiv  ydp  (se.  ^vxh)  M  tuarripiq,  Kai  rod- 
Aptru  Kai  Tt\fi6riiTt  t&v  ryh  tariovva  dxpavTOV  ^outrcu  Kai  ri^v  KoBodov, 
••  Phot.  Bibl.  Cod.  215. 
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unite  us  with  the  One.*"  With  the  best  disposition 
to  pass  a  favourable  judgment  on  Jamblichus,  who 
was  prized  in  his  school  as  highly  as  Plato,^^  it 
would  be  difficult  to  acquit  him  of  the  chaise 
of  employing  those  dishonest  arts  which  partisan- 
ship, exaggeration,  and  the  ambition  to  shine  as  the 
head  of  a  new  sect,  usually  lead  to.  He  appears  to 
have  defended  the  arts  and  practices  of  theurgy 
from  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  author  of  the 
treatise  on  the  Egyptian  Mysteries,  namely,  that 
the  divine  energy  extends  everywhere.  The  gods, 
he  taught,  are  ever  with  us,  although  we  are  not 
always  with  them  ;  and,  he  says,  when  their  birth, 
or  wandering  from  one  place  to  another  is  spoken 
of,  nothing  more  is  to  be  understood  than  that  they 
have  been  bom  for  us,  or  that  we  have  approached 
to  them.*^  It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that,  not- 
withstanding he  composed  many  works  in  eluci- 
dation of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  he  yet  held  his 
philosophy  in  less  esteem  than  that  of  Pythagoras, 
which,  in  all  points,  was  the  subject  of  his  constant 
and  unconditional  admiration.  To  this  source  we 
may  ascribe  the  attempt  which  we  meet  with  so 

"^  Cousin  Journ.  des  Savants.  1835,  p.  149,  from  an  unprinted  Commentaiy 
on  the  Phsedo.  UpoffTiBtinv  6  ^IdfipXixoc  kv  toXq  ircpc  r&v  ApirHv,  Ian 
ilcl  Kal  Uparucal  Aptral  Kard  t6  ^^tottSkc  ^^ivr&ftepai  r^c  ^v^ifCy  imm- 
pfX^ovcrai  wairatQ  raic  ttprffiivcuc  oiffuifdiffiv  oviraic,  Ivuziat  H  vKopx^^^ft^ 
The  word  ivnirapiX^ovffai  is  ambiguous ;  as  is  also  oif<TwSiifiv,  The  latter 
refers  probably  to  the  virtue  of  the  yovc»  with  which  the  oMa  is  usually  con* 
joined.  In  this  classification  there  may  perhaps  be  contained  a  covert*  attack 
on  the  above-given  view  of  Porphyry,  Sent.  34,  since  Jamblichus  did  not  admit 
that  man  may  be  united  to  the  One  simply  by  the  virtues  of  the  vovCt  but  that 
he  requires,  in  addition,  the  aid  of  theurgy  for  this  object. 

*^  Besides  Eunapius,  the  emperor  Julian  and  Proclus  load  him  with  the 
most  lavish  praises. 

"  Procl.  in  Tim.  i.  p.  44,  45. 
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often  in  his  writings  to  arrange  the  system  of  things 
according  to  certain  holy  numbers.  Jamblichus 
gives  a  detailed  enumeration  of  a  whole  host  of 
gods,  which  he  has  divided  into  different  classes ; 
in  short,  he  evinces  great  anxiety  to  establish  a 
polytheistic  system  of  theology.^^  Thus  did  the 
philosophy  of  Greece  gradually  revert  to  that  form 
of  a  theogony  from  which,  in  all  probability,  it 
received  its  first  stimulus. 

After  the  death  of  Jamblichus,  the  zeal  of  the 
neo-Platonists  to  establish  a  system  of  heathenish 
theurgy  seems  to  have  abated.  Perhaps  it  was 
believed,  that  all  had  been  accomplished  that  was 
possible  in  this  respect.  Moreover,  the  times  had  now 
arrived  when  the  weak  arm  of  the  old  tottering  state 
was  stretched  out  to  welcome  the  Christian  religion. 
Constantine  the  Great  and  his  successors  favoured 
Christianity,  which  they  had  adopted,  and  attempted 
by  law  to  put  a  stop  to,  or  at  least  to  repress,  the 
pagan  ceremonies  and  magic.^*  For  this  reason 
Eunapius,  a  neo-Platonist,  and  the  biographer  of 
all  the  most  distinguished  members  of  his  sect 
down  to  the  times  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  has 
remarked  of  iEdesius,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  disciples  of  Jamblichus  and  his 
successor  in  the  school,  that  he  was  not  in  other 
respects  inferior  to  his  master,  although  no  miracles 
are  recorded  of  him  ;  since,  in  all  probability,  he 

^  Among  the  signs  that  the  age  no  longer  possesBed  power  to  master  and 
understand  the  ancient  literature  is,  the  striking  &ct  that  Jamblichus  should 
have  singled  out  ten  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  as  containing  the  whole  of  his 
system  ;  nay  more,  that  he  could  assert  the  same  simply  of  the  Parmenides 
and  Timseus,  in  which  assertion  Proclus  concurred  with  him.  Procl.  in  Tim.  i. 
p.  5;  in  Alcib.  Pr.  ll,Creuz. 

•*  Procl.  in  Tim.  ii.  94j  v.  299. 
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kept  those  which  he  did   perform  concealed,    as 
generally  it  was  not  found  good  to  communicate  the 
profound er  wisdom,  except  to  a  few  after  long  pro- 
bation and   preparatory  intercourse.**      Upon   the 
accession  of  Julian,  the  friend  and  patron  of  neo- 
Platonism  and  the  old  national  worship,  this  restraint 
was  removed ;  and  under  his  Christian  successors, 
down  to  Theodosius,  toleration  allowed  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  olden  religion  the  free  expression  of 
their  opinions ;  nevertheless,  during  a  long  interval 
we  meet  with  no  philosopher  of   any   distinction 
who  was  able  to  rekindle  an  enthusiasm  for  the  still 
dominant  system  of  philosophy.     To  judge   from 
the  long  series  of   biographical    sketches   which 
Eunapius  has  given  us,  without,  indeed  anything 
like  insight  into  the  true  character  of  these  times, 
and  without  capacity  to  throw  off  a  living   por- 
traiture of   his   contemporaries,   it   would   almost 
appear  that  the  reviving  passion  for  the  rhetorical 
art,  which  now  put  forth  a  few  untimely  fruits,  had 
driven  philosophical  pursuits  entirely  into  the  shade. 
This  pursuit,  however,  had  an  external  and  more 
general  object,  and  that  was,  the  more  practical  ten- 
dency which  had  gradually  established  itself  in  the 
neo-Platonic  school.     The  disciples  of  Plotinus  and 
Porphyry  had  confined  themselves  too  closely   to 
the  school,  to  a  life  oC  contemplation  and  asceticism, 
to   satisfy   the  demands  of  an   age  in  which  the 
olden    enlightenment  and  science,  and  the  whole 
ancient  frame  of  life,  had  come  into  deadly  conflict 
with  Christianity.     Men  must  have  become  gra- 
dually convinced  that  this  dispute  must  be  carried 

"    v.  iEdes.  p.  37,  Comm. 
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on  with  other  arms  than  those  merely  of  learning  and 
philosophy.  It  was  only  for  a  while  that  the  theurgic 
arts,  which  were  now  in  high  vogue,  could  hope  to 
deceive  men ;  and  even  to  ensure  this  brief  reign 
they  must  put  forth  something  more  than  a  mere 
theory,  or  the  petty  tricks  of  jugglery  performed  in 
secret,  but  must  come  forth  into  a  wider  stage,  and  to 
ensure  any  considerable  result,  enter  upon  political 
life.  Remarkable  in  this  respect  is  the  influence 
which  predictions  and  premonitory  dreams  appear  to 
have  had  on  the  life  and  conduct  of  Julian.  But  in 
this  regard,  Chrysanthus,  the  successor  of  ^desius, 
who,  in  perfectly  good  faithj  investigated  the  laws  of 
divination,  was  of  less  influence  than  Maximus,  a 
member  of  the  same  school,  and  of  violent  character, 
who,  it  is  said,  by  reason  of  the  grandeur  of  his  nature, 
despised  all  proof  in  words,  but  gave  his  attestations 
by  miracles,  and  was  able  to  command  favourable 
indications  of  the  future.®®  Hence  the  emperor 
Julian  found  greater  delight  and  satisfaction  in 
Maximus  than  in  his  teacher,  Chrysanthus.  If, 
however,  the  doctrine  of  this  school  hoped  in  this 
wise  to  maintain  an  influence  in  political  life,  pro- 
digies and  divinations  were  but  one  of  the  means  by 
which  it  could  stimulate  men  to  faith  and  action  ; 
more  generally  available  for  this  purpose  was  poli- 
tical eloquence.  This  found  its  appropriate  avo- 
cation not  only  in  the  defence  of  paganism,®^  but 
also   in  the  attack   of  Christianity.®'      This  new 


^  EuDap.  y.  Maximi,  p.  89 ;  t.  Chryaanth.  p.  190. 
^^  Proof  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  discourse  of  Libanus,  virip  rwv  Up&v, 
^  This  accounts  for  the  labours  of  the  Christians  of  this  period  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  the  rhetorical  art. 
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enthusiasm  for  oratory  gave  rise  also  to  the  diligence 
which  the  pagans  now  showed  in  the  preservation 
of  ancient  literature  in  general ;  which  appeared  to 
the  philosophers  as  the  appropriate  means  for  main- 
taining the  divine  revelations  in  their  purity,  and 
giving  a  becoming  exposition  of  them.     In  these 
efforts,  moreover,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  in 
no  slight  degree  animated  by  a  devotion  to  an- 
cestral institutions,  and  a  pride  in  the  olden  renown 
of  their  state. and  people,  all  which  seemed  to  be 
endangered  by  the  new  religion/^    It  is  at  once 
obvious,  that  on  all  these  points  a  new  direction, 
of  a  practical  nature,  would  naturally  be  given  in  a 
short  time  to  the  neo-Platonic  school,  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  emperor  Julian,  expressed  itself  in  con- 
demnation of  a  solitary  life,  and  the  eulogium  of  the 
Cynical  or  rather  Stoical  philosophy.    He  laboured 
to  collect  together  all  the  ramifications  of  the  ancient 
philosophy,  with  a  view  to  oppose  it  in  harmonious 
concentration  to  a  foreign  and  intolerant  religion. 

**  Of  this  we  find  many  proofr  in  the  writings  and  the  life  of  the  emperor 
Julian,  ibr  which  I  must  refer  to  NeaoderiB  work  on  the  Emperor  Julian  and 
his  Times. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CLOSE   OF  THE    NEO-PLATONIC    PHILOSOPHY. 

This  new  political  direction  of  the  neo-Platonic 
philosophy  was  not  calculated  to  be  of  long  dura- 
tion. It  was  foreign  to  its  spirit,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  circumstances  only.  And  these  quickly 
changed.  In  practical  life  this  philosophy  was  un- 
able to  vie  with  Christianity ;  its  mission  was  sim- 
ply the  preservation  of  the  olden  learning,  science, 
and  art.  When  therefore,  in  the  time  of  Theodo- 
sius  the  Great,  Christianity  was  perfect  master  of 
the  state,  the  neo-Platonic  philosophy  became  again 
a  mere  matter  of  the  school ;  its  practical  influence 
rapidly  declined,  or  at  least,  was  confined  to  private 
life  and  individual  pursuits.  It  maintained  in- 
deed, to  its  close,  tliat  theurgical  character,  which 
from  the  time  of  Jamblichus  it  had  pre-eminently 
assumed,  but  associated  with  it  a  certain  proce- 
dure, which,  in  accordance  with  its  character  as  a 
philosophical  school,  and  consisted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  scientific  propositions,  and  thereby  vin- 
dicated the  importance  of  scientific  enlightenment 
conjointly  with  that  of  theurgy.  After  that  Chris- 
tianity had,  generally  speaking,  gained  the  victory 
over  heathenism,  the  latter  still  maintained  its 
repute  among  the  two  classes  of  society  which 
stood  at  the  lowest  (the  pagani),  and   the  highest 
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gradesof  mental  enlightenmeDt.  With  the  former 
class,  as  being  in  general  the  last  to  which  the  pro- 
gress of  enlightenment  forces  its  way,  the  love  of 
what  is  old,  custom,  the  fact  that  whatever  is  new  is 
to  them  incomprehensible,  and  the  distrust  which 
indisposes  them  to  all  innovation,  co-operated 
greatly  in  producing  a  stubborn  adherence  to  the 
olden  superstitions  of  heathenism.  The  latter  were 
influenced  by  a  sense  of  the  value  of  the  enlighten- 
ment both  in  science  and  art,  which  they  inherited 
from  their  forefathers,  but  which  seemed  to  be  of 
no  repute  in  the  view  of  Christianity.  These 
benefits  they  could  not  readily  abandon  for  a  reli- 
gion which  in  its  actual  guise  at  least,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  with  its  principles,  appeared 
as  the  enemy  of  all  such  advantages.  These  two 
classes  of  the  still  lingering  adherents  of  heathenism 
were  intellectually  far  removed  from  each  other. 
One  tie  alone  united  them,  and  this  was  the  prac- 
tice of  theurgical  arts  and  the  superstition  connected 
therewith. 

The  modification  of  the  neo-Platonic  philosophy 
to  a  strictly  scholastic  form  cannot  be  historically 
traced  to  its  origin.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable 
that  it  took  its  rise  principally  at  Athens,  where 
schools  after  the  old  Greek  model  had  maintained 
themselves  the  longest,  and  struck  deepest  root.  It 
is  not  known  in  what  connection  the  Athenian  school 
of  neo-Platonists  stood  to  that  of  Jamblichus,  whose 
seat  was  principally  in  Asia.  All  that  we  know  is, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  an  Athe- 
nian, Plutarch  son  of  Nestorius,  had  a  well-fre- 
quented school  at  Athens,  in  which  he  was  afterwards 
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succeeded  by  bis  disciple  Syrianus  of  Alexandria.^ 
With  tbis  individual  we  are  better  acquainted  by 
means  of  a  commentary  whicb  be  composed  on  tbe 
metaphysics  of  Aristotle.^  From  tbis  work  we  can 
clearly  see  tbat  bis  doctrine  bore  tbe  character  of  a 
regular  scholastic  formulary.  To  every  proposition 
of  Aristotle  which  be  seeks  to  expound,  be  does 
not  fail  to  attach  whatever  doctrinal  position  bis 
own  school  maintained,  to  refute  those  positions  of 
Aristotle  which  in  his  own  view  were  false,  and  on 
the  other  band,  to  confirm  his  doctrine  by  first 
principles.  He  proceeds  throughout,  on  tbe  view 
that  tbe  principle  of  contradiction,  in  tbe  sense  tbat 
the  same  cannot  be  both  affirmed  and  denied  of  tbe 
same,  holds  universally  as  a  fundamental  principle, 
but  tbat  in  the  other  sense  in  which  it  posits  as  true 
either  the  affirmative  or  negative  of  any  proposi- 
tion, is  only  valid  of  things  which  may  be  matters 
of  knowledge,  but  not  of  those  which  ti'anscend 
both  language  and  science  ;  for  these  admit  neither 
of  affirmation  nor  of  negation,  simply  because 
every  assertion  with  respect  to  them  must  be  equally 
false.^  It  is  obvious,  tbat  tbis  explanation  attributes 
to  deductive  reasoning,  which  indeed  is  indispen- 
sable to  a  school  as  such,  a  greater  importance  than 
Plotinus  gave  to  it.  Tbis  circumstance  will  also 
serve  to  explain  tbe  high  value  which  Syrianus 
set  upon  tbe  writings  and  philosophy  of  Aristotle, 

*  Marini  v.  Procli,  12. 

*  We  are  only  able  to  refer  to  a  Latin  version  by  Hieronyxnus  BagoUnus  of 
the  2nd,  12th,  and  13th  Books,  which  as  yet  are  the  only  one  printed  complete. 
A  MS.  of  the  Greek  text  is  still  extant,  out  of  which  Brandis  (Scholia  Graeca 
in  Arist.  Metaphysica)  has  published  several  fiagmenta. 

"  In  Metaph.  ii.  fol.  13.  b. 
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as  is  apparent  from  the  great  pains,  which  he  has 
been  at,  to  prove,  that  he  oaght  not,  merely  out  of 
respect  to  the  authority  of  this  philosopher,  to 
question  the  doctrines  of  the  Pythagoreans  and 
Plato  concerning  first  principles,  merely  because 
Aristotle  warmly  opposed  them.  To  guard  against 
such  a  prejudice  in  weaker  minds,  he  sets  himself 
to  refiite  the  objections  and  arguments  of  Aristotle.* 
There  is  nothing  further  worth  extracting  from  the 
writings  of  Syrianus :  they  contain  in  general  the 
ordinary  theses  of  his  school,  which  he  defends  by 
the  usual  distinctions  against  the  conflicting  views 
of  Aristotle. 

More  deserving  of  notice  is  his  disciple  and  suc- 
cessor Proclus,  of  whose  life  and  doctrine  we  pos- 
sess more  precise  information*  His  life  was  written 
by  his  faithful  disciple  Marinus,  who  describes  him 
as  a  model,  not  only  of  political,  but  also  of  the 
higher  theurgical  and  philosophical  virtues.  As 
this  biography,  however,  bears  a  strong  appearance 
of  being  a  mere  panegyric  of  the  school,  full  of 
lavish  praises  of  his  virtues,  in  terms  borrowed 
from  Plotinus,^  it  fidls  in  conveying  to  the  mind  a 
living  portraiture  of  the  personal  character  of 
Proclus.  Nevertheless,  we  do  occasionally  catch  a 
glance  at  nice  traits,  which  give  a  more  precise  in- 
dication of  his  personal  and  mental  character. 
Proclus  who  is  usually  sumamed  the  Lycian,  as 
being  descended  from  Lycian  parents,  and  receiving 
his  earliest  education  at  Anthus  in  Lycia,  was  born 
at  Constantinople,  a.d.  412,  and  from  his  father 

*  lb.  xii.  Pzooem.  p.  41  a,  sq. 

'  See  the  notes  of  Boiflwiuide  to  this  woik. 
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who  was  a  man  of  wealth,  received  a  careful  educa- 
tion, with  a  view  to  the  profession  of  forensic 
oratory.  But  upon  the  completion  of  his  studies  at 
Alexandria,  he  devoted  himself  to  scientific  pursuits, 
in  which  his  curiosity  had  been  awakened,  but  not 
satisfied,  by  his  Alexandrian  teachers.  With  the 
view  of  prosecuting  these  inquiries,  he  proceeded 
to  Athens,  where  he  was  the  disciple  of  the  aged 
Plutarch,  and  afterwards  of  Syrianus.  From  this 
time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  neo-Platonic  and 
heathen  theology,  and  after  the  death  of  Syrianus, 
succeeded  him  as  the  teacher  and  representative 
of  his  school.^  By  his  great  industry  as  a  writer, 
not  only  of  philosophical  works  but  also  of  hymns ; 
by  regular  observance  of  religious  ceremonies,  by 
strict  iasts,  not  only  at  the  usual  seasons  but  at 
others  self-imposed  ;  by  a  revival  of  religious  rites, 
which  in  many  places  had  fallen  into  disuse  and 
oblivion,  and  by  his  controversy  with  the  Christians^ 
he  attained  to  great  distinction,  and  for  a  consider- 
able period  before  his  death,  which  happened  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  was  looked  up  to  as  the  main 
pillar  of  the  ancient  but  declining  feith/  His  life 
affords  proof  of  the  danger  incurred  by  those  who, 
in  those  times  of  Christian  persecution  of  the 
heathen  idolatry,  professed  the  religion  of  paganism. 
It  was  only  in  secret  that  they  dared  to  celebrate 
their  religious  rites,  and  the  neo-Platonists  even 
concealed  from  their  scholars  the  practice  of  their 
religion.  Proclus  having  fallen  under  suspicion  of 
having  acted  in  this  respect  contrary  to  the  edicts 

•  Marini  v.  Prod.  6  ;  8  j  11  ;  12. 
^  lb,  13;  16;  18;  19  J  22;    28. 
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of  the  Christian  emperors,  was  forced  to  retire  for 
a  while  from  Athens,  and  upon  his  return,  appears 
to  hare  proceeded  with  greater  caution,  in  which 
he  was  aided  by  the  position  of  his  residence.  It 
was  on  this  account  that  he  constantly  enjoined  on 
all  the  proverb  **  live  concealed,"  and  did  not  com- 
municate the  profounder  mysteries  of  his  doctrine 
but  to  the  well  tried  among  his  disciples,  who  were 
assembled  for  this  purpose  in  the  evening  on  con- 
dition of  not  divulging  the  subject  of  their  meeting 
(aypa^oc  <rvvov<rlai).^  Thus  had  this  public  worship 
become  the  affair  of  a  secret  sect.  The  zeal  which 
Proclus  displayed  for  the  maintenance  and  diffusion 
of  the  olden  religion,  was  rewarded  by  many  distinc- 
tions, not  merely  at  the  hands  of  men  but  also  of  the 
gods.  During  his  whole  life  he  experienced  in  an 
especial  manner  the  favour  of  Athena,  Apollo,  and 
Asclepius.  He  was  raised  to  the  contemplation,  not 
indeed  of  the  absolute  One,  but  yet  of  the  supra- 
sensible  archetypes,  and  he  was  not  limited  to  a  life 
of  speculation  simply,  but  by  theurgy  was  elevated 
to  the  higher  practical  life.  His  prayers  could  effect 
cures ;  and  by  magic  forms  and  ceremonies  he  could 
call  forth  fertilising  showers,  and  still  earthquakes. 
He  was  frequently  favoured  with  premonitory 
dreams ;  and  in  one  it  was  revealed  to  him,  that  he 
formed  a  link  in  the  hermetic  chain,  and  that  within 
him  dwelt  the  soul  of  the  Pythagorean  Nicomachus.^ 
When  the  Christians  were  meditating  on  removing 
the  statue  of  Athena,  which  had  till  then  stood  in 
the  Parthenon,  a  beautiful  woman  appeared  in  a 
vision  to    him,   and  ordered   him  to   prepare   his 

•  lb.  11;  15;  22;  29,  »  lb.  22  ;  28. 
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house  for  the  reception  of  the  goddess.^®  His  vene- 
ration was  not  confined  to  the  Grecian  deities ;  but 
he  was  accustomed  to  declare  that  the  philosopher 
ought  not  to  be  a  worshipper  of  the  gods  of  a  single 
state  or  people,  but  to  be  a  priest  of  the  whole 
world.^^  It  is  singular  that  a  man  who  devoted  so 
much  industry  to  the  composition  of  original,  and 
the  exposition  of  other  men's  works,  should,  never- 
theless, have  placed  so  little  value  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  written  documents,  as  to  declare  frequently, 
that  if  it  depended  upon  himself  he  would  permit 
the  circulation  of  no  other  ancient  works  than 
the  Oracles,  and  the  Timseus,  and  withdraw  all 
others  from  his  contemporaries,  since  they  who 
read  them  indiscriminately  and  without  due  pre- 
paration, derived  nothing  but  injury  from  the 
perusal.^^  This,  however,  is  but  another  trait  of 
an  age  weary  with  the  weight  of  years,  and  unable 
to  bear  the  burden  of  ancient  recollections.  We 
see  in  it  also,  a  proof  that  it  was  not  the  Chris- 
tians alone  who  were  anxious  to  withdraw  the 
ancient  writers  from  the  people;  the  heathens 
of  these  times  were  equally  tired  of  them.  They 
selected  a  few  favoured  works  from  the  vast  riches 
of  antiquity,  which  they  cherished  and  preserved 
with  love.  But  what  they  thus  chose  was  far  from 
being  its  best  works,  but  such  as  could  be  most 
easily  adapted  and  reconciled  to  their  own  mystical 

»•  IK  M. 

^^  lb.  19.    T^v  ^%K69o^v  irpoff^ccc  tif  fu&s  nvbc  wSkf^c^  Mk  rmv  icap* 
ivioig  frarplntv  tlvaidtpairivTiiv,KOivf  9k  tov  SXov  K^pLOV  Upo^yrify. 

^'  lb.  88.  fin.     E/io^ci  ik  iroXXcinc  ^al  rovro  Xlyciv,  8r(  jcvpioc  <^  ^v^ 
Ii6va  SLv  r&v   dpxaiuv  airdvrbtv  fiifiXiuv  iiroLow  ^pt^^ai  rd  X6yta  Kai 
rbv  Tifiaiov,  tA  ik  dWa  ^^dviJ^ov  Ui  rSv  vvv  dv^punnav  iid  t6  koi  pXav- 
TitrBai  Iviov^  twv  lUii  Kai  d^afraviuTut^  IvTvyx^vdvTiav  avTOtQ, 
IV.  "2    T 
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reveries.  Such  works,  and  whatever  else  was  in- 
debted for  its  preservation  to  the  hereditary  habit 
of  the  schools,  were  furnished  with  lengthy  commen- 
taries ;  but  to  judge  of  these,  we  need  only  to  read 
those  of  Proclus,  which  are  extant  in  consider- 
able numbers,  and  we  shall  not  find  that  he  has 
often  hit  the  true  meaning  of  the  ancient  writeri, 
or  even  displayed  a  good  and  honest  will  to  discover 
it  by  a  careful  examination  of  their  works.  They 
seem  to  afford  him  little  more  than  an  occasion  for 
the  exposition  of  his  own  opinions,  and  for  fortify- 
ing them  by  their  avthority. 

Upon  a  perusal  of  the  original  works  of  Proclus, 
and  especially  of  his  **  Institutio  Theologica/'  we 
cannot  fail  to  observe  in  them  a  constant  effort  to 
give  to  the  whole  body  of  his  doctrine  a  firm  co- 
herence, by  means  of  a  chain  of  precise  and  strictly 
lexical  reasoning.  Thus,  too,  in  his  exposition  of 
Plato's  works,  among  other  objects  which  he  pro. 
poses  to  himself,  is  that  of  exhibiting  the  enchain- 
ment of  Plato's  proofs,  and  their  conformity  to  the 
strict  laws  of  logic ;  in  which  procedure  he  occa- 
sionally stretched  the  laws  of  logic  to  their  utmost 
extent.  In  general  he  seems  to  have  held  the  view 
that  the  pupil  of  theology  ought  to  avail  himself  of 
every  branch  of  enlightenment,  but  the  philosophi- 
cal especially,  as  a  means  to  a  higher  intelligence ; 
in  that  he  is  to  purify  himself  by  virtue,  to  make 
himself  master  of  physics,  and  by  logical  exercises 
prepare  himself  for  a  knowledge  of  the  divine.^^ 
And   even  if  this  ^^be  also    the  general  doctrine 

"  TheoL  Plat.  i.  2,  p.  4,  tq.  Jtpb  yAp  r^c  rotate  ^v  ^oic  X^yoic  wXAvng 
(irdXiic  ?)  X'^^^^  1^^^  dirop6c  ivriv  4  rwv  ^tiuv  ytvQv  Kal  r^c  iv  a^rotc 
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of  his  fichool,  Btill  the  extent  to  which  Proclus 
enters  upon  these  logical  deductions  is  far  beyond 
what  we  meet  with  in  any  of  the  earlier  neo- 
Platonists.  His  object  is  to  construct  a  complete 
system  of  theology  on  a  train  of  consequential  rea- 
soning. He  considers,  it  is  true,  right  method  as 
being  in  itself  not  worth  its  trouble,  but  still  con- 
siders it  to  be  indispensable  to  science.^^  With 
this  view  was  connected  his  admiration  of  Plato, 
which  went  so  far  as  to  lead  him  to  boast,  as  if  in 
contradistinction  to  Plotinus,  that  he  desires  to  be 
the  expositor  of  Plato  rather  than  a  propagator  of 
original  opinions."  The  pre-eminence  of  Plato  con- 
sisted, in  the  view  of  Proclus,  in  scientific  method  of 
exposition,  which  distinguished  his  writings  from 
the  symbolical  Orphic  doctrines,  and  from  the  figu- 
rative teaching  of  the  Pythagoreans."  This  scien- 
tific form  does  not,  indeed,  exclusively  meet  with 
his  approbation,  but  he  makes  its  excellence  to 
consist  in  this,  that  it  expresses  its  ideas  without 
disguise,  in  which  respect  the  words  of  divine  inspi- 
ration alone  approximate  to  it.^^ 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  praises  of  mysticism, 
which  are  even  more  frequent  in  Proclus  than  in 
Plotinus,  present  a  strange  contrast  to  his  logical 
labours.  Who,  he  demands,  can  ever  express  the 
truth  of  divinity  ?  Man  may,  perhaps,  speak  about 
the  gods,  but  he  can  never  express  what  they  really 
are.     Man  may  speak  scientifically,  but  yet  not 

**  In  Panii.  i,  p.  29. 

»  In  Alcib.  Pr.76y  p.  226,  tq.  Creui.  'Iva  9^  rov  nX^ri^yoc  &fuv  IKn' 
ytiral  rcU  /ti)  irp^  Uiaf  iwtv^ifw^fuv  rdc  rov  ^iXov^v  pifMic*  Plotinus 
is  not  named,  but  it  is  his  doctrine  that  Is  here  oontioTeited. 

w  Theol.  Plat.  i.  4,  p.  •.  »  L.  1. 
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rationally.^*  Now  such  a  view  evidently  makes  tbe 
scientific  inferior  to  the  rational.  In  the  same  way 
that  Plotinus  praised  certainty  (vforec)  as  contrasted 
with  persuasion,  does  Proclus  extol  it;  but  with 
this  difierence,  that  he  opposes  it  to  knowledge, 
and  regards  it  as  a  mystical  introduction  to  a  divine 
illumination.  By  it  man  is  made  to  indwell  in  the 
unknowable  and  hidden  unity,  wherein  every 
motion  and  energy  of  his  soul  arrive  at  rest.^' 
This  certainty  or  faith  is  expressly  distinguished 
from  the  reliance  on  general  ideas,  by  which  we 
become  cognizant  only  of  individuals,  but  are  not 
united  with  the  One.  The  Good  is  that  wherewith 
&ith  unites  man ;  it  is  the  highest  certainty;  we 
place  confidence  in  it  in  the  way  that  we  place 
reliance  on  truth-speaking  individuals.  It  leads 
many  to  works  of  theurgy,  which  is  better  than  any 
human  wisdom,  and  comprises  all  the  benefits  of 
magic,  purifications,  initiations,  and  all  the  ope* 
rations  of  divine  inspiration.^    This  iaith,  he  said, 

^  In  Tim.  li.  p.  92,  fin.  Oix^  <^a^  iroXXd  Ktu  ircpi  rov  ^iifuovftyov  ud  wtpl 
Twv  6XKuv  ^tmv  Kol  vwkp  Tov  iv6c  airov  Xiyofuw ;  ircpl  air&tf  fikv 
XiyQfttv,  airb  9k   Kcavrov  oi   Xiyo/icv  xai  ivtimfftot'm&e  ftkp  ^w&n^a 

^*  L.  l.{  in  Aldb.  Pr.  18;  TheoL  Plat.  i.  26.  Ti  ovv  nf^c  ivmni  irp«c 
a^T6  i  ri  rife  ivtpytUtc  wavtrn  xal  Ktyifrnwc ;  •  •  •  •  mc  f^v  rk  8Xoy  f/irfiv 
T&v  ^t&v  xitrric  Iffrlv  4  irp^  rd  Ayad&v  ii^p^rttc  MKowra  rd  ^tmv  ylyif 
vviiiravTa  Kai  ieuft^uy  koI  yj/vx^v  rdc  Mai/ioyac.  ^fZ  ydp  oif  yvmarucAc 
Mk  driXiSc  ri  Ayadbv  iiri^^rfiv,  dXX'  iiriiovraQ  iavro^  rtf  ftctfi  f mtI 
tai  itvvavraQ  o^*»c  ivdp{f%o^ai  rf  Ayvil^^  Kal  vpv^cy  r&»  ivrmv  ivASt 
The  following  it  the  claaiification  of  idees  which  he  propoiei^  both  here  and  in 
Aldb.  16,  p.  51,  Bq. :  goodnev,  wisdom,  and  beautj,  to  which  retpectirely 
correspond  fiiith,  truth  (philosophy),  and  love. 

^*  TheoL  Plat.  1.  ].  Kac  ro^r«v  (I  rovro,  sc.  r6  dytMv)  lUiX^rm  roic 
iiirw  &fra<ri  iriffr6y  ....  iipayKdiov  dpa  xai  rbv  fdv  ^iXaXi}^i|  wicr6y 

flvai,  rbv  fi  wivrby  Aq  fiXiav  Udpfioarov rd  H  otd  rqc  ^(evf»- 

yiKJjc  iwdfiUfQ,  4  uptiirmp  Ivriy   dir<ieiyc  dv^prnwivtit  vtt^ohvti^  maX 
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cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  rational.  It  is,  there- 
fore, to.be  observed,  that  Proclus  attempts  to  show 
that  the  union  with  their  origin,  which  all  things 
strive  after,  cannot  be  accomplished  by  rational 
thought,  nor  by  the  energy  of  the  essence ;  even  be- 
cause, as  ail  things  must  be  partakers  of  this  union, 
it  is  shared  by  those  also  which  are  deprived  of  cog- 
nition and  energy.'^  It  is  apparent,  that  Proclus 
has  here  in  view  a  very  different  union  from  that 
which  Plotinus  felt  himself  justified  in  conceding  to 
the  pure  Reason  alone.  It  is  not  merely  through 
their  knowledge,  but  their  existence  also  (fiv-op&c), 
that  all  things  are  in  union  with  God.^  This  vague 
idea,  existence,  implied  to  the  mind  of  Proclus 
something  more  elevated  than  reason,  and  by  it  he 
plunges  deep  into  that  mystical  theurgy  which  the 
later  neo-Platonists  had  raised  to  such  importance. 
He  had,  moreover,  a  full  iaith  in  the  miraculous 
virtue  of  the  names  and  symbols  of  the  gods.^ 

Nevertheless,  all  these  mystical  propositions  have 
but  little  influence  on  the  scientific  form  of  expo- 
sition adopted  by  Proclus.  In  treating  of  these 
things  he  proceeds  without  restraint  syllogistically, 
and  talks  both  of  the  One  and  of  the  gods,  and 
higher  orders  of  existence,  as  if  they  could  be  made 
objects  of  science,  and  their  ideas  and  relations 
were  capable  of  being  expressed  in  definite  propo- 

IwurvkXafiotea  rA  rt  n}c  ^vnc^c  Ayti^d  xai  rd  r^c  riXitftovpyic^c 
Ko^aprucdQ  dvvA/tue  Kal  wdvra  dwXtig  rd  r^c  Ivdiov  Karaxmxi^  ivip- 
yrifiara* 

^  lb.  i.  3,  p.  5,  sq.;  ii.  l,  p.  85,  fin.;  4,  p.  96.  'Etrtl  Koi  rd  yvt^t^c 
dfiotpa  Tip  wpiifTif  ffvvY/VMrat  tat  rd  w&fftic  kvtpytiat  loTfpi}/iiva  furkxf' 
Kard  r^v  ahrOv  Td%,iv  rjjfc  irp^  airrh  vwcLfiig, 

**  lb.  i.  25.  Kal  rh  fUv  voiiv  dflfi^v  (k.  n  4^vx^)  <'C  Tijv  javr#c  ^wapiw 
dvaipafiovffa.    lb.  iii.  7,  p.  133;  in  Aleib.  Pr.  83,  p.  247. 

•  Of.  Theol.  Plat.  I.  29;  in  Crattl.  69,  p.  83,  iq. 
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sitions.  He  therefore  does  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  the 
consideration  of  entity  all  the  relations  of  thought. 
Thus  each  order  of  the  First  has  in  a  peculiar 
manner  the  form  of  the  One  immediately  higher,^ 
just  as  every  notion  is  limited  by  the  next  higher. 
Hence  he  concludes  that  the  nearer  a  monad  is  to 
the  First  Onet  and  the  higher,  consequently,  it 
stands  in  the  order  of  monads,  the  greater  must  be 
the  extent  of  what  it  comprises  and  produces  out  of 
itself,  and  the  greater,  consequently,  must  be  its 
potentiality :  on  the  other  hand  it  has  less  of  the 
multiplicity  of  species,  and  is  more  simple.  Hence 
the  magnitudes  of  potentiality  and  properties  are  in 
inverse  ratio ;  while  those  of  simplicity  and  poten- 
tiality are  identical;^ — a  view  which  fully  agrees 
with  the  relation  of  the  contents  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  a  notion. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  by  this  notional  and 
syllogistic  exposition  the  doctrine  of  Plotinus  has 
acquired  a  greater  precision  than  that  of  any  of  the 
neo-Platonists.  It  is  very  far,  however,  from 
gaining  thereby  a  greater  internal  consistency. 
The  arbitrary  positions  fiom  which,  in  several 
sections,  the  argument  proceeds,  the  notions  which 
Proclus  adopts  traditionally  from  the  earlier  philo- 
sophy, and  from  his  own  theological  views,  do  not 
admit  of  a  consistent  line  of  reasoning.  At  first  he 
appears  to  wish,  in  his  theological  institutes,  to 
proceed  after  the  manner  of  the  Eleatae.  His 
arguments,  after  the  manner  of  those  ancient  dia- 
lecticians, set  out  from  perfectly  abstract  notions, 
such  as  that  of  the  One,  the  Perfect,  and  so  forth. 
Suddenly^  however,  the  procedure  is  changed,  and 
the  idea  of  the  One  and  the  Perfect  is  associated 


^  Inst  Theol.  112.  «*  lb.  25,  57,  62;  Thwl.  Pkt  iii.  I,J.  125. 
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vfith  that  of  the  creative,  or  what  brings  into 
being  (jrapayov\  and  we  are  brought  to  perceive 
that  in  the  One  there  is,  by  reason  of  its  perfection, 
a  superfluity  of  potentiality  by  which  it  permits  the 
second  to  issue  from  out  of  itself;  which  process, 
agreeably  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
theory  of  emanations,  is  then  carried  on  to  a  last 
efflux.^  In  the  working  out  of  tliese  principles, 
there  is  nothing  peculiarly  novel  to  call  for  notice. 
There  is  one  point  only  to  which  we  are  anxious 
to  direct  attention.  In  order  to  designate  the 
First,  Proclus,  like  Plotinus,  avails  himself  of  the 
ideas  of  the  One  and  the  Good.  His  arguments, 
however,  attach  themselves  to  the  former  rather 
than  to  the  latter.  When^  however,  he  would  call 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  these  ideas  do  not  express 
properly  the  nature  of  the  First,  but  are  derived 
from  man  s  relation  to  him,  his  striving  to  attain  to 
him,  he  gives  it  to  be  understood  that  the  notion  of 
good  possesses  an  analogical  and  positive  signifi- 
cation ;  whereas  that  of  the  One  is  simply  nega- 
tive.^ By  this  observation  he  probably  intends  to 
signify  that  it  is  only  by  simplification,  and  putting 
off  all  multiplicity,  that  man  may  hope  to  attain  to 
God.  Hence  it  follows  also,  that  his  deductions  from 
the  notion  of  the  One  are  but  merely  negative  results. 
On  certain  points  Proclus  has  deviated  from 
Plotinus,  and   these  seem  to  demand  our  notice. 

**  Inst.  Theol.  27y  in.  Uav  t6  irapdyov  itd  riXcc^rqra  Kal  iwdfutic 
wtptovffiav  wapaKTigSy  Ivrt  tAv  ^fvrlpMV.     Theol.  Plat.  iii.  1,  p.  119. 

'  Theol.  Plat,  ii  4,  p.  96.  A^o  ik  r^e  dv6iov  rp6irovQ  dfopiZofuv  rf 
lUv  rdya^ov  trpQcnyopi^  r^v  (ed.  rhv)  iuk  r^c  dvoKoyia^  vvvdwropTtQ^ 
rf  dk  Tov  Mi  ri)y  iui  rAv  dwo^dottav. 
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Proclus,  in  agreement  with  the  rest  of  his  school, 
assumes  that  every  emanation  is  inferior  to  that 
from  which  it  emanates;^  which  assumption,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  implies  a  graduated  division 
of  forces  proceeding  to  infinity.  Consequently 
Proclus  has  proceeded  more  consequentially  than 
Plotinus,  in  that  he  had  admitted  not  only  that 
Reason  and  the  Soul  pass  into  several  rational 
beings  and  souls,  but  that  the  Divine  also  divides 
into  several  gods  or  divine  unities.^  Such  ka 
admission  necessarily  had  its  difficulties^  for  Ploti- 
nus,  who  sought  to  maintain  the  absolute  unity  of 
the  First,  and  its  total  freedom  from  all  multi- 
plicity as  furnishing  the  distinction  between  it  and 
the  multiplicity  of  Reason  and  the  ideas.  But  with 
such  a  view,  the  plurality  of  gods  could  only  be 
conceivable  as  a  plurality  of  spirits  or  souls,  by 
which  conception  the  dignity  of  the  gods  was 
lowered.  Consequently  it  was  perfectly  conforma- 
ble to  the  tendency  of  the  neo-Platonic  school,  if 
Proclus,  boldly  disregarding  the  scruples  of  Plotinus, 
should  without  further  hesitation  assert  that  God 
simply,  as  the  original  of  all,  must  necessarily  pro- 
duce a  multiplicity  which  should  be  cognate  to 
himself,  and,  agreeably  to  its  distinctive  properties, 
should  be  divine  and  unitary.^  This  view  connects 
itself  very  appropriately  with  the  manner  in  which 
Proclus  proceeds  to  derive  logically  the  inferior  from 


*•  IiwU  Theol.  7.  »  lb.  62;  113. 

"^  lb.  115.  El  dpa  l<m  irX$0oc  9%SiVy  iviai6v  lore  rh  irXi|Ooc.  <lXXa 
litlvoTi  l9Tiy  ^^Xov  ilwtp  way  alriov  Apx^Khv  oUtiov  irX^Oovc  47*<f'M 
<cai  bfioiov  wp6c  airb  tal  avyytvovQ,  TheoU  Plat  iii.  1,  p.  121. 
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the  superior.  For  all  the  kiods,  which  stand  under 
the  divine^  are  naturally  of  a  divine  nature.  But  to 
this  again  the  gradual  deduction  of  the  emanations 
attaches  itself,  inasmuch  as  the  different  kinds  of 
gods  stand  in  a  certain  subordination  to  each  other, 
on  which  point  Proclus  approximates  to  the  views 
of  Jamblichus,  and  distinguishes  the  gods  into 
supra-mundane  and  mundane,  conceivable  and  con- 
ceiving.'^ In  this  way  the  lower  is  brought  into 
connection  with  the  higher  by  means  of  an  infi- 
nite multiplication  of  grades;  for  in  the  subordi- 
nate deities  higher  and  lower  gradations  are  again 
assumed,  so  that  the  series  of  them  appears  in- 
calculable, and  then  again  arises  the  series  of 
demons,  which  holding  a  middle  position  in  the 
system  of  the  world,  and  thereby  connecting  the 
whole  together  without  change,  is  itself  carried 
through  innumerable  gradation.'^  Now  Proclus 
insists  that  the  grades  of  things  should  be  strictly 
determined,  and  therefore  severely  censures  those 
who  explain  the  souls  to  be  migrated  demons,  since, 
he  says,  the  essence  cannot  be  changed  by  any 
change  of  condition.**  Nevertheless,  Proclus  was 
unable  to  carry  out,  with  logical  strictness,  this 
attempt  to  establish  a  rigorously  notional  division. 
For  he  admitted  that  the  highest  demons  are  them- 
selves, by  reason  of  their  predominant  resemblance 
to  the  gods,  rightly  so  called,  and  that  generally 


•*  In  Tim.  t.  p.  299;  in  Pann.  1,  in. 

''  In  Aldb.  Pr.  21.    nX^9o(  .  .  Baifi6ymp  dfiifOfiTov rA  ik  fiiea 

tAv  iaifi6yiav  yivti  ffVfiwXiipoX  rd  5Xa  Kai  9vp9tl  xai  evvixti  ri^v  coi- 
Vktv^av  aitr&v  furixtrai  fiiy  r&y  0t6v,  furtxofiiyti  (jAtnx^fitva?)  ik 
virb  rmv  Ovffrwv.  xziL  67*  tqq. 

■•  lb.xxi.70. 
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the  first  in  everj  order,  preserves  the  form  of  the 
superior  order.*^  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  he 
believes  it  to  be  possible  to  establish  a  close  enchain- 
maat  of  the  higher  with  the  lower.'^  Bat  the  con- 
fusion of  ideas  in  this  doctrine  is  further  increased 
by  the  position  that  the  first  reason  as  well  as  the 
first  demon  is  also  a  god,^^  from  which  we  might 
perhaps  be  disposed  to  believe  that  in  the  mind  of 
Proclus  the  rational  and  the  demonic  were  the 
same,  did  not  his  division  of  the  latter  contradict 
such  an  opinion.^  In  fact,  his  doctrine  of  the 
demons  is  as  it  were  an  interpolation  into  the 
scientific  division  of  the  divine  effluxes,  which  he 
adopted  as  it  was  transmitted  by  Plotinus,  enforced 
by  the  authority  of  hiis  school  and  its  agreement  with 
the  mythology  of  Plato.  The  absence  of  a  careful 
attempt  to  connect  it  with  the  rest  of  his  system, 
certainly  furnishes  a  proof  that  all  his  logical  art  is 
but  the  cloak  of  his  own  caprices.  It  did  not  prevent 
him  from  mixing  together  at  will  all  the  most  im-* 
portant  notions  of  his  system.  Thus,  according  to  the 
logical  and  notional  arrangement  of  his  system,  the 
gods  cannot  be  either  Reason  or  Soul ;  every  god  is 
above  essence,  reason,  and  life  ;^^  and  then,  again,  on 
the  other  hand,  Proclus  speaks  of  a  reason  which, 
however,  although  it  is  not  the  supreme  incom- 
municable Reason,  is  one  in  which  the  souls  of  the 
gods  participate.^® 

■*  lb.  xxu.  71.  'Off  ydp  Kaff  Z\ov  fdvat  wd^fig  tAU*»C  r6  wpdritrrw 
vwZti  T^v  Tov  wpb  iavTov  fiopftiv,  lb.  Ivi  158. 
•*  In8t.TheoL2l,  111,  112. 
"  lb.  112;  in  Aldb.Pr.  uii.71.  Kac  ydp  vovq  h  wputnvrot  alTSOtv 

"  In  Aldb.  Pr.  22. 

"  Intt.  Th«)l.  116.  «  In  Alcib.  Pr.  xtt.  66. 
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From  such  loose  and  indeterminate  expressions^ 
which  are  not  always  quite  consistent,  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  real  end  which  the  author  had  in 
view  to  establish ;  nevertheless  one  pcmit  appears  to 
be  certain,  and  that  is,  that  Proclus  was  much  more 
disposed  than  Plotinus  to  represent  the  condition  of 
humanity  and  the  power  of  human  reason  aiB  mean 
and  low,  and  requiring  extrinsic  aid.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  the  Reason,  according  to  Plotinus,  is 
incapable,  either  by  cogitation  or  any  other  energy, 
of  uniting  us  with  God ;  it  is  nearly  related  indeed 
to  the  One,  but  nevertheless  many  gods  are  between 
Reason  and  the  One.  The  noble  boldness  of  his 
own  mind  had  led  Plotinus  to  describe  the  Reason 
in  its  highest  excellence,  when  free  from  passivity^ 
as  able  fiiUy  to  contemplate  the  One ;  but  since  he 
ascribed  this  perfection  of  Reason  to  man  and  the 
Soul,  he  fell  into  manifold  errors,  which  perhaps 
were  inevitable  in  the  theory  of  emanations.  These 
errors  Proclus  adopted,  and  drew  from  them  the 
means  of  establishing  a  direct  contradiction  to  the 
theory  of  Plotinus.  The  latter  had  ultimately  based 
his  theory  on  the  broad  distinction  of  the  corporeal 
and  the  incorporeal ;  and  by  it  he  believed  himself 
justified  in  positing  the  reason  and  the  soul  as 
absolutely  unaffected  by  the  affections  of  the  body. 
This  contrariety  Proclus  maintained  as  firmly ;  he 
even  sought  to  determine  it  irrefutably  by  making 
the  property  of  the  incorporeal  to  be  the  faculty  of 
turning  back  upon  itself,  or  of  reflecting,  which 
does  not  belong  to  body,  as  having  separate  and 
independent  parts.*^    This  view  is  also  the  founda- 

*•  Intt.  Theol.  xr.  Uav  t6  wp^Q  lavrb  iwwrpurrwhp  Ami/iaTiv  lerip  • 
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tion  of  his  proof  of  the  soul's  immortality,  in  which 
he  argues  that  every  essence  which  has  the  faculty 
of  turning  back  upon  itself,  if  it  be  united  with 
something  beside  itself,  with  a  body,  in  short,  can- 
not be  united  to  it  inseparably ;  for  in  such  a  case 
the  reflective  faculty  would  remain  in  that  with 
which  it  is  united  as  an  independent  faculty,  inas- 
much as  it  has  no  reference  to  that  whereunto  it  is 
united/^  Nevertheless  he  at  the  same  time  admits, 
that  the  corporeal  does  in  a  certain  measure  par- 
ticipate in  the  soul,  which  is  naturally  influenced 
by  it*  Hence,  as  he  says,  the  soul  is  undoubt- 
edly in  its  essence  self-moving,  but  in  consequence 
of  its  participation  in  body  it  partakes  also  in 
some  measure  in  imparted  motion/^  Consequently 
it  was  only  natural  that,  with  such  a  view,  Proclus 
should  have  regarded  the  destiny  of  the  soul  as  not 
absolutely  independent  of  that  which  is  without 
it.  He  does,  it  is  true,  oppose  all  such  systems 
as  made  human  happiness  dependent  on  external 
advantages;  for  these,  he  said,  are  equivalent  to 
making  the  condition  of  the  shadow  to  have  an 
influence  on  the  well-being  of  the  substance/'  He 
did,  no  doubt,  deny  that  the  material  has  any  force 
and  weight  ;^  but  he  would  not  be  understood  as 


lb.  88. 

^  lb.  83  Uav  ivAfiaroy  wp^  lavrb  ImwrptwrtKbv  dv  vr'  4XX«v 
lurtx^iuvov  x«i»purr«[»c  furix^Tm  •  tl  yAp  Ax^pivrttQf  i  ivtpyeia  a^roS 
oi'K  tvrat  xM^ivr^  rov  fitrixorroCf  &9ir%p  oiik  i  oifeia.  tl  ik  rovro^  9vm 
iirc<rrfil^ec  wpbi:  iavr6.  lb.  171;  186;  187;  189. 

**  ill  Aldb.  Pr.  lzzTi.225.  Kar  oifffiav  piy  yap  ivnv  ahroKtviiroc  i) 
^»xh*  Kotvmv^vaea  ii  rf  mifian  fitri^x*  ^^  ^VC  IrtpoKiv^eimc, 

**  lb.  xxxT.  107. 
.  **  lb.  Ivui.  164. 
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maintaining  thereby  that  man,  or  the  human  soul, 
18  without  passion.  On  this  point  he  expressly 
impugns  the  doctrine  of  Plotinus  and  his  disciples, 
and  censures  it  as  an  incorrect  exposition  of  the 
Platonic  principles.  How,  he  argues,  could  the  soul 
commit  faults  and  sin,  and  again  raise  itself  to  the 
divine,  unless  it  and  its  reason  and  its  free-will  did 
from  its  union  with  body  partake  in  passivity,  if  it 
were  not  in  the  temporal  and  took  to  itself  a  ma- 
terial garment  and  put  it  off  again  at  certain  fixed 
periods?*^  Consequently,  he  found  it  impossible  to 
assent  to  the  doctrine  of  Plotinus,  that  the  soul  which 
comes  into  the  world  does  not  wholly  descend,**  but 
that  its  reason,  as  it  were,  still  remains  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  gods.  This  view  was  intimately  inter- 
woven with  his  own  theological  system.  It  has  led 
him  to  suppose  so  close  a  connection  between  all  souls 
in  their  mundane  life  that  the  sins  of  one  pass  over 
to  others,  and  children  are  implicated  in  the  guilt 
of  their  parents,  and  subjects  in  those  of  their 
sovereigns.  This  view  he  founds  on  the  assumption 
that  the  mundane  system  forms  a  living  unity,  in 
which  there  are  again  other  smaller  unities  which 
are  separate,  and  perfectly  constituted  in  themselves, 
so  that  it  is  only  just,  that  the  individual  members 
should  equally  share  the  consequences  of  their  acts 
as  a  body.*^     Proclus  had  an  idea  very  similar  to 

^  lb.  IzzTi.  227.  Ohrt  ai  Imivovc  ("C.  &iroitii6/itOa  ro^c  X^yovc),  S^oi 

rh  fAtpoQ  Kai  Aii  riXf lov,  rov  ik  Oopvpov  tJvai  cat  rd  irdOti  irrpt  rb  Zfoy, 
In  Tim.  t.  341;  Inst.  Theol.  190;  198—200.  Cf.  in  Alcib.  48. 

**  Inst.  Theol.  211.  Thii  was  a  point  of  dispute  for  the  last  dajs  of  the  neo* 
Platonic  philosophy.    See  Creuzer,  ad  1.  1. 

*'  Dubit.  Circa  Provid.  ix.  168,  sqq.  ed.  Coos. 
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one  which  we  have  already  met  with  in  the  Vedanta 
philosophy,  according  to  which  the  soul  is  invested 
with  several  envelopes,  which  it  cannot  put  off 
except  gradually  and  successively ;  it  is  in  certain 
definite  periods  only  that  the  soul  can  develop  this 
process  of  its  life,  in  which  it  rises  the  higher,  the 
more  of  these  outer  investitures  it  has  got  rid  of.^ 
This  liberation,  however,  the  soul  cannot  attain  to  by 
its  own  activity  alone,  but  it  must  be  aided  in  it  by 
demoniac  assistance/*  Thus  does  the  soul  assume, 
in  the  doctrine  of  Proclus,  quite  a  different  position 
from  what  it  had  assigned  to  it  in  that  of  Plotinus ; 
it  is  represented  as  more  imperfect  and  more  in  need 
of  external  aid. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  in  all  this,  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  teaching  of  actual  experience.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  connected  with  the  general  principle  of  the 
theory  of  emimations,  and  with  the  theological  views 
of  Proclus.  It  requires  to  be  especially  noticed 
that  the  doctrine  of  Proclus  evinces  a  disposition  to 
enhance  the  idea  of  the  Soul  above  that  of  Reason, 
whereas  that  of  Plotinus  conversely  tended  to  merge 
the  notion  of  Soul  in  that  of  Reason.  The  former 
tendency  showed  itself  in  the  explanation  which 
Proclus  gave  of  the  incorporeal  by  the  reflex  ac- 
tivity, in  connection  with  which  exposition  is  the 
thesis,  that  whatever  is  in  a  reflex  activity  is  to  be 
supposed  to  be  more  imperfect  the  nearer  it  is  to 
the  commencement;  and  the  more  perfect  contrari- 
wise, the  nearer  it  is  to  the  end/^    This  is  the 

«•  In  Alcib.  Pr.  48;  Inat  TheoL  209. 

••  In  Aldb.  Pr.  89.  280,  sqq. 

*^  Inat  Theol.  87.  XlavrMv  rSv  tear  imorpofi^p  v^vrafikvmv  rd  wpStra 
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natural  consequence  from  the  doctrine  of  the  ema- 
nation and  return  of  all  things.  From  it,  moreover, 
followed  the  assumption  that  all  incorporeal  things 
are  in  a  gradual  development,  which,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  the  neo-Platonists  could  not 
in  truth  be  ascribed  to  the  pure  reason,  but  only  to 
the  soul.  This  idea  of  Proclus,  however,  would 
have  been  deserving  of  much  consideration  if  it  had 
been  carried  out  by  him  to  any  considerable  degree, 
and  if  it  did  not  stand  in  direct  collision  with  other 
tendencies  of  his  own  theory  of  emanation. 

The  point  on  which  the  essential  spirit  of  that 
theory  was  most  opposed  to  the  view  of  Proclus, 
was  his  attempt  to  ascribe  to  each  emanation  a 
precise  notion  or  grade  of  existence.  It  was  a  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  view  of  Proclus,  that 
whatever  is  produced  must  possess  a  certain  resem* 
blance  to  that  which  produced  it,  but  yet  cannot  be 
like  to  it ;  so  far  as  it  resembles  the  producer  it 
remains  within  it,  but  goes  from  it  so  far  as  it  is 
unlike  to  it.^^  No  reason  can  be  found  why  and 
how  tlie  produced  should  in  any  way  change  its 
natural  and  essential  similarity  and  dissimilarity: 
therefore  we  may  regard  the  numerous  passages  in  the 
writii^s  of  Proclus  which  speak  of  the  issuing  forth 
of  all  things  from  one  principle,  and  of  their  return 
into  the  same,  as  in  some  degree  beside  the  purpose. 
And  when  we  meet  with  such  an  assertion  as  that 
every  entity  tends  to  its  principle,  while  we  acknow- 
ledge its  accordance  with  the  other  theses  of  his 

iriXiffripa  t6v  iivrkpniv  Kai  tu  livrtpa  r&p  t^OCi  to  ik  l'9;i^ara  rcXci^ 
rara. 
»  Inst.  Thcol.  28;  30. 
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school,  we  must  confess  our  inability  to  reconcile  it 
with  his  own  principle,  that  everything  is,  so  iar  as 
possible,  identical  with  its  principle,  and  immanent 
in  it**  Thus,  however  arbitrary  were  the  suppo- 
sitions with  regard  to  the  ideal  world  which  neo- 
Platonism  allowed  to  itself,  it  was  beyond  its  power 
to  establish  a  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

But  we  have  now  touched  upon  the  point  whereon 
Proclus  deviated  the  furthest  from  Plotinus.  The 
former  found  it  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  true  and 
perfect  return  of  the  emanated  into  its  principle ; 
he  acknowledges  no  such  contemplation  of  the  One 
as  it  was  the  object  of  Plotinus  throughout  to  lead 
to.  On  the  contrary,  he  steadily  maintains  the 
principle  of  the  theory  of  emanation,  that  every 
lower  emanation  is  not  otherwise  connected  with 
the  Highest  than  by  the  intermediate  essence 
through  which  it  immediately  attained  to  existence. 
Therefore,  when  he  is  discussing  the  subject  of  the 
return  of  all  things  into  their  principle,  he  explains 
it  as  his  opinion  that  that  which  emanates  through 
an  intermediate  entity  from  the  Highest,  cannot 
return  into  the  Highest  except  through  the  means, 
inasmuch  as  its  resemblance  is  merely  mediate.^ 
Hence,  he  says,  it  is  only  through  the  demons  that 
man  is  connected  with  the  higher.^ 

So  far  we  find  a  perfect  agreement  between  the 
doctrine  of    Proclus  and  his  general   principles. 

■•  lb.  31. 

**  lb.  88.  Kac  wSea  Mvtfiofii  9td  rmv  a^rmv^  9i  mv  mi  4  wpooioc* 
iml  ydp  it  ifiotoriiro^  Udrtpa  ylvtrtu,  r6  fikp  ii/iiemc  dir6  riP9C  wpocX* 
Obv  icai  MffTpairrai  d/iiff^Q  trphc  a{fr6*  4  7<lp  ifioi6Tiic  ^/tt90(  ^y. 
lb.  192. 

**  In  Alcib.  Pr.  19,  63. 
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However,  we  can  discover  in  it  the  influence  of 
another  motive,  which  is  somewhat  incongruous 
with  his  system.  Thus,  he  says,  although  the  One 
is  not  such  that  any  part  can  be  had  in  him  by 
aught  besides  itself,  yet  that  every  other  god  is  of 
such  a  nature.^^  From  this  it  consequently  follows, 
that  the  One  is  fully  unknowable.  The  other  gods, 
it  is  true,  are  also  unknowable  and  ineffable,  by 
reason  of  their  super-substantial  unity ;  for  all  that 
of  which  man  is  cognisant  is  an  existent,  but  the 
divine  is  above  existence  :  nevertheless,  all  the  other 
gods  but  the  One  may  be  known  mediately  through 
that  which  participates  in  them;  but  as  nothing 
has  part  in  the  First,  it  cannot  be  an  object  of  such 
mediate  cognition. ^^  Thus  then  Proclus  distin- 
guishes three  subordinate  gradations :  that  in  which 
there  can  be  no  participation  :  that  which  admits  of 
participation,  and  that  which  participates.^^  But 
the  One  is  not  the  only  incommunicable,  but 
there  are  also  a  Reason  and  Essence,  in  which 
naught  can  participate — both  being  the  highest  of 
their  kind.^®  This  is  manifestly  an  attempt  to 
raise  the  highest  above  all  relativity.*^®     And  even 


*•  Inst.  Theol.  116.  Hac  9i6c  n(9tKT6<:  lert  nXrjp  rov  «voc.  In  Plat. 
Theol.iii.7,  133. 

**  Inst.  Theol.  123.  Ilav  rb  Biiov  avro  ittv  Sul  rrjv  vTripovaiov  Hvwtnv 
dp^rirSv  ion  koI  dyvwarov  traat  toXq  itvripoit  •  awb  ik  rwv  fiirtxovrufv 
XriwToy  l9Tt  Kal  yvwvrov.  Sib  fiovov  rb  vpCtrov  vavriKStQ  dyvuKTrov, 
an  dfikBtKTov  ov,  irdaa  yap  r/  did  Koyov  yv&triQ  rStv  6vra»v  iari  cat  iv 
toIq  0V91V  «x«  rb  r^c  aXuBiiaz  KaraXfiirTiKOVy  ff.r.X. 

»»  lb.  23. 

■*  lb.  166;  in  Alcib.  Pr.  xix.  65. 

••  Inst.  Tbeol.  23.  Tb  fikv  yap  dn'tOiKrov  fiovdioc  ixov  \6yov  «l»c  iavTtu 
bv  Kai  ovK  dWov  xal  i^yprifikvov  rwv  /itrfxovrwv  d-iroytvvJL  rd  fjiri- 
XitrBai  Svvafiiva to  Si   funx^fJ^tvov  irdv  TtvbQ  ytvSfitPov,  v(f 

IV.  2  u 
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against  this  classification,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
object  in  the  spirit  of  the  theory  of  emanations,  if 
it  did  in  truth  do  nothing  more  than  project  two 
distinguishable  sides  of  one  and  the  same  unity ;  for 
according  to  his  view  of  the  similarity  and  dissimi- 
larity of  the  emitting  and  the  emitted,  that  part  of 
the  higher  which  is  not  expressed  in  the  lower,  must 
be  looked  upon  as  incommunicable;  and  in  this 
respect  every  higher  order  of  emanation  must  be  in- 
communicable to  the  lower.  But  it  was  not  in  this 
light  that  he  considered  the  idea  of  the  incommuni- 
cable :  on  the  contrary,  the  One  and  the  Supreme 
Reason  and  the  Supreme  Essence  are  wholly  and 
absolutely  incommunicable;  in  the  higher  mem- 
bers of  each  of  the  higher  orders  he  taught, 
there  is  absolutely  no  state  of  relation.  Now  this 
assertion  cannot,  in  fact,  be  reconciled  with  his 
view,  that  every  emanation  possesses  a  likeness  to 
that  from  which  it  proceeded.  In  another  passage, 
Proclus  expressly  advances  the  principle  that  the 
effect  necessarily  has  some  part  in  its  cause,  simply 
because  it  receives  from  it  its  essence.^  And  oc- 
casionally he  admits,  in  agreement  with  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  is  known  by  the  like,  that  we  all 
partake  in  Reason  through  Reason,  and  in  the  First 
through  the  One  which  indwells  within  us,  as  it 
were,  the  flower  of  our  Essence,  through  which 
we  chiefly  cohere  together  with  the  Divine.*' 

ov  fAtrixiraif  rci^c  ytvofttyov  itvrtpop  ivri  rov  iravty  o/ioi^f  irapovro^ 
icat  fr&yra  &f*  kavrov  vXripwffavTOQ  •  r6  jAkv  ydp  Iv  ivi  hv  iv  rote  ^EXXotc 
obK  fCTiy,   lb.  116. 

••  Inst.  Theol.  2B.  *AXXa  ^j)v  driyK^  ri  atrtarov  rov  ahiov  /ccrcx(«v, 
*»C  iicitOkr  ex^"  ^^*'  ovffiav. 

•*  In  Alcib.  Pr.  Ixixii  247.   'Qt  ycip  vov  fAtr'xoiitv  Kara  Hv  tiprnikyov 
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This  distinction  also  between  that  in  which 
nothing  and  that  in  which  other  participates,  evi- 
dently affords  food  to  the  mystical  habit  of  thought 
which  Proclus  cherished.  It  was  not  enough  for 
him  to  maintain  the  mystical  view  of  Plotinus  of 
the  supra-sensible  contemplation  of  the  One ;  such 
an  intuition  appeared  to  him  to  have  too  near  a 
resemblance  to  the  rational  cogitation.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  disposed  to  withdraw  the  highest  of 
every  order  of  existence  from  human  observation,  and 
to  place  it  in  a  sphere  which  man  cannot  approach, 
without  however,  venturing  to  deny  to  him  a  hope 
of  ultimately  arriving  at  a  mystical  relation  with  it 
by  means  of  the  intermediate  existences,  whom  in  the 
spirit  of  his  heathen  theology,  he  recommends  man 
to  worship.  Thus  he  admits  even  of  a  certain 
mystical  revelation  of  the  First  God,  which  is  im- 
parted to  man  by  the  mediation  of  the  lower 
deities.*^  And  it  was  with  reference  thereunto  that 
we  must  understand  his  praise  of  faith,  and  truth, 
and  love,  which  are  relative  to  the  three  attributes 
of  divinity,  goodness,  wisdom,  and  beauty.*®  By 
means  of  love,  which  is  an  especial  object  of  his 
commendation,  every  lower  essence  may  be  united 

yovVf  o^Tkf  cat  rov  irpturov,  trap*  ov  irdtrtv  17  yv&fric,  Kara  t6  2v  Kai 
olov  &v9oQ  rrJQ  o^ffiac  if^wv,  Ka9'  d  Kai  fidXiffra  rtp  Oiit/t  trvvaiTTOfAiBa  • 
T(f  yap  huoitfi  rd  i^noiov  iravraxov  KaraXriTrrSv, 

^  Tbcol.  Plat  iil  14.  Kai  yAp  at  rpcic  avrai  rptddiQ  ftvffTtKwQ  iirayylX- 
Xovac  ri)v  rov  irpwrov  9iov  cai  AfitOtKrov  iravriXAe  ayvutfrroy  alriav. 
We  hare  not  thought  it  necessary  to  gire  an  exposition  of  Produs's  doctrine  of 
th<*  three  Trinities,  which  attaching  itself  to  certain  Platonic  notions  is  spun  out 
to  great  length.  It  ia  part  of  the  learned  apparatus  of  this  philosopher,  and 
does  not  form  an  essential  feature  of  his  doctrine. 

**  lb.  i.  24,  25;  in  Alcib.  pr.  xvi.  51,  sqq.;  somewhat  differently  in  T!:tol. 
Plat.  iii.  zi.  139. 

a  i;  2 
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with  the  higher.^  Proclus  does,  it  is  true,  advance 
the  opinion  that  the  supra-sensible,  that  which  is 
knowable  only  by  the  Reason,  requires  not  the  media- 
tion of  love  for  the  purpose  of  its  ineffable  union ; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  this  opinion  seems  to  have 
escaped  him  without  premeditation  ;  for  in  another 
passage  he  advances  the  directly  opposite  view,  that 
by  love,  the  gods  also  are  united  with  the  supra- 
sensible  beauty,  and  by  it  in  like  manner  the 
demons  are  united  with  the  gods,  and  souls  with  the 
demons.* 

In  these  deviations  of  Proclus  from  the  neo- Pla- 
tonic school,  we  see  nothing  more  than  a  continu- 
ance  of  those  movements  which  had  gradually 
spread  themselves  from  the  time  of  Jamblichus. 
They  directed  themselves  exclusively  to  the  mysti- 
cal aspect  of  the  school-doctrine,  and  attached  them- 
selves to  the  theurgic  superstitions  of  paganism, 
which  now  evinced  less  boldness  in  its  designs,  and 
withdrew  more  and  more  into  the  retirement  of 
private  life.  And  this  was  naturally  attended  with 
this  result,  that  the  mystical  impulse  should  confine 
itself  gradually  to  the  feelings,  and  consequently 
exhibit  itself  as  faith  and  love.  By  this  the  scientific 
element  of  the  neo-Platonic  system  fell  more  and 
more  into  the  back-groimd.  We  have  undoubtedly 
to  remark  of  the  Athenian  branch  of  the  neo-PIa- 
tonic  school,  that  it  highly  distinguished  itself  by  its 
endeavour,  by  observing  the  forms  of  logical  demon- 
stration, to  give  a  firm  foundation  to  its  doctrine ; 
still  we  cannot  conceal  the  fact,  that  the  internal 
value  of  the  thoughts  does  but  little  correspond  to 

**  In  Alcib.  Pr.  zvi.  58.  ••  lb.  six.  G5. 
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the  external  regularity,  and  that  the  subject-matter 
and  the  form  of  exposition  seldom  support  each 
other.  This  is  but  a  part  of  the  general  decay  and 
dissolution  of  age, — a  sign  that  the  form  of  the 
school  is  merely  a  matter  of  teaching,  not  the  result 
of  the  development  of  an  intrinsic  vitality. 

If  of  Plotinus  it  can  be  said  that  he  exercised  a 
considerable  influence  on  the  philosophy  of  later 
times,  whether  heathen  or  Christian,  the  same  can- 
not be  said  with  equal  justice  of  Proclus.  In  his 
day  the  Christian  philosophy  had  lost  the  first 
freshness  of  its  youthful  vigour ;  and  it  was  only  on 
a  few  mystical  excrescences  of  it,  that  the  doctrine 
of  Proclus  could  have  had  any  influence.  On  the 
heathen  philosophy  his  influence  could  not  have 
been  much  greater,  notwithstanding  the  high  esti- 
mation which  he  enjoyed  in  his  own  school.  For 
as  we  have  already  observed,  the  sphere  of  this 
school  was  now  greatly  contracted,  and  had  de- 
clined into  the  watchword  of  a  falling  party.  Such 
is  the  appearance  it  assumes  in  all  the  accounts 
which  have  reached  us  concerning  it  at  this  date. 
These  accounts  are  full  of  traits  of  exaggerated  praise 
or  of  the  petty  envyings,  which  are  so  rife  among 
the  adherents  of  exclusive  sects.^  We  see  from  them 
that  the  school  preserved  but^a  tottering  existence 
under  leaders  who  were  unable  to  gain  the  perfect 

**  Of.  Phot  Bibl.  Cod.  181,  242;  and  the  articles  in  Suidas  which  relate  to 
theee  last  days  of  the  neo-Piatonic  school.  All  this  is  undoubtedly  drawn  from 
the  life  of  Isidore,  written  by  Damasdus,  still  it  must  be  allowed  to  conrey  the 
true  character  of  the  school.  The  judgment  of  Photius  is  just.  Cod.  clxxxi. 
212.  Hoesch.  Udvruv  f  ^vovq  i^aipti  (6  AafiavctoQ)  toXq  XSjoiq  itat 
KpHTTovQ  4  i^^^'  oLvBpuiirtav  ^baiv  Biial^n  ytyovkvai  ....  ovk  Itrrtv  5rov 
^^  Kx9q^\f.xT0  i^'  kKayrov  TiHtv  OavfAal^ofiivutf  fir^  Ivdtiartpov  ix*^^9  k*^*^* 
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confidence  of  their  party.  Of  these  individuals  our 
accounts  are  very  imperfect.  Among  them  three 
scholars  of  Proclus,  Marinus,  Isidore,  and  Zenodotus, 
are  expressly  named  as  successively  presiding  for 
a  certain  period  over  the  school,  not  so  much  from 
a  free  choice,  as- compelled  by  a  fear  that  otherwise 
the  neo-Platonic  school  would  have  been  without  a 
teacher.  In  all  probability  they  were  conscious  of 
the  weakness  of  their  philosophical  system,  and, 
moreover,  they  did  not  perhaps  regard  philosophy 
as  the  highest  end  of  human  speculation,  for,  io 
truth,  the  superstitious  belief  in  marvellous  rites, 
and  the  pagan  religion  was  held  in  higher  esteem 
by  them  than  philosophy,  whose  senile  decrepitude 
they  deplored,  merely  because  it  was  fitted  to  be 
a  preparation  of  mankind  for  that  which  is  the 
higher.®^  Their  unwillingness  to  assume  the  office 
of  teacher  may  have  had  its  origin  in  the  danger 
which,  as  is  clear  from  the  life  of  Proclus  and  many 
other  testimonies,  attended  the  holders  of  it  from 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians. 

Of  the  philosophical  writings  of  these  men,  if 
they  left  any  behind  them,  nothing  now  survives ; 
for  all  that  we  know  of  them  we  are  indebted  to  their 
disciple  Damascius,  who,  in  his  life  of  Isidore,  has 
given  us  a  description  of  the  state  of  the  latest  neo- 
Platonic  school,  over  which  he  himself  presided  for 
a  considerable  period.®®  From  the  extracts  of  this 
biography,  we  perceive  the  ridiculous  extent  to  which 
the  passion  for  the  marvellous  ruled  in  this  school ; 
and  how  the  spirit  of  superstition  gained  continually 

^  Ct  the  opinions  ezpreased  by  laidoro  in  Phot.  BibU  Cod.  uir.  568. 
*"  This  we  infer  from  hia  surname  AiABoxof, 
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the  ascendancy.  Of  Damascius,  there  is  a  work 
extant  on  the  doubts  as  to  first  principles  and  the 
solutions  of  them,®®  which  proves  that  a  spirit  of  phi- 
losophical plodding  united  itself  to  superstition,  in 
order  to  facilitate  and  favour  the  wildest  mysticism. 
We  also  recognize  in  it  the  characteristic  feature  of 
the  Athenian  school,  the  disposition  to  lose  itself  in 
endless  arguments  in  order  to  show  merely  that  all 
these  reasonings  are  insufficient  to  furnish  an  unques- 
tionable determination  of  the  first  ground  of  things. 
According  to  Damascius,  the  first  ground  of  all 
things  is  the  ineffable,  which  does  not  admit  of  being 
expressed  in  any  definite  terms.  It  is  not  rightly 
called  the  Prime  Cause,  the  First,  the  Good,  the 
Beginning,  or  the  Final  Cause,  or  by  any  other 
term ;  the  three  causes,  which  are  distinguished  by 
human  speech,  are  not  to  be  posited  as  three ;  it  is 
only  humanly  speaking  that  we  call  them  three.^^ 
His  whole  work  has  this  object,  to  retract  by  nega- 
tions whatever  he  has  previously  advanced  affirma- 
tively of  the  principles  of  things.  The  procession 
of  things  from  out  of  these  principles  is  not  properly 
a  procession ;  the  soul  by  its  return  into  the  same 
dissolves  its  procession/^  All  he  says  must  be 
resumed  again  into  the   unintelligible  One.      All 

"  Published  by  J.  Kopp.  Frankf.  on  the  Maine,  1826.  Tlie  continuation  of 
Proclus's  commentary  on  the  Pannenides,  which  is  given  to  Damascius  cannot 
in  its  present  form  at  least  be  ascribed  to  him.  As  to  what  is  still  unprinted, 
see  Kopp^  prefiice. 

^«  DePrinc.  2,  6,  7,22,41,118. 

'*  lb.  75,  107.  What  Creuzer,  ad  Procl.  Instit.  Theol.  211,  quotes  from  a 
commentary  of  Damascius  on  the  Parmenides  uari  dXi|0(v6c  6  UKuHvov 
\6yog,  wc  oif  waffa  ndriiffi  if  ^^x^j  ^^^  **•  regarded  as  the  doctrine  of 
Damascius.  Therefore  it  would  appear  that  he  rejected  the  distinction  which 
Proclus  drew  between  ^i Occrov  and  AfiiBtKrov,  De  Princ.  1.  U 
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man^s  talking  is  but  a  confession  that  he  knows 
nothing,  but  must  yet  raise  himself  above  that  of 
which  he  takes  cc^nizance.  He  calls  the  ioeffable^ 
unknowable,  from  the  fact  that  he  invariably  finds 
that  whatever  surpasses  knowledge  is  more  estima- 
ble than  the  knowable ;  so  that  that  which  is  beyond 
all  knowledge,  if  it  could  be  discovered,  would  be 
found  to  be  more  estimable.  If  the  One  is  the  last 
knowable,  then  that  which  goes  beyond  the  One  is 
the  wholly  unknowable,  which,  indeed,  is  so  un- 
knowable that  man  cannot  be  certain  whether  it  be 
knowable  or  not.  It  is  so  separate  from  all  else 
that  it  cannot  be  said  in  reality  to  be  sepa- 
rate; for  the  end  of  all  human  speaking  is  the 
silence  of  perplexity,  and  an  admission  that  man 
cannot  know  anything  of  the  unknowable/^  Thus 
did  the  philosophy  of  neo-Platonism  end  in  an 
unqualified  scepticism.  What  it  wished  to  know  it 
found  to  be  unknowable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  did 
not  hesitate  to  call  it  such.  While  it  hovered  around 
an  unattainable  height  it  completely  lost  sight  of 
the  position  of  humanity,  and  all  the  thoughts  of 
man  appeared  absolutely  incapable  of  exhibiting  the 
truth.  It  despised  the  earthly,  and  on  that  account 
alone  it  could  not  gain  the  heavenly. 

^  lb.  6.  07^c  yap,  8rt  oitK  oliiv  ahrh-  rai  yap  ivrtv  air\&^  if  rciavr^ 
yv&ftiQ  ovK  iKtivoVf  dXXd  rrjg  oUiiac  &yvoiac,  lb.  7.  II^c  f^P  ^c^vo 
ayuiit^Tov  Xiyofuv  ;  ivt  fUv  \6y<fi  nf  pijBkvrt,  tri  atl  rb  virip  r^v  yv&aiv 
Tifiiiirtpov  ivpicKOftiy  &9Tt  to  ifirkp  Uwaffav  yvfivd'y  itirtp  fjv  tbptroVf 

tvpiOiiti  dv  Kal  aurb  Tifiivrarov ct  Toivvv  t6  ?v  ix^trov  Itnt 

yvin9Thv  Tuv  5iritfC  trori  yvwpiZofiivtav  ^  virovoovfikyw^  Kai  ro  rov  ivoQ 
iirtKUva  to  irpufTut^  iffri  Kal  v&VTfi  dyvtaffTOV,  Sfl-fp  oCrwc  ^cttIv  dyvuifrTOv, 
WQ  fttfik  rb  dyvuffrov  tx^^^  ^vctiv,  fitiH  ug  dyvttfvrtfi  irpo(r/3aAXeiv  if/iaCy 

dyvotiv  ik  Katf  d  dyvuffTov tal  rl  iripac  l<rrm  rov  \6yov 

7r\t}v  ^tyfjc  dfifixdvov  Kal  bfioXoyiag  tov  fiiiiiv  yivtUKficeiv,  iv  fiifH  OffiiQ 
divvdrw  bvTtav  ilg  yv&ertv  iXBtXv ; 
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This  was  the  termination  of   the  neo-Platonic 
school,  and  therein  also  of  ancient  philosophy  itself. 
In  the  year  629  of  our  era,  the  emperor  Justinian 
prohibited  the  teaching  of  philosophy  at  Athens/* 
This  edict  appears  to  have  been  the  cause  why  the 
most  eminent  philosophers  of  that  day,  and  among 
these   Isidorus,''^*   Damascius,  and   Simplicius   the 
commentator  of  Aristotle,  quitted  Athens  for  Persia. 
In  their  native  country,  they  saw  philosophy  de- 
spised,  the    olden    religion  which    they  professed 
under  persecution,  and  a  new,  foreign,  and  hateful 
worship  predominant.     They  despaired  of  good  to 
their  country,  and  the  opinions  which   had   long 
prevailed  in  their  school  taught  them  to  see  in  the 
East  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  and  the  seat  of  holi- 
ness of  life.     In  Persia,  they  fondly  dreamed^  is  a 
better  and  a  milder  government;  it  is  ruled  by 
Chosroes,  a  king  and  a  philosopher,  after  the  prin- 
ciples of  Plato;  and  as  the  government  is  just,  so 
is  the  subject  temperate,  and   riches,  though  un- 
guarded,  safe   even  in   the  wilderness.      Quickly 
then  did  they  make  for  this  desired  country.     Poor 
unfortunates,  how  quickly  did  they  discover  their 
delusion !    Of    all   their  fond  hopes   not   one  was 
realized !     Scarcely  had  they  beheld  the  strange, 
cruel,  unjust,  and  luxurious  habits  of  the  people ; 
scarcely  had  the  king,  who  though  a  philosopher, 
was  not  one  of  their  school,  a  lover  of  pleasure 
rather  than  of  austerity, — than  they  were  seized 
with  regret  and  a  longing  for  their  home.     There 

"  Joh.  Malal.  xviii.  187,  ed.  Oxotu 

'*  It  is  a  doubt  whether  this  is  the  above  mentioned  Iddorus,  *who  in  Suid. 
s.  T.  Svpcay^cis  ^led  an  Alexandrian,  whereas  the  one  here  meant  is  named 
from  Gaia.  Of.  Brucker,  Hist.  Phil.  ii.  341. 
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they  preferred  to  die  to  living  in  honour  in  a  foreign 
land.  In  the  peace  between  the  Persians  and  Ro- 
mans they  were  not  forgotten,  and  the  safe  practice 
of  their  philosophy  and  religion  was  stipulated  for 
and  ensured  to  them/^  But  how  could  they  survive 
the  disappointment  of  all  their  hopes  !  Confidence 
in  terrestrial  things  was  now  utterly  at  an  end  with 
them«  Heathen  philosophy  sank  into  the  grave ;  at 
least  after  then  no  further  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found 
in  history. 


From  this  tragical  conclusion  of  ancient  philoso- 
phy, it  is  impossible  to  turn  without  many  a  reflec- 
tion suggesting  itself.  What !  this^  then,  is  the  end 
to  which  those  doctrinal  systems,  which  once  came 
forward  with  so  much  energy,  such  bold  confidence, 
and  with  such  lofty  pretensions,  were  fated  to  come ! 
What  promise  was  there  that  they  did  not  make  to 
the  human  race  ?  Science,  wisdom,  and  happiness, 
were  to  follow  in  their  train ;  and  the  contemplation 
of  the  Deity  itself  was  to  be  opened  to  the  human 
mind.  All  these  hopes  are  now  no  more.  These 
doctrines  themselves  were  in  their  mortal  agony  and 
must  prepare  for  death.  Not  that  they  were  to  be 
utterly  lost  to  mankind  :  the  writings  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  are  still  diligently  studied,  and  the  labours 
of  the  Stoics  in  the  domain  of  science  and  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  human  will,  are  still  known  and 

'*  Agath.  ii.  80,  eq.  p.  G7,  sq.  Ed.  Par. ;  hence  is  taken  what  ii  aaid  hj  Suid. 
8.  V.  irpitr^tQ, 
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acknowledged.  When,  however,  at  this  time,  men 
reflected  on  the  ideas  of  the  earlier  sages,  they  were 
struck  with  occasional  thoughts,  whose  constraining 
force  they  felt  without  being  able  to  give  to  them  a 
full  assent.  For  soon  other  thoughts  presented  them- 
selves of  sufficient  force  to  weaken,  if  not  to  upset,  the 
authority  of  the  first.  And  thus  we  find  contradic- 
tion heaped  upon  contradiction  in  the  philosophy  of 
this  period.  It  was  now  plainly  shown,  that  neither 
fertility  of  thought,  nor  formal  culture  of  the  mind, 
nor  readiness  in  reasoning,  can  assure  to  the  reason 
freedom  from  error.  For  all  these  advantages  were 
unable  to  guard  the  philosophy  of  this  age  from 
the  most  absurd  superstitions.  Where  now  is  that 
mental  enlightenment  which  the  ancient  philosophy 
had  promised  to  man  ?  One  might,  perhaps,  have 
expected,  that  the  pride  of  philosophers,  which  had 
put  forth  such  lofty  pretensions  would  have  been 
humbled  by  the  result.  Even  the  more  modest 
philosophy  of  a  Socrates  or  an  Aristotle,  it  must  be 
remarked,  was  involved  in  the  same  fate  with  its 
more  pretending  companions. 

When  we  look  a  little  more  closely  to  the  re- 
spective philosophers  of  this  last  age,  we  do,  it  is 
true,  perceive  in  them  a  certain  poverty  and  narrow- 
ness of  idea,  but  it  was  not  so  much  this  poverty,  as 
even  richness  of  thought,  that  overwhelmed  them. 
In  the  neo-Platonic  school  inquiry  had  confined  itself 
almost  entirely  to  theology,  or,  to  use  a  modem 
phrase,  to  the  highest  ideas  of  metaphysics ;  and 
besides  these  scarcely  any  else  but  the  more  general 
ideas  and  forms  of  logical  investigation,  which  might 
be  useful  as  means.     Physics  and  ethics  were  for 
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the  most  part,  reduced  to  mere  subordinate  matters 
of  little  interest.  The  cause  of  this  may  be  easily 
traced.  These  branches  of  philosophy,  we  must  in 
truth  admit,  had  been  developed  much  less  perfectly 
than  logic.  Consequently  they  had  less  intrinsic 
power  to  maintain  themselves  against  the  pressure 
of  new  modes  of  thought.  The  science  of  physics 
in  particular,  was  based  upon  a  series  of  imperfect 
analogies,  combined  with  a  limited  and  incomplete 
experience ;  whatever  it  possessed  of  a  really  scien- 
tific value,  had  become  detached  from  it  by  being 
made  the  subject  of  a  special  experimental  science, 
rarely  if  ever,  pursued  conjointly  with  philosophy. 
Ethics,  on  the  other  hand,  which,  in  the  best  days  of 
philosophy,  had  more  or  less  of  a  political  character, 
could  scarcely  maintain  its  importance  in  an  age  in 
which  the  political  sentiment  of  the  ancient  races  was 
dead  ;  and  the  import  and  influence  of  the  forms  of 
state — the  essence  of  education  in  the  olden  times — 
was  lost.  Ethics  had  now  no  other  province  than  to 
furnish  exhortations  to  virtue  in  private  life.  Whien 
however,  a  disposition  grew  up  for  social  life  in  a  reli- 
gious community,  a  desire  would  naturally  arise  for 
a  moral  system  under  different  forms,  which,  how- 
ever, it  was  as  yet  impossible  for  the  present  age  to 
establish  in  definite  scientific  notions.  On  this  side, 
consequently,  the  circle  of  ideas  among  the  last  phi- 
losophers of  antiquity,  must  have  appeared  limited  ; 
this,  however,  was  onlj'  partially  the  case,  for  on  the 
other  it  tended  to  enlarge  itself.  Now  although  it 
may  be  truly  said,  that  this  narrowness  of  view  was 
inevitably  prejudicial  to  the  other  portions  also  of 
philosophy,  still  we  do  not  believe  that  we  should  be 
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justified  in  maintaining,  that  it  was  the  chief  source 
of  the  uncertainty  which  prevailed  in  ancient  philo* 
sophy  during  the  last  ages  of  its  history.  It  had  its 
origin  rather  in  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a 
great  diversity  of  views,  of  which  a  very  vague 
notion  was  adopted  without  any  attempt  to  arrive  at 
a  clear  and  profound  estimate  of  their  differences 
and  agreements,  and  true  import.  To  the  mental 
weakness  of  the  neo-Platonists  must  it  be  im- 
puted, that  they  did  not  penetrate  deeper ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  some  praise  is  due  to  them,  that  they 
strove  to  preserve  the  whole  treasure  of  transmitted 
doctrine,  and  did  not,  in  any  spirit  of  exclusiveness, 
devote  themselves  to  any  particular  system.  It  is 
in  truth  an  advance  of  philosophy,  to  have  gained 
a  large  store  of  different  ideas  and  different  modes 
of  view,  and  a  wide  review  of  the  different  direc- 
tions of  philosophical  thought.  But  let  no  one 
flatter  himself  that  this  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
The  mind  will  not  be  satisfied  with  this  alone.  Such 
satisfaction  is  not  to  be  afforded  without  the  ability 
to  understand  the  several  directions  in  their  true 
import,  and  a  clear  insight  into  the  principles 
from  which  they  set  out,  and  the  results  to  which 
they  tend,  and  consequently  without  the  capacity 
to  seize  and  make  use  of  their  true  import  for  the 
reason.  But  this  was  not  accomplished  by  the  phi- 
losophers of  whom  we  have  been  latterly  speaking. 
Whether  it  was  or  not  in  their  power  to  accom- 
plish it,  is  quite  another  question,  and  difficult  to 
answer.  We  do  not  comprise  in  this  question,  the 
doubt  whether  the  ideas  which  the  neo  Platonists 
borrowed   respectively  from  Plato,  Aristotle,   and 
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the  Stoics,  and  from  Oriental  modes  of  thinking, 
were  of  so  conflicting  a  nature,  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible,  even  for  one  who  had  entered  fully  into 
their  true  significance,  to  combine  them  into  an  in- 
trinsically coherent  system.  For  it  is  our  own 
opinion,  that  the  ideas  of  philosophy  possess  an  in- 
trinsic congruity,  and  that  their  true  import  does 
not  ultimately  end  in  mutual  contradiction.  Con- 
sequently the  inability  of  the  neo*Platonists  to  re- 
concile the  different  directions  of  thought  which 
lay  in  their  accumulated  store  of  ideas,  could  have 
had  no  other  ground  than  the  spirit  of  the  age  or 
party  to  which  they  belonged.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  be  able  to  pass  judgment  upon  them,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  examine  their  peculiar  position,  which 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  result  of  anterior 
historical  circumstances. 

The  mental  enlightenment  of  the  age  to  which 
the  neo-Platonists  belonged,  was  the  combined 
result  of  the  Grecian  and  the  Oriental  mode  of 
thought.  Let  us  first  examine  the  character  of  the 
Grecian.  Every  nation,  whose  history  is  accessible 
to  our  review,  has  had  a  culminating  point  in  its 
development,  beyond  which  their  powers  could  not 
rise ;  and  at  that  point,  exactly,  were  they  able  to 
accomplish  some  benefit  for  humanity,  which  was 
worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  later  generations,  in 
whose  intellectual  life  again  it  was  to  continue  its 
influence.  But  either  to  attain  to  or  to  transmit  per- 
fection was  beyond  their  power.  Now  every  age 
has  undoubtedly  its  peculiar  task  to  perform,  and 
therefore  produces  in  its  turn  something  new.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  a  certain  reference  to,  and  com- 
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parison  with,  the  past  is  indispensable ;  men  begin 
after  a  while  to  perceive  that  the  freshness  of  the 
creative  faculty  is  withered  and  gone  by,  and  they 
become  conscious  that  their  proper  office  is  rather 
to  preserve  the  old  than  to  create  the  new.  This 
was  the  position  at  which  the  Greeks  had  now  long 
been  standing.  The  culminating  point  of  their  deve- 
lopment had  long  since  been  passed.  In  science  it 
had  been  reached  when  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  ceased 
to  teach.  Compared  with  the  mighty  advance  which 
the  vigorous  spirit  of  their  nation  had  enabled  these 
two  philosophers,  who  were  pre-eminently  the  men 
of  their  age,  to  make,  all  the  labours  of  the  Stoics — 
however  they  might  have  improved  and  enlarged  a 
few  points,  and  however  much  they  may  have  sought 
to  refer  all  things  to  a  more  simple  principle — were 
of  little  value.  At  this  time  the  Grecian  nation,  or 
rather  the  mixed  multitude  which  now  shared  a 
Grecian  education,  lived,  so  far  as  philosophy  was 
concerned,  exclusively  in  the  memory  of  anterior  per- 
formances, until  the  Oriental  traditions  were  brought 
within  their  reach,  and  men  began  to  be  aware  that 
there  was  much  in  the  latter  which  they  would  do 
well  to  adopt — much  which  would  animate  and  give 
freshness  to,  and  perhaps  even  complete,  the  ancient 
national  enlightenment.  Accordingly  a  strong 
desire  now  manifested  itself  to  combine  both  Ori- 
ental and  Grecian  modes  of  thinking.  Their  differ- 
ent originals  were  not  however  sufficiently  examined ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  by  a  very  lax  method  of  expla- 
nation, Grecian  ideas  were  introduced  into  Oriental 
traditions,  and  Oriental  into  Grecian.  This  was 
an  historical   error,  but  one  far  from  presenting 
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any  insuperable  difficulty  to  a  correct  evolution 
of  thought  such  as  might  have  led  to  a  perfect 
union  and  completion  of  the  respective  views  of 
these  two  naticmal  tendencies  of  thought.  If  this 
was  not  actually  effected,  the  reason  of  the  failure 
must  be  found  in  the  position  which»  in  the  midst 
of  these  different  phases  of  speculation,  philosophers 
took  up. 

And  here  we  seem  called  upon  to  take  a  survey 
of  the  different  character  of  the  Grecian  and  the 
Oriental  view.  However  difficult  it  may  be  to  reduce 
to  a  single  result  modes  of  thought  which  have  been 
developed  through  a  series  of  extended  investiga- 
tions, and  a  variety  of  intermediate  states,  we  must 
nevertheless  undertake  the  hazardous  duty.  The 
philosophy  of  Greece  ran  through  all  grades,  from 
the  most  unqualified  Scepticism  to  the  most  unmi- 
tigated Dogmatism.  At  one  time  it  absolutely 
rejected  the  sensuous  presentation,  and  would  place 
no  reliance  on  aught  but  reason;  and  at  another 
it  resigned  itself  entirely  to  sensation ;  aud  between 
these  two  extremes  it  exhibited  every  possible  grada* 
tion.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  other  variations 
of  view.  In  the  midst  of  so  many  varieties  of  opinion, 
what  are  we  to  regard  as  the  true  chai-acter  of  the 
Grecian  scientific  view  ?  According  to  the  nature  of 
the  case,  we  must  regard  it  as  a  series  of  develop- 
ments— as  a  life  which  attempts  gradually  to  under- 
stand itself,  and  in  this  course  is  liable  to  aberrations, 
nay,  in  the  recklessness  of  folly  or  the  agony  of  grief, 
even  to  total  despair  of  its  powers. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  trace  the  course,  and  com- 
plications, of  this  life.     In  the  Ionic  school  we  meet 
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everywhere  with  the  ruling  idea,  that  whatever  is 
real  and  true  is  in  a  perpetual  evolution,  whether  it 
be  of  a  single  force  or  of  a  plurality  of  motions  in 
the  contrariety  of  a  moving  force  and  a  moved 
matter.  But  the  further  this  doctrine  is  worked  out 
the  greater  prominence  is  given  to  the  thought,  that 
Reason  is  the  ruling  or  ordering  principle  in  the  flux 
of  phenomena.  The  Pythagoreans  also  conceived 
the  world  to  be  a  living  development  which  was 
destined  to  produce  harmony  in  the  contrariety  of  the 
unlimited,  and  the  limitable  of  evil  and  of  good. 
Even  though  they  did  assume  a  higher  unity  which 
should  combine  the  two  members  of  this  contrariety, 
still  they  did  not  hesitate  to  posit  the  continuance  of 
the  contrariety  itself  as  necessary ;  they  could  not 
hope  for  the  duration  of  life  except  in  the  conflict  of 
these  opposite  momenta.  From  the  very  first  this 
school  directed  less  of  its  attention  to  the  sensible 
than  to  the  rational,  which  they  recognised  in  the  pro- 
portional and  the  harmonical.  But  the  third  and  the 
latest  of  the  pre-Socratic  schools,  the  Eleatic,  ap- 
plied itself  still  more  earnestly  than  all  before  it, 
nay  than  all  even  after  it,  to  the  rational.  It  refused 
to  acknowledge  aught  as  true  which  the  reason  does 
not  recognise ;  it  declared  Reason  to  be  the  essence, 
although  we  must  admit,  it  did  not  accurately 
enough  distinguish  it  from  the  natural,  the  corpo- 
real; but  on  the  other  hand  it  distinguished  it  only 
the  more  sharply  on  this  account  from  the  sensible: 
for  the  senses,  it  taught,  do  but  deceive ;  and  in  fact 
the  most  important  part  of  its  doctrine,  by  which 
it  exercised  any  influence  on  succeeding  ages,  con- 
sisted in  this  controversy  against  the  sensible  in  this 
IV.  2  X 
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polemical  movement  This  is  the  source,  too,  of  its 
denial  of  all  plurality,  all  becoming  and  life.  And 
if,  nevertheless,  it  searched  for  the  truth  amidst  the 
generations  and  the  becoming  of  nature,  still  it 
advanced  the  result  of  this  research  only  as  mere 
opinion,  inasmuch  as  it  rested  on  the  basis  of  a  de- 
ceptive perception.  Accordingly,  we  cannot  fail  to 
recognise  its  tendency  to  Scepticism,  however  pre- 
cise and  positive  may  be  the  positions  in  which  it 
expresses  its  doctrines.  Hence  the  Eleatic  school 
was  the  point  to  which  the  sophistical  movement 
attached  itself — the  most  decided  Scepticism,  what- 
ever form  it  took,  whether  ascribing  to  the  corporeal 
alone  a  perfectly  inscrutable  truth,  it  rejected 
whatever  belongs  to  soul  or  reason  as  a  perfect 
delusion ;  or  else  made  all  truth  to  be  lost  amid  the 
ceaseless  flux  of  beconiing ;  or  lastly,  ascribed  the 
same  truth  to  the  non-existent  as  to  the  existent, 
and  thereby  overthrew  the  possibility  of  the  truth 
of  language  and  thought. 

When  then  against  this  tumult  of  sophistry 
Socrates  raised  the  idea  of  conscience  as  a  standard 
to  which  all,  whether  old  or  young,  who  were 
anxious  for  knowledge,  eagerly  flocked — as  a  lofty 
ideal,  which,  with  difficulty  only,  if  indeed  ever  at- 
tainable, all  must  however  strive  to  attain  to ;  then — 
to  neglect  all  consideration  of  certain  unimportant 
remains  of  antiquated  doctrines— the  main  question 
was  with  the  unity  of  the  Eleata^,  which  is  immuta- 
ble and  excludes  all  multiplicity,  and  also  with  the 
restless  motion  of  Heraclitus.  What  man  now 
sought  to  determine  was,  the  notions,  the  essences  of 
things,  which  however  he  no  longer  expected  to 
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find  on  the  surface  and  in  the  outward  appearance 
of  things,  but  hoped  to  reach,  at  least  approximately, 
b}'  a  thorough  cultivation  of  the  intellect  or  reason. 
These  notions,  of  which  the  very  form  seemed  to 
point  out  a  connection  between  them,  required 
agreeably  thereto  to  be  exhibited  as  a  science,  such 
as  apparently  suggested  the  universal  connection  of 
all  that  is  subjective  and  objective,  and  the  common 
origin  of  rational  thought,  conscience,  certainty,  and 
truth.  Hence  resulted  the  necessity  of  recognising 
unity  in  plurality.  But  if  man  is  to  maintain 
his  proper  position,  and  discover  the  proper  objects 
of  his  activity,  it  was  not  enough  to  exhibit  the 
consciousness  as  a  dead  symbol  in  the  human  soul, 
but  it  must  be  one  to  stimulate  man  to  rational 
action,  in  the  midst  of  a  natural  world,  which  is 
subjected  to  the  laws  of  necessary  becoming. 

Hence  followed  the  necessity  of  assuming,  besides 
the  settled  forms  of  thought  and  being,  which  are 
exhibited  in  the  series  of  notions,  an  inchoate  nature 
and  an  inchoate  reason,  as  the  subject-matter  re- 
spectively of  physics  and  ethics — two  sciences  sub- 
ordinate to  logic.  Whether,  indeed,  this  inchoation 
or  becoming  admitted  of  being  exhibited  in  so  fixed 
and  settled  a  form  as,  it  was  hoped,  the  eternal 
generation  of  things  and  notions  might  be,  was  in- 
deed questionable.  How  in  any  such  a  case  the 
immutable  and  the  becoming  were  to  be  combined 
together  into  unity,  was  again  the  subject  of  many 
opinions,  which  in  various  ways  it  was  sought  to 
raise  and  develop  into  science. 

This  problem  of  science  was  undertaken  first  of 
all  by  Plato :  but  the  point  of  view  from  which  he 
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principally  regarded  it,  was  that  of  the  necessity  of 
establishing  a  system  of  notions  or  ideas,  by  which 
a  knowledge  of  the  perfect  and  the  good  might  be 
rendered  attainable.  In  such  a  system,  he  thought 
that  the  unity  of  science  and  being,  of  reason  and  of 
truth,  was  to  be  found.  When,  however,  he  con- 
templated the  inchoation  or  becoming  of  the  sen- 
sible world,  he  was  unable  to  see  in  it  anything  but 
a  mixture  of  notions  and  truth,  in  which  neither 
system  nor  order  is  observed — a  complicated  con- 
fusion of  them  which,  indeed,  contains  the  truth, 
but  in  an  indeterminate  or  rather  defective  form, 
and  one  which  by  no  means  fully  corresponded  to 
the  good.  If  asked  to  account  for  this  confusion  of 
the  sensible,  he  was  able  to  give  no  other  answer 
than,  that  the  ideas  separately  and  one  by  one 
are  incapable  of  perfection ;  but  that  defect  and 
superfluity  cling  to  each,  in  and  by  itself;  that, 
besides  good,  evil  also  must  be  eternal  in  this  world, 
where  nothing  more  than  a  striving  after  good  is 
possible,  the  attainment  of  it  in  its  full  perfection 
being  impracticable.  Thus  he  plunges,  as  it  were, 
the  soul  into  the  flux  of  the  becoming  and  the  sen- 
sible; from  which,  according  to  the  spirit  of  his 
theory,  it  can  never  wholly  deliver  itself. 

In  a  somewhat  different  light  did  this  sensible 
world  appear  to  Aristotle,  who  saw  in  its  becoming 
an  union  of  real  entity  with  potentiality,  and  an 
unceasing  effort  to  realise  the  potential.  This  effort, 
however,  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  develop  itself 
with  a  perfect  intelligence  of  its  principles  and 
designs,  since  it  is  only  the  pure  and  absolute 
reality  that  can  possess  an  absolute  knowledge  of  it- 
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self;  whereas  the  indeterminate  potentiality,  which 
is  yet  in  becoming,  cannot  possess  more  than  an 
indeterminate  knowledge.  As  then  the  object 
which  Aristotle  proposed  to  himself  was  to  appre- 
hend the  real  and  the  true,  which  is  realised  in  the 
development  of  things,  he  therefore  relied  on  the 
sufficiency  of  experience,  and  the  penetration  of  the 
practised  understanding,  to  discover  the  essential 
by  means  of  the  accidental,  and  to  trace  the  princi- 
ple in  its  phenomena.  But  he  was  not  content  with 
looking  simply  to  the  infinite  series  of  moved  and 
moving  causes  for  the  principles  of  all  phenomena. 
For  Aristotle  held  that  reason  abhors  the  infinite. 
As  the  tnith,  which  it  is  the  object  of  science 
to  discover,  is  eternal  and  immutable,  so  reason 
requires  as  necessary  a  unity  of  science,  and  an 
ultimate  principle  of  motion,  which  is  not  itself  in 
motion,  but  is  immutable  and  eternal.  Thus  was 
Aristotle  led  to  his  idea  of  a  God,  who,  without  being 
himself  moved,  is  yet  the  prime  mover,  the  princi- 
ple of  all  becoming  in  the  world ;  in  his  perfect 
essence  he  is  the  Good^  who,  being  himself  unmoved, 
moves  all  things  by  the  desire  which  they  all  have 
for  him.  God  possesses  a  complete  intelligence,  the 
complete  idea  of  the  all-perfect — of  himself.  He  is 
pure  energy,  operating  in  all  things,  the  source  of 
all  energy,  all  truth,  and  not  merely  of  what  per- 
tains to  phenomenality  and  privation,  since  he 
implants  in  them  the  desire  which  pervades  both 
natural  and  rational  life.  In  this  manner  did 
Aristotle  bring  life  and  becoming  into  a  closer 
union  with  God,  than  it  was  possible  for  Plato  to 
establish  between  them.     But  on  the  other  he  is 
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justly  chargeable  with  a  fault  from  which  his  great 
master  is  free :  not  only  does  he  omit  to  point  out 
the  way  by  which  man  is  to  attain  to  the  end  which 
he  nevertheless  admits   to  be  the  destination   of 
humanity,  but  gives  even  less  hope  than  Plato  did 
of  a  certain  approximation  thereto,  and  even  con- 
siders man  himself  as  a  merely  transitory  being, 
who  has  only  an  indirect  contact  with  the  divine  by 
means  of  numerous  intermediate  essences.    Equally 
difficult  of  explanation  on  the  theory  of  Aristotle  was 
the  existence  of  a  series  of  imperfect  objects  along 
with  the  perfect  operation  of  God ;  he  was  content 
to  declare  it  a  law  of  necessity  that  it  should  be  so, 
that  it  had  always  been  so,   and  will  be  so  for 
ever. 

Out  of  these  two  different  views  a  certain  gene- 
ral result  seems  to  have  established  itself,  that, 
namely,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
supra-sensible  ground,  it  is  necessary  to  investigate 
and  determine  the  good.  But  in  what  good  con-- 
sisted  was  a  question  on  which  little  unanimity  pre- 
vailed. Plato  placed  it  in  a  system  of  immutable 
ideas ;  Aristotle  in  the  energy  of  life.  The  former, 
therefore,  evidently  conceived  it  to  be  further  re- 
moved from  the  motion  of  the  sensible  world  than 
the  latter  did ;  Plato  cherished  the  thought  of  an 
ideal  world,  which  should  possess  good  in  its  abso- 
lute purity;  whereas  Aristotle  rejected  the  hypo- 
thesis of  such  a  world,  and  hoped  to  find  it,  although 
only  under  certain  limiting  conditions,  in  the  world 
of  sense.  From  this  point  one  step  only  was  to  be 
taken  to  plunge  man  again  in  the  sensible  world. 
The  Sceptics,  indeed,  did  not  venture  to  take  it,  for 
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they  still  vacillated  between  the  sensible  and  the 
supra-sensible  world.  The  latter,  indeed,  they  held 
to  be  the  true  world,  but  yet  taught  that  it  exists 
not  for  man^  whose  nature  is  so  thoroughly  hemmed 
in  by  the  sensible  that  escape  from  it  is  impossible* 
All  that  is  in  man's  power  is  simply  the  moderation  of 
his  sensuous  emotions  ;  which  moderation,  howeven 
is  not  the  really  good,  but  at  most  a  limitation  of 
evil.  Epicurus  was  less  hesitating;  he  believed  that 
the  good  was  really  to  be  found  in  the  sensible  world, 
and  placed  it  in  a  wise  adjustment  of  sensual 
pleasures. 

These,  however,  are  but  the  difficulties  which  at 
all  times  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  development 
of  science,  and  which,  except  in  a  sickly  and  dis- 
tempered age,  never  arrive  at  a  general  importance. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  was  of  a  different  kind. 
The  importance  of  this  system  in  the  history  of 
Grecian  philosophy,  is  too  general  and  extensive  to 
admit  of  a  doubt  as  to  its  right  to  be  considered  a 
natural  step  in  its  development.  The  cause  which 
led  to  its  formation  was  the  inadequacy  of  the  Pla- 
tonic and  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  to  discover  the 
principle  of  connection  between  God  and  the  sen- 
sible world.  Whence,  it  was  asked,  arises  the  im* 
perfection  of  tilings  in  the  midst  of  which  man  is 
placed  ?  If,  it  was  urged,  it  be  necessary  to  posit 
an  imperfect  world  of  becoming  alongside  of  the 
unchangeable  perfect,  this  apparently  must  involve 
a  dualism.  Again,  it  was  objected,  the  idea  of  God, 
which  does  not  represent  him  as  an  active  and 
efficient  energy,  and  producing  by  himself  all  things 
that  are  in  this  world,  must  derogate  from  his 
vitality ;  if  God  is  to  reveal  himself  to  man,  and 
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become  an  object  of  human  cognition  in  this  world, 
he  must  be  actually  in  it.  On  these  grounds  the 
Stoics  declared  God  to  be  the  vital  force,  which  in 
certain  periods  of  life  originates  the  world,  and 
again  dissolves  it  into  himself;  who  fashions  in 
himself  his  own  proper  matter ;  out  of  its  generality 
God  forms  its  special  properties,  which  he  again 
resolves  into  the  general.  All  the  things  of  this 
world,  whether  they  enjoy  in  the  general  course  of 
life  a  longer  or  shorter  existence,  are  alike  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  necessity  of  life»  Thus  did  the 
Stoics  arrive  at  the  idea  of  a  corporeal  God,  who, 
nevertheless,  is  full  of  the  most  active  vitality,  and 
endowed  with  most  perfect  wisdom  and  intelligence. 
He  comprises  in  himself  all  ideas,  and  is  the  only 
object  of  science ;  but  these  ideas  are  not  merely 
abstract  and  dead  images  of  the  unchangeable 
essence,  but  each  of  them  is  a  living  force,  and 
bears  in  itself  the  germ  of  development.  To  the 
Stoical  view,  everything  is  corporeal  and  sensible, 
and  consequently  the  sensuous  presentations  are 
alone  credible  and  trustworthy.  But  in  the  de- 
velopment— the  progress  of  life,  and  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  contrarieties  which  result  therefrom, 
the  Stoics  distinguished  several  degrees  of  existence; 
and  the  highest  of  these,  the  Stoics  insisted,  can  be 
no  other  than  the  force  which  holds  the  whole  in 
union  and  combination,  and  rules  as  well  in  the 
individual  parts  as  in  the  whole.  This  force  they 
declared  to  be  Reason.  And  thus  they  resolved  the 
opposition  between  the  sensible  and  the  supra-sen- 
sible into  a  difference  of  degree,  but  still  acknow- 
ledged the  superior  dignity  of  Reason.  And  even 
the  life  of  this  world  has  its  ultimate  destination ; 
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aU  things  must  again  return  into  their  generality. 
Man  must  learn  to  submit  himself  with  proper 
intelligence  to  the  supreme  laws,  and  acknowledge 
that  there  is  no  higher  end  of  his  being  than  with 
perfect  science  to  sacrifice  himself.  And  when  this 
resolution  of  all  things  shall  have  been  accom- 
plished, a  new  development  will  commence,  and  it 
^  is  even  this  unceasing  circulation  of  life  and  acti- 
vity that  constitutes  the  true  essence  of  divinity. 

This  doctrine  is  the  conclusion  to  which  the  de- 
velopment of  Grecian  philosophy  ultimately  led; 
although,  indeed,  it  did  not  steadily  maintain  itself  at 
this  point  without  occasional  fluctuation  and  waver- 
ing. A  recollection,  however  weak,  of  the  earlier 
system  was  evinced  in  the  objections  which  the  New 
Academy  took  to  the  system  of  the  Stoics,  The 
authority  of  sensation  was  not  univei-sally  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  testimonies  were  found  to  another 
reason  than  that  of  the  Stoics,  which  was  nothing 
more  than  an  exaltation  of  sensuous  perception  ; 
there  were  a  few  who  had  not  forgotten  that  it  was 
necessary  to  look  for  a  God  superior  to  the  world, 
and  difierent  from  the  god  of  the  Stoics,  who  was 
endowed  indeed  with  life,  but  by  his  verj^  vitality 
subject  to  perpetual  change. 

In  this  state  the  philosophy  of  Greece  came  to 
the  Romans  and  Orientals.  With  the  former,  for 
the  most  part,  it  degenerated  into  an  erudite  and 
Eclectical  mode  of  treating  the  transmitted  doctrines 
which  was  of  a  somewhat  sceptical  tendency,  com- 
bined with  a  practical  application  to  private  life,  en- 
forcing a  stern  fortitude  and  contempt  for  those 
blows  of  fortune  which  were  so  common  in  these 
disordered  times.     And  thus  was  formed  the  later 
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character  of  Stoicisni,  which,  placing  a  firm  reliance 
in  the  moral  energy  of  man,  taught  the  necessity 
of  dispensing  with,  and  the  absolute  worthlessness 
of,  external  advantages ;  referring  all  truth  to  the 
sensuous  presentation,  and  recommending  in  all 
things  resignation  to  the  divine  dispensations* 
With  these,  with  the  Orientals,  the  introduction  of 
Grecian  philosophy  led  to  a  ferment  of  opinions, 
by  whose  reaction  a  great  change  was  effected  even 
in  the  ideas  of  the  Greeks  themselves. 

The  philosophical  doctrines  which  were  evolved 
in  the  East,  present  a  &r  simpler  aspect  than  the 
philosophy  of  Greece  can  exhibit.  They  all,  with- 
out exception,  venerate  as  the  highest  excellence, 
profound  and  undisturbed  repose,  which  is  neither 
motion  nor  yet  the  result  of  motion.  This  repose  is 
the  attribute  of  God,  but  is  not  wanting  altogether  to 
the  essence  of  the  soul.  To  attain  to  this  state  of 
repose  is  the  highest  object  of  humanity.  Motion 
and  activity  on  the  other  hand  constitute  the  misery 
of  this  world.  The  object  therefore  which  Oriental 
philosophy  proposed  to  itself,  was.  to  eliminate  this 
misery,  at  least  for  man — for  the  soul.  If  then  it  ad- 
mitted the  doctrine  of  a  supreme  God,  it  was  forced 
to  make  him  totally  indifferent  to  motion,  in  order  to 
withdraw  from  the  contagion  of  evil.  The  prin- 
ciples of  motion,  nevertheless,  were  supposed  to 
emanate  from  God,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  not  in 
any  wise  to  affect  his  essence.  It  was  impossible 
for  this  philosophy  to  admit  that  motions  accrue 
to  the  soul  from  God,  since  in  such  a  case  the  soul 
would  be  for  ever  subject  to  it.  It  must,  then, 
accrue  to  the  soul  as  unessentially  and  contingently 
as  to  the  Deity  himself.      The  carrying  out  of  this 
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doctrine  to  its  extreme  consequence^  must  ultimately 
lead  to  the  assumption,  that  becoming  is  without  es* 
sence  and  naught — an  illusion  and   semblance,  in 
which  whatever  there  is  of  truth  is  of  the  eternal  God ; 
or  at  most  it  will  concede  to  becoming  a  certain  im- 
portance,  which,    however,   is  extrinsical   to,  and 
concerns  not  the  soul,  and  therefore  strives  to  make 
it  intelligible  to  the  soul,  that  essentially  it  has  no 
concern  or  interest  in  becoming.     And  this  then 
leads  naturally  to  the  opinion,  that  it  is  a  dispensa* 
tion  of  God  that  has  placed  man  amidst  the  becom- 
ing, without  however  its  really  affecting  him  ;  to  this 
dispensation    man    must    submit,   and   tranquilly 
allow  becoming  to  pass  over  him,  in  full  confidence 
that  it   need    neither   pollute  nor  disturb  him  in 
his  immortal  essence, — such  a  submission   to  the 
divine    dispensation    being    truest    liberty.       The 
whole  of  these  Oriental  ideas  unquestionably  pro* 
ceed  upon  the  principle,  that  the  essence  of  things 
is  unchangeable  and  altogether  distinct  from  life, 
which  is  not  regarded  as  a  development  of  the 
essence,  but  as  something  wholly  unimportant  to  it. 
Whatever  profundity  there  is  in  these  ideas,  consists 
in  the  rigor  with  which  it  insisted  upon  the  absolute 
perfection  of  the  essence,  and  refused,  from  any 
consideration  of  the  troubles  of  life,  to  doubt  the 
possibility  of   its   realization.      But  in    order   to 
promise   to   man   this  supreme  perfection,  it  was 
necessary  to  assert  the  nothingness  of  these  dis- 
turbances of  life  and  even  of  life  itself,  since  the 
former  are  inseparable  from  the  latter.     What  the 
Oriental   philosophy  promises  to  man,  is  not  so 
much  the  attainment  of  his  true  destination—  his 
perfect  life,  as  his    emancipation  from    whatever 
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obscures  his  true  essence,  and  prevents  him  from 
seeing  that  his  true  essence  is  perfect  from  all  eter- 
nity :  man's  true  wisdom  a  conviction  of  the 
nothingness  of  human  life. 

In  &ct,  the  respective  views  of  Greece  and  the 
East  were  widely  different.  By  a  noble  and  vigorous 
activity,  by  the  energy  of  his  reason,  the  Greek 
hoped  to  attain  to  whatever  either  in  politics  or 
science  is  accessible  to  the  limited  faculties  of  man. 
In  this  active  pursuit  he  found  his  enjoyment,  and 
all  the  good  that  his  nature  is  capable  of.  But  he 
felt  it  impossible  to  promise  himself  the  attainment 
of  such  an  ultimate  end  of  his  labours,  as  should 
in  fact  fully  satisfy  all  the  requisitions  of  his 
reason.  One  occupation  only  leads  him  to  another ; 
for  in  this  world,  to  which  man  belongs  once  for 
all,  the  necessity  of  limitation  becomes  invariably 
combined  with  the  liberty  of  reason.  The  hopes  of 
the  Greek  rose  not  to  a  higher  object  than  the 
harmony  of  the  conflicting  elements  of  his  life,  to 
which  mutation,  matter,  and  privation,  necessarily 
belong.  According  to  the  most  characteristic  ex- 
pression of  his  view ;  the  end  of  human  existence, 
which  it  is  necessary  for  man  to  propose  to  himself, 
is  but  the  greatest  possible  exaltation  of  life,  which, 
however,  must  again  sink  into  lower  grades  by 
reason  oF  the  change  to  which  life  is  of  necessity 
subject.  Very  different  was  the  end  towards  which 
the  Oriental  tended,  and  which  he  believed  to  be 
attainable  by  man.  Properly,  however,  this  end  is 
already  within  man's  possession,  for  the  essence  of 
all  things  is  eternal;  as  it  is  illimitable  and  im- 
perturbable, so  all  that  man  has  to  do  is  to  keep 
himself  undisturbed  by  the  unimportant  phenomena 
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of  life.  Man  must  seek  to  recover  that  peace,  of 
which  he  has,  in  some  inexplicable  way,  been  de* 
prived  by  his  own  guilt,  the  illusion  of  circum- 
stances, or  by  the  unessential,  gradually  descending, 
emanations  of  God.  Abandoned  to  this  repose, 
man  may  contemplate  the  essence  of  God,  and  in 
mystical  union  with  him  enjoy  his  felicity. 

But  however  conflicting  these  views  may  be, 
they  nevertheless  possessed  one  point  in  common. 
They  both  looked  upon  life  as  necessarily  imperfect, 
and  consequently  unfitted  to  be  a  perfect  means  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  perfect. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  it  was  not  im- 
possible to  reconcile  these  opposite  views,  if  he  who 
attempted  the  task  should  carefully  extract  the 
truths  they  severally  contained,  and  reject  as  unes- 
sential whatever  was  false  and  erroneous  in  them. 
But  how  much  was  required  for  the  successful  exe- 
cution of  such  a  task!  The  Greek  must  have 
given  up  his  prejudice,  that  the  necessary  form  of 
man's  existence  in  this  world  does  not  permit  of  his 
attaining  to  the  ultimate  limit  of  perfection — a 
truly  happy  life.  The  Greeks  felt  existence  to  be  a 
life  of  continual  conflict  and  struggle;  the  more 
eagerly  they  longed  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
present,  the  more  sensibly  they  felt  its  defect 
and  its  insufficiency.  Pure  peace  with  man,  with 
God,  was  not  designed  to  be  their  lot ;  they  dare  not 
even  hope  for  it.  In  the  stranger  they  saw  only  a 
barbarian,  an  enemy,  or  a  slave ;  and  even  if  this 
prejudice  was  gradually  softened,  this  improvement 
was  attended  with  the  loss  of  their  national  cha- 
racter and  independence.  In  the  gods  they  saw 
nothing  but  jealous  and  constraining  powers ;  and 
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even  if  their  philosophers,  by  the  light  of  science, 
attained  to  a  clearer  and  more  dieerful  view,  and 
even  acknowledged  a  Bupreme  Deity*,  who  being 
himself  good  is  the  author  of  nothing  but  good,  still 
a  feeling  of  evil,  in  which  they  saw  human  life  to 
be  involved,  forced  them  to  renounce  all  hope  of 
perfect  excellence.      The  complication  ci  pheno- 
mena amidst  which  man  is  placed  appeared  to  them 
too  great  for  any  satisfactory  solution  to  be  possible, 
and  they  therefore  believed  him  to  be  subject  to 
certain  higher  powers,  who  did  not  participate  in 
pure  goodness.     Of  these  convictions,  of  this  hope* 
lessness  of  everything  beyond  the  mere  approxi- 
mation to  good,  the  scientific  systems  of  the  Greeks 
are  without  exception  full.     He  who  takes  them  as 
they  are,  will  derive  from  them  at  most  but  an 
insufficient  consolation  for  the  cares  of  life.     They 
seek  to  apprehend  life  in  its  reality,  but  they  do  but 
prejudice  its  truth  by  their  incapacity  to  regard  life 
as  the  means  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Highest — the 
way  to  God.     But  still,  we  must  give  them  credit 
for  the  earnestness  with  which  they  laboured  to 
bring  man  near  to  the  truth  of  life,  and  refused  to 
consider^  with  the  Orientals,  the  activity  of  human 
reason,  as  a  semblance  or  something  wholly  without 
essence.     The  Orientals,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
the  merit  which  the  Greeks  have  no  title  to,  of 
promising  to  man  a  total  emancipation  from  evil, 
even  though  it  be  to  be  purchased  by  an  absolute 
renunciation  of  life,  and  the  acknowledgment  of 
its   utter    nothingness  for  humanity,  and  by   his 
absorption  thereby  into  the  eternal  quietude  of  his 
essence  or  principle.     This,  indeed,  is  the  strong 
prejudice  in  the  mental  character  of  the  Orientals, 
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which  hindered  them  from  seeing  that  life  in  its 
truth,  as  the  development  of  man's  proper  essence, 
may  yet  bear  or  produce  of  itself  peace  and  felicity. 
They  contemplated  life  under  a  single  aspect  alone 
-^that  of  its  sensuous  frailty. 

If  now  we  proceed  to  iuTestigate  the  causes  which 

may  have  led  the  Greeks  and  the  Orientals  to  such 

a  view  of  life^  we  may  remark  in  general,  that  there 

is  little  that  is  strange  or  surprising  in  the  ordinary 

fiict,  that  men  take  but  a  cheerless  view  of  human 

life.     For  the  most  part  we  are  satisfied  if  we  see  a 

man    labouring  to  gain  but   a  slight  advance  in 

human  life,  and  hoping  to  make  a  gradual  progress, 

even  though  he  should  not  look  forward  to,  nor  even 

venture  to  hope  for,  any  end  of  his  toil.     Thus  is 

youth  ever  content  to    live  for  the  day  alone ;  by 

abandoning  himself  wholly  to  sensible  phenomena, 

which  dazzle  and   charm  him  by  their  novelty,  he 

hopes  to  ensure  their  friendship.     But  should  he 

gradually  arrive  at  a  fuller  consciousness  of  his 

proper  nature,  he  is  so  ftir  deserving  of  praise,  if,  no 

longer  extracting  from  the  phenomena  of  the  world 

around  him  a  merely  sensual  gratification,  he  seeks 

to  convert  them  into  a  source  of  permanent  and 

intellectual  pleasure,  to  give  to  them  a  harmonious 

arrangement,  and  to  apprehend  them  as  a  form  of 

beauty  either  by  introducing  into  or  discovering  in 

them    the    impress    of    intelligence.      With    this 

humour  of  youth  we  may  compare  the  manner  in 

which  the  Greeks  contemplated  the  world ;  with 

them  the  imagination  was   more  lively  than  the 

understanding.     Not  unwillingly  do  we  linger  on 

the  contemplation   of  a  pursuit    which,   however 

deficient   in   earnestness  of    purpose,   was  never- 
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thelesfl  impelled  by  the  freshness  of  life,  and  which 
contented  itself  with  looking  for  and  carefully  tracing 
the  good  in  the  beautiful.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  could  not  severely  censure  him  who,  taking  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  these  images  of  life — 
these  fleeting  shadows  of  the  truth — should  persuade 
himself  that  he  had  discovered  that  all  things, 
whatever  promise  of  permanency  they  may  present, 
nevertheless  soon  vanish  into  the  depth  of  oblivion, 
and  who  with  sighs  should  exclaim.  All  is  vanity  ! 
Such  feelings,  however,  are  but  rare,and  in  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  youth  to  be  met  only  at  a  few,  tran- 
sitory moments;  they  are  however  the  ordinary 
sentiments  of  fretful  old  age.  Age  turns  within 
himself,  and  withdrawing  him  from  the  external 
world,  hopes  to  find  within  the  long-desired  repose 
from  the  labours  of  an  unprofiting  carefulness. 
Neither  view  can  we  look  upon  as  the  true  one ; 
still  we  see  much  to  excuse  and  to  palliate  both ; 
and  we  are  disposed  to  regard  them  as  modes  of 
thought  and  feeling,  which  man  must  necessarily 
pass  through  before  he  can  arrive  at  a  correct  view 
of  this  life  and  the  universe. 

But  on  what  ground  do  we  thus  excuse  them  ?  We 
excuse  the  hasty  enthusiasm  of  youth,  because  it 
appears  to  be  the  impulse  of  strong  and  vigorous 
natures,  to  seize  the  present  circumstance,  and  to 
adopt  all  that  offers,  whatever  it  be;  and  also  because 
it  is  the  office  of  youth,  to  promote,  by  unceasing 
activity  and  exercise,  the  culture  of  reason,  rather 
than  to  direct  it  to  any  comprehensive  and  forecast- 
ing purpose.  Accurately  examined,  this  justifica- 
tion of  youth  will  be  found  to  be  drawn  not  from 
the  erroneous  belief  in  its    superior  felicity,    but 
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rather  from  its  attendant  disadvantages.  The  very 
impulse  of  a  fresh  and  youthful  nature — its  very 
facilityof  adaptation  and  exercise  imply  the  existence, 
in  this  period  of  life,  of  many  and  great  obstacles  to 
the  empire  of  reason.  Youth  is  the  season  for  habi- 
tuating man  to  the  sphere  of  his  future  labours,  and 
for  teaching  him  the  use  and  giving  him  a  command 
of  his  tools.  It  is  only  the  magnitude  and  variety 
of  these  obstacles  which  can  excuse  youth,  if  it 
does  not  at  once  direct  its  endeavours  to  the  master- 
ing of  them  all,  or  at  least  to  maintain  its  proper 
position  unmoved  in  the  midst  of  them.  But  in 
the  same  spirit  we  can  also  excuse  old  age,  when 
reviewing  the  labours  of  the  past  it  estimates  but 
cheaply  their  results,  and,  exaggerating  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  fresh  difficulties  which  appear  to  be 
arising  on  all  sides,  begins  to  fear  that  all  attempts  to 
conquer  or  even  to  be  at  peace  with  the  external 
world  are  vain  and  fruitless.  In  both  cases  alike, 
it  is  the  magnitude  of  the  surrounding  difficulties 
which  hinders  the  hopes  of  men  to  raise  themselves 
to  the  full  grandeur  and  universality  of  life.  Such, 
generally  speaking,  was  the  position  of  antiquity — 
theyouthful  age  of  humanity,  wherein  the  youthhood 
of  rash  enthusiasm  was  followed  by  a  despairing  old 
age  which,  renouncing  the  external  world,  withdrew 
entirely  within  itself:  deeply  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  its  difficulties — of  the  evil  of  this  life,  it 
despaired  of  ever  attaining  to  a  firm  hope  of  the 
possibility  of  triumphing  over  evil,  with  the  divine 
help,  by  man's  activity — by  the  development  of 
human  reason. 

This   was  exactly  the   position   which  the  neo- 
Platonists  maintained.     To  pass  beyond  it,  it  was 

IV.  2   Y 
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necessary  for  man  to  feel  in  himself  the  spirit  of  a 
new  life,  and  to  direct  his  eye  and  his  hopes  to  futu- 
rity. The  past  was  not  absolutely  to  be  thrown  away, 
but  still  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  in  a  great  error, 
whose  remedy  was  only  to  be  looked  forin  the  humility 
and  new  hopes  of  Christianity.  But  it  was  not  in 
this  spirit  that  the  neo-Platonists  pursued  their  in- 
vestigations. They  rather  did  homage  to  atitiquity. 
Their  view  turned  back  towards  the  past,  and  they 
looked  to  the  earliest  times  of  antiquity,  for  the 
wisdom  which  was  to  fructify  their  minds.  This 
was  in  some  degree  inevitable,  unless  they  had 
been  content  to  abandon  altogether  the  position  of 
the  ancient  nations ;  so  long  as  they  stood  there, 
they  must  feed  their  hopes  with  the  splendour  of 
olden  recollections.  While  then  the  neo-Platonists 
laboured  to  collect  the  sum  of  all  the  discoveries  of 
earlier  ages,  they  were  at  one  time  attracted  by 
the  joyous  view  of  life  which  the  Greeks  had 
cherished  ;  at  another,  they  fell  into  that  weariness 
of  life  which  led  the  Orientals  to  recommend  a  total 
renunciation  of  its  duties^  and  an  utter,  absorption 
into  self.  Between  the  two  views  they  vacillated, 
unable  to  adhere  steadily  to  either.  It  was  but 
natural  that  at  first,  as  was  the  case  with  Plotinus, 
they  should  have  been  strongly  possessed  with  the 
hope  that,  by  a  retired  life  wholly  devoted  to  the 
internal  meditation  of  Reason,  they  might  perhaps 
attain  to  perfect  peace ;  but  that  latterly,  this  hope 
should  gradually  sink,  with  the  growing  perception 
that  the  complete  withdrawal  of  reason  from  the 
external  world  is  impossible,  and  as  the  limits  of 
finite  existence  appeared  more  and  more  impassable. 
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Then  they  at  last  renounced  the  highest  aim  of  philo- 
sophy as  unattainable  ;  then  they  found  their  only 
comfort  in  the  consideration  that  man  is  at  least  a 
subordinate  member  in  a  long  series  of  existences, 
which,  however,  at  both  its  extremities,  stands  in 
some  inexplicable  connection  with  the  Supreme. 

In  these  reflections  we  have  directed  our  attention 
chiefly  to  the  general  sentiment  which  expresses 
itself  in  ancient  philosophy,  and  we  have  attempted 
to  show  how  this  sentiment  affected,  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  the  ideas  of  philosophers.  Still 
we  are  not  ignorant,  that  yet .  another  element 
enters  into  the  development  of  philosophy ;  or,  if 
some  will  rather  have  it  so,  makes  up  the  proper 
essence  of  philosophical  development.  The  present, 
however,  is  not  the  proper  place  to  bring  to  a  de- 
cision the  conflicting  opinions  on  this  point.  What 
we  mean  is,  the  form  itself  of  philosophical  thought. 
This  possesses  a  constraining  power,  a  convincing 
force;  but  still  it  is  only  gradually,  and  under 
many  obstacles,  that  it  works  its  way  upon  the  con- 
sciousness. Although  not  always  triumphant,  yet 
in  the  course  of  time,  it  gains  itself  a  firmer  footing 
and  a  wider  field.  In  it  lies  the  regular  progres- 
sion of  philosophy.  It  is,  however,  a  progress  which 
derives  its  ground  from  the  general  sentiments  and 
mental  character,  indeed  the  whole  life,  of  the  philoso- 
pher, and  therefore  in  like  manner  may  be  disturbed 
when  the  form  of  philosophical  thought  does  not, 
when  it  seeks  to  elaborate  itself,  find  suitable  matter 
in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher.  These  two  elements 
of  philosophical  development,  however  in  conflict 
with  each  other,  seek  no  other  object  than  peace. 
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Such  a  conflict  is  the  moving  principle  of  the  whole 
history  of  philosophy.    We  must  then  acknowledge, 
that  it  is  only  in  union  with  right  sentiments  that 
the  form  of  philosophical  thought  can  reach  to  a 
perfect  development.     Where  the  mental  character 
has  not  extent  and  depth  enough,  there  the  philoso- 
phical thought  cannot  evolve  itself  with  due  rigour 
of  consequence,  nor  in  perfect  consistency.     It  is  the 
mental  character  alone  of  the  writer  that  can  give  to 
his  doctrine  a  solid  basis  and  a  finished  consistency. 
Now   a  true    profundity  and    a  true    comprehen- 
siveness of  the  mental  character  was  not  to  be  found 
in  any   period  of  antiquity.     It  was  Christianity 
that  first  imparted  these  blessings    to    mankind. 
Consequently  it  was  only  after  its  diffusion  that  a 
consequential    development   of   philosophy    could 
commence,  which,  however,  it  must  be  confessed, 
was    still    exposed  to    many  obstacles,   and    like 
all    else    that    is    human,    could    only    gradually 
attain    to   maturity.       In   short,   we   would    wish 
simply  to  intimate  hereby,  that  there  was  in  ancient 
philosophy  an  element  which  the  Christian  could 
take  to  itself  and  adopt,   even  while  it  remained 
unaffected    by   the    general    sentiments    of    anti- 
quity   which    Christianity   of    necessity   rejected. 
Consequently  the  philosophical  labour  of  antiquity 
has   not  been  in  vain,  however  vague  and  fluctu- 
ating its  development  was.    We  are  still  reaping  the 
fruits  of  it,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  we  have  in  some 
measure  succeeded  by  our  exposition  of  the  doctrines 
of  antiquity,  in  exhibiting  whatever  true  results  of 
science  it  had  attained  to. 
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Abaxes^  the  Scythian,  &bulou8  account 
respecting,  i.  330. 

Abdera»  a  colony  of  the  Teians,  distin- 
guished for  its  learned  townsmen,  i.  423. 

Abel,  murder  of,  how  accounted  for  by 
Philo,  iv.  420. 

Abraham,  faith  of,  Philo's  opinion  there- 
on, iy.  471. 

Academy,  the  Old,  Platonists  of,  ii.  453 
— 472  ;  not  essentially  different  from 
the  Peripatetics,  iv.  124.  The  New, 
iii.  600 — 658.  Doctrines  of,  rejected 
or  agreed  in  by  the  Stoics,  iii.  482, 489, 
537  ;  by  Cicero,  iv.  113, 114,  120, 124, 
129,  132,  135,  145;  by  Epictetus,  iv. 
198 ;  by  Philo,  iv.  413,  414  ;  by  Plu- 
tarch, iv.  487 ;  Eclectical  method  of, why 
most  appropriate  for  Cicero's  purpose, 
iv.  111.  Character  of  its  doctrine,  ill. 
653.  The  Middle  and  the  New,  dis- 
tinction between,  to  what  owing,  iii. 
608.  The  Old  and  New,  doctrines  of, 
their  diffusion  among  the  Romans,  iv. 
77,  &c. 

Achaean  constitution,  the,  i.  345. 

Achilles,  Zeno's  argument  so  called, 
feUacy  of,  i.  476. 

Adrastus  of  Aphrodisias,  a  commentator 
on  Aristotle,  iii.  28;  iv.  240. 

iEdesius,  a  neo-Platonist,  iv.  631,  &c. 

iEnesidemus,  the  Sceptic,  iii.  389 ;  iv. 
258,  &c.;  315,  &c. 

iEschylus,  light  in  which  he  views  foreign 
religious  rites,  i.  150. 

iEsculapius,  siicrifice  of  a  cock  owed  to, 
what  Socrates  meant  thereby,  ii.  32. 
Nicomachus*  descent  traced  to,  iii.  1. 

JEinsi,  Mount,  said  to  have  been  visited 
by  Plato,  ii.  148. 

^tolians,  the,  ascendancy  of,  its  influence 
upon  the  Greek  character,  iii.  376. 

Agrigentum,  a  Dorian  colony,  the  rival  of 
Syracuse,  i.  488. 

Agnppa,  the  sceptic,  doctrines  of,  iv.  269. 


Alcibiades,  his  close  intimacy  with  Socra- 
tes, ii.  29.    Object  of,  in  frequenting  his 
society,  ii.  79. 
Alcidamas,  makes  Empedoales  a  disciple 

of  Parmenides,  i.  489. 
AlcinouB,  a  compendium  of  the  Platonic 
doctrine  usually   ascribed  to  him,  iv. 
230.    Doctrines  of,  ibid..  &c. 
Alcmseon,  the  Crotoniat  physician,  not  a 

Pythagorean,  i.  347. 
Alexander  ^geus,    a   commentator  on 

Aristotle,  iv.  240. 
Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  an  expounder 
of  Arislotle,  character  and  opinions  of, 
iii.  28;  iv.  70,  241,  &c. 
Alexander  the  Great,  conquests  of,  their 
consequences  in  diffusing  Greek  civi- 
lization, ii.  10.     Education  of,  commit- 
ted by  Philip  to  Aristotle,  iii.  8.  State* 
ment  of  his  being  accompanied  by  him 
in  his  Asiatic  expedition,  a  pure  fiction, 
I      iii.  9.     His  liberality  to  him,  1. 
I  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  school  of,  ii.lO.  Pe- 
dantic character  of  its  erudition,  iii.  380. 
One  of  the  chief  seats  of  philosophy,  iv. 
64,  &c. 
Alexinus  of  Elea,  a  Megarian  philosopher, 

sophisms  of,  ii.  130. 
Amafanius  or  Amaflnius,  one  of  the  first 
Latin  writers  of  philosophy,  iv.  82,  84. 
Amara-Sinha,  a  devoted  follower  of  the 

doctrines  of  Buddha,  i.  113. 
Ameinias,  according  to  some,  a  preceptor 

of  Parmenides,   i.  425. 
Ammonius  of  Alexandria,  Eclecticism  of, 

iv.  241. 
Ammonius    Saccas,  founder  of  the  neo- 
Platonic  philosophy,  doctrines  of,  iv. 
72,  524,  &c. 
Amyntas,   king  of  Macedonia,  Nioonda- 

chus  the  physician  of,  iii.  1. 
Anaxagoras  of  Clazomence,  derided  the 
superstitions  of  the  multitude,  i.  136. 
A  disciple  of  Anaximenes,  i.  189.    His 
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doctrines  pnrelj  phjiical,  i  192. 
A  mechanicBl  phynologer,  k  193. 
Called  his  primitive  elementary  parts 
•eedt,  i.  202.  His  life  and  philosophy, 
i.  281—318.  His  position,  that  snow 
IB  hlack,  L  323.  Why  supposed  the 
teacher  of  Empedodes,  i.  490.  The 
olden  god-loie  understood  by  him  alle- 
gorically,  L  530.  Fundamental  princi- 
ple of  atomism  controverted  by  him, 
i  543.  Improbably  made  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Democritus,  i.  545.  His  po- 
sition,  that  All  is  present  in  all,  i.  558. 
Advance  made  by  him  in  meclianical 
physics,  i.  593.  Falsely  said  to  have 
been  a  preceptor  of  Socrates,  ii.  17. 
His  doctrine  of  all  nature  being  govern- 
ed by  Intelligence  adopted  by  Socrates, 
ii.  47.  Doctrines  of,  diligently  studied 
by  Plato,  ii.  155.  Theory  of,  denying 
that  anything  asserted  of  another  does 
not  really  belong  to  it,  iii.  70. 

Anazimander  of  Miletus,  taught  the  Ionian 
philosophy  by  Thales,  i.  189.  His 
explanation  of  the  All,  i.  1 92.  His  life 
and  philosophy,  I  265 — 280.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  a  teacher  of  Pytha- 
goras, i.  332.  His  opinions  on  the  ori- 
gin of  man  seemingly  in  accordance  with 
those  of  Parmenidcs,  i.  464.  -Founder 
of  the  mechanical  physiology,  i  592. 

Anuximenes  of  Miletus,  a  scholar  of  Anar 
ximander,  i.  189.  A  dynamical  physi- 
ologer,  L  193.  His  life,  doctrines, 
&c.,  i.  203—209,  590. 

Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  Aristotle's  works 
•dited  by  him,  iii.  25  ;  iv.  77,  240, 
Testimony  of,  on  their  genuineness,  27* 

Aneboa  the  Egyptian  priest.  Porphyry's 
letter  to,  iv.  617. 

Anuiceris,  the  Cyreuaic,  doctrines  of,  ii. 
104—107. 

Antigonus  Gonatas,  Zeno  a  teacher  at 
Athens  in  his  time,  iii.  450. 

Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  a  scholar  of  Pbilo, 
doctrines  of,  iii.  633,  &c.  A  teacher 
of  the  New  Academy  at  Rome,  iv.  77. 
A  preceptor  of  Cicero  at  Athens,  iv. 
102.  Doctrines  of,  rejected  or  assented 
to  by  Cicero,  iv.  125,  129. 

Antipater  the  Cyrenian,  said  to  have  been 
taught  by  Aristippus,  ii.  87. 

Antipater  of  Tarsus,  doctrines  of,  iii.  598, 
&c 

Antisthenes,  founder  of  the  Cynics,  an 
associate  of  Socrates,  ii.  79.  His  life 
and  doctrines,  ii.  108 — 123.  Attacked 
by  Plato,  ii.  152. 

Antoninus,  M.  Aiireliu8,the  emperor,  Stoi- 
cal doctrines  of,'  iv.  221.  Encourage- 
ment given  by  him  to  Athens,  iv.  66. 


Antonmus  Pius,  enoourBgement  given  by 
him  to  Athena,  iv.  66. 

Anxarchus  of  Abdera,  an  ardent  admirer 
of  the  scepticism  of  Democritus,  iii.  383. 

Anytoa,  one  of  Socrates*  accusers,  iL  25. 

ApellicoQ  of  Teius,  said  to  have  pur- 
chased and  published  Aristotle's  writ^ 
ings,  iii.  25. 

ApoUo,  Pythagoras  according  to  some 
accounted  the  son  of,  L  330. 

ApoUodonis,  testimony  of,  on  the  birth- 
place of  Aristotle,  iiu  1.  On  the  nge  of 
ChrysippuS)  iii.  461. 

Apollouius  of  Tyana,  life,  character,  and 
doctrines  of,  iv.  481,  &c. 

Apuleius,  L.  doctrines  of,  iv.  509,  &c. 

Arabs,  the,  learning,  &c.  borrowed  by 
them  from  the  Greeks,  iv.  403. 

Arcesilaus^  founder  of  the  New  Academy, 
ii.  472.  A  preceptor  of  Chrysippus, 
iii.  461.  His  life  and  doctrines,  iii  600, 
fltc.    Appealed  to  by  Cicero,  It.  1 13. 

Archelaus,  a  sehoUur  of  Anaxagoras,  the 
last  representative  of  the  Ionian  school, 
i.  189^  Stood  in  the  closest  relation  of 
intimacy  with  his  preceptor  Anaxagoras, 
i.  282.  His  life  and  doctrines  i.  318— 
325.  Applies  his  master's  physiology 
to  ethical  notions,  i.  595.  Improbably 
made  an  instructor  of  Socrates,  ii.  17. 

Archelaus  the  tyrant,  reason  why  Socrates 
refused  to  visit  hiro,  ii.  34. 

Archidemus  the  Stoic,  a  schoUir  of  Dio- 
genes, iii.  598. 

Archytaa  of  Tarentum,  the  contemporary 
of  Dionysius  the  younger  and  Plato, 
i.  348.  Unquestionably  left  behind 
him  many  important  treatises,  i.  349. 
Many  works  attributed  to  him  spurious, 
i.  347.  Birth-place,  character,  disco- 
veries, &c.  of,  i.  350.  Calls  the  breath 
or  life  of  the  world  the  interval  of  the 
totality  of  nature,  i.  388.  Authority 
of,  referred  to  on  the  Pythagorean  doc- 
trine, i.  415,  416. 

Areius  Didymus,  the  Academician,  writ- 
ings of,  on  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  iv. 
229. 
Aresas,   a    Pythagorean,  said    to   have 
taught  Philolaus,  Clinias,  and  Eurytus, 
i.  348.    A  fragment  of,  spurious,  i.  349. 
Arete,  daughter  of  Aristippus,  stated  to 
have  been  the  pupil  of  her  father  and 
the  instructress  of  her  son  the  younger 
Aristippus,  ii.  87. 
Aigos,  its  impious  flattery  of  DemetiiuB 

Poliorcetes,  iii.  379. 
Aristippus,   the  elder,  life,  school,   and 
doctrines  of,  i.  84—99.    Doctrines  of, 
attacked  by  Plato,  ii.  152,  390.     His 
view  of  pleasure  opposed  to  that  of 
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EpicuruSy  iii.  419.  His  view  of  huma- 
nitj  not  80  noble  as  that  of  Carneades, 
iii.  612. 

AriBtippaSy  the  younger,  why  called  Me- 
trodidact08»  ii  87. 

Aiiato  of  Chios,  the  Stoic,  disciple  of  Zeno, 
openly  deviated  from  the  views  of  his 
master,  iii.  455.  Doctrines  of,  ibid. 
&c  In  what  he  censured  the  Stoics, 
iii.  476. 

Aiistocles,  a  statement  of,  regarding  Aria- 
tippus,  ii.  8b'. 

Ariston  of  Ceos,  the  Peripatetic,  iii.  371. 

Aristophanes,  his  treatment  of  Socrates, 
what  proved  by  it,  ii.  26*  Comedies 
of,  exercised  great  influence  on  the 
formation  of  PJato's  style,  ii.  156. 

Aristotle  on  the  ancient  theologers,  i.  141. 
On  the  doctrines  of  Pherecydes  Syrus, 
L  145.  On  the  "doctrine  that  all  {has 
been  evolved  from  seed,  i.  202.  His 
opinion  on  Heraclitus,  i.  231.  On 
Anaximander's  meaning  of  the  in- 
finite, i.  268.  His  objection  to  Anaxa- 
gOTafl*  notion  of  motion,  i.  299.    On 

t  Anaxagoras*  theory  of  the  evolution  of 
the  world,  i.  314,  and  of  human  know- 
ledge, i.  315,  318.  Makes  Pherecydes 
and  the  PyUiagoreans  differ  widely  in 
opinion  on  Uie  origin  of  things,  i.  335. 
Attributes  no  particular  philosopheme 
to  Pythagoras,  i.  342.  Lost  work  of, 
against  the  Pythagoreans  and  Archytas, 
i.  349.  Distinguishes  the  genuine  phi- 
losophizing Pythagoreans^&om  others  so 
called,i.  355.  The  best  authority  regard- 
ing them,  i.  356.  Derives  their  whole 
system  from  a  fondness  for  mathematical 
studies,  i.  359.  Their  table  of  opposite 
notions  quoted  from  him,  i.  364.  On 
their  doctrines,  368,  371,  374,  879, 
381,382,  392,  398,  401,  402,  407,  414, 
418,420.  OntheEleatic doctrine, i.  441. 
Holds  Parmenides  to  be  the  chief  of 
the  Eleatic  philosophers,  i.  446.  Re- 
gards Zeno  as  the  inventor  of  Dialec- 
tics, L  470.  His  objection  to  Empe- 
docles  as  a  philosopher,  i.  492.    Holds 

'  him  in  his  Cosmopoeia  to  have  left  too 
much  to  chance,  i.  517.  On  the  cor- 
ruption of  oratory,  i.  527.  On  the  age 
of  Leucippus,  i.  543.  Calls  Leudppus 
and  Democritus  associates,  i.  545.  His 
universality  compared  with  that  of  De- 
mocritus, 546.  On  Democritus'  idea  of 
motion,  552.  On  Democritus'  reducing 
all  perceptibles  to  tangibles,  i.  557. 
On  the  doctrines  of  Socrates,  ii.  42, 
55.  Why  scanty  in  his  information 
regarding  him,  ibid.  Reproach  brought 
by  him  against  the  elder  Aristippus, 


ii  88.  On  the  character  of  the  doc. 
trines  of  Antisthenes,  ii.  129.  On  the 
doctines  of  Plato,  ii.  155,  160,  161, 
166, 328—332.  His  unfisuling  renown, 
ii.  453.  Often  distinguishes  Platonic 
flrom  Academic  principles,  ii.  455.  On 
the  doctrines  of  Speusippus,  ii.  457, 
&c.  On  the  doctrines  of  Xenocrates, 
ii.  462.  His  life  and  writings,  iii  1  — 
82.  His  philosophy,  in  general,  iii. 
33  —  64.  Logics  of,  iii  65,-180. 
Physics  of,  iii.  181^258.  Ethics  of, 
iii.  259 — 340.  Deference  paid  to  his 
authority  by  Panetius,  iii.  622.  Cha- 
racter of  his  doctrine,  iii.  641,  &c. 
Commentators  on,iv.  240.  Doctrines 
of,  adopted  or  rejected  by  Theophrastus, 
iii.;358— 364.  By  Aiistoxenus,  364.  By 
Decaearchus,  364,365.  By  Strato,  366— 
370.  By  Timon,  388.  By  Epicurus,  iii. 
407, 409, 412,  414,  424,  426,  427.  By 
the  Stoics,  iu.  468,  470,  471,  473,  474, 
479,  482,  483,  490, 493,  495, 496,  501, 
502,  505,  509,  512,513,  617,  518,  523, 
534,  536,  643,  647,  651,553,567,  571, 
572,  576,  579,  692,  595,  623,  626. 
By  Cicero,  iv.  110,  114,  120,  128,  133, 
159.  By  Epictetus,  iv.  202.  By  Philo, 
iv.  418,446,  459—465.  468.  By  Plu- 
tarch, iv.  487,  489,  494,  495,  497. 
500.  By  Plotinus,  iv.  534,;568,  569, 
581,  584. 

Aristoxenus,  the  Peripatetic,  disciple  of 
Aristotle,  deviated  from  his  master  in 
his  notion  of  the  soul,  iii.  364,  365. 

ArpedonaptSB,  the  Egyptian,  i  545. 

Arrian,  his  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus,  iv. 
197,  204. 

Asia,  elements  of  human  civilization 
flowed  into  Europe  from,  i  47.  The 
same  not  the  case  with  philosophy,  i 
48,  &c.  Inhabitants  of,  why  according 
to  Aristotle  incapable  of  good  political 
institutions,  iii.  319. 

Aste,  certain  dialogues  of  Plato  rejected 
by  him  as  spurious,  ii.  166. 

Athenodorus,  the  Stoic,  disapproved  of 
much  in  the  books  of  his  master  Zeno, 
iii.  454. 

Athenodorus  of  Tarsus,  the  Stoic,  teacher 
of  Augustus  Attalus  and  at  Rome, 
iv.  173.1 

Athens,  perfection  of  her  poesy  long  prior 
to  that  of  her  philosophy,  i.  169.  The 
philosophical  converged  towards,  from 
east,  west,  and  north,  almost  simulta- 
neously, i  187.  The  centre  of  literary 
movement  and  Greek  enlightenment, 
i.  282,  ii.  2.  Her  political  superiority 
rapidly  followed  by  pre-eminence  in 
science  and  art,  i.   527.    Her  feeble 
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effort  after  Alexander's  death  to  free 
herself  from  the  liacedonian  yoke,  iii. 
377.  Total  loas  of  her  independence 
by  Uie  Lamian  war,  ibid.  Impiety  and 
prostration  of,  iii.  379.  Her  decline  as 
the  chief  seat  of  philosophy,  period 
and  causes  of,  iv.  64,  6cc. 

Atomista,  the,  in  what  having  some  rela- 
tion to  the  Eleata  and  Empedocles,  i. 
53d;  and  to  the  Pythagoreans,  ibid. 
Doctrines  ot,  542^.572. 

Atticus,  T.  Pomponius,  an  adherent  of 
the  Epicurean  school,  ii.  82. 

Atticus,  the  neo-Platonist,  opinions  of,  iy. 
235  &c. 

Babylonia,  Plato  said  to  have  learnt  as- 
tronomy in,  iL  147. 

Bacon,  why  he  despised  the  superficial 
philosophy  of  the  schools,  ii  61. 

BalbuB,  L.  Lucilius,  and  Q.  Lucius,  both 
fiivourable  to  Stoicism,  iv.  81. 

Barbarians,  see  Greeks^ 

Berosus,  fragments  of,  I.  50. 

Bhagnvad-Ghita,  the  poem  so  called,  cha- 
racter of,  decidedly  philosophical,  i.  77. 
Doctrine  of,  iv.  360,  &c 

Bias,  according  to  some  a  teocher  of 
Pythagoras,  i.  3G2. 

Boeckh,  genuineness  of  the  fragments  of 
Philolaus  established  by  him,  i.  349. 

Boethius  of  Sidon,  a  scholar  of  Andro- 
nicus  of  Rhodes,  and  commentator  on 
Aristotle,  iv.  240. 

Brahm,  the  living,  argument  against  the 
world  having  been  prmluced  from,  iv. 
370.  Yedanta  doctrine  concerning, 
iv.  390,  &c.  397,  &c.  Or  the  universal 
soul,  various  interpretations  of,  i.  1*20, 
&c.  Creation  represented  as  a  sacri- 
fice of,  i.  122. 

Brahmanical  religion,  upon  what  founded, 
i.  63.  Three  periods  of  history  of,  i. 
90. 

BrahmanSy  the  orthodox,  their  system  of 
philosophy  to  whom  attributed  by  them, 
i.  103. 

Brontinus    Eurypherous,    fragments   as- 
signed to,  manifestly  spurious,  i.  347. 
Brutus,  M.,  opinions  and  works  of,  iv. 
79. 

Buddha  Hindoo  worship  of,  i.  93,  105. 
The  last,  caUed  Gotama,  I  102 ;  and 
Kasjapa,  i.  103.     Age  of,  i.  104. 

Buddhas  and  Dschinas,  the  earliest  Hin- 
doo saints,  attained  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  gods,  i.  102. 

Buddhism,  a  later  development  of  the 
Indian  mii.d,  i.  64.  Doctrine  of,  i. 
88,  94.  Supposed  to  have  had  its  root 
in  the  Sankhya  philosophy,  i.  95.     Pe- 


riod of  its  greatest  importance,  i.  104. 
Confiinon  of,  in  later  times,  with  the 
Brahmanical  worship,  how  accounted 
for,  i.  105. 
Buddhists,  the,  and  Dschinaa,  attribute 
a  portion  of  their  sacred  writings  to  the 
two  Golamas,  i.  102.  Doctrines  of, 
iv.  334. 

Cadmoa,  character  of  his  historical  writ- 
ings, i.  144. 

Caesara,  the  first,  virtues  of  the  Roman 
citizen  extinguished  by  their  cruelty,  iv.4. 

Caligula,  cause  of  the  Jews  pleaded  by 
Philo  with,  iv.  407. 

Callisthenes,  scholar  and  kinsman  of 
Aristotle,  left  to  supply  his  place  about 
the  person  of  Alexander,  iii.  9. 

Calvisius  Taurus,  a  neo-Platoniat,  his 
treatise  on  the  difierenoes  between  the 
opinions  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the 
Stoics,  iv.  234. 

Caracalla,  the  emperor,  his  mad  hatred  of 
Aristotle,  iv.  70. 

Cameades,  of  Cyrene,  the  New  Academy 
principally  formed  by  him,  ii.  15.  His 
life  and  doctrines,  iii.  608,  &c  Doc- 
trines of,  rejected  by  Cicero,  iv.  132. 

Cassander,  Demetrins  Phalereus  invested 
with  authority  at  Athens  by  his  power, 
iii.  378. 

Cassias,  C.  an  adherent  of  the  Epicurean 
school,  iv.  82. 

Catius,  his  writings  on  the  physical  sys- 
tem of  Epicurus,  iv.  84. 

Cato,  the  elder,  his  advice  to  the  Romwis 
on  account  of  the  oratorical  powers  of 
Chrysippus,  iii.  609.  Applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  Greek  in  his  old  age,  iv.  75. 

Cato,  the  younger,  a  hearer  of  Antipater 
of  Tyre  and  Athenodoms,  glory  con- 
tributed by  him  among  his  countrymen 
to  the  Stoical  philosophy,  i v.  81,  173. 

Cebes,  a  scholar  of  PhiloUus  and  Socrates, 
i.  348. 

Cercops,  an  ancient  Pythagorean,  main- 
tained by  some  to  be  the  author  of  the 
Holy  Legend,  &c.  i.  353. 

Ceylon,  when  Buddhism  first  penetrated 
into  it,  I  104. 

Chserecrates,  a  companion  of  Socrates, 
ii.  79. 

Chsrephon,  an  associate  of  Socrates  in 
philosophical  studies,  ii.  20.  Oracle 
given  to,  respecting  Socrates,  ii.  40, 78. 

Chaldeans,  the,  philosophy  o!^  why  to  be 
passed  over  without  notice,  i.  1.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  taught  Pythagoras  as- 
tronomy, i.  332. 

Charmidas,  member  of  the  New  Acar 
demy,  scholar  of  Clitomachus,  iii.  620. 
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CharondaSy  code  of,  i.  326. 

Chinefle,  the,  end  the  kindred  races,  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  Asiatic  nations,  i. 
56.  Great  riches  of  romantic  fiction 
found    among,  ibid.     Chronology    of, 

;  not  so  involved  as  that  of  the  Hindoos, 
i.  57.  Ancient  history  of,  ibid.  Their 
character,  to  what  favourable,  ibid. 
The  existence  of  any  philosophy  among 
them  questionable,  i.  59,  &cc 

Chosroes,  the  Persian  king,  character  of, 
iv.  665. 

Chrysanthus,  a  neo-Platonist,  iv.  633. 

Chrysippus,  the  Stoic,  development  of 
philosophy,  in  its  important  sense, 
ceases  with,  iL  15.  On  the  doctrine  and 
sophisms  of  Stilpo,  ii.  136.  Alone 
surpassed  Epicurus  in  the  number  of 
his  writings,  iii.  404.  His  life  and  doc- 
trines, iii.  461,  468,  472,  477,  488, 
491,  494,  499—503,  517,  521,  525. 
527,  533,  539,  540,  550,  551,  554,  556 
—560, 563,  567,  582.  The  most  emi- 
nent of  the  opponents  of  Arcesilaus, 
iii.  602 ;  and  of  Cameades,  609.  Doc- 
trines of,  adopted  or  rejected  by  Car- 
neades,  iii.  615,  616.  His  doctrine  on 
the  division  of  the  soul  opposed  by  Posi- 
donius,  iii.  625,  628. 

Cicero,  a  lover  of  the  New  Academy,  i. 
278.  The  Pythagorean  orgies  per- 
verted in  his  time,  i.  352.  His  expo- 
sition of  the  Pythagorean  notion  of 
God,  369.  Compares  Democritus' 
style  to  that  of  Plato,  i.  547.  On  the 
style  of  Aristotle,  iii.  21,  22.  Pan»- 
tius'  treatise  On  the  Becoming  adapted 
by  him  to  the  Roman  public,  iii.  423. 
On  the  doctrines  of  Aristo,  iii.  456.  Of 
Herillus,  iii.  468.  A  hearer  of  Posido- 
nius,  iii.  624 ;  and  of  Philo  of  Larissa, 
iii..632,  iv.  78.  On  the  character  of  the 
lloman  Epicureans,  iv.  97.  His  life,  cha- 
racter, and  philosophy,  iv.  99 — 160. 
Doctrines  of,  adopted  or  rejected  by 
Seneca,  iv.  178— 181,  1B3.  The  scep- 
tical school  considered  by  him  extinct 
in  his  time,  iv.  359. 

Cleanthes,  the  disciple  of  Zeno,  his  life  and 
doctrines,  iii.  459,  477,  491,  493,  525, 
550,  559,  564. 

Clinias,  a  Pythagorean,  left  no  written 
monument  behind  him,  i.  349. 

Clitomachus,  the  pupil  of  Cameades,  the 
lectures  of  his  master  known  to  us 
through  him,  iii.  610.  A  faithful  ad- 
herent to  his  master's  opinions,  iii. 
620. 

Colebrooke,  his  conjecture  respecting 
Buddhism,  i.  88.  Opinion  of,  regarding 
the  Vcdas,  &c,*of  the  Hindoos,  i.  69, 


&c.  91.  His  division  of  the  systems 
of  Indian  philosophy,  iv.  332,  &c. 

Colophon,  fiimous  as  the  seat  of  el^ac 
and  gnomic  poetry,  i.  425. 

Confucius,  writings  ascribed  to,  contain 
merely  trite  rules  of  life,  &c.  68. 

Corax  and  Tisias,  first  published  a  written 
treatise  upon  the  principle!  of  elo- 
quence, i.  527. 

Crantor,  a  member  of  the  Old  Academy, 
ii  471.  Said  to  have  been  the  first 
commentator  on  PUto,  472.  Arcesi- 
laus of  Pitane,  a  schoUur  of,  iii.  600. 
A  work  of,  strongly  recommended  by 
Panetius,  iii  622. 

Crates,  the  Cynic,  character  of,  ii.  123. 
first  preceptor  of  Zeno,  iii.  450. 

Crates,  the  Academician,  ii.  471. 

Crates,  of  Mallos,  a  preceptor  of  Pansetius, 
iii.  621. 

Cratylus,  Plato  in  his  youth  instructed  by 
him  in  the  system  of  Heraditus,  ii.  145. 

Creophilus,  according  to  some  a  teacher 
of  Pythagoras,  i.  332. 

Crete,  the  Idean  Cave  in,  Pythagoras  re- 
presented as  having  been  initiated  in  the 
secret  mysteries  of,  i.  337.  Constitution 
of,  in  what  respect  confessed  by  Plato 
to  be  preferable  to  the  Athenian,  ii.  427. 

Critias,  his  close  intimacy  with  Socrates, 
ii.  29.  Object  of,  in  frequenting  his 
society,  ii.  79, 

Crito,  a  companion  of  Socrates,  ii.  79. 
His  proffered  means  of  escape  rejected 
by  him,  ii  31. 

Critobulus,  son  of  Crito,  a  companion  of 
Socrates,  ii.  79. 

Critolaus,  the  Peripatetic,  iii.  371. 

Cronius,  doctrines  of,  iv.  510. 

Croton,  medical  school  at,  i  326.  Py- 
thagoras' migration  to,  i.  338.  Influ- 
ence of  the  Pythagoreans  in,  344. 

Crotoniats,  the,  call  Pythagoras  the  Hy- 
perborean Apollo,  i  330.  Their  refusal 
to  deliver  up  the  fugitive  nobles  of  Sy- 
baris,  and  destruction  of  that  dty,  i 
344,  &c. 

Cylon,  refused  admittance  into  the  society 
of  the  Pythagoreans,  i  345.  Heads 
the  popular  party  in  an  attack^  upon 
them,  ibid. 

Cynics,  the,  ii.  108—123.  Dogma  of, 
that  pleasure  consists  in  the  negation  of 
pain,  refuted  by  Plato,  ii  390.  An 
imit<ition  of,  recommended  by  the 
Stoics,  iii.  562.  Predilection  of  Epic- 
tetus  for  them,  iv.  199.  The  New, 
doctrines  of,  iv.  166—172. 

Cyrenaics,  the,  ii.  84—107.  Doctrines  of, 
adopted  or  rejected  by  Epicurus,  iii. 
407—409,412,417. 
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Cjreoe,  a  colony  of  the  Minjs,  ii.  84. 

DamasciiM,  the  neo-Platonift/vritiugBand 
doctrines  of,  if.  662,  &c. 

Damon  and  P^rtbiaa,  numhered  among 
the  Pythagoreans,  i.  416. 

Demetrius  Phalereut,  a  Peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, pemidout  influence  of  his  ex- 
ample upon  the  morab  of  the  Athe- 
nians, iii.  378. 

Demetrius  PoUorcetea,  impiously  wor- 
shipped as  a  god  by  the  Athenians,  and 
also  by  the  dtiee  of  Sicyon  and  Aigos, 
iii.  378y  379. 

Demetrius,  the  first  of  the  new  Cynics, 
character  and  doctrines  of,  if.  167,  &c< 

Demonax  of  Cyprus,  character  and  doc- 
trines, of;  iT.  169,  &c. 

Democritus,  a  professor  of  atomism,  i.  158. 
Death  extolled  by  him,  i.  533.  And  the 
Atomists,  interdicted  all  inquiry,  i.^4. 
The  sophistical  habit  not  so  manifest  in, 
as  in  Protagoras  and  Groigias,  i.  541. 
His  life  and  doctrines,  i.  542—572. 
Contmsts  truth  with  sensuous  appear- 
ance, i.  601.  Doctrine  of,  that  good  con- 
sists in*pleasure,  amply  refuted  in  Plato's 
dialogues,  ii.  390.  Theory  of,  deny- 
ing that  anything  asserted  of  another 
does  not  really  belong  to  it,  iii.  70, 
Reduced  the  essence  and  form  of  things 
to  the  corporeal  figure,  iii.  1 44.  Usual- 
ly referred  to  as  one  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal sources  of  Pyrrho*s  doctrine,  iii. 
383.  Doctrines  of,  adopted  or  rejected 
by  Epicurus,  iii.  407,  418,  429,  431— 
434,  439,  446.  The  Stoics  at  variance 
with,  iii.  514,  Praised  by  Posidonius, 
iii.  626. 

Dialecticians,  the  Megarian  philosophers 
why  so  called,  ii.  127.  Usually  referred 
to  as  one  of  the  prindpal  sources  of 
Pyrrho*s  doctrine,  iii  383. 

Dicsarchus,  the  Peripatetic,  disdple  of 
Aristotle,  deviated  from  his  master's 
notion  of  the  soul,  iii.  364,  365.  PansB- 
tius*  deference  to  his  authority,  iii  622. 

Dio,  of  Syracuse,  attempts  by  Plato's 
lessons  to  reform  the  character  of  the 
younger  Dionysius,  i.  149. 

DiochoBtes,  according  to  some,  a  preceptor 
of  Parmenides,  i.  425. 

Diodes,  a  later  Pythagorean,  i.  352. 

Diodorus,  sumamed  Cronos,  a  Megarian 
philosopher,  sophisms  .of,  ii.  130,  &c 
A  preceptor  of  Zeno,  iii.  451;  and  of 
Aroesilaus,  621. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  hypothesis  transmitted 
by  him  on  the  origin  of  men  and  brutes, 
i.  275. 

Diodotus,  the  St>ic,  Cicero's  instructor  in 
dialectic,  iv.  101. 


Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  a  diadple  of  An- 
aximenes,  i.  189.  A  dynamical  pbysio- 
loger,  1,  193.  Holds  the  primary  sub- 
stance to  be  found  in  seed,  i.  202.  His 
lifb  and  doctrines,  i.  210—229.  Ad- 
vance made  by  him  in  the  dynamical 
physiology,  i.  591. 

Diogenes  Laettius,  summaries  of  Epicu- 
rus preserved  by  him,  iii.  404. 

Diogenes  of  Sdeucia,  the  Stoic,  a  scholsr 
of  Chrysippus,  iii  598.  Doctrines  of, 
ib.,  &c 

Diogenes  of  Snope,  the  Cynic,  diancter 
and  doctrines  of,  ii  122,'  123. 

Dionysius  the  elder,  his  acquaintance  with 
and  imprisonment  of  Plato,  ii  148,  &c. 

Dionysius  the  younger,^  and  Plato,  let- 
ters between,  unquestionably  spurious. 
1 48.  Many  ^anecdotes  of  the  intimacy 
of  Atistippus  with,  ii  85. 

Dionysius  of  Halicamasaus,  testimony  of, 
re^rding  Plato,  ii.  174. 

Dionysodonis,  the  Sophist,  a  podtioR  of, 
i.  588. 

Domitian,  the  philosophers  why  expelled 
by  him  from  Rome,  iv.  68,  196. 

Dogmatists,  the,  attacked  by  the  Scep- 
tics, iii.  388.  Attacked  by  Cameades, 
iii.  609.  Doctrines  of.  rejected  or  as- 
sented to  by  Cicero,  iv.  122, 131.  De- 
sign of  the  New  Sceptics  in  their  attack 
upon,  iv.  282,  &c 

Dryson  or  Bryson,  the  Dialectidan,  the 
teacher  of  Pyrrho,  iii.  383. 

Dschaimini,  i  103. 

Dschsjadeva,  author  of  the  Gita-Govinda, 
age  of,  i  79. 

Dschina,  the  hist,  a  disciple  of,  called  Go- 
taraa,  i.  102. 

Dschinas  and  Buddhas,  the  earliest  Hin- 
doo saints,  i  102. 

Dschinism,  doctrine  of,  i.  94.  More  or 
less  resembles  Buddhism,  i  100.  Re- 
garded by  the  present  Hindoos  as  the 
same  with  Buddhism,  i  101. 

D'Schinists,  the,  doctrines  of,  iv.  334. 

Dwapajana,  i.  67* 

Dynamidsts,  the,  doctrines  of,  adopted 
or  rejected  by  the  Stoies,  iii.  510, 
525. 

East,  the,  history  of,  its  influence  upon 
the  present  enlightenment  of  Europe, 
i  39,  &c.  National  destinctions  in, 
probably  greater,  than  in  the  West, 
56.  Nations  of,  fiital  influence  upon 
•the  morals  of  the  Greeks  produced 
by  their  intercourse  with,  iii.  375.  In- 
fluence of  its  intercourse  with  Greece 
and  Rome,  iv.  14,  &c. 

Echecrates,  a  later  Pythagorean,  i  352. 
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Eclecticism,  character  of,  iv.  36.  | 

Ecphantus,  not  a  Pythagorean,  i.  347. 
Opinion  o^  that  numbers  are  corporeal, 
i.540. 

Egyptians,  the,  philosophy  of,  why  to  be 
passed  over  without  notice,  i.  50.  Lan- 
guage of,  iu  the  oldest  times  not  under- 
stood by  the  Greek  philosophers,  i. 
151.  Whether  Pythagoras' preceptors 
in  geometry,  i.  332.  Doctrine  of  me- 
tempsychosis a  public  doctrine  among 
them  in  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  i.334. 
Symbolism  and  hieroglyphics  of,  i.  335. 
Doctrines  of,  rejected  or  adopted  by 
Porphyry,  iv.  615,  &c. 

Eleatic  philosophy,  the,  i.  421 — 424. 
Compared  with  the  Pythagorean  and 
Ionic  systems,  i.  598. 

Eleats,  the,  doctrines  o^  that  All  is  one, 
and  that  All  is  one  immutable  being, 
refuted  by  Plato,  ii.  248,  &c.  His  ob- 
ject in  so  doing,  254.  Opinions  of, 
Plato's  decided  bias  for,  ii.  447.  Doc- 
trines of,  adopted  and  improved  by 
him,  ibid. ,  &c.  Maintained  that  every- 
thing may  be  predicated  of  one  and  the 
same  object,  iii.  75.  That  all  is  rest, 
ibid. 

Eleusis,  mysteries  in,  relics  of  the  Pelas- 
gian  worship,  i.  139. 

Elian  school,  the,  ii.  141. 

Empedoclea,  the  Delphic  priestess,  Pytha- 
goras stated  by  some  to  have  received 
his  ethical  doctrines  from,  i.  337. 

Empedocles,  of  Agrigentum,  moulded  the 
popular  superstitions  into  a  peculiar 
theogony,  &c.,  i  136.  God- lore  of, 
i.  139.  Not  a  Pythagorean,  i.  347. 
His  opinions  on  the  origin  of  man, 
apparently  in  accordance, with  those  of 
Parmenides,  i.  464.  His  life  and  doc- 
trines i,  487—524,  600.  Regarded 
the  moral  end  as  the  basis  of  all  order 
in  the  universe,  i.  531.  Dogma  of, 
respecting  "perception  borrowed  by 
Gorgias,  i.  587.  His  poem,  the  model 
imitated  by  Lucretius,  iv.  84.* 

Epic  poets,  the,  reason  of  Plato's  attack 
upon  them,  ii.  282. 

Epictetus,  the  Stoic,  life,  character,  and 
doctrines  of,  iv.  196,  &c. 

Epicurean  philosophy,  the,  character  of, 
among  the  Romans,  iv.  82,  99. 

Epicureans,  the,  found  more  advocates 
among  the  Romans  than  any  other  sect, 
iv.  77. 

Epicurus,  hia31ife,  school,  and  doctrines, 
iii.  399—447.  Character  of  his  doc- 
trine, iii.  649.  And  the  Epicureans, 
doctrine?  of,  rejected  or  adopted  by  the 
Stoics,  iii.  t471,  475,  482.  483,  509, 


512,  514,  537,  554,  588.  By  Cicero, 
iv.  110,  120,  123,  124,  129,  135,  145. 
146.  By  Seneca,  iv.  181.  By  Epic- 
tetus iv.  198.     By  Plutarch,  iv.  487.  ' 

Epimenides,  god-lore  of,  i.  139.  Pro- 
bable cause  of  Xenophanes'  hostility 
to,  i.  427. 

ErenniuB,  a  disciple  of  Ammonius,  iv. 
525. 

Eretrian  school,  the,  doctrine  of,  ii.  141. 

Eristici,  the  Megarian  philosophers,  why 
so  called,  ii.  127. 

Essenes,  the,  Philo's  praise  of,  iv.  411. 

Ethiopians,  the,  their  gods  how  repre- 
sented by  them,  i.  432. 

Evander,  the  disciple  of  Lacydea  and 
member  of  the  New  Academy,  iii.  608. 

Eubulides  of  Miletus,  a  Megarian  philoso- 
pher, feUacies  of,  ii.  128. 

Euclid,  the  Megarian  philosopher,  doc- 
trines of,  iii.  24,  &c.  Attacked  by 
Plato,  ii.  152. 

Eudemus,  the  Peripatetic,  disciple  of  Ari- 
stotle, said  to  have  left  behind  him 
works  bearing  the  same  title  as  those  of 
Aristotle,  iii.  26. 

Eudemus  of  Rhodes,  disciple  of  Ari- 
stotle, adhered  more  faithfully  to  his 
master  than  Theophrastus,  iii.  355.  His 
objection  to  AjiazagorBs'  notion  of  mo- 
tion, i.  299. 

Eudoxus,  not  a  Pythagorean,  i.  347. 

Eunapitts,  a  neo-Platonist,  testimony  of, 
respecting  ^desius,  iv.  631. 

Europe,  nations  of,  to  what  principally 
indebted  for  their  present  enlighten- 
ment, i.  39,  &c.  Inhabitants  of  the 
colder  regions  of,  why,  according  to 
Aristotle,  incapable  of  good  political 
institutions,  iii.  319. 

Euripides,  stood  in  the  closest  relation  of 
intimacy  with  Anaxagoras,  i.  252. 

Eurytus,  a  Pythagorean,  probably  left  no 
written  monuments  behind  him,  i.  349. 
Practice  of  defining  certain  notions  by 
certain  numbers  carried  furthest  by 
him,  I  392. 

Euthydemus  the  sophist,  doctrines  of, 
i.  588. 

Euxenus,  a  Pythagorean,  teacher  of 
Apollonius,  iv.  482. 

Favorinus,  a  neo-Platonist,  iv.  239. 

Gaienus,  Claudius,  the  physician,  works 
and  doctrines  of,  iv.  250,  &c. 

Gallus,  Aquilius,  fiivourable  to  Stoicism, 
iv.  81. 

Gauls,  Druids  of  the,  termed  philosophers 
by  the  Greeks,  i.  106. 

Germans,  the,  contact  of,  with  the  Ro- 
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rnani,  iU  effects  upon  the  chaiBcter  of 
each  nation,  iv.  26,  &c. 

Gita-Govinda,  the,  of  the  Hindoos,  i.  79. 

Gorgias,  boasted  equal  skill  in  continuous 
discourse  and  dialogue,  i.  536.  Occu- 
pied himself  with  the  natural  sciences, 
I.  538.  Affinity  between,  and  the  £Ie- 
atae,  i  539.  His  life  and  doctrines  i. 
676—589, 602.  Antisthenes  originally 
his  disciple,  ii.  108. 

Gk>tama  or  Gautama,  i.  63.  Giren  out  as 
the  founder  of  the  Niaya  philosophy,  i. 
102.     Who  so  called,  ibid. 

GrBCO-Roman  philosophy,  the  character, 
history,  and  doctrines  of;  iv.  68,  &c.  76 
.-330. 

Groco-Oriental  philosophy,  the  character 
of;  iv.  63,  6cc. 

Greeks,  the  oldest,  their  accounts  of 
India,  I  106.  Philosophy  of,  its  ori- 
gin, i.  129—166.  Philosophy  of, 
tendencies  in  the  diffusion  of,  among 
the  Romans  and  Orientals,  preliminary 
remarks  upon,  vr.  1 — 74.  Philosophy 
of,  influence  of  Indian  philosophy 
upon,  L  114,  &c.,  i7.  401,  &c.  In 
Pythagoras'  time,  already  acquainted 
with  the  first  principles  of  scientific 
mathematics,  i.  336.  Pythagoras' 
religious  conceptions  drawn  from  them, 
I  337.  Races  of,  represented  by  PUito 
as  forming  one  political  unity,  and  a 
war  among,  as  a  mere  party  out-break, 
ii.  417.  The  human  race  divided  by 
them  into  Greek  and  Barbarian,  417, 
422.  In  Plato's  time,  beginning  to  be 
fiivourably  disposed  towards  a  mon 
archy,  426.  That  they  should  rule 
over  the  Barbarians,  considered  just  by 
Aristotle,  iii.  311.  A  tolerable  con- 
stitution why  asserted  by  Aristotle  to 
be  possible  among  them  only,  iii  319. 
Causes  of  the  depravation  of  the  moral 
character  of,  iii.  376.  Accounted  by 
him  far  superior  to  all  barbarians,  iii. 
341—364.  Literature  of,  iv.  14. 
Causes  of  its  corruption  and  decline, 
iv.  14,  &c.  Atomic  theory  of,  that  of 
the  Hindoos  different  from,  iv.  370.  &c. 
And  Romans,  character  of,  compared, 
iv.  2,  &c  And  Romans  religion  with, 
very  secondary,  iv.  8.  And  Romans, 
influence  of  their  arts  and  sciences  upon 
the  present  enlightenment  of  Europe, 
39,  &c. 

Gymnosophists  of  India,  the,  in  their 
asceticism  probably  imitated  by  Pyrrho, 
iii.  384. 

Hadrian,  the  emperor,  his  liberality  to- 
wards Athens,  iv.  C6, 


Hebrews,  the,  did  not  poMeas  any  theories 
of  philosophy,  61. 

Hecatieus,  character  of  his  history,  i.  144. 

hegesias  the  Cyrenaic,  life  and  doctrines 
of,  ii.  102,  &c. 

Hegesias  or  H^esilaus,  suoceasor  of 
Evander  in  the  New  Academy,  iii.  608. 
Preceptor  of  Cameades,  ibid. 

Helvidius  Priscus,  a  martyr  to  Stoiciam, 
iv.  173. 

Heraclides,  the  Sceptic,  iv.  268. 

Heraclitists,  the  later,  character  of^  i.  261. 
Historical  connexion  between  them 
and  Ueraclitus,  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
uncertainty,  i.  262. 

Heraclitus  of  Ephesua,  derided  the  soper- 
stitions  of  the  multitude,  i.  136.  Doc- 
trines of,  referred  by  some  to  the  fire- 
worship  of  the  Magi,  i.  163.  A  dyna- 
micist,  i.  1.04.  The  older  god-lore 
impugned  by  him,  L  530.  Held  the 
moral  end  as  the  basis  of  all  order  in 
the  universe,!.  631.  Doctrine  of,  in 
what  agreeing  with  that  of  Protagoras, 
i.  676.  Carried  the  dynamical  physi- 
ology to  its  highest  pitch,  i.  593.  Doc- 
trines of,  diligently  studied  by  Plato, 
ii.  1661  His  hfe,  character,  and 
doctrines,  I  141,  163,  202,  230 — 
264;  iii.  70,75.  The  wcrk  of,  com- 
mended by  Socrates,  ii.*47.  His  doc- 
trine of  perpetual  flux  refuted  by  Plato, 
ii.  229.  Plato's  object  in  so  doing,  264. 
His  dynamical  physiology,  principal 
features  of  Plato's  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse derived  from,  ii.  446.  Doctrines 
of,  rejected  or  agreed  in  by  the  Stoics, 
iii.  510,  527,  529,  530,  633,  634. 

Herillus  the  Stoic,  disciple  of  Zeno, 
openly  deviated  from  the  views  of  his 
roaster  iii  466.  His  doctrines,  iii. 
457,  fitc 

Hermes,  Pythagoras  according  to  some 
accounted  the  son  of,  i.  330. 

Hermes  Trismegistus,  i.  74.  His  doctrine 
the  foundation  of  mysterious  worship, 
iv.621. 

Hermias,  the  tyrant  of  Atameus,  Xeno- 
crates  and  Aristotle  residents  at  his 
court  after  the  death  of  Plato,  ii.  453 ; 
iii.  7.  A  scholion  written  by  Aristotle 
in  his  praise,  iii.  10. 

Hermippus,  makes]  Empedodes  a  disciple 
of  Xenophanes,  i.  489. 

Hermodamas,  according  to  some  a 
teacher  of  Pythagoras,  I  332. 

Hermotimus  of  Clazomente,  represented 
by  Aristotle  as  the  teacher  of  Anaxa- 
goras,  i.  281. 

Herodotus,  traces  of  a  connexion  of  the 
history  of  heroes  and  men  with  that  of 
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the  gods  difloemible  in,  i.  144.  On  the 
Oriental  nations,  i.  151.  Attributes 
the  Bacchic  and  Orphic  orgies  to  an 
Egyptian  origin,  i.  140.  Light  in 
which  he  views  foreign  religious  rites, 
i.  150.  Derives  Pythagoras'  doctrine 
of  metempsychosis  from  Egypt,  i.  155. 
Questions  the  reality  of  many  under- 
takings attributed  to  Thales,  i.  195. 
Holds  geometry  to  have  been  brought 
into  Greece  from  Egypt,  i.  333.  Tes- 
timony of,  respecting  the  secret  worship 
of  the  Pythagoreans,  1331.  Terms  Py- 
thagoras* religious  doctrines orgies,i.  338. 
Herodotus  the  Empiric,  iv.  261. 
Herpyllis,  concubine,  and    subsequently 

wife  of  Aristotle,  iii.  8. 
Hesiod,  theogony  of,  doctrine  traced  in,  by 
Aristotle,  i.  130.     Theology  of,  i.  142. 
Xenophanes'  hostility  to,  i.  427,  431. 
Hestiseus,    Plato's    disciple,     more  and 
more  occupied  himself  with  disquisi- 
tions on  the  nature  of  numbers,  iL  457. 
Hindoos,  the,  see  Indians. 
Hippasus  of  Metnpontium,  according  to 
some,  the  teacher  of  Heraclitus,  L  230. 
Not  a  Pythagorean,  i.  347. 
Hippias  of  Ells,   publicly  taught  arith- 
metic, geometry,  &c,  i.  538. 
Hippo,  doctrine  of,  on  the  first  principle, 
i.  20 1 .    Regarded  as  an  avowed  atheist , 
i.530. 

Homer,  poems  of,  compared  with  the 
Hindoo  Ramajana,  i.  78,  83.  Doc- 
trine referred  to  a  verse  in,  i.  130. 
And  Hesiod,  exhibit  many  traces  of 
Oriental  &ble,  L  132.  Their  poems 
the  sources  of  Greek  god-lore,  i.  135. 
Myths  of,  a  moral  exposition  given  to 
them  by  Anaxagoras,  i.  283.  Hostility 
of  Xenophanes  to,  i.  427,  431.  Rea- 
son why  attacked  by  Plato,  ii  282. 
A  verse  of,  adduced  by  Aristotle  in 
support  of  his  theory  of  one  moving 
cause,  iii.  161. 

Jamblichus,  the  neo-PIatonist,  on  the  doc- 
trines of  Thales,  i.  154.  Work  en- 
titled, The  Answer  of  Abammon  to 
Porphyry's  Letter  to  Anebos,  ascribed 
to  him,  iv.  619.  His  life,  writings,  and 
doctrines,  iv.  627,  &c. 

Jarchas,  the  Indian,  doctrines  taught  by 
him  to  Apollonius,  iv.  482. 

Jason,  diadple  of  Posidonius,  iv.  65. 

Jerusalem,  'priests  of,  held  by  Philo 
among  the  first  of  sages,  iv.  409. 

Jews,  the,  priests  of,  termed  philosophers 
by  the  Greeks,  i.  106.  Plato  said  to 
have  received  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
God  from,  ii.  147.    Cabala  of,  its  date, 


iv.  402.  A  custom  of,  instanced  by 
Porphyry  in  support  of  his  doctrine,  iv. 
615. 

Indians,  the,  philosophy  of,  i.  60 — 128  ; 
iv.  331—406.  Their  natural  talent 
for  what  adapted,  i.  108.  A  doctrine 
found  among  them  as  much  entitled  to 
the  name  of  philosophy  as  the  writings 
of  Epicurus  and  Democritus,  iv.  59. 

Indo-Germanic  languages,  the,  i.  61. 

Indra,  a  god  of  the  Hindoos,  i  93. 

Jocasta  and  GSdipus,  intercourse  of,  held 
by  the  Stoics  as  a  matter  of  indifference, 
iii.  589. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  position  of,  respecting 
the  ordinances  of  Menu,  i.  72. 

Isidore,  a  neo-PUtonist,  scholar  of  Pro- 
clus,  iv.  662. 

Isis  and  Osiris,  worship  of,  recommended 
by  Plutarch,  iv.  491.  ,His  doctrine 
with  regard  to  them,  498.' 

Isvara  Krischna,  the,  a  leading  work 
with  the  followers  of  the  Sankya  phi- 
losophy, iv.  340,  &c. 

Italian  colonies  of  the  Greeks,  the,  by 
whom  planted,  i.  326.  Spirit  of  inquiry 
evolved  in,  contemporaneously  with  the 
development  of  Ionian  philosophy,  i. 
326.  Spoken  language  o^  inclined  to 
Dorism,  i.  326.  Orgies  of  Pythago- 
ras most  extensively  diffused  in,  i.  338. 

Itihasas,  the  i.  65,  70.  Doctrine  of,  i. 
92.     Period  of,  i.  75. 

Julian,  the  emperor,  a  friend  and  patron 
of  neo-Platonism,  iv.  632. 

Julius,  Caius,  a  martyr  to  Stoicism,  iv. 
173. 

Justin  Martyr,  testimony  of,  respecting 
the  neo- Pythagoreans,  iv.  480. 

Justinian,  the  emperor,  edict  of,  prohibit- 
ing the  teaching  of  philosophy  at 
Athens,  iv.  665. 

Kasjapa,  a  surname  of  Kanada,i.  102. 
Also  a  name  of  Buddha,  L  103.  The 
last  Dschina,  a  descendant  of,  ibid. 

Kalidasa,  the  supposed  restorer  of  the 
Ramajana,  176.  Poems  and  age  of,  7 9, 
&c.  Every  species  of  poetry  attempted 
by  him,  l'112.  His  writings  referred 
to  the  Nataks,  i.  1 13.  His  Fatal  Ring, 
i.  127. 

Kanada,  founder  of  the  Vaiseschika  phi- 
losophy, I  202.  Followers  of,  the 
philosophers  of  the  Vaiseschika  school 
so  designated,  iv.  369.  Doctrines  of, 
iv.  369,  370,  373,  &c 

Konnas,  lessons  of,  on  music,  attended  by 
Socrates  in  his  old  age,  ii.  18. 

Kumarila  Bhatta,  a  Hindoo  writer,  i 
100. 
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Kriachna,  dialogue  between,  and  Ardachu- 
na,  i.  78.  Hindoo  worship  of,  i.  91, 
93.  Honoured  by  some  as  the  one  true 
God,i  96. 

Lachares,  the  Athenian  tynnt,  iii.  880. 

Lacydes,  the  disciple  of  Arcesilaus,  a  pre- 
ceptor of  Chrysippus,  iii.  641.  Com- 
mitted no  opinions  to  writing,  iii.  602. 

LcUus,  C.  a  patron  of  Greek  philosophy, 
ir.  76. 

Lais,  Aristipptts  stated  to  have  been  in- 
timate with,  ii.  85. 

Lao-tseu,  his  whole  history  a  tissue  of 
extiaTagant  fitble,  i.  59. 

Latin  language,  master  age  of,  of  brief 
duration,  iw.  5. 

Leucippus,  the  first  Greek  professor  of 
atomism,  i.  158.  Long  prior  to  Prota- 
gorsa,  i.  541.  His  life  and  doctrine, 
542—572. 

Linus,  mystic  poesy  and  god-lore  of,  i.  139. 

Locri,  influence  of  the  Pythagoreans  in,  I 
344. 

Longinus,  a  disciple  of  Ammonius,  his 
works  and  opinions,  iv.  524,  &c  Por- 
phyry's preceptor  in  neo-Platonism,  iv. 
628. 

Lucian,  treatise  of,  devoted  to  Demonaz, 
iv.  169.  Testimony  of,  on  Demetrius, 
172.    On  Peregrinus  Proteus,  ibid. 

Lucretius,  his  poem  On  the  Nature  of 
Things,  his  doctrines,  &c.  iv.  83—99. 

Lucullus,  L.  his  preference  for  the  doc- 
trine of  Antiochus,  iv.  79. 

Lyoon,  the  peripatetic,  iii.  371. 

Lysis,  a  Pythagorean,  the  instructor  of 
Epaminondas,  i.  348.  Left  no  written 
monument  behind  him,  349. 

Machiavelli,  Aristotle^  suggestions  to 
tyrants,  &c,  probably  adopted  by  him 
as  a  model,  iii.  317. 

Magi,  the,  according  to  some,  Pythagoras* 
preceptors  in  morality,  &c.,  i  332. 
Said  to  have  taught  Plato  the  doctrines 
of  Zoroaster,  iL  147. 

Malia-Bharatta,  the,  a  heroic  poem  of  the 
Hindoos,  i.  77.  Reputed  author  of,  ibid. 

Mahesvara  philosophy,  the,  disciples  of,  to 
what  they  refer  the  origin  of  their  doc- 
trines, L  103. 

Maja,  honoured  by  some  Hindoos  as  the 
one  true  God,  i.  96. 

Bfandanis,  the  Brahman,  what  doctrine 
held  by  him  to  be  the  best,  i.  121. 

Manetho,  fragments  of,  -i.  50. 

Marseilles,  long  the  chosen  seat  of  learn- 
ing, its  schools,  iv.  65. 

Maximus,  a  neo-Platonist,  iv.  633,  662. 

Mazimus  Tyrius,  doctrines  of,  iv.  230, 5cc. 


Medo-Persian  racas,  possetwd  no  qiedei 
of  philosophy,  i.  61. 

Megarian  school,  the,  il  124—238. 

Megarians,  the,  doctrine  of,  coneeraing 
the  possible,  iii.  77.  Doctrines  of,  re- 
jected or  agreed  in  by  the  Stoics,  iu. 
517.    Character  of  their  doctrine,  639. 

MelisBus.  a  young  poet,  the  chief  accuser 
of  Socrates,  ii.  25. 

Melissns  of  Samos,  usually  classed  among 
the  members  tit  the  Eleatic  sect,  i. 
422.  His  life  and  doctrines,  i.  480— 
486,  600.  According  to  some  accounts 
the  preceptor  of  Leucippus,  i.  543. 
Arguments  of,  employed  by  Goigias, 
i.  583,  584. 

Mencius,  works  o^  i  58. 

Menedemus,  the  Cynic,  iL  123. 

Menedemus  of  Eretria,  fbunder  of  the 
Eretrian  school,  ii.  141.  Arcesilana  of 
Pitane,  a  scholar  of,  iii  601. 

Menippus,  the  Cynic,  ii.  123. 

Men(Klotus,  testimony  of,  regarding  the 
Sceptics,  iv.  258.  Doctrines  of,  iv. 
271,  &c. 

Menu  or  Manu,  ordinances  of,  to  what 
period  belonging,  i.  72.  Philosophical 
doctrines  in,  74.  Not  the  work  of  a 
single  author,  i.  72. 

Metapontum,  influence  of  the  Pythago- 
reans in,  i.  344.  Pythagoras  stated 
to  haTe  died  there,  345. 

Metrocles,  the  Cynic,  ii.  123. 

Metrodorus,  alone  eminent  among  the 
disciples  of  Epicurus,  iii  403.  Doc- 
trines of,  iii  410. 

Miletus,  most  of  the  early  philosophers 
natives  of,  i.  542. 

Milo,  the  Pythagorean,  heads  the  Croto- 
niats  against  the  Sybarites,  i.  344. 

Mimansa  philosophy,  the,  i.  100,  &c. 
Origin  of,  to  what  period  to  be  re- 
ferred, I  112.  The  first,  character  of; 
iv.  336,  &C.  The  first,  point  on  which 
it  agrees  with  the  Vedanta,  iv.  395, 
and  Yoga,  ibid. 

MimnermUB,  a  native  of  Colophon,  i.  425. 

Minerva,  temple  of,  j>rofiLned  by  the 
Athenians,  iii.  379. 

Mitylene,  flight  of  Aristotle  and  Xeno- 
cntes  to,  iii.  8. 

Moderatus  of  Gadin,  iv.  485. 

Monimos,  the  Cynic,  il  123. 

Moschus  or  Mochus,  origin  of  the  atomic 
theory  assigned  to  him,  i.  158. 

Moses,  legishition,  &c.  of,  origin  of  Greek 
philosophy  ascribed  by  Philo  to,  iv. 
409.  Association  of  Aaron  with,  how 
interpreted  by  Philo,  iv.  420.  A  per- 
fect contemplation  of  God  denied  to, 
by  Philo,  436. 
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Museug,  mystic  poesy  and   god-lore  of, 

i.  139. 
Musonius  Ruflis,  L.  the  Stoic,  doctrines 

of,  ir.  188,  &c. 

Nataks,  or  Coemiral  poems  of  the  Hin- 
dooSy  the  writings  of  Kalidasa  referred 
thereto,!.  113. 

Neleus  of  Scepsis,  Aristotle's  writings 
bequeathed  to,  by  Theophrastus,  iii.  24. 

Neo-PJatonic  philosophy,  the,  iy.  521 — 
666. 

Neo-Platonists,  the,  traditions  of,  i.  153. 

Neo-P3rthagoreans,  the,  iv.  479,  &c 

Nichoiaus  of  Damascus,  a  commentator 
on  Aristotle,  iv.  240. 

Nicomachus,  the  iather  of  Aristotle, 
said  to  have  left  many  works  on  medi- 
cine and  natural  history  behind  him, 
iiL  1.    Descent  of,  ibid. 

Nicomachus  of  Grerasa,  iv.  485. 

Niaya  philosophy,  i.  74,  100.  Repnted 
founder  of,  L  102.  Origin  of,  to  what 
period  to  be  referred,  i.  1 12.  Character 
and  development  of,  iv.  339,  364 — 
376,  &c. 

Nirutka,  the,  of  the  Hindoos,  i.  74. 

Numenius,  character  and  doctrines  of,  iv. 
511. 

Ocellus  Lucanus,  treatise  on  the  nature  of 
the  All  assigned  to  him,  not  the  work 
of  a  Pythagorean,  i.  347. 

CEnomaus  of  Gradara,  the  Cynic,  writings, 
character,  and  doctrines  of,  iv.  170,  &c. 

Ofilius,  L.  Aulus,  uiclined  to  Stoical  doc- 
trines, iy.  81. 

Onesicritus,  the  Cynic,  ii.  123. 

Onomacritus,  god-lore  of,  i.  1 39. 

Orestes,  his  sensation  true,  when  he  be- 
lieved he  saw  the  Furies,  iii.  424. 

Origen,  a  disciple  of  Ammonius,  iv.  525. 

Orpheus,  mystic  poesy  and  god-lore  of, 
i.  139. 

Orphic  lore,  the,  doctrine  of,  respecting 
the  birth  of  things,  i.  142.  Mysteries, 
Pythagoras'  secret  lore  not  seldom  as- 
sociate therewith,  i.  337. 

Petus,  Thraseus,  a  martyr  to  Stoidim, 
iv.  173. 

Panetius  of  Rhodes,  a  later  Stoic,  the 
scholar  and  successor  of  Antipater, 
doctrines  of,  iii.  62 1 ,  &c.  The  Romans 
initiated  by  him  in  the  Platonic  and 
Stoical  philosophy,  iv.  76.  Doctrines 
of,  rejected  or  assented  to  by  Cicero, 
iii.  623  ;  iv.  154. 

Panini,  i.  87. 

Parabates,aQrrenaicphilo8opheT,Hege8ias 
said  to  have  been  the  disciple  of,  ii  102. 


Parmenides  of  Elea,  moulded  the  popular 
superstitions  into  a  peculiar  theogony, 
&c  i.  136.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Eleatic 
sect,  i.  422.  His  life  and  doctrines, 
i.  445—468,  599.  Regarded  by  some 
as  the  preceptor  of  Leucippua,  i.  542, 
Fundamental  principle  of  atomism 
controverted  by  him,  i.  543.  His  pro- 
phecy respecting  the  young  Socrates, 
ii.  52.  His  doctrines  diligently  studied 
by  Plato,  ii.  155. 
Parthians,  the,  zealously  cultivated  Greek 

literature. 
Pasupata,   the,  doctrine    of,  concerning 
God,  opposed  by  the  Vedanta,  iv.  385, 
&c.  393. 
Pelasgians,  the  Tyrrhenian,  Pythagoras  a 

descendant  of,  i.  327,  837. 
Persgrinus  Proteus,  the  Cynic,  iv.  172. 
Peigamus,  school  of  Greek  erudition  in, 

li  10. 
Peridee,  the  formation  of  his  eloquence 
greatly  contributed  to  by  the  precepts 
of  Anaxagoraa  i.  282.  During  his  ad- 
ministration the  glory  of  Athens  at  its 
height,  i.  527.  In  his  age  education 
freely  open  to  all,  ii  18.  PUto  bom 
about  the  time  of  his  death,  ii  144. 
Peripatetic,  Aristotle's    school    why    so 

called,  iii  9. 
Peripatetics,    the,    character    and    doc- 
trines of,  iii  355 — 371.     Doctrines  of, 
adopted  or  rejected  by  Cicero,  iv.  1 1 3, 
119,  124—126,   145,  148—150,  156. 
By  Musonius,  iv.  194. 
Persian  language,  the,  in  the  oldest  times 
not  understood  by  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers, i  151. 
Phaedo   of  Elis,  a  scholar  of  Socrates, 

founder  of  the  Elian  school,  ii.  141. 
Phsddrus,  the    Epicurean,  Cicero's  first 

teacher  in  philosophy,  iv.  101. 
Phsenarete,  the  mother  of  Socrates,  in 
what  respect  likened  by  him  to  himself, 
ii.  51. 
Ph»thon,   Pythagorean    explanation    of 

the  story  of,  i.  402. 
Phakris,  cruel  pleasures  of,  regarded  by 
Aristotle  as  consequences  of  nature, 
and  therefore  not  subject  to  the  moral 
estimate,  iii.  270. 
Phanias,  the  Peripatetic,  said  to  have 
written  works  bearing  the  same  title  as 
those  of  Aristotle,  iii  26. 
Pherecydes    Syrus,     the      mythograph 
character  of  his  historical  writings,  i 
144.   His  doctrines,  i  145.    Erroneous- 
ly stated  to  have  been  a  preceptor  of 
Pythagoras,  i.    156,    332—335.    His 
opinions  on  the  nature  of  things,  ac- 
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oording  to  Aristotle,  widely  opposed  to 
those  of  the  Pjtha^oreans,  336. 

Philip  of  Opus,  a  scholar  of  Plato,  the 
Epinomis  attributed  to,  ii.  164. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  makes  Aristotle  the 
tutor  of  his  son  Alexander,  iii.  8. 

Philo,  the  Dialectician,  iii.  383. 

Philo  of  Larissa,  the  Academician,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Clitomachus,  doctrines  of,  iii. ' 
632,  &c.  A  teacher  of  the  New  Aca- ' 
demy  at  Rome,  it.  77.  A  preceptor 
of  Cicero,  W.  101,  111. 

Philo  the  Jew,  character,  writings,  and 
doctrines  of.  iv.  407 — 478.  Doctrines 
of,  adopted  or  rejected  by  Plotinus, 
iv.  542,  550,  557,  561.  Doctrines  of, 
compared  with  those  of  Plutarch,  iv. 
507. 

Philolaus,  a  Pythagorean,  the  teacher  of 
Simmias  and  Cebes,  i.  348.  Fragments 
of,  proved  to  be  genuine,  I  349.  And 
Archytas,  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
ancients  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrinal 
system  conned  to  the  writings  of,  i. 
356.  Authority  of,  referred  to  on  the 
Pythagorean  doctrines,  i.  361—413. 
Anecdotes  respecting,  i.  409.  Why 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
teacher  of  Democritus,  i.  545.  Divides 
the  world  into  three  parts,  Olympus, 
Kosmus,  and  Uranus,  i.  398. 

Philostratus,  bis  biography  of  Apollonius, 
iv.  481,  &c. 

Phodon,  the  citizenship  of  Athens,  al- 
though having  him  for  its  head,  re- 
ject^ by  Xenocrates  as  a  disgrace,  iii. 
377. 

Phoenicians,  the  philosophy  of,  why  to  be 
passed  over  without  notice,  i.  50.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  taught  Pythagoras 
arithmetic,  i.  332. 

Piso,  Pupiusy  the  only  Roman  adherent 
of  the  Peripatetic  school,  iv.  77. 

Plato,  on  the  Orphic  doctrines,  L  140. 
On  the  ancient  theologers,  i.  141.  His 
diaracter  of  the  Egyptians  and  Phoe- 
nicians, i.  1 5 1 .  Alone  to  be  looked  to 
for  the  true  advancement  of  philoso- 
phy, i.  175.  Does  not  attribute  any 
particular  philosopheme  to  Pythagoras, 
i.  342.  On  the  Pythagorean  doctrine, 
that  the  soul  is  tiie  harmony  of  the 
body,  i.  406.  On  the  Eleatic  doc- 
trines, i  427.  Held  Parmenides  to 
be  the  chief  of  the  Eleatic  philoso- 
phers, i.  446.  Calls  Zeno  the  Ele- 
atic Palamedes,  i.  470.  On  the 
three  chief  points  of  Zeno's  reasonings, 
1.471.  On  the  doctrines  of  Protago- 
ras, i.  575,  578  ;  ii.  99.  On  Euthy- 
dtmus  andDionysodorus,  i.  589.    His 


Apolpgy  of  Socrates,  ii.  26.  His  last 
conversations  of  Socrates  to  be  r^gaided 
as  authentic,  ii.  3 1 .  On  the  doctrines  of 
Socrates,  ii.  40,  44,  48,  60,  51,  52,  5.>, 
57,61,64.  Subjects  which  Socrata 
conversed  with  him  upon,  ii.  80.  On  the 
character  of  Antisthenes'  doctrines,  ii. 
119.  His  life  and  writings,  ii.  143  — 
188.  His  opinion  as  to  philosophy  and 
iU  parts,  ii.  1 89—228.  His  dialectic,  ii. 
229—237.  His  physics,  iL  338—384. 
His  ethics,  ii  385—452.  The  Acade- 
micians generally  considered  his  truest 
followers,  ii.  463  On  the  intellectual 
powers  of  Xenocrates,  ii.  461.  Ari- 
stotle, a  disciple  of;  iii.  2.  His  compari- 
son between  Aristotle  and  Xenocrates, 
3.  Terms  on  which  Aristotle  stood  with 
him,  ibid.,  &cc  Writings  of,  more 
impressive  than  Aristotle's,  iii.  12.  His 
view  of  philosophy  an  aspiration  and  a 
passion,  that  of  Aristotle  a  theory,  15. 
Doctrines  of,  adopted  or  rejected  by 
Aristotle,  iii.  33,  36,  37—41,  45—48, 
52,  53,  56—69,  67,  70,  72,  75,  83,  87 
—89.  96—99,  102—108,  112,  118, 
123,  124,  127,  129,  137,  139,  142, 
149,  160,  163,  155,  164,  165,  168, 
170—172,  174,  178—180,  184,  187, 
192, 193, 259,  264,  281,  289,  299,  313 
-317,  320,  323,  336,  338,  339.  By 
Epicurus,  iii.  412,  414.  By  the 
Stoics,  iii.  470,  474,  479,  482,  483, 
490, 493, 506, 509.  523,534,  537,  646, 
551,553,  676,  579,  680,  592,595,622, 
624,  625,  626,  628,  630,  632.  By  the 
New  Academicians,  iii  602,  604,  606, 
607,613,614,616,619.  By  Gcero,  iv. 
113.  115,119,  120,  128,142,  153,157, 
159,  160.  ByEpictetus,  iv.  197,  198, 
202.  By  Philo  the  Jew,  iv.  408,  418, 
429,  437, 446, 455,  467,  458, 461, 468, 
476.  By  Plutarch,  iv.  487,  489,  492, 
494—497,  500,  502,  503.  By  Ploti- 
nus, iv.  534,  538.  540,  549,  552,  553, 
560,  563,  573,  575;  iv.  582,  594,  595. 
By  Piodus,  iv.  642,  643,  650.  Wide 
difference  of  Theophrastus  from,  in  his 
views  of  life,  iii.  259.  Zeno's  politics 
composed  in  opposition  to,  iii.  453. 
Supposed  by  many  to  have  drawn  his 
doctrines  horn  Socrates,  Parmenides, 
and  Heraclitus^  iii.  601.  Character  of 
his  doctrine,  iii.  641,  &c  Less  use 
made  of,  by  Cicero,  than  of  the  Stoics, 
the  Epicureans,  and  the  New  Academy, 
iv.  1 10.  His  works  diligently  perused 
by  Cicero,  iv.  114.  His  anamnesis, 
the  Vedanta  doctrine  on  the  knowledge 
of  the  supnusensible  to  be  compared 
with,  iv.  381. 
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PlotinuB,  school  of  neo-Platoniam  founded 
by  him  at  Rome,  iv.  79.  Life,  charac- 
ter, and  doctrines  of,  iv.  526—607. 

Plutarch,  hia  testimony  on  the  sophisms 
of  Stilpo,  il  136.  On  the  doctrines  of 
Thales,  L  154.  Influence  of  the  East 
on  Greek  literature,  &c.  evidenced  in 
his  writings,  iv.  15, 20.  His  Eclecticism, 
iv.  241.  His  life,  writings,  and  doc- 
trines, iv.  485—507. 

Plutarch,  son  of  Nestorius,  a  neo-Platon- 
ist,  iv.  636. 

Polemo,  a  member  of  the  Old  Academy, 
his  precept,  live  agreably  to  nature,  u, 
471.  A  preceptor  of  Arcesilaus,  472; 
of  Zeno,  iii.  451. 

Pollio,  Claudius,  his  Memorabilia  of  Mu- 
sonius,  iv.  189,  &c. 

Polvbius,  authority  of,  appealed  to,  iv. 
157. 

PolycrateSy  tyrant  of  Samos,  political  re- 
lations maintained  by  him  with  Egypt, 
L333. 

Polymnastus,  a  later  Pythagorean^  i.  352. 

Pompey  the  Great,  a  hearer  of  Poadonlus, 
iii.  624. 

Porphyry,  a  neo-Platonist,  testimony  of, 
r^rding  Plotinus,  iv.  531.  His  life, 
writings,  and  doctrines,  iv.  608 — 627. 

Posidonius  of  Apamea,  a  later  Stoic,  dis- 

.  ciple  of  Pantttius,  derives  the  atomic 
theory  from  Moschus  or  Mochus,  i.  158. 
Character  and  doctrines  of,  iii.  473, 
624.  School  of,  at  Rhodes,  iv.  65,  8 1 , 
102. 

Proclus,  a  neo-Platonist,  life,  writings, 
and  doctrines  of,  iv.  638—662. 

Prodicus  of  Coos,  the  Sophist,  death  ex- 
tolled by  him,  I  533.  Pre-eminent  in 
the  distinction  of  synonymous  terms, 
i.  536.     A  teacher  of  Socrates,  ii.  17. 

Protagoras,  argument  of  Zeno  against, 
L  472.  Boasted  equal  skill  in  con- 
tinuous discourse  and  dialogue,  i 
536.  Deprecated  all  acquaintance 
with  separate  branches  of  instruction, 
538.  Doctrines  of,  only  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  corruption  of  the  Ionic 
Dynamidsts,  i.  539.  His  position  re- 
specting the  qualities  of  things  com- 
bated by  Democritus,  i  555.  His 
life  and  doctrines,  i.  573—579.  Main- 
tained man  to  be  the  measure  of  truth, 
i.  601.  His  dogma,  that  all  is  in  a  state 
of  motion,  posMSsed  of  many  points  in 
common  with  the  system  of  Aristippus, 
ii.  93.  His  dogma,  that  all  knowledge 
is  sensation,  a  corruption  of  Heraclitus' 
doctrine  of  perpetual  flux,  ii.  230. 
Plato's  object  in  refuting  it,  ii.  254. 
IV. 


Proxenus  of  Atameus,  tutor  of  Aristotle, 
iii.  2. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  instructed  by 
Strato,  iii.  365. 

Ptolemy  of  Cyrene,  the  Sceptic,  i?.  258. 

Piuanas,  the,  L  70,  74.  When  and  by 
whom  composed,  i.  75.  Doctrines  con- 
tained therein,  i.  97. 

Pyrrfao  of  Elis,  head  of  the  first  school  of 
Sceptics,  supposed  intercourse  of,  with 
the  Indian  Gymnosophists  and  Persiaii 
Magi^  L  160.  His  life,  character,  and 
doctnnes,  iii.  383,  &c.  Agreement 
of  Epicurus  with,  regarding  true  plea- 
sure, iii.  418.  Doctrines  of,  adopted 
or  rejected  by  Arcesilaus,  ilL  605—607. 

Pyrrhonism,  Seneca  ignorant  of  any  con- 
temporaneous teacher  of,  iv.  269. 

Pyrrhonists,  the,  their  doctrines  repudi- 
ated by  Epictetus,  iv.  198. 

Pythagoras,  his  philosophy  whence  de- 
rived, i.  154.  His  travels,  &c.,  [ibid. 
Doctrines  of,  referred  to  the  fire-worship 
of  the  Magi,  L  163.  His  age,  life,  and 
doctrines,  i.  326 — 357.  His  opinions 
ridiculed  by  Xenophanes,  i.  427.  As- 
signed by  some  as  the  preceptor  of 
Leucippus,  i.  543.  His  doctrines  dili- 
gently studied  by  Plato,  ii.  155.  His 
dogma  against  eating  flesh  recom- 
mended by  Porphyry,  iv.  616. 

Pjrthagoreans,  the,  pious  feeling  of  with 
what  connected,  i.  136.  Grod-lore  of, 
i.  139.  Doctrines  of,  i.  326—420. 
Held  the  moral  end  to  be  the  basis  of 
all  order  in  the  universe,  i.  53 1 .  Theo- 
ry of,  that  all  at  once  is  and  is  not,  iii. 
70.  Two  principal  points  of  difference 
between  their  philosophy  and  the  Ro- 
man systems  of  physiology,,  i.  595« 
Doctrines  o^  adopted  or  rejected  by 
Plato,  ii.  330.  446.  By  Aristotle,  iii. 
123,  124,  127.  By  Speusippus,  ii. 
458.  By  Posidonius,  iii.  626.  By 
Philo  the  Jew,  iv.  408,  438. 

Pythias,  daughter  of  Hermias,  espoused 
by  Aristotle,  iiL  8. 

Rabinus,  one  of  the  first  Latin  writers  on 

philosophy,  iv.  82. 
Riuna,  a  poem  of  Kalidasa  on  the  deeds 

o^  L  80.    Hindoo  worship  of,  i  91, 93. 
Ramajana,  the,  of  the  Hindoos,  L  76. 

Supposed  author  of,  ibid.  Age  of,  L  83. 
Rig-Veda,  i.  91. 

Rhode,  on  the  Hindoo  Ramajana,  L  77. 
Rhodes,  schools  of,  iv.  14,64,  &c. 
Rogatian,  a  disciple  of  Plotinus,  contempt 

evinced  by   him  for  all  earthly  po6- 
I,  iv.  529. 
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Rome,  UtMfttim  and  arts  of,  bat  edioet 
of  the  Grecian,  if.  8.  Empire  o^  causes 
of  its  niinp  4 ,  &c.  Literature  of,  causes 
of  its  corruption,  if.  12,  &c.  From  the 
time  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines, 
long  the  chief  seat  of  philosophy,  it. 
69. 

Sakontala,  the  Hindoo  dramatic  poem, 
Kalidasa  the  reputed  author  of^  i.  80. 

Samoa,  in  Pythagoras*  time  in  constant  in- 
tercourse with  Egypt,  i  333. 

Samothraoe,  mysteries  in,  relics  of  the 
Pelasgian  worship,  i.  139. 

Sanchoniatho,  fragments  ofl  I  50. 

Sankara  Atschaija,  the  Hindoo  autlior, 
i.  100. 

Sankhya  philosopher,  the,  1 88,  100,  &c.; 
if.  340—355.  Origin  of,  to  what  pe- 
riod to  be  referred,  i.  112.  The  Sivar 
ites  said  to  ha?e  borrowed  iaigely  from, 
iv.  334.  Its  character  and  development, 
338.  Doctrine  of,  on  the  opposition 
between  soul  and  nature  impugned  by 
the  VedanU,  iv.  384.  Doctrine  of, 
held  in  common  with  the  Vedanta  and 
Yoga,  iv.  400. 

Sarpedoii,  the  Sceptic,  iv.  258. 

Sastra,  the,  of  the  Hindoos,  I  74. 

Scsvola,  Mudus,  a  disciple  of  Panetius, 
iv.  76.    Favourable  to  Stoicism,  iv.  80. 

Sceptics,  the,  iii.  373-^398.  True  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Academy,  iii.  606. 
Character  of  their  doctrine,  iii.  649, 
&c.  Doctrines  of,  rejected  or  agreed 
in  by  the  Stoics,  iii.  482,  489,  491, 537. 
Objection  of  Epictetus  against,  iv.  199. 
The  New,  iv.  228—330. 

Scepticism,  a  sober,  the  form  of  philoso- 
phy most  suitable  to  Cicero's  character, 
iv.  107,  111. 

Schleiermacher,  certain  dialogues  of  Plato 
rejected  by  him  as  spurious,  ii.  166. 

Scipio  Africamis,  and  other  eminent  Ro- 
mans, Panetius  the  friend  of,  iii.  621. 
One  of  the  earliest  patrons  of  Greek 
philosophy,  iv.  76. 

Scriptures,  the,  allegorically  interpreted 
by  Philo,  iv.  409,  458. 

Semitic  races,  the,  no  instances  of  the 
drama  or  romance  found  among,  56. 

Seneca,  M.  Annsus,  the  Stoic,  testimony 
of,  respecting  the  Epicureans,  iv.  97. 
His  life,  character,  and  doctrines,  iv. 
174. 

Sextius,  Quintus,  the  Stoic,  life  and  doc- 
trines of,  iv.  164,  &c. 

SextuB  Empiricus,  on  the  Heraclitic 
theory  of  knowlege,  i.  253.  On  the 
Empedociean   theory  of  cognition,  i. 


494.  On  the  doctrines  of  BasOides,  iv. 
229.  On  the  distinction  between  the 
later  Sceptics  and  the  New  Academy, 
iv.  268.  Sceptical  works  and  doctrines 
of,  iv.  260,  Ac,  272-327. 

Sicily,  polished  culture  of  poetry  aod 
rhetoric  in,  i.  826.  Plato's  visits  to, 
a  148. 

Sicyon,  its  impious  flatteiy  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  iii.  379. 

Simmias,  a  scholar  of  Philolaus  and  Socra- 
tes, i.  348. 

Simon,  the  cobbler,  two  spurious  imita- 
tions of  the  Platonic  dialogues  attri- 
tributed  to  him,ii.  163. 

Simplidus,  his  doctrine  on  the  first  piin- 
dple  probably  taken  from  Theophrastus 
L  201.  On  Anaxagoras'  theory  of 
a  beginning  of  motion,  i.  299.  On 
the  neo-PUtonists,  iv.  227.  A  com- 
mentator on  Aristotle,  iv.  665. 

Siva,  honoured  by  some  as  the  one  true 
God,  i.  96.  Origm  of  thdr  doctrines  re- 
ferred by  the  disdples  of  the  Mahesvara 
philosophy  to  his  revelations,  i.  103. 

Sivaites,  Uie,  doctrines  of,  iv.  334. 

Socher,  four  of  the  most  important  dia- 
logues of  Plato  rejected  by  him  as 
spurious,  ii.  165. 

Sooates,  anecdote  respecting  the  source 
from  which  he  derived  his  doctrines, 
L  160.  Declared  enemy  of  the  So- 
phists, i.  177.  His  intimacy  with 
Archelaus  very  doubtful,  L  319.  No 
account  respecting  the  Pythagoreans 
of  the  slightest  historical  certainty  be- 
fore his  time,  i.  347.  In  his  extreme 
youth  acquainted  with  Parmenides,  i. 
445.  Attention  of,  much  occupied  in 
the  investigation  of  the  true  forms  of 
thought  and  expression,  i.  537.  And 
the  Socraticists,  ii.  1 — 15.  His  life 
and  character,  ii.  16—40.  His  doc- 
trines and  school,  ii.  40 — 53.  Pow- 
erful  influence  of,  on  the  mind  of  his 
diBciple  Plato,  il  145.  This  in 
what  chiefly  discernible,  ii.  297.  Doo- 
trines  of,  diligently  studied  by  him, 
ii.  158.  Dialogistic  manner  of,  the 
chief  object  of  his  literary  imitation, 
i.  156.  Dogma  of,  that  no  one  is  will- 
ingly evil,  used  in  various  acceptations 
by  him,  ii  387.  Imitated  by  him  in 
making  it  his  first  object  to  determine 
the  nature  of  good,  ii.  449.  Doctrines 
of,  adopted  or  rejected  by  Aristotle,  iii 
102, 109, 136,  180,  262—270.  By  the 
Stoics,  iii.  499.  By  Epictetus,  iv.  197, 
198,202,209.  By  Philo,  iv.  414.  By 
Cicero,  iv.  113, 142, 146.  His  prindple 
that  the  definition  of  the  notion  is  the 
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only  ground  of  troe  knowledge,  en- 
forced also  by  the  Nyaya  philoeophy, 
iv.  366. 

Socratic question,  the,  whether  virtue  is  one 
or  many,  Plato's  conclusion  respecting, 
ii.  405.  Doctrine,  the,  Plato  the  fisiith- 
ful  continuator  and  improver  of,  ii.  444. 
Its  character,  iii.  638,  &c  Method,  the, 
in  what  it  essentially  consisted,  ii.  445. 
Schools,  the,  invention  of  sophistical 
questions  a  fiivourite  occupation  in, 
i.  687. 

Socratidsts,  the  imperfect,  ii.  14, 142. 

Solon,  why,  according  to  Aristotle,  he  in- 
vested the  whole  body  of  the  people 
with  the  sovereignty,  iii.  327. 

Sophists,  the,  i.  525  —588.  Parmenides 
why  frequently  ckissed  among,  i.  471. 
Compared  with  the  lonians,  Pytha- 
goreans, and  EleatsB,  i.  601.  Princi- 
pal advantage  contributed  by  their  in- 
fluence, ibid.  &c.  Doctrine  of,  that 
good  consists  in  pleasure,  refuted  by 
Plato,  ii.  390.  Evil  tendency  of,  op- 
posed by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  iii.  382. 
Opinion  of  Seneca  respecting,  iv.  192. 

Sophron,  Mimes  of,  had  great  influence  on 
the  formation  of  Plato's  style,  ii.  156. 

Sosigenes,  a  Peripatetic,  employed  by 
Julius  Caesar  in  the  correction  of  the 
calendar,  iv.  240. 

Sotion  of  Alexandria,  the  Stoic,  preceptor 
of  Seneca,  doctrines  of,  iv.  166. 

Sparta,  constitution  of,  in  what  respect 
confessed  by  Plato  to  be  preferable  to 
the  Athenian,  ii.  427. 

Speusippus,  nephew  and  successor  of 
Plato,  doctrines  of,  ii.  453—460. 
Assists  Dio  in  a  warlike  expedition 
against  Dionysius  the  younger,  ii. 
150. 

Stagira,  the  birth-place  of  Aristotle,  iii.  1. 
After  being  destroyed  by  war,  restored 
by  Philip  at  his  entreaty,  iii.  8. 

Staseas.the  Neapolitan  Peripatetic,  teacher 
of  Piso,  iv.  77,  239.    His  doctnnes,  78. 

Stilpo,  a  Megarian  philosopher,  his  life 
and  doctrines,  ii.  1 36,  &c  A  preceptor 
of  Timon,  iii.  384 ;  and  ci  Zeno,  iii. 
451. 

Stoics,  the,  their  doctrines  and  name  widely 
diffused  among  the  Romans,  iv.  77,  &c. 
Lasting  consideration  enjoyed  by  them 
at  Rome,  iv.  173.  Opposed  the  grow- 
ing corruption  of  the  times,  iii.  881. 
Chief  opponents  of  Arcesilaus,  iii.  603; 
and  of  Cameades,  iii.  609,  &c.  As- 
serted by  Cameades  to  have  differed 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Aca- 
demy and  Aristotle  in  words  only,  iii. 
612.     Character  of  their  doctrine,  iii. 


642,  &c  Doctrine  of,  held  in  common 
with  the  Sankhya  philosophy,  iv.  404. 

Doctrines  of,  adopted  or  rejected  by 
Cicero, iv.  IIO,  114, 117,  118, 120,124 
~126,  129,  130,  138,  135,  136,  139, 
140, 146—150, 152, 156  ;  by  Philo  the 
Jew,  iv.  408,  418,  446,  456,  457,  474. 
By  Plutarch,  iv.  487,  501,  603.  By 
Plotinus,  iv.  532,  535,  638,  564,  591. 
The  Earlier,  life  and  writings  of,  iii* 
449 — 466.  Their  opinions  as  to  phi- 
losophy and  its  parts,  iii.  467 — 481. 
Logic  of,  iii.  482—507.  Ethics  of,  557 
—697.  The  Later,  iii.  598— 658.  The 
New,  doctrines  of,  iv.  173 — 227. 

Stratocles,  the  Athenian  demagogue,  iii. 
880. 

Stiato  of  Lampsacus,  sumamed  the  Na- 
turalist, life  and  doctrines  of,  iii,  865 — 
370.  Doctrines  of,  adopted  or  rejected 
by  the  Stoics,  iii.  609.  By  Cicero,  iv. 
187. 

Sulpidus,  Servius,  favourable  to  Stoicism, 
iv.  81. 

Sybaris,  influence  of  the  Pythagoreans  in,  L 
344.  Its  destruction  by  the  Crotoniats, 
ibid. 

Sylla,  said  to  have  brought  Aristotle's 
writings  to  Rome,  iii.  25. 

Syrianus  of  Alexandria,  the  neo-Platonist 
and  commentator  on  Aristotle,  doctrines 
of,  iv.  637. 

Tarentum,  influence  of  the  Pythagoreans 
in,  i.  844. 

Telecles,  the  disciple  of  Lacydes,  and 
member  of  the  New  Academy,  iii.  608. 

Tetys,  in  Pythagoras'  time  established 
himself  in  the  tyranny  of  Sybaris,  i. 
344. 

Thales,  the  religious  conceptions  which 
gave  rise  to  the  Greek  mythology  half 
forgotten  in  his  time,  i.  131.  Character 
of  Greek  poetry  not  to  be  determined 
from  the  remains  of  poets  of  his  time, 
i  143.  State  of  Greek  philosophy 
then,  i.  144.  Whence  derived  his 
doctrines,  i.  154.  His  descent  and 
travels,  i.  154.  The  earliest  growth  of 
Greek  philosophy  in  his  time,  i.  172. 
Founder  of  the  Ionian  philosophy,  I 
189.  A  dynamical  theorist,  1.  193, 
Earlier  than  any  of  the  mechanicists,  i« 
194.  His  life,  doctrines,  philosophy, 
&c.  L  1 95— -202.  According  to  some  a 
teacher  of  Pythagoras,  i.  332.  Why 
attacked  by  Xenophanes,  i.  427^  First 
held  the  ground  of  all  tilings  to  be  a 
seed,  i.  590. 

Thaletas,  god-lore  of,  i.  139.  His  oon- 
versations  with  Socrates,  ii.  80. 
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ThMget,  mbjeds  which  Socmtet  con- 
▼ened  with  him  upon,  ii.  80. 

Th«odonii,  the  Cyrenaic.  ichool  and  doc- 
tnnet  of,  iL  99,  he.  His  intflrp''S**^<>n 
of  Anaximaiider's  meaning  of  the  infi- 
nite, i.  268.  Calii  Empedodes  a  dia- 
dple  of  Parmenidet,  i.  489.  Conse- 
queaoe  deduced  by  him  reepectang  the 
•OTereignty  of  lofe,  i  522.  Had  poe- 
•eaion  of  the  Academy  when  Aratotle 
taim^t  in  the  Lyceum,  iii  9.  Works 
of  Aristotle  bequeathed  to  him,  iii.  24. 
Baid  to  have  left  behind  him  works 
with  similar  titles  to  those  of  Aristotle, 
iiL  26.  Said  to  have  been  selected  by 
Aristotle  for  his  successor,  iiL  855. 
Original  name  of,  356.  His  life  and 
writings  356 — 364.  On  the  doctrines 
of  the  Pythagoreans,  i  371.  Pane- 
tius'  deference  to  his  authority,  iii. 
622.  On  Democritus' theory  of  physios, 
L556. 

TherapeutjB^  the,  Philo's  praise  of,  vr,  455. 
the  Scriptures  allegorically  interpreted 
by  them,  ibid. 

Theudas,  the  Empiric,  ir.  261. 

Timaeus,  works  attributed  to,  clearly 
shown  to  be  spurious,  i.  347. 

Timon  of  Phlius,  the  Sceptic,  sumamed 
the  Sinograph,  regarded  as  the  best  in- 
terpreter of  his  preceptor  Pyrrho,  iii. 
384.  His  life,  works,  and  doctrines, 
ibid.  &c.  Words  put  by  him  into  the 
mouth  of  Xenophuies,  i.  443. 

Torquatus,  L.,  an  adherent  of  the  Epi- 
curean school,  iy.  82. 

Thradans,  the,  their  gods  how  repre- 
sented by  them,  L  432. 

Tschanraka,  the  sect,  doctrines  of,  ir.  334. 
Its  dogma,  that  there  is  only  one  source 
of  knowledge,  combated  by  the  Ve- 
danta  philosophy,  vr,  380. 

Tubero,  Q.  ^ius,  a  disciple  of  Panetius, 
i?.  76. 

Tyiannion,  Aristotle's  works  arranged 
and  edited  by  him,  iii  25,  iv.  77. 

Yaiseschika  philosophy,  the,  i.  100. 
Founder  of,  i.  102.  Remarkable  ana- 
logy between,  and  the  Buddhist  doc- 
trines, ibid.  Its  character,  develop- 
ment, and  doctrines,  iv.  339,  364 — 
376,  5cc 

Yalmiki,  the  supposed  author  ci  the  Ra- 
majana,  i  76. 

Varro,  M.  Terentius,  opinions  and  works 
of,  vr.  79. 

Varus,  Alfenus,  inclined  to  Stoical  doc- 
trines, if.  81. 

Vedanta,  or  second'  Mimansa  philosophy, 
the,  i.  109,  124.    Character,  develop- 


ment, and  doctrines  of,  iv.  337,  Ace. 
876—402. 

Vedantas,  the,  i.  74. 

Vedas,  the,  period  o^  i.  65,  &c.  Not 
the  work  of  a  single  author,  i.  67.  By 
whom  said  to  have  been  compiled,  L 
67.  Our  knowledge  of  them  very  im- 
perfect, i.  69.  Doctrines  contained  in, 
i.  70,  90.  Ancient  sages  o^  the  Biah- 
manical  philosophy  attributed  to  them, 
I  103.  Doctrines  o(  rejected  by 
Buddha,  i  105.  Religion  of,  ori- 
ginally physical,  i.  118.  Doctrinea  of, 
Indian  sects  agreeable  or  opposed  to, 
iv.  334,  Slc  Authority  o^  genesally 
adduced  by  the  Vedanta  philosophy  in 
support  of  its  dogmas,  iv.  378.  A  know- 
ledge of,  in  what  rank  held  by  it,  iv. 
379. 

Velleius,  C,  an  adherent  of  the  Epicurean 
school,  iv.  82. 

Vjasa,i.77.  Supposed  author  ofthe  Puia- 
nas,i.77.  The  compUer  of  the  Vedaa^ 
i.  103. 

Vickra-Maditja,  i.  65.  Age  of,  L  79,  83, 
Ac  Several  persons  of  that  name,  i. 
80.  Era  so  called,  ibid.  First  peifect 
development  of  Indian  philosopny  not 
prior  to  the  age  ot  i.  1 12. 

Vischnu,  i.  93.  Origin  of  their  doctrines 
referred  by  the  Vischnuites  to  his  reve- 
lations, i.  103. 

Vischnuites,  the,  to  what  they  refer  the 
origin  of  their  doctrines,  L  103.  Doc- 
trines of,  iv.  334. 

Vopadeva,  the  Hindoo  author,  L  100. 

Upangas,  the,  of  the  Hindoos,  i.  78. 

Upanischads,  the,  i.  7 1.  Exhibit  the  fint 
essays  of  Brahmanical  philosophy,  i. 
117.  Enjoin  internal  meditation,  ftc. 
1.  126.  Acknowledged  by  the  Vedanta 
philosophy  as  its  principal  source,  iv. 
378. 

Xenarchus,  a  commentator  on  Aristotle, 
iv.  240. 

Xenocrates,  division  of  philosophy  into 
logics,  physics,  and  elhics,  first  dis- 
tinctly established  by  him  and  Aristotle, 
ii.  219.  Occupied  more  and  more  with 
disquiritions  upon  the  nature  of  num- 
bers, ii.  467.  His  life. and  doctrines, 
460,  &C.  Deference  paid  to  his  autho- 
rity by  Panstius,  iii.  622. 

Xenophanes,  derided  the  superstitions  of 
the  multitude,  i.  136.  His  doctrine  of 
Greek  origm,  i.  162.  Founder  of  the 
Eleatic  philosophy,  i.  183, 522.  Stated 
by  some  to  be  the  teacher  of  Heraditus, 
i  230.  According  to  some,  in  his  ad- 
vanced age  a  preceptor  of  Paimenides, 
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I  425.  His  life  and  doctrines,  i.  426— 
444,  599.  System  of,  enlaiged  bj  Par- 
menides,  i.  448.  Anthiopomorpbic 
polytheism  attacked  by  him,  i.  530. 

Xenophilua,  one  of  the  later  Pythago- 
reans, i.  352. 

Xenophon,  testimony  of,  on  the  chaiBcter 
of  Socrates,  ii.  22.  Socrates'  advice 
tOy  as  to  his  Asiatic  expedition,  ii.  38. 
On  the  character,  doctrines,  &c  of  So- 
crates, ii.  39,  44,  47,  51,  52,  54,  55, 
62,  64,  66,  67,  68.  His  Memorabilia, 
historically  the  most  valuable  of  all  his 
works  with  respect  to  Socrates,  ii.  41. 
Why  scanty  in  his  information  respect- 
ing him,  42.  G>nveFBations  of,  with 
Socrates,  ii.  80.  His  explanation  of 
the  doctrine  of.Socrates,  the  one  adopt- 
ed by  Cicero,  iv.  116. 

Xerxes,  said  to  have  been  entertained  by 
the  fiither  of  Democritus,  L  544. 

Yoga  philosophy,  the,  character  and  de- 
velopment of;  li.  338, 357,  358. 

Zaleucos,  code  of,  i.  326. 

Zend-Avesta,  what  meant  thereby,  i.  51, 
&c.   Doctrine,  age,  &c  of,  ibid. 

Zeno  of  Elea,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  EUeatic  sect,  i. 
422.  A  disciple  of  Parmenides,  L  442, 
446.  The  doctrine  of  )nB  master  pro- 
pagated through  him,  i.  446.  His  life 
and  doctrines,  i.  469,  479,  599.    And 


Empedodes,  exhibit  the  two  opposite 
aspecU  of  the  Eleatic  system,  i.  496. 
By  some  accounts  made  the  preceptor 
of  Leudppus,  i.  643.  Arguments  of, 
employed  by  Grorgias,  L  583,  584. 
Arguments  c^  against  the  possibility  of 
motion  refuted  by  Aristotle,  iii.  206, 
207.  His  argument  against  infinite 
divisibility  borrowed  by  Epicurus,  iiL 
431. 

Zeno  of  Gittium,  the  reputed  founder  of 
the  Stoical  school,  a  disciple  of  Crates, 
uL  123.  Transferred  the  logical  inves- 
tigationsy  &c  of  the  M^gaiian  school  to 
that  of  the  Stoics,  iL  138.  His  life, 
writings,  and  doctrines,  iiL  450,  ftc. 
477.  479,  487,  516,  525,  538, 674, 
577.  Cicero's  aoreement  with,  on  rea- 
son alone  being  tne  principle  of  virtue, 
iv.  149.  Implicit  feith  in,  repudiated 
by  Seneca,  iv.  181. 

Zeno  of  Tarsus,  a  later  Stoic,  doctrines 
of,  iii.  599. 

Zeno,  the  Epicurean,  CScero  a  hearer  of, 
at  Athens,  iv.  142. 

Zenodotus,  a  neo-Platonist,  scholar  of 
Produs,  iv.  662. 

Zoroaster,  the  chief  part  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta  attributed  to  him,  i.  52.  His 
philosophy  erroneously  referred  to  as 
the  source  of  the  Heraditic  doctrines^ 
163.  Doctrine  of,  adopted  by  Plutarch, 
iv.  500. 
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